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THE 


TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE, 

ON CHAIiGES 
or 

ADULTEROUS INTERCOURSE, 

4-c. \e. 


riRST DAY,— THURSDAY, AUGUST ^'th. Ift20 

T i ^ 

HI' House of )r. oT •*. j'i '*' 'ws 

"sseioIjiuJ, in their u gislativ. -’udirial e: |v», ’ - i';? rv iav, 

the 17th of August, to n'suine tlu;: pio, ,• o)i the 

Hill of Pains aud.Pci.alJ vs ogriubt her inajett} the {|iieeii. 

The lord high cbanrellor of England, m speak* r of the 
house, arrived, and took Iiis seat upon the woolsack at halt- 
pasi eight o’clock. 

1 he !< rd i >i^:hop of LnndaflF, as the junior bishop, then read 
piayrs. 

As ten o’clock upproachoii, the peers airivod in consider-- 
able numbers. The lord chief Justice of the kiii€f'> bench, 
the lord chief Jnstic? of the common pleas, the lord cnlef baron 
of the exchequer, and other of the venemble judges v^ho had 
arrived in town irom their circuits, look their seals on the right 
and reft of the? lord chancellor. 

At ten o'clo jk pr. cisely, the order of the house was read for 
rallii over the names of the peers. Several noble lordj* 
were excused oil various grounds, such, as miiioiity, age, 
indisposition, domestic calamity, absence in foreign eiKin* 
tries, &c. Tha thret: Roman Catholic peers, the I>uke of 
JSorfolk, the EUii of Shiewsburv, and l.ord Petre, were ex- 
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^ QUEKN CAROLINE. 

empted from the call and the consequent penalties, on account 
ol their religion. Tlie Duke of Sussex obtained permission of 
absence on the ties of consuiiguiiiity which existed between 
him and the parties so Intimately coujiected with the bill. 

The Duke of Votmc rose, and ’ \ifi, if any person, on u vajiety 
of grjuiids, had stronger claiina than another to request, leave 
of ahsem e unoii this r. asitm, lie was that iin^-vidual. He 
would, not, how('.vor, sulft r wny private feelings to deter him 
from doing his duty, paiiifu! as it might be. 

J he Duke of Cambridge was excustd, being appointed Im 
majesty’s viceroy for the kingdom (»f Hanove r. 

Dn ring the calling over <>f ilu‘ mum s t)f tlu' peers, the 
shouts of the peoplo in Dalaco-yanl aimouma d the arrival of 
the queen. In a short time she entered by the passage leading 
from the rohing-room, which is situated on the left hand of the 
throne. Her majesty was accompanied by lady Ann Hamilton, 
who, with lord Archibald Hamilton, stood close loin.*!' during 
the whole of the day. She was seated in an arm-chair on the 
left of the thioiie, ami within the space allowed to the 
members of the i louse of Coiumous. (.>u her entrance all 
the peers rose to receive her ; she testified her feelings l)v a 
graceful obeisance, and, though evidently miidi afl'ected hy the 
novel scene to which slie was introduced, look lier seat with 
becoming grace and dignity. She was dressed In black sars- 
net, very richly trimmed with lace ; a large while veil par- 
tially concealed her features, and, falling in a lasieful drapery 
on her bosom, rendered her /ignre when she rose from her 
chair, not merely interesting, but highly commanding. 

The preliminary business having been gone through, — > 

The Earl of Livf.upool moved, that the order of the day 
for the second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties be 
now read. 

The Duke of Lfinstek, in conformity to bis notice on a 
former day, rose to oppose the measure, and moved, that 
the frui I order be now rescinded.” 

On a division the motion was negatived, there being con- 
tents 41, and non-contents ^OG. 



SECOND READINC. OE THE lUEE. 


The bill, of which the subjoined is a copy, was thcu imd 
second time. 

HILL to (kprive Her Majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth 
of the I'itle, Prerogatives, Rights, Privileges, and Pretensions aj 
(lueen Consort of this Realm, and to dissolve the Marriage between 
llu Majesty and the said Queen. 

in the year one thousaiul ei^ht Imndreil and four- 
iien, her Majesty, Caroline Amelia Kli/aheth, then Princess of 
Wales, and now Queen Consort of tliis re.ilin, beini» at Milan, in 
Italy, engaged in her service, in a menial situation, one liartolonio 
Pergami, otherwibo Hariolonio Hergaini, a toreigner ol low stalioii, 
who had before served in a similar capacity : 

Qlul) after the said l>at toh)mo Pt'rganii, oiheru ii^e Parto- 

lojno llei'gaini, had so entered ilie service of ht'r royal highness the 
said* princess of Wales, a im*st un’oocoming and degrading intimacy 
commenced betwemi her royal liighness and the said Bavtolomo 
Porgami, otherwise Bartolonio Perganu : 

lt‘l)crc<tj5 her royal higluu'ss not only :ulvanc<'d tin* said 
Bartolonio Perganii, otherwise Bartolomo Bergaini, to a high sit na- 
tion in her royal highness’s household, and received into her service 
many of his ni'ar ndalions, some of them in infm ior, and otlievs in 
high and conlulemiul situations about her royal highness’s person, 
but bestowed upon him other great and eMrat»ulinary marks of 
favour and distinctii'Ji, obtained for him orders ot knighthood, and 
titles of honour, and conferred ujKni him a pretended order of knight- 
hood, which her royal highness had taken upon herself to institute 
without any just and lawful authority: 

her said royal highness, whilst the said Bartolomo 
Perganii, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, was in her said service, fur- 
ther unmindful of her exalted rank and station, and of her duty to 
your majesty, and wJiolIy regardless of her own honour and cha- 
racter, conducted herself towards the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, and in other respects, both in pnWic 
2Hicl private, in the various places and countries which her royal 
iighness visited, with indecent juul otfeiisive familiarity and treedom, 
and carried on a licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous inteivoursc 
with the said Bartolomo Porgami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, 
which continued for a hmg period of time during lier royal highness’s 
residence abroad, by which ct>ndu(:t oi her said n^yal highness, 
great scandal and dishonour have been brought upon your majesty’s 
iamily and this kingdom ; 

Therefore, to manifest our deep sense of Mich scandalous, dis- 
graceful, and vicifuifi coiulucl on the part of her said lu.ije.sry, by 
^hich she has vicdaled the iluty she ovve<l to \(Jiir inaj(*siy, and has 
rendered herself unworthy of the exahcti i.uik ami >iatu a <1 queen 
consort of this realm, and to evince our jw-i ivmkI uu iiie dignity of 
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the crown, and the honour of this nation, ^ve, yout majesty's most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the Lords Spiriti’.al and Temporal and 
Commons in Farliameni assembled, do hereby entreat your ma- 
jesty, that it may be enacted ; 

Slnh he tt enactcD, by the king’s most excellent majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same, tiiat her said majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
from and after the passing of this Act, shall be and is hereby de- 
prived of the title of queen, and of all tlie prerogatives, rights, pri- 
vileges, and exemptions appertaining to Iier as queen consort of tins 
realm; and that her said majesty shall, from and after the passing of 
this Act, for ever be disabled and rendered incapable of using, ex- 
ercising, and enjoying the same, or any of them ; and m cover, 
lhat the nmrriage between Ins majesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth be and the same is hereby from henceforth for ever wholly 
iTissolved, annulled, and made void to all intents, ccuistiiuctions, and 
purposes whatsoever. 

All animated discussion arose on the motion of the earl of 
Liverpool, that counsel be called in, and heard in support 
uf the preamble of the bill. 

The inexpediency and mischievous tendency of the mea- 
sure was forcibly urged ; and it was clear, said a noble lord, 
that the House of Commons participated in this feeling, since 
they had declared, that, which ever way the question should 
be decided, the proceeding would be ‘‘ injurious to the best 
interests of the empire.” 

Some noblo lords, entertaining a doubt, whether the alleged 
adulterous intercourse being effected abroad, and with a 
foreigner, did not exempt the queen from the operation of 
the statute of Edward HI., and place her in the situation 
of a principal in the second degree, the following question 
was, on the motion of earl Grey, ordered to be put to the 
judges— namely, 

Whether, if a foreigner, owing no allegiance to the crown, 
ill a foreign country, violates the wife of the king, or of his 
eldest son, and she consents to such violation, she thereby 
commits high treason, within the meaning and the true ccii- 
structioii of the statute 25ih of Edward HI.?” 

The question was taken in writing at the table, and delivered 
to the judges who retired to an ante-room, and after a lapse 
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oF about twenty minutes the judges returned to the house, 
wlien 

The Loud Chief-Justice delivered their united opiniori 
to the following effect : — The judges have conferred together 
upon the question proposed to them by the house, whether, if 
a foreigner, owing no allegiance to the crown of England, 
violates, in a foreign country, the wifw of the king^s eldest son, 
and she consents thereto, she commits high treason, within the 
meaning of the act of the 25th Edward 111. ? And we are of 
opinion that such an individual, under such circumstances, 
not commit high treason, within the meaning of that act.’^ 
This opinion, his lordship continued, was grounded upon llie 
language of that statute of Edward III. which declared it to be 
treason for any man to violate the wife of the king, the wife of 
the king’s eldest son, &c. ; the judges holding that, unless Uiere 
were a man who could be legally charged with such a viola- 
tion,— the charge being that I.o did the act against his alle- 
giance, — it could not be said that treason had been committed. 
An act done by a foreigner, therefore, owing no allegiance to 
the crown, could not amount to that crime. 

The question that counsel be called in was then put, and 
carried, when the folding doors behind the bar were thrown 
open, and Mr. Brougliam, Uie Queen’s Attorney-General, 
Mr. Denman, the Queen’s Solicitor-General, Dr. Lushington, a 
civilian from Doctor’s-comnions, and Messrs. Williams, Tindal, 
and Wild, common law counsel, followed by Mr. Vizard, the 
Queen’s Solicitor, appeared on behalf of her majesty. A 
moment after, the King’s Attorney and Solicitor-General, the 
King’s Advocate, Dr. x\dam,and Mr. Park, entered by the door 
comnionly appropriated to slrangcrs: they wore attended by 
the Solicitor to the 'IVeasury, and by Mr. Powell, who attended 
the Milan commission. As soon as the counsel presented 
ihemselves at the bar, 

The Duke of Hamilton requested to know by what au- 
thority the Attoruey-Geiural stood in that place? — on whose 
part he appeared.? — aiivl by whom he had been instructed to 
appear ? 
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The Attorney-Gen EUAL said, he attended in conse- 
quence of an order of their lordships, which liad been served 
upon him by the Gentleman Usher of the Black Kod — an 
order by which it was declared that the house would allow 
counsel to be heard before the second readinj^ of the bill. In 
obedience to that order, he had considered it his duty either 
to appear personally, or to depute some other counsel to 
appear, in stipport of the bill, and to produce the evidence 
which was to be laid before the house. 

The Duke of Hamilton begged to repeat his second ques- 
tion, By whom had the Attorney-General been instructed to 
appear upon the present occasion ? He wished to know from 
wdiom that gentleman’s instructions hud proceeded. 

The Atto HN ey-Gkn i: A L, as he iiad already taken the 
liberty to state to the house, had considered himself Imimd to 
appear by the order of their lordships, or to depute other 
counsel in his stta<l. In consequence of that order, by which 
he was required to produce witnesses in support of the bill, he 
had taken that which appeared to him to be the course imim di- 
ately open, — he had applied for information to those somaa s 
from wliich he thoiiglit it most likely to be obtained. He had 
understood that information upon the subject had been com- 
municated to the secretary of state for the home departnuait, 
and had accordingly applied to that department. 

The Duke of Hamilton apprehended, from the answer or 
the Attorney-General, that that gentleman had received his in- 
structions from the secretary of state for the home departnu nt. 

Lord Holland said, he understood the /\tt()rney-Cjieneral 
to say, that he aiteiuled in consequence ol an <uder from tin* 
house. 

The Lari of Livekcool understood that the Attonujy- 
GeneraJ appeared in consequence of an urdei received from the 
house. He hud taken those step* which to him sceriit d best 
for the purpose of obtaining hiformaliou. He had apjriicd for 
information to the sccretaiy of state for lire home department, 
and with that, and such other infonnatioii «s hid j;eeii obtained 
he now appeared for the purpose of opemug the case. 
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The Duke of Hamilton acquiesced in the explanation of 
Lord liivfci pool. 

IMr. BLOLGiiAivi professed himself unwilling even to en- 
counter the risk of interrupting any discussion upon which their 
lordships luight Le disposed to enter, or to offer any opinion 
oi his own us to the course which it might be most expedieikt 
to pursue. As, however, the King’s Attorney-General at- 
loudod here, in what manner, or under what character, did 
not appear, furl her than that he conceived himself bound to 
attend by an order of their lordships’ house ; and as he him- 
self' appeared in the distinct and avowed capacity of counsel 
for the queen, and under their lordships express permission to 
to that effect, he begged leave to submit to them one or two 
observations. When be had last the honour of addressing 
them on this subject, they had deemed it proper to defer the 
consideration of certain arguments which he then tendered 
to a future stage of the proceeding. This order was made on 
the ()th of July, and her majesty’s counsel were informed, that 
at that period they must confine themselves to a discussion of 
the form of proceeding, and to observations on the time of its 
adoption. He had then expressed his deep regret that more 
latitude of observation was not permitted ; but that latitude, 
he liad uuderstood their lordships to be pleased to say, was 
yet in store for him, aiKl that he should have an opportunity of 
enjoying it when the hill arrived at its second reading. He 
humbly conceived that the lime was now^ come, when, under 
the authority of their lordsijips themselves, he was free to 
state his objections to the principle of the bill. It appeared 
to him that, before any widence was received, and laying en- 
tirely out of view the truth or falsehood of the allegations 
which it contained, he had now a right to contend against the 
measule, both as impolitic and unjust. Admitting^ for the 
sake of argunient, that ad those allegations w ere true (not one 
of which, he was [irepared to re-assert, had the slightest co- 
lour or foundation), but making the admission with a full con- 
viction that neither the sagacity nor knowledge of their lord- 
ships would allow them to mithuorpret it, still he had to de- 
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iiuir, still to object, for ])owerful reasons, to the further I'vro- 
gress of this measure. His objections were of a nature aud 
Kind not to be weakened or interfered with by any proof of the 
facts which constituted the foundation of this proceeding. 
If this were an ordinary case, that proceeding would probably 
be borne out by precedents — by former cases decided on si- 
milar grounds ; but he knew of no instance in which their loril- 
ships had adopted a course similar to the present. In the 
case of the duke and duchess of Norfolk, in flie year 1()92, the 
duchess, on the 8th of January, petitioned the house, stating, 
not that she was apprized by the orders of the house, or 
that she had been served with any notice, that a bill against 
her had been offered by her husband, the duke, but simply that 
she was informed llicre was such a bill in existence, and pray- 
ing therefore to be hoard by counsel against its introduction. 
The house, on (liat occasion, resolved that her grace should 
nave the opportunity of being heard b > counsel against the 
Dili before it was loceivod, ami ihul iK‘r counsel should be per- 
mitted to urge arguments against Its reception. He, however, 
was not now applying to their lor(lslii]>s f;r any such pennis- 
sion : he had found it imj)racticable to obtain a similar indul- 
gence, and had been put down with something like scorn when 
he entreated the extension of it, on behalf of his illustrious 
client, to the case before them. It was even asserted, that to 
hear counsel against the first reading of a bill w as a thing un- 
known in the history of parliamentary proceedings : and, in 
point of fact, her majesty’s counstd were precluded from 
stating any objections to the measure at that stage of its pro- 
gress. The duchess of Norfolk was heard against the first 
reading, and over and over again on the second reading, hotn 
as to the principle of the bill, and lo the evidence by w bicli it 
nad been supported. If he could be sure that he was not 
fatiguing the attention of the house, he might allude lo other 
cases, where the same advantage had been allow'cd to the party 
against w iiom a remedy was sought. He might for this pur- 
pose refer to the cases of Knight and Burkit, in May, 1 (>9‘2, and 
of Lord Angle8ea,in February, 1700, both case's of divorces to be 
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found on their lordship’s journals. These references might sociu. 
to impeach the accuracy of the decision pronounced by their 
]or(lshi])s on a late occasion, but he was confident that if they 
had occurred to their lordships’ minds, that decision woula 
have been in conformity to them. It appeared, too, that in 
these cases, lists of witnesses were furnished ; but he sliould 
be told perhaps that these were instances of divorce merely, 
and that they were not bills of pains and penalties. lie now 
therefore humbly prayed to be allowed — if not as a matter of 
light and justice, as matter of indulgence — to be heard agains*: 
llie principle of the bill in this present stage of its progress. 

Counsel were then ordered to withdraw, but retireo only a 
few steps from the bar. 

After a short conversation among their lordships, as to me 
time and mode of proceeding, it was communicated to the 
counsel for the queen that they were at liberty to urge their 
objections to the principle of the bill, either at that time, or 
after the evidence was concluded. 

Mr. Brougham commenced his general address to tlicir 
lordships against any further proceeding with the bill of pains 
and penalties ou the Queen. lie understood that, if he were 
now heard against the principle of the bill under consideration, 
he was to be precluded from taking the same ground at any 
future stage of this proceeding, and that he must afterNvards bo 
confined to the truth or falsehood of the evidence adduced. 
His election would be made without hesitation, and he should 
tlien avail himself of the opportunity afforded on the terms 
with which it was acco npanied. He did this with the greater 
confidence and satisfaction, because he felt assured that, if the 
interests of justice should require it, their lordships would 
revise those terms, and furnish him with all the means neces- 
sary for a full defence. The first objection, then, which he 
had to urge was, that the bill was a private law, introduced in 
a particular case for the punishment of an individual. It was 
a mode of proceeding known unhappily in the jurisprudence 
of all countries, but ntiver reso» ted to in any country, nor iu 
the worst of times, without producing a deep sense of it hate- 

C 
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ful consequences^ and its utter repugnance to every sound 
principle of Jurisprudence, Such laws were sometimes passed 
in the earlier periods of the Roman history, and were denomi- 
nated privilegia. They were divided into two classes,— one 
consisting of laws passed against, and the other of laws passed 
in favour of, individuals. The great Roman jurisconsults, 
however, who well knew the value of their expressions, as well 
as of the principles which they established, had called all such 
laws privilegia odiosa, ^thereby indicating to after-times that 
they ought never to be resorted to except incases of absolute 
necessity. 

He would not say that all those whom the gn at masters of 
ancient jurisprudence served had governed their conduct by 
that principle. On the contrary, he was well aware that no 
blacker proceetlings were to be found than some of these pri- 
vilegia odiosa. Another objection to the present bill was, that 
it W'as an ex-p^ist facto Jaw ; it suffered a deed to be done, and 
afterwards pronounced upon its innocence or ils guilt. With- 
out notice or warning, it laid hold of a party, and inflicted 
punislinieiit with the same severity as if tin’. su})p()sed crinn^ 
had been distinctly defined, and the punishment denounced. 
It would be childish pedantry to traca* the history of past ages 
merely to siiew the horror with which all good and wise go- 
vernments had regarded proceedings of this description ; the 
fact was, that some, not the w'is(\st nor the best, had yet 
sagacity and honesty enougli to abstain from such evident 
injustice, and started back at the bare thought of plunging 
into such courses. Suffice it to say that our own history 
afforded ample testimony of these obscrvaiiiiiis. Even in the 
worst periods of that history, the story of such enactments was 
generally followed by the story of their being rescinded. The 
worse the times from which he drew his examples, the more 
applicable they were to his present argument. The bills 
passed against Mortimer and others, at the commencement of 
Edward's Ill.’s vei|^, were afterwards rescinded, as was also 
the case with most of those passed during the reign of Richard 
HI. The succeeding age was almost sure to regard them as 
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measures adopted to serve a tempcrary purpose. He did not 
think it necessary, at this stage of the proceeding, to make any 
reference to the reign of Henry V III., and he should therefore 
pass over the whole history of that barbarous and detested 
prince,— detestable alike for his spoliations of property, and 
his cruelty to his family ; but still more detestable for his vio- 
lation of the dearest and most sacred charities. He should 
therefore take his stand upon what liad passed under milder 
reigns, and the case of Lord Strafford, under Charles L, wouW 
be sufficient for his argument. He considered the bill of at- 
tainder passed against that nobleman as the greatest disgrace 
that ever sullied the purity of either house of parliament. Had 
the impeachment been persevered in, the proceeding Nvould 
have had the semblance of a judicial inquiry, 

would have been ywasi judicial, although the principles of 
justice would even then have been violated while its forms 
w ere half observed. But he now alluded to the bill of attainder 
and desired to remind their lordships of the sense entertainea 
of it by their ancestors, and by that country of which they w ere 
the ornament. He would read to them the recorded senlimenti 
of those ancestors, because no language of his could make so 
deep an impression as this was calculated to make on the hearts 
and understandings of all men. After stating that, under va- 
rious pretexts, the turbulent party, hostile to Lord Strafford, 
seeing no inode of obtaining their object by any ordinary pro- 
cedure, had resolved to effect that nobleman’s destruction, 
(in«auiiig not only his bodily destruction, but that of his cha- 
racter,) and, therefore, purposely murdered hiii:;. The bill 
reversing the attainder enacted that all records and copies of 
proceedings relative (o that attainder should be wholly can- 
celled, defaced, and ohlitciated, in order that they might not 
be visible in after-ages, or brought into precedent to the pre- 
judice of any person whatsoever. The present bill, substitut- 
.ng tor death deprivation of rank the most illustrious, removal 
Vom u station the most exalted, and the loss of privileges the 
most esteemed amongst women,— aye, and what was yet dearer, 
the ruin of her character and liappiness, — belonged strictly and 
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technically to that class of enactments which their lordships 
predecessors had thus characterized. When that part of the 
bill which provided for destroying the records was omitted^ the 
omission was made out of a still greater hatred of the pro- 
ceeding, and with a view of keeping it as a land-mark of what 
it was most important and necessary to avoid in future. He had 
thus stated his general objections to all bills of this nature, and 
he had now to address himself to the one immediately before 
them. He should form but an inadequate approximation to 
the understanding of this libel, if he believed it to be only like 
other bills of pains and penalties, for he would venture to say 
that the W'orst of those bills was (not excepting even those ro 
luting to the wives of Henry VIII.) was, when compared with 
the present, a regular, consistent, and judicial proceeding, in 
the first instance, he assumed that nothing illegal could be laid 
to her majesty’s charge. He was bound to assume this by liie 
decision of the judges, and indeed from the very face of the pro- 
ceeding. If there was any possibility of proceeding at law, 
their lordships could not entertain this bill for a single moment; 
but, because nothing illegal had been done, they were asked to 
proceed in this manner. It did not, however, follow that a 
judicial investigation might not take place. Impeaclunent was 
a remedy for cases not cognizable by the ordinary jurisdictions 
The house of commons might impeach for whatever was indict- 
able, but they might also impeach in cases where no indict 
ment could be found. He submitted, therefore, that some satis- 
factory reason ought to be staled why impcacliment was not 
resorted to in this instance. An impeachment was pending in 
Lord Strafford’s case, when his enemies, finding that it was not 
likely to answer their purpose, had recourse to a bill of attain- 
der. He felt himself justified in assuming that some consider 
ations of the same kind had led to the present extraordinary 
measure. Was the case such, that no house of commons could 
b« exfiected to pass a vote upon it ? or was the evidence so 
lame and defective, lliat no committee would recommend any 
proceedings in relation to it ? Why had they not confidently 
trueted to that house, and taken tlieir papers and tlieir wit 
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nesses where an impeachment might be founded upon them, 
and when their lordships would have to administer justice in 
the regular and established form ? 

Her majesty was deprived of many advantages by this adop- 
tion of a different course. In the other case, she would have 
been furnished with some specification of the charges, or, at 
least, they would have been set forth with more peculiarity ol 
detail, as to the various points •f the accusation. Perhaps 
also a list of witnesses could not then have been withheld, and, 
in a word, the queen would have had all the advantages of a 
real judicial proceeding. Now’ he would not say that the 
present measure might not be carried on in the spirit of justice, 
but in every other respect it was as unlike a just measure as any 
to be found recorded in the annals of parliament. When a 
body of men were assembled, and engaged in conducting a 
measure in the manner usual in legislation, it was not to be 
marvelled at that a party should prefer the same men sitting 
in a judicial character, and deciding upon their honour, to iheii 
proceeding in a legislative way amidst conflicting opinions, 
after repeated separation, and without any of the forms of an 
ordinary court of justice. But the charge here, as he had 
already said, was not any illegal act, and the whole proceeding 
was legislative, and not judicial. He was, therefore, let in to 
discuss the expediency, as well as the justice of this prosecu- 
tion. 

He was at liberty to contend that it was impolitic and mis- 
chievous, even if founded upon the most unquestionable tes- 
timony. The case of Lord Stratford, and the proceedings to 
which it led, as well as the protests of the virtuous minority 
who opposed the bill — all went to prove that such measures 
could only be justified in order either to save the state from ruin, 
or because justice had failed from some positive default in a 
court competent to administer it. With regard to precedents, 
he would refer only to that of Bishop Atterbury, the protest 
on which was signed by 50 noble lords, the lights and orna- 
ments of the tjmes in w hich they lived. It was drawn up by 
Lord Chancellor Cuwiver, and it resisted the measure, because 
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ii5 the protest stated, ^ nothing but absolute necessity to avoni 
imiii, or a direct failure of justice, could authorize such a pro- 
cecdfng/ The burden of proof on the necessity of this bill 
being thrown on the other side, he would ask, where was that 
impelling and overruling necessity (he did not say, motive, for 
that might be guessed) which alone could prescribe and justify 
this measure? Was the succession or its purity endangered, 
or was there even a possibility of its being put in jeopardy ? 

If her Majesty had been brought to trial under the statute 
of Edward 111., he was quite ready to allow that he could not 
resist the unavoidable presumption of law, that the royal suc- 
cessiem was endangered. It would be childish and senseless 
to argue against that presumption, which was made for general, 
and not particular cases. 

But here he stood upon a different ground ; this case was 
an exception to all others, and he had a right to argue iipou 
the fact, because there was no existing law to govern it. Here 

e was entitled to ask, Why proceed with this bill willioiu 
necessity ? Why attack the queen for acts which, if com- 
mitted, could not endanger the succession ? This was nut a 
trial under any know n law ; and if the possibility of danger of 
tliis kind were established, he allowed that one of the preli- 
Biinary objections to the bill had been removed. But he 
called upon its su[)portcrs to shew how^ the succession was 
enda^igered. If there were a chance that the succession might 
fail for want of heirs, some such change might be desirable ; 
but it could not be contended that such a contingency was at 
all likely here to hapjren. It was said, that the exalted station 
of her majesty rendered her comluct an object of peculiar 
solicitude with her family, and that the legislature was bound 
to protect the honour of that family ; tiiat her majesty’s con- 
duct tended to degrade the throne on which she sat, and the 
nation over which she was placed; and it was contended, 
therefore, that the connexion existing between her and the 
nation must be broken, because her conduct would sully its 
purity. First of all, he might be permitted to ask, w hether it 
had never struck their lordships iliat these charges all referred 
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to the conduct of her majesty before she became queen, when 
she had no royal dignity to support, when she had no imme- 
diate connexion with the diadem, and when she was only the 
wife of a subject, though filling the highest station in the 
realm ? But see how this operated on another most important 
part of the question. If the queen had been brought before 
tlie house when Princess of Wales, and charged willi offences 
alleged to be done in that capacity, could any man deny that a 
bill of divorce from her royal husband must have been the 
remedy, and that divorce could only be obtained on the ordi- 
nary terms ? All the preliminary forms must have been ob- 
served : the party claiming the bill, must have come into the 
house by petition, and he would come in vain, if he did not 
enter it with clean hands. But here the promoters of this 
measure waited till the queen had lost her rank as Princess of 
Wales, and until that rank was almost forgotten ; and then 
they said, because she is now^ queen wo will proceed against 
her for offences alleged to have been committed when she was 
Princess of Wales ; thus taking especial care not to take one 
stop, while she possessed those rights, against her husband 
which every private wife enjoyed. He did not say that those 
rights were extinct, but some persons did assert it, and that 
was enough for his argument. 

Thus the question now was, not between man and wife, but 
between king and queen, and the promoters of this bill delayed 
till they thought at least she was deprived of one protection. 
Either, then, this bill must be dismissed for having been 
brought in too late, or there was not a shadow of justice in not 
giving lier mine pro ( nic, as lawyers expressed it, the benefit 
of her situation as Princess of Wales. This brought him to 
implore their lordships to pause awhile on the threshold of this 
proceeding. 1 put out of view', (said Mr. Brougham,) at 
present the question of recrimination : I raised it for the pur- 
pose of my argument, and 1 shall pursue it no further. I should 
be most deeply, and I may say with perfect truth unfeignedly 
aiHicted, if, in the progress of this ill-omened question, the 
necessity were itn posed upon of mentioning it again; and 
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I should act directly in the teeth of the instructions of this illus- 
trious woman [pointing to the queen who sat immediately below 
him,] I should disobey her solemn commands if I again used 
even the word recrimination without being driven to it by an 
absolute and overruling compulsion. In obedience to the same 
high command I lay out of view, as equally inconsistent with 
my own feelings and those of my client, all arguments of ano- 
ther description in which 1 might be tempted to show that 
levity or indiscretion, criminality, or even criminal intercourse, 
(for why should I be afraid to use the term r) cannot be held 
to be fatal to the character of the country, or to the honour 
and dignity of the illustrious family governing it. Here 
nothing is or has been proved ; and is it because calumnies 
have been bruited and goasipped about — because such a 
jealous watch has been kept upon the queen abroad, that we 
are to think they are to have more force than conduct less 
equivocal at home ? That argument, and every thing resulting 
from it, I willingly postpone till the day of necessity : and in 
the same way I dismiss for the present all other questions re- 
specting the conduct or connexions of any parties previous to 
marriage. These I say not one word about ; they are dan- 
gerous and tremendous questions, the consequences of dis- 
cussing which, at tl)e present moment, I will not even trust 
myself to describe. At present 1 hold them to be needless to 
the safety of my client ; but when the necessity arrives, an 
advocate knows but one duty, and, cost what it may, he must 
discharge it. Be the consequences what they may, to any 
othei* persons, powders, principalities, dominions, or nations, an 
advocate is bound to do his duly ; and I shall not fail to exert 
every means in my power to put a stop to this bill. But when 
I am told that a case of absolute necessity for the measure is 
made out because the queen has been guilty of improper fa- 
miliarities, (though I must look at the bill itself for the nice 
distinctions and refined expressions found in it), because she 
has thought fit to raise from low situations, officers who had 
served other people in menial capacities — because she had 
treated them with unbecoming intimacy, bccalise she had ad- 
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vancca them, and bestowed marks of favour and distinction 
upon them — because she had created an order, and conducted 
herself in public and private with offensive familiarity — I can* 
not help asking, if these matters are so fatal to the honour and 
dignity of the crown, nay, to the very peace of the nation (for 
what else can justify a bill like this .^) why it is only resorted 
to at the present moment ? 

The bill charges even a licentious, disgraceful, and adulte- 
rous intercourse, and therefore its supporters say it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the house to interpose. But I appeal to 
the house — for I am compelled to do so — whether this is not 
only untrue, but whether it is not known to be untrue. The 
bill itself speaks falsely, and 1 will tell you why I say so. Are 
We arrived in this age at that highest pitch of polish in society 
when we shall be afraid to call things by their proper names, 
yet shall not scruple to punish by express laws an offence in 
the weaker sex which lias been passed over in the stronger? 
Have we indeed reached that stage r I trust 1 shall not hear it 
said in this place : 1 hope that spirit of juslice which 1 be- 
lieve pervades this house at large will prevent it. But if not, 
1 will appeal to the spirit of lioliuess, and to the heads of the 
i’hurt:li liow ranged before me, whether adultery is to be con- 
Bidered only a crime in woman. I make the sumo confident 
appeal, and to the saiiie quarter, when I ask whether the 
crown can be dishoiiunred, the fame of the coimlry tarnished^ 
and the moi als of the people pul in jeopardy, if an adulterous in- 
tercourse (vhicli no one veiiiurcs to ( all adulter)) shall be prov- 
ed against a lady, when that which 1 venture to call adultery, 
because the exalted iiu’ividual himself has confessed it to be 
so, has actually been coimiiitted by a prince. It is with the 
utmost pain that 1 make this statenienl : it is w rung from me 
by hard compulsion ; fol' there is not a man who acknow- 
ledges w ith a deeper sense of gratitude than 1 do all the ob- 
ligations which tliB country and Europe owes to that illus- 
trious individual. 1 say it not — God forlnd 1 should-— to 
visit harshly upon him any of the failings of our common na- 
ture, much less te alter in one iota “Recorded sense of the 
Tt D 
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baseness of that conspiracy by wliicli those failings were 
dragged before the public. I bring it forward because it is in 
truth an answer to this case. 

Why was no bill of degradation brought in, in 1809, after 
the resolution of the House of Commons, and a full confes- 
sion on behalf of tlie party accused, that he had been guilty 
of * most immoral and unbecoming conduct V All this, 1 say, 
was well known to the authors of the present bill ; for one of 
themselves penned the very words I have just read to the 
house. I ask, therefore, whether there is any possibility of re- 
plying to this objection, but in one short way — that all men may 
do all they please, however exalted their station, however in- 
timately connected with the crown, and with the highest inte- 
rests of the slate ; that their conduct is perfectly indifferent ; 
but let the tooth of slander once tix upon a defenceless female 
of the family, who has been residing abroad, who has been 
allowed to expatriate herself, who has been assisted in re- 
moving from the country, and even cherished to keep away 
from it; then, at that instant, the venom must distil, and she 
must be persecuted and prosecuted, under the canting, hy- 
pocritical, and disgusting pretence, that the character of the 
country and the honour of the crown are at stake. Whether 
all of us, nearer to the object, do or do not see through the 
flimsy pretext, be assured that the good sense of the nation 
cannot be deceived, and that those at a distance will be both 
shocked and astonished. The people at large must look upon 
it as something too ridiculous to be examined : 1 myself can 
hardly use decorous terms in speaking of it, and they, in their 
homely language, will assert that it is an attempt to accom- 
plish one purpose under the colour of another. ^ Here is a 
man,^ they will say, ^ who wishes to get rid of his wife ; he 
talks of the honour and safety of the country, yet its dearest 
interests, its peace, its morals, and its happiness "are to be 
sacrificed to gratify his desires. The learned counsel then 
went on to challenge the other side to produce an instance on 
record where any marriage had been dissolved, excepting for 
udultery, and on the application of tlie injured party. The 
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standing orders of the house were express on this subject, 
and one of them even provided, that the hu3band himseli 
should be examined, in order to shew that there was no collu- 
sion, and that he stood rectm in curia. If the house wished 
to know in what light marriage was regarded by the law of the 
land, (the bill showed in what light some people regarded 
adultery, or rather a crime not known to the law, called 
* adulterous intercourse,’) he could submit to tliem the opi- 
nions of the soundest lawyers, and he would appeal in an 
especial manner on this point to the guardians of the sanctity 
of that holy contract, lie would content himself, however, 
with one of the latest authorities, one of the greatest consis- 
torial judges, who had described it in language not more elo- 
quent than just. He alluded to Sir William Scott, in the 
case of ^ Dairy m pie and Dalrymple,’ in answer to some 
oolish objection, tending to underrate the marriage contract. 

Marriage is a contract,’ he said, ^ of natural law: it is 
he parent, not the child, of civil society. In civil society, 
it is true, it becomes a civil contract, endued with civil con- 
sequences ; but, in most civilized countries, it has the sanction 
of religion superadded. It then becomes a religious as well 
as a civil contract ; and it is a great mistake to suppose, that 
because it is a civil contract it is not a religious contract. 
Heaven itself is a party to it, and the consent of the indi- 
viduals is pledged to each other, ratified and confirmed by a 
vow,’ The house then was required by this bill to interpose 
a sacrilegious hand between those parties whom God had 
joined, and whom no man should sever : it was called upon 
to cut the holy knot; first, because the parties had disre- 
garded its sacred obligation; and secondly, because the hus- 
band himself did not come forward to complain. For let it be 
observed, that this was the way in which it was put, in order 
to get rid of some of the stringent arguments against the bill. 
The king, it was asserted, was not concerned : lie sent no 
counsel to the house ; and the attorney-general, w ith his usual 
ingenuity, prevented its being wrung from him that the king 
was his client. It was no private bill ; it was a state mea- 

0 2 
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sure, justihcd by state necessity ; anti he had astutely avoided 
every thing that could show any other connexion than with 
the state. The attorney-general had said, that he was merely 
tlie organ of the house, and that he was desired to defend the 
bill for the sake, of the public at large. He had accordingly 
sought for information and instruction, and for this purpose 
he found no place more convenient than the home depart- 
ment, and no person more anxious to aid him than the home 
secretary. He might have gone further and fared worse; 
and accordingly he made his appearance at the bar as coun- 
sel for nobody. Thus the king made no complaint, and the 
house was called upon to dissolve the marriage without the 
suggestion of cither of the parlies most interested. Tho 
whole, in fact was unprecedented, illegal, in opposition to 
all analogy, and in the teeth of the most sacred part of civil 
and ecclesiastical justice*. Perhaps lie might be allowed 
furtlicr to state, that the mode of proceeding afforded sullicient 
e^vidence to show that the story of degradation and dishonour 
was a mere pret(*nce from beginning to end. 

The only way to judge of the sincerity of men’s professions, 
was to look at their conduct : it was good and wholesome at 
all times and with all sorts of men ; but at no lime and with 
Jio sort of men more so than in our own, and witii politicians 
such as the authors of this mcaauie. One little action was 
worth more than a volume of writing, dr a week of speaking; 
and had tlie conduct of ministers been such as to make the 
house believe that they credited one word of the preamble ? As 
his learned friend disavowed all connexion with them, and as 
they presented the papers in which it originated, they must be 
looked upon as the authors of the bill ; and had their actions 
been consistent with the allegations of the preamble ? Who 
had encouraged the queen to go abroad? When that illustrious 
personage, worn out by all she had experienced in this coun- 
try, naturally began to think repose a blessing, who liad recom- 
mended that she should seek it on the Continent ? Who had 
opposed die advice given by the friends of the queen, to 
wViich they had set their hands, and he (Mr. Brougham) 
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among them, that tlicy would answer with their heads for her 
«ifety while in England, but that when abroad she would be 
surrounded by foreigners, spies, and informers ? Who had 
counteracted this faithful suggestion ? Who but those who 
were now arrayed against her, with a green bag of document- 
ary evidence in the one hand, and this bill of degradation in 
the other ? How happened it that they had never before thought 
of the charactei' of the country, the honour of the royal family, 
and the dignity of the throne ? Where was their boasted saga- 
city, when tliese evil counsellors could not foresee what might 
be the consequences of the step they were so earnestly recom- 
mending r 'riieii there was no whisper of any thing of the 
sort ; all was to be ease, tranquillity, and liberty, for the rest 
of Ikt majesty’s life : there was to be no watching, no prying, 
no spying, no asking ^ why do you do so or so ?’ but all was 
to be kindness and toleration. With these promises, the next 
thing was to assist the queen to depart. The ship of war, 
which was refused to bring her hack, had been readily granted 
to take her away. Money was also offered with equal libe- 
rality for her outfit, and her residence abroad commenced 
imd«ir the happiest auspices. Yet reports soon came over ; 
they increased by degrees ; the slander became blacker and 
more malignant ; and as early as four years ago it had assumed 
a certain consistency. Still there w as no jealous watching, no 
hunting for evidence, and no hint given to tuc qaccu that it 
would be fit to be more guarded in her conduct : the character 
of the country and the lionour of the crown were then never 
dreamed of. 

Ministers had never said, * return ; this is dangerous — the 
country suflers — the crow i is dishonoured — the royal family 
degraded, by these calumnious reports.’ On the contrary, 
they had done every tiling to encourage her staying : and he 
(Mr, Brougham) would venture to stake his existence that 
any man would have been deemed an enemy, and have had 
i!ie court doors Aung in his face, who should have had the 
hardihood to counsel that her royal highness should have 
been requested to i^-visit this country. Yet these very men, 
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after forcing her awaj— after aiding, abetting, and cncou- 
vaging a foreign residence — after taking no one step to put 
an end to that which they themselves alleged to be the sole cause 
of the evil : even at the twelfth hour, and when the twelfth 
hour was about to toll, did they then come with a request that 
she should return r Did they then suggest that her majesty, 
having changed her station, could no longer live abroad with 
safety — that what might be good for a princess was evil for a 
queen ? Did they come forward with any plain frank disclosure 
that some inquiry might be rendered necessary — that reports 
had got abroad so malignant that they could not be overlooked 
— that suspicion attached, and that that suspicion must 
be removed ? Was any thing of this sort done, not in kind- 
ness to the queen, but in compassion to the long-suffering 
people of England now agitated by this great question ? Ko 
such thing : to the last moment slie was warned not to come 
back ; she was to be pensioned, largely pensioned, for not 
coming home ; and she was to enjoy the rank she had degraded, 
and the privileges she had forfeited. She w as to have an income 
to enabt her to be wicked on a larger scale ; all levity, all in- 
discretion, even ^ adulterous intercourse’ was to be pardoned on 
one condition, and that condition was, that she should continue 
abroad, before the eyes of foreigners w ho envied and hated us : 
she w as to be the degrading spectacle of the queen of this coun- 
try, without one of the virtues that ought to belong to her sex and 
her condition. With these facts before liini, be must have a 
mind capable of swallowing the most monstrous improbabilities, 
who could lend himself for one moment to the belief that 
ministers gave credit to the preamble of the bill. It would 
never have been heard of if the queen had returned from 
Calais : but her lauding at Dever called up all those phantoms 
of national degradation and insulted honour, of which so much 
had recently been heard ; they were all raised by the foot which 
she set upon the English shore ; and if she had consented to 
restrain it, she might still have lived without injputation, at least 
from the quarter in which it now originated, 

1 end here [said Mr. Brougham] what I have to urge, not 
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that I have nothing more to bring forward, but because I am 
sure that jour lordships are men of justice, that jou are men 
of principle, men of ordinary sagacity, and, above all, that you 
are men of honour. 1 have made my appeal to you upon this 
bill, and 1 feel confident that I have not made it in vain. True 
it is tliat your committee has reported in its favour, but that 
cannot pledge the house; and he is the greatest of all fools 
who consults his apparent consistency at the expense of his 
absolute ruin. The sooner you retrace the step into which 
you may have been led at an unwary moment, the greater will 
be the service you render your country : if you decide that 
this bill ought not to proceed, you will be the saviours of the 
state, and indeed promote the substantial welfare of the king- 
dom, and the truest honour of the Crown.*' 

The Lord Chancellor, as soon as Mr. Brougham had re- 
tired from the bar, said, that the house, which admitted but 
two counsel to be heard, would hear the other counsel now. 

Mr. Denman, however, stated, that at this late hour of the 
day, wheii the understood period for the termination ofbusinesf 
had arrived, after an anxious attendance, and in his present 
state of health, he trusted their lordships Nvould extend to him 
their indulgence by granting him time till to-morrow. 

The Earl of Liverpool expressed himself ready to comply 
with the request of the learned counsel, and suggested the pro- 
priety of an adjournment. 

Tlie Lord Chancellor having added, that the house would 
resume proceedings on the following day, and that only two 
counsel would be heard for or against the bill, their lordships 
adjourned. 


Names of fVitnesses, moved for to be summoned on behalf of tht 

Quern. 

The Earl of Guildford, 

The Lord Glenbervie, 

The Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 

The Lady Elizabeth Forbes,' 
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The Hon. Wii.LiA.M s^' 

x 

AnTHOKY l)tJLI,KIt S •. ^KtaiK, Ksq 
Henry Hoi.lanh, 

Mills, LVcj. 

The Hon. Capt. KiN<;, 

The Earl of Llandaf:-, 

The Lady C ii a rlott i*: \\ v , 

Sir William Cell, 

The lion. Ketpel Ceat en, 

The Earl of Clare, 

The Lord G li a n v i l l r. S o .m r. r r i: r, 

Tlie Lord Eredericx IMontague, 

The Lady Wm. Bkntinck. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE QUEEN TO AND MiOM Till: 

HOUSE OF fj:;:rs. 

The agitated stale cf die {.'ubiie iiiinu, on iLc subject ol ilie 
momentous and unpreccu n^od proceedings now actually ( oin- 
menced against the Queen oi iuighuul, was never so decltledlv 
and powerfully expressed as it was by the crowds of persons 
of every description who thronged principal slieits ot 
Westminster. At an early iioiu in the riioriiiiig, workmen 
were employed lu coinpleliisg the dv)uble rows of strong lim 
her fences, thrown up from Su Margrnet’s-church to the 
King’s-bench office ovi the one side, and the uppe r extremity of 
Abingdon-street on the other, so as to enclose the whole area 
in front of the house of lords, and tlie whole line of the street w e 
have mentioned, and preserve it exclusively open for the car- 
riages of peers, to and from the principal entrance of the house 
of lords. Within this extensive area a very large body of 
constables were stationed, under the orders (Ikj high-bailifi 
and the high-constable, who were in aitendancA) before seven 
o’clock. The orders were, that no rsons witliout official 
pe: mission, should be suffered to p:;:ss the barriers at either 
extreniity after ten o’clock. A ven strong body of the ibot- 
guards were posted in the King s-beucli office, the Record- 
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office^ and other apartments in front of the street ; Westmin- 
ster-hall was also appropriated for the accommodation of the 
military. All the passages which lead from St. Margaret’s 
church-yard into Parliament-street WTre carefully closed by 
strong timber partitions. The poi ice-hulk and the gun-boats 
defended the river-side of Westminster-ball, and the civil and 
military arrangements presented an effectual barrier at the op- 
posite side. At nine o’clock, a troop of life-guards rode into 
Palace-yard, and formed in line in front of the y)rincipal gate 
of Westminster-hall. They w^ere shortly followed by a large 
detachment of the foot-guards, who at first took up a position 
next the life-guards, in front of the hall, but soon afterwards 
changed their station, and formed under the piazza of the 
house of lords, where they piled their arms. Patrols of the 
Jife-guards were then thrown forward in the direction of 
Abingdon-street ; they occasionally formed near the king’s 
entrance, and at intervals paraded between the temporary bar- 
riers. At half-past nine o’clock, a body of the Surrey mounted 
patrol rode over Westminster-bridge, from the adjoining livery- 
stables where they were stationed, and continued for a short 
time parading Parliament-street, Whitehall, and Charing-cross ; 
they afterwards drew up near the barrier at St. Margaret’s- 
church. Up to this time of the morning the crowds which 
had been slowly assembling in the neighbourhood of Parlia- 
ment-street, were occupied in taking up such convenient po- 
sitions as they could command, to see her majesty pass. This 
had the effect of fixing a throng upon Westminster-bridge. At 
half-past nine o’clock the avenues between St. James’s-square 
and Palace-yard were occupied by large bodies of people, the 
greater part of them respectably dressed. The window's and 
tops of the houses were filled by fashionable and respectable 
persons, chiefly ladies, who manifested the greatest anxiety for 
the approach of the queen. Every carriage that appeared in 
the distance was the object of much attraction, in the hope 
that it indicated the approach of the illustrious lady who was 
the cause of so much interesting and unexampled solicitude. 

The peers had* been, from an early hour in th« morning, 

T. V 
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graduaUy arriving at their house. The Lord Chancellor came 
before eight o’clock. The ministers were equally early in their 
attendance ; and several peers who arrived on horseback were 
cheered by the people. His royal highness the Duke of York 
rode through the Horse-guards soon after nine o’clock, attended 
by a single groom ; his royal highness was, of course, dressed 
in full mourning, and rode without attracting particular obser- 
vation until he got into the crowd which then fdled Parliament- 
street. The royal duke w^as then recognised by the people, 
and universally and enthusiastically cheered. His royal high- 
ness appeared at first surprised at these warm marks of popu- 
lar attachment ; he repeatedly bowed in acknowledgment 
of them, and appeared extremely anxious to pass quickly 
through the crowd. His royal highness’s apparent intention 
was frustrated by the enthusiasm of those who pressed around 
him, and who with reiterated cheers accompanied him to the 
edge of the barrier, through w'hich he passed on his way t(' 
the House of Lords. This mark of popular attachment to his 
royal highness was universal, and cannot fail to be gratifying 
to the royal family. The Duke of Sussex, who drove down 
in his chariot, w'as equally the object of loud cheering. 

As the hour of ten approached, the anxiety for the queen 
became intense ; it was then known that her majesty had 
arrived at her residence in St. James’s-square, from Branden- 
burgh-house, soon after nine o’clock, and that her new carriage 
W'as in readiness at the door to receive and convey her to the 
House of Lords. 

The greatest anxiety w^as at this period manifested by the 
crowd to obtain a sight of lier majesty. After a short pause 
the queen presented herself at the window, and her appearance 
and deportment called forth from the surrounding multitude 
the most unbounded marks of applause. 

A short interval ouly had elapsed before the multitude again 
expressed their wish to see her, and they repeated the call of 

the queen . the queen !” Her majesty again presented 
herself at the window^, and was greeted by the most fervent 
manifestations of sympathy and regard. * 
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A little before ten o’clock, another of her majesty’s carriages 
drove up to the door, and Sir William Cell and the honourable 
Keppel Craven, her majesty’s chamberlains, who arrived from 
Naples on Wednesday, w'ere announced. The honourable 
Keppel Craven alighted from the carriage, and joined her 
majesty, Lady Hamilton, and Mr. Alderman W^ood, who were 
then in the drawing-room. Sir William Gell continued in the 
carriage. 

At a quarter before ten o’clock an universal cheering in the 
direction of Charing- cross atHiounced to the assembled and 
anxious multitude, which almost blocked up the approach to 
the houses of parliament, that the queen was then approaching. 
Her majesty left her residence in St. James’s-square, accom- 
panied, in her new state carriage, drawn by six beautiful bay 
horses, by Lady Ann Haiiiilton, and preceded by Mr. Alder- 
man Wood in one of the queen’s travelling carriages, drawn 
by four horses. The square had been from an early hour 
nearly filled by people : a large number of them, whose ap- 
j)earaiice denoted c onsiderable respectability, pressed around 
the carriage, and accompanied it on its way. The queen was 
dressed in black, with a rich white lace veil, which flowed 
gracefully over her shoulders, and hung like an antique vest- 
ment over her dress. Her majesty’s appearance was coiii- 
inanding and dignified ; she repeatedly bowed to the people, 
who rent the air with their acclamations : her countenance, 
though pale, and seemingly care-worn, from the anxiety and 
grief of which her mind has been so long the seat, had yet an 
expression of great dignity and fortitude. She appeared, as 
it were, to have constitutionally the means of rallying within 
herself sufficient spirits to meet her unparalleled difficulties. 
The queen’s carriage moved slowly on, owing to the immense 
crowd that preceded and accompanied it. It entered Pall-Mall ; 
and as it passed Carl ton-palace the people loudly and distinctly 
cheered. The sentinels on duty in front, after a momentary 
pause, presented arms to their queen, and were loudly greeted 
by the crowd. Whether this tribute of respect was the re- 
sult of specific order, or emanated from the inipiilse of the 
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moment, we know not. The procession moved on throiigii 
Cockspur-street, Cliaring-cross, the Admiralty, and Whitehall, 
into Parliament-street. Both at the Admiralty, and one or 
two other places where sentinels were stationed, on the line, 
they presented arms, but the soldiers at the Treasury did not. 
It is impossible to describe the universal emotion produced 
by the approach of her majesty to Parliament-street. The 
shouts of the immense multitude which accompanied her, and 
which, from the appearance of those who composed it, might 
be said to ho a fair representation of the different classes that 
constitute the frame of society in this country, were the loudest 
we ever heard. They were joined by all the persons who 
ihrop.ged the windows and covered the roofs of the houses on 
the way : the ladies universally waved their handkerchiefs, 
and thousands of voices exclaimed God bless her !*’ as she 
passed. The whole scene was, notwithstanding all the appall- 
ing associations which arc connected with it so full of honest 
enthusiasm, that it could not fail to excite the utmost gratiti- 
Cation. We have often seen the immense concourse of people 
nhicli the metropolis is capable of furnishing on occasions of 
public interest ; but there was a novelty and a grandeur in 
Uie appearance of this spectacle which no previous assem- 
blage furnished. The moving mass advanced in slow pro- 
cession with almost mechanical regularity. In the midst of 
tliis immense tliroiig, composed as we Jiavo already described 
it, her majesty appeared with her wonted dignity, and for the 
first time, we may almost say, since the early days of her un- 
toward marriage, with an equipage furnisiied by Government, 
and suited to her rank in the state. When the procession 
came to the barrier which extended from St. Margaret's 
church to the Record-office, the strong fence yielded in two 
or three parts almost in an instant to the immense pressure 
of the crowd, and the people had the gratification of moving 
onwards with their queen to the very llircsliold of Parliament. 

Her majesty was received at the door by Sir Thomas 
Tyi^vihtt and Mr. Brougham, who immediately conducted 
hir to the apartment provided for lur reception. 
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The crowd continued throughout the' day to collect in all 
the avenues immediately leading to the House of Peers, and 
to manifest the most ardent curiosity to learn any particulars 
of the momentous proceedings pending within the walls of 
Parliament. Several members of the House of Commons 
were stopped, as they passed and repassed, to answer ques- 
tions anxiously put to them by individuals in the throng. In 
this manner the proceedings of the House of Lords became 
known in many parts of the crowd, and were repeated with 
avidity. As is usual on such occasions there were not want* 
iiig those who were prepared to afford a little variety to the 
multitude in Palace-yard, by furnishing them with a subject 
of broad humour on this occasion. Waddington, and one or 
two other persons, whose names have become familiar of late 
in crowds in the metropolis, had procured a pole, on which 
they fastened a large green bag, that had suspended from it a 
caricature drawing, which was intended to illustrate some of the 
measures adopted against her Majesty. The exliibition of 
this bag caused a great deal of laughter ; it was carried both 
in the crowd and among the soldiers without any interruption 
being offered to the bearer. At difl’eieut intervals in the day 
the utmost difliculty was felt in keeping the space betw'een 
the barriers sufficiently open to permit the ingress and egress 
of Peers’ carriages according to the order of the house. Se- 
veral patrols of the life-guards paraded throughout the day 
between the barracks at Kniohtbbiidge and Palace-yard. They 
were in general loudly cheered by the populace, who accom- 
panied their cheers with shouts of Long live the Queen !” 
The guards rode very carefully among the dense crowd througli 
which they had to pass, uud appeared particularly cautious iif 
the management of their horses, to avoid inflicting injury upoii 
any body. 

As the time approached when ihe Lords were expected tc 
adjourn, the windows, balconies, and parapets of the 
houses, again became filled by ladies of distinction. The 
appearance which they presented was elegant in die extreme, 
and the interest manifested by them did honour to their ieel- 
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ings. At four o^cIock the bustle among the peers’ carnages, 
and anxiety to press forward to the outer door, indicated the 
termination of the day’s business in the house. Among the 
first carriages which drove off was that of his royal highness 
the duke of Gloucester. The royal duke was loudly cheered 
by the people, and his royal highness repeatedly bowed in re- 
lurn. His royal highness the duke of York tode from the 
nouse in the same manner as he arrived there, attended by his 
groom. The crowd pressed close ‘around him, and a patrol 
of the guards made a movement as if to clear a passage, but his 
royal highness waved his hand as if to avoid the interference 
of the military. The multitude received the duke at his de- 
parture with the same enthusiasm which marked his arrival iu 
the morning. Shouts of Long live Frederick!” Long 
live the Queen !” were re-echoed from all sides. His royal 
highness repeatedly bowed as he passed through the crowd, 
which continued to address him in the most flattering manner 
while he remained within sight. The next personages recog- 
nised by the people were not so fortunate as to meet with a 
similar reception; they were the duke of Wellington and the 
marquis of Anglesea. Tlicse distinguished personages were 
on horseback. The crowd particularly pressed around the 
duke, and shouted, We must have the queen — no foul play, 
my lord — the queen for ever !” Others exclaimed — ‘‘ Tlie 
army for ever, my lord.” And one person, who was on horse- 
back, rode along-side the duke, and said, The queen and 
the army.” His grace rode on apparently indifferent to the 
surrounding bustle; he occasionally smiled at those of the 
crowd who pressed the nearest to him, and said, Yes, yes,” 
to the reiterated exclamations of some of the most perse- 
vering among them who continued to vociferate, Long live 
the queen.” The marquis of Anglesea did not manifest the 
same command of temper ; he spurred his horse, and seemed 
anxious to get rapidly through the crow'd. Their lordships 
rode through the Horse-guards, the gates of which edifice 
were immediately closed as they passed, apd the crowd pre- 
vented from entering St. James’s-park. Earl Grey, lord IIol- 
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land, and several other peers, were loudly cheered. But few 
of them had driven olf when the queen’s carriage approached 
the door at which she had alighted ; and her majesty again 
took her seat in it, and departed from the house in the same 
state which marked her arrival in the morning. The immense 
multitude who surrounded her was, if possible, greater than in 
tlie morning-^eir enthusiasm the same, for it could not pos- 
sibly be exceeded. The shouts of Long live the queen 
were universal and deafening. The ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and the demonstrations of popular attachment were 
loud and general, and each class in society seemed to vie with 
the others in an anxiety to pay homage to their queen in this 
hour of her trial. Her majesty appeared somewhat exhausted 
by the fatigue and anxiety she must have sustained through- 
out the day. She repeatedly bowed to the people, and ap- 
peared deeply sensible of the extraordinary interest they ma- 
nifested in her behalf. The queen was escorted back to her 
residence in St. James’s-square by the Honourable K. Cra- 
ven, Sir W. Cell, and Mr. Alderman Wood. The same mi- 
litary honours were paid her as she passed the sentinels at 
Carlton Palace, and she alighted at her house exactly at 
five o’clock. St. James’s-square was thronged to excess by 
carriages, filled by personages of distinction, who seemed 
anxious to see her majesty return. The crowd continued in 
front of the queen’s residence until a late hour in the evening. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous pressure of a crowd cover- 
ing so large a space during so many hours, and moving back- 
wards and forwards in the midst of almost innumerable car- 
riages and troops of cavalry, we have not heard of the occur- 
rence of any serious ac« ident. We never remember to have 
seen a crowd congregated for such a length of time less dis- 
turbed by tumult or disorder of any kind. The police were 
stationed in every direction, and expresses were hourly passing 
to and from the 14th regiment of dragoons and other corps, 
stationed at Greenwich, Deptford, Lewisham, and the neigh- 
bouring towns. 

The following order was issued and delivered to the several 
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messengers and officers of the house, for the guidunce of their 
conduct ; — 

•* House of Lords, AxigusI 17. 

The entrance for members of the House of Commons is through the 
long gallery only. 

** The door-keepers have strict directions not to allow any person 
whatever to pass the outer door, where strangers are admitted, without 
a Peer’s order.’* "" 


SECOND DAY,^FRIDAY, AUGUST 18. 

Mr. Denman commenced his address to tlie house by 
thanking their lordships for the indulgence which had on the pre- 
ceding day been extended to him. It now became his duty to 
state to the house the objections he had to urge against the bill 
which was before them ; and it would require no argument of 
his to convince their lordships that the question to which he was 
about toaddress himself, — the principle of the bill, — was as open 
to opposition in the present stage of the proceedings as it could 
have been at any previous period. That fact had been fully 
established in the case of the Duchess of Norfolk ; and, in- 
deed, if he were to be considered as precluded by any thing 
which had passed from entering into the fullest discussion of 
the present and of the original measure, it would be waste of 
time for him to proceed at all. He should, however, address 
himself to the subject just as if no proceedings had yet been 
taken, and as if the bill were now for the first time presented to 
a house of peers, which, in point of law as well as in point of 
fact, had never heard one syllable of the intentions of those 
by whom the bill had been promoted. If, then, it was open 
to the house at this time to enter into a full consideration of 
the principles of the bill in all its bearings, it followed of ne- 
cessity that, if the house, as it was now constituted, should 
happen to take a different view of the question from that which 
had been acted upon, there would be no inconsistency, no 
impropriety, no retractation, in their adopting such view. The 
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house had no steps to retrace, because no steps had been taken 
— because the house stood at the present moment upon the 
very threshold of the measure, and upon that threslioid he 
would make his first stand against it. lie had looked at this 
bill, of tremendous importance, attentively, and to the prin- 
ciple of it lie thought it impossible for wiy constitutional or 
legal mind not to leel the strongest aversion ; but he must 
confess that, proceeding technically, he felt some difficulty in 
raising the point witii which he was to contend. When 
road the bill, and asked himself what particular principle he 
should assail, he was at a loss to abstract that particular point 
from the mass ; he was puzzled to see what was the especial 
doctrine meant to l)e established ; what was the precedent 
supposed to be followed, or sought to be laid down ; what were 
the lights derived from tlie past, or wliat the example Iield 
up to the future. It was in vain that he hud tried to abstract 
the bill; and, aitliough he had exerted his faculties upon the 
[U'oamble, he couid .draw from that document no precise 
charge, — he could grapple with nothing which directly affected 
either the conduct, the character, or the interests of his client. 

Before he pursued that part ol his subject, how^ever, he 
felt it his duty to say, that he was even now addressing tlieir 
lordships under un election which his client had been com- 
pelled to make. He did not complain of that which, to the 
house, had seemed just ; but, with reference to the possibility 
of a change of circumstances, he thought propt i to remind tlm 
house, that tiiose for whom ho appeared had been compelled to 
i-hat election, and that the clcclica so made ouplit not to be 
captiously held a:;, binding upon tlieni against any change of 
measures which a cliangv of cireunistam es might induce. 
Tlicre was anf)tht;r point, too, upon which her Majesty’s 
counsel had bi . ii put to then* election, aiiii upon which he 
doubted if tliey had exercised u wii- .. discrotioii on the part of 
their client. Upon other occasions of a similar nature both 
^ common lawyers and civilians had been beard ; but upon the 
present important question, a question involving those pan- 
eiples which formed *tlic very basis of the common law, ainl 
r T. F 
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confiproiriising equally those rules of ecclesiustical polity^ and 
those principles which governed the nearest relations of social 
life, only one common lawyer and one civilian, or two com- 
mon lawyers, were permitted to address the house. The 
effect of that order had been to deprive him of the assistance 
of a learned friend, who would have done justice to many 
points upon wdiich he (Mr. Denman,) was almost wholly unin- 
formed ; but, under all disadvantages, he appeared before their 
lordships, — he appeared in the execution of that important 
duty which was cast upon him by his office, — an office which, 
in the present hour of trial and of difficulty, he prized far more 
highly than the proudest favours which royalty could confer in 
the moment of prosperity- He appeared before the house in 
the performance of that duty ; and if he failed, the failure 
w'ould be’owiug to his want of talent, and not to any want of 
zeal for the cause which he was pleading. 

The proceedings of the secret committee,'' the learned 
cotfliiscl continued, who had occupied themselves in the ex- 
miiiatiou of certain written papers, unvouched, he believed, by 
any living witness, had been compared to the proceedings of 
a grand jury. He would not travel over the ground so often 
trodden in contrasting the difference between the two juris- 
dictions ; but this secret comuiiltee, compared to a grand jury, 
deputed to find bills, was not the body from which the present 
bill had emanated. Hie bill had been set up in consequence 
of the recommendation of the secret committee ; but that 
body had not found that the facts stated were in proof be- 
fore them, or that the present was the proper mode of bring- 
ing those facts to investigation and to punishment. The se- 
cret committee had merely recommended a solemn inquiry ; 
they had merely declared that, upon examining the docu- 
ments laid before them, they found, upon the concurrent tes- 
timony of various persons residing in different parts of Eu- 
rope, charges deeply afi'ecting the honour of the queen — 
charges so deeply concerning, not only the dignity of the 
crown, but the moral feeling of the country, as to call for a 
solemn inquiry ; and that it was their opinion that such an in- 
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quiry would be most conveniently effected tlirougb the me- 
dium of a legislative proceeding. 

** The secret committee had not declared that the evi- 
dence of those various persons was true, or even that the 
documents were authentic. They had recommended a so- 
lemn inquiry, not a bill of divorce and degradation. That 
bill had been laid before the house, not by the committee, but 
by an individual peer — filling, no doubt, a situation of high 
responsibility in the government ; but, in the present case, 
simply preferring the bill as any other peer in that house 
might have preferred it. He took it for granted that the bill 
had not been drawn by the noble earl who Ijad presented it ; 
he did not inquire whether it had been drawn by the learned 
attorney-general ; but he was certain that he need make no 
apology for declaring that he should examine it as narrowly 
and with as much fearlessoess as if it w'cre a common indict- 
ment preferred at the lowest tribunal to wdiich a subject of 
the country could be summoned. When he looked at the 
terms of the bill (for he could find no abstract principle be- 
longing to it) he saw no state necessity mentioned, no public 
inconveuieuce [)!essed, as a cause why it should pass. But, 
to look for a moment at the recital of this bill — this ebullition, 
as it seemed to be, of moral feeling on the part of the party 
who drew' it — this bill which was to express the deep feeling 
which the House of Commons entertained of the ‘ scandalous, 
vicious, and immoral ’ conduct of the queen. 

‘‘In 1814, her majesty, then princes, s of Wales, being at 
Milan, engaged in her service one Bartholomew Bcrgami, a 
foreigner of low station, who had before served in a similar 
capacity. Well, there wr-s nothing very scandalous or vicious 
in that. And after the said B. Bergami liad so entered the 
service of the princess of Wales, a most unbecoming and de- 
grading intimacy commenced between them. Whether any 
given intimacy was unbecoming or degrading must be very 
much a matter of opinion ; and that which one of their lord- 
ships might deem derogatory, might by another be held pt-r- 
Icclly fitting for her majesty’s rank uiid station. ’I’he learned 
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counsel then read through a varietj of the charges against her 
majesty, among which it was impossible, he contended, to 
discover any thing either scandalous, unbecoming, or disgracc- 
ful~any thing which one human being hud u right to censure 
in the conduct of another, or any thing which could honestly 
be imputed as a crime, cither in a court of justice or in a le- 
gislative assembly. Hut this proceeding had been likened lo 
HQ ordinary bill of indictment. What,'’ said Mr. Denman, is It 
common, in bills of indictment, to slate the evideiiet' against tin; 
parly? — to slate ihe facts which, })erhaps, have governed tlu: 
decision of the grand jiiiy upon their exaimualion ? — 

to place upon the record, not a plain, honest, intelligible 
charge, but the evidence, the very evidence, upon which they 
have brought their own minds to a conclusion, perhaps most 
iincliaiilable /UicI unjust r Is there anything in bills of indict* 
ment insidious, insivaring und jcsuitical ?-™any thing that 
leaves the party accused in doubt and darkness as to the ciinu^ 
he is accused of? No ; the law of Englac*!, that law vviiich 
may be truly calkd llie perfection of roasi;!!, of jiislic(', and 
of humanity, is most careful that no individual shall ever be 
charged with an offence, the nature of which he shall not 
understand, and to which he shall not be prepared, if inno- 
cent, with an immediate answer. 

If I were to indict a man for murder, should, I upon the 
face of the hulictmeiil, state more than that he, with malice 
aforethoiiglit, &c., struck the blow ? Should 1 say, that John 
Thomas had been for ten years an enemy of the deceased r — 
that he had llireatcned him, and that he was seen to walch 
and to way-lay him ? Tlien why, for Heaven’s sake, in this niofU 
.solemn proceeding, where, from the nature of the offence 
charged — from the nature of the ciicunihUiiices atlending il— 
from the nature of the evidence by whicli ii is to be established, 
it becomes most peculiarly just, most absolutely necessarv, 
if justice is in! ended, that the defendant should iiave th<' 
most dear and distinct notice, the most precise adverUscaien! 
and warning of the facts Vvilh which she is eiuiiged - why 
urcuiiistaiices, which are at bi si bin e\nli wce fiom wiiitli tin 
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fact maj be inferred, wlij are lliose circumstances to be bla- 
zoned upon the face of the indictment 

Here the learned gentleman's argument was interrupted by 
the entrance of the queen. The house, as on the former day, 
rose to receive her majesty, wlio, attended by Lady Ann Ha- 
inilton, took her seat within the bar, and immediately in front 
of her counsel, 

Mr. Denman continued — It was for these reasons that 
he protested against the principle of the bill, which he could 
only view as an enumeration of doubtful circuinstaiices pro- 
ceeding upon an ex-parlc statement, capable probably of a 
complete and satisfactory answer, but certain to excite preju- 
dice against the parly accused, and supposed to be put fairly 
and impartially upon trial. But he would proceed for a 
monienl vvitii ilia language of the bill. It stated, ^ that hei 
majesty, the (jueeii, wholly regardless of hei honour and of her 
character, and unnundfui of her duty U) her husband, con- 
ducted herself to the said Bartoiomo Bergami, and in other 
respects, both in public and private, in various places and 
countries which she visited, with indecency, and with offensive 
familiarity and freedom.' What, the learned counsel would 
ask, was conveyed by such language ? How was such a charge 
to be met^ Wliatwas to be understood by ‘ in other respects?' 
Tliere were circumstances stated, which, at law', would be 
ronsicirred as most unjustly and most iniquitously stated; but 
not a word, not a fact, which proved the queen to have been 
unmindful of her duly to her husband : and then, in order to 
meet her vvitli a charge nf which she could have no notice, 
and could not possibly be prepared to answer, they provided 
tliemselves with arguments and witnesses as to indecent fami- 
liarities * in other respects.^ And then, as a climax, to which 
the author of the bill seemed to have worked himself, then 
came the charge which he had not dared to make point- 
blank, the charge which would of itself have been sufficient to 
support his bill, and without which it never could staud for a 
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moment ; then, as though he had worked himself up to the das- 
perate and unnatural j esoJiition of taking the chance that some 
suborned wretch from among the perjured abject pack, dragged 
by bribes from among the dregs of society in those countries 
which the queen had visited, might come up to the mark, then 
came the ‘ intercourse.* 

He had never known until now that it was necessary to 
qualify the word adultery. He should have thought (he simple 
word sufficient without any other epithet. But the deviser of 
the bill had worked himself up step by step, and, after reach- 
ing the points licentious and disgraceful, he had contrived to 
go one step further, in hopes of inducing the jury to i///cr 
adultery from the circumstances which might appear in evi- 
dence before them. The heau movement , however, was to 
come. First, was manifested the deep sense of her majesty's 
s«andalous and vicious conduct ; next, the determination that 
she had rendered herself unworthy of her station and preroga- 
tive ; then, the resolution to deprive her of those advantages ; 
and last, as though it had just occurred to llie mind of the in- 
genious writer, came that remarkable clause, which, as a post- 
script .sometinies contains the whole meaning of a letter, 
seemed to contain the whole force of the bill — llic sentence of 
divorce against her majesty the queen; thereby permitting 
her royal consort to contract a second marriage. 

" He had already, (the learned counsel continued,) alluded 
to the indefinite nature of the charges in the bill, — to their 
frcqivoiit dependence upon individual feeling and opinion. And 
upon what feelings or opinions was her majesty charged with 
indecent and improper freedoms ? For, after all, there was no- 
thing for it but opinion. We had opinions distilled to the third 
and fourth degree; presented by some one to the committee; 
by the committee to the secretary of state ; and by the secre- 
tary of state to the attorney -general; — opinions given by, the 
house knew not whom, and coming through channels equally 
unknown. He would defy any human being to point out a 
question upon which such variety of opinion might exist as 
upon that question of improper familiarity; and upon that 
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very point he would refer the house to one of the finest com- 
positions which had ever been produced by the pen of man, — 
the letter addressed by the Princess of Wales to his late ma- 
jesty, upon the subject of the inquiry in 1806. 

“ III the course of that inquiry, Mrs. Lisle, a lady of the 
highest character, was examined as to the conduct of the 
Princess of Wales, and she declared that she thought the con- 
duct of the princess ^ flirting,’ which was the strongest term 
remaining against the princess upon that inquiry. The letter 
to which he would refer their lordships contained these obser- 
vations : — ^ What Mrs. Lisle means by flirting conduct, what 
degree of impropriety she ascribes by that term, it is difficult 
to ascertain. How many women are there, most truly modest, 
most incapable of any thing improper, in deed or thought, who, 
iVom less natural reserve, from greater natural spirits, and from 
that want of caution which conscious innocence betrays thiim 
into, conduct themselves in a way which a woman of more 
reserved disposition might think too familiar, and which, if 
obliged upon her oatli to characterize, she might be forced, as 
honest woman, to say was flirting r’ The writer of that 
Yassage had, perhaps without knowing it, adopted, almost 
wmd for word, the language of Hume, in his observations on 
the fall and character of Anne Boleyn ; — ^ Anne, though she 
appears to have been entirely innocent, and even virtuous in 
her conduct, had a certain gaiety, if not levity, of character, 
which threw her off her guard, and made her less circumspect 
than htA' situation required. Her education in France ren- 
dered her more prone to those freedoms, and it was with 
difficulty she conformed herself to that strict ceremonial 
practised in tlie court of England.’ He would not pause 
for the application ; he was content with the passage. It 
was for minds differently constituted from that of her ma- 
jesty to continue on all occasions in the maintenance of strict 
reserve, and never to descemd lo the free and natural inter- 
course of society. 

An excellent and illustrious prince had taken a pritlo in 
being esteemed fgr the amenity of his disposition, and for the 
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ease with wliich he was wont to lose sight of his dignity in 
the association of his friends. When he was described as 
Omni asperitate carem, he deemed that no triYial eulogy was 
pronounced upon him. But the most remarkable instance of 
/omiliarity between personages of high rank and those of an 
humble station, which had come to his knowledge, was that 
of an Englii?h sovereign and a waiter at a tavern. It was said 
to have occurred when the illustrious party was Prince of 
Wales, during which period a note was once delivered to him 
commencing in this way, — ^ Sam. Spriggs, of the Cocoa-tree, 
sends his compliments to his royal highness/ I’he prince, ou 
afterwards meeting with Mr. Spriggs, observed to him, ^ This 
may be very well between you and me, Sarn ; but, for God’s 
sake do not play these tricks with our high fellows ; it would 
ueviir do with Norfolk or Arundel.’ 

It was impossible that their lordships should not have 
heard of the terms which had been offered to his illustrious 
client, on condition of her leaving this country. It was well 
known that she had been offered her royal yacht to convey her 
to the continent, — that her royal rank was recognised, — that 
she liad been entreated to accept fifty thousand pounds a 
year, — and that it had been also in contemplation to pre- 
sent to her the grateful acknowledgments of both houses of 
parliament for acceding to their wishes. Now, they all 
knew what was meant by a deductio ad absurdum ; and if the 
king’s ministers had really made such proposals to her majesty, 
the present bill was an jtbsurdity. If, with the same know- 
ledge which they now possessed of the facts and circmnsiaiiccs 
alluded to in the report of the secret couiinittco, they had sub- 
mitted any terms at all similar to those he had just stated, it 
followed, as a necessary consequence, that the charges against 
her majesty were false. 

A message from the crown had been delivered to them, 
iktating that the queen had arrived in this country, and there- 
fore it wras thought right to communicate certain papers to 
their lordships. But if, subsequently to this proceeding, a 
negotiation had taken place in which the proposals to which 
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lie had alluded were made and rejectee, the preamble of this 
bilfought to recite, instead of the libellous matter which it 
contained, the history of that negotiation. The bill was in- 
troduced on account of the queen’s arrival, not for the sake of 
the honour or dignity of the crown. The proposals were 
riyected because accompanied by a condition which her ma- 
jesty regarded as illegal, and because she was unwilling to 
acquiesce in any inference which some persons might be dis- 
posed to draw from the omission of her name in the prayers 
of our church. Therefore it was that she must now be stig- 
matized and degraded, and her royal consort be allowed to 
contract a second marriage. 

The preamble of the present bill was wholly irreconcilable 
to the recorded facts of this extraordinary case. He did not 
wish to treat the subject with levity, but he must say that he 
had almost conceived himself to be in a theatre when he saw so 
many noble lords on a committee, each producing as it wer^ 
his own little fact, and adding some new circumstance, in or- 
<ler to make out, if possible, a substantive offence. He 
thought he heard one noble person observe, that a menial ser- 
vant had been promoted, another that an order of merit 
had been conferred on him, and a third that the queen’s 
deportment did not correspond with her dignity. A fourth, 
in the spirit of Mrs, Candour^ might declare that he did not 
believe one half of what was alleged, and then start a doubt 
whether an inquiry might not disclose very important matter. 
It appeared to him that they had been rehearsing the School 
for Scandal—ihnt they had been performing a solemn farce. 
Had Malvolio really intrigued with his mistress ? or had the 
other servants quarrelled with the steward, and determined to 
seek revenge ? 

He must again complain of the indistinct and indefinite na 
ture of the charges — of the multiplicatiott of facts, to which 
it was impossible to give any answer, or to establish any de- 
fence. He complained also, that it held out motives to in- 
duce their lordships to pass it, which could not operate tr 
the prejudice of any cause tried before a jury, or brought be 
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fore their lordships by impeachment, llie offeuce would 
then be clearly described, and might receive a distinct answer; 
each of their lordships would, in the latter case, be called 
ii])on to decide it specific question on his honour. Suppose 
them to be satisfied that there was no evidence of adultery, 
suine of them might cnlertaiii such high notions of female 
propriety as to condemn what others might think innocent, 
ami feel induced to lend their sanction to this measme. 
Some might require conclusive proof of ruliiiteiy, others 
miglit be content with grounds of surmise. He knew, indeed, 
that many of tluan would not support the lull unless adultery 
•vas as clearly ascei taiued as in cases of ordinary divorce ; but 
he also apprehended that there were many who niiglit think 
that the same evidi ncc frotn winch a jury woidd presume the 
act ill a civil action for criminal conversation, would lie sulii- 
cient in this instance, lliit, in cases of that nature, the proof 
nsuully consisted of a variety of circumstances, as well as of 
<lirect evidence of a criminal intercourse. There was the 
wife’s clfcbaiiclied mind, her estjanged alfcclions, and not sc l- 
dom the desertion of her husband and family. Uut if the of- 
fence of adultery was to be proved at a criminal bar, llic 
judge would require, as in all criminal jnoseciilions, cither 
ocular proof, or evidence tanlainonnt to it. How was he to 
gauge their lordship’s tastes, or to calculate tlie iinpri'ssion 
which such or such statements might make upon liiem ? It 
was possible that faminarities iniglii have occasionally laLtm 
place amidst the inconveniences of long journeys, such as a 
servant silting at the same table with her majesty — an inci- 
dent then easily accounted for, but vvh'ch would have been 
highly improper in the usual cour.se of domestic life. 

Some of tiii ir lordsiiioN migiu ludii it improper to pro- 
mote a servant, r/lhers miglii convict a dilimenl ground ; 
nay, it was possible that no two noble lords might vole 
for this measure on the same ground. It might seem to 
marry that, m default of legal evidence, considerations ot ex- 
pediency ought to be admitted. VVlien .great interests were 
at stake, and between high parlies, these considerations wxre 
too oiten ailowcd t ml: ii*" c ‘lifir mllucucc. 
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He had heard it said — it had indeed but lately been the 
language of the press — that one of these parties must keep 
Ills place, and that the other ought therefore to be deposed ; 
that the queen, if she could not be punished as a culprit, 
might be sacrificed as a victim. True it was their lordships 
could never be induced to convict by sentiments of this na^ 
tuie, nor did he wish oj dwell longer on a subject so painful ; 
hut he was anxious to remind their lordships, that it was within 
the competence of the House of Commons to impeach in a 
rase like the present. The ordinary rules of special ploarling 
did not apply to it; and although no grand jury could find a 
bill of facts done at Milan, the House of Commons might 
impeach for whatever atfected the dignity and lif.uour of the 
crf)wn, or the safety and interests of tlie State. 

'I’his tiial her majesty had challenged; but slic regarded 
the bill ns uo trial — as a proceeding ( alculated only to be- 
wilder and betray, and as to the justice of which the jaiblic 
would have a right to entertain strong suspicions. For l.is own 
pan, he (lisclainicd tfirowing any suspicions on their lordships* 
justice ; he had the highest respect for Uie institutions of his 
country, and would submit to a grievance ralhei than asperse 
them ; but it would undoubtedly be said, that their loidship-s 
had ofticiously volunteered on this occasion, and passed a bill 
of divorce without any of tlie necessary precautions. To 
these assertions it might be difficult, lierealter, to find an 
answer ; and lie solemnly implored their lordships to stop ere 
it was loo late. Tliey had heard from his learned friend 
(Mr. Froughum) a powerful and convincing argument on the 
evil tendency t)f bills intlicting penalties, and on their utter 
repugnance to every principle of justice. They exhibited the 
legislator and judge making at the same time the ])unish- 
nient and the crime. 

“ He woi.ld refer them again to those e>cellent protests in 
I .ord StruiVord’s case which had been mentioned by his learned 
triend, and from ilie principles set forth in which they never 
on Id depart, niffiout the commission of sonic injustice. It 
appeared to him that the honour of the peerage wa^ tlearly 
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bought by having an ancestor to be found in those majorities 
vvho passed the bill of attainder against Lord Strafford. What 
reason had been assigned why their lordships should now in- 
terfere with the House of Commons^ or send down to them a 
bill of this description, there to be debated and discussed, 
possibly under the influence of instructions received from its 
constituents, and having no power to examine witnesses upon 
oath ? If the charges emanated from that house, they might 
take the form of an impeachment, and then the question would 
be tried judicially, the evidence received on oath, and the 
decision pronounced upon the honour of their lordships. 
Why were their lordships to share their judicial power wdth 
the people at large — possibly w'ith every petty corporation 
that enjoyed the elective franchise? 

He had heard it lately said by one of the most distinguished 
members of the House of Commons, that the house never went 
into any inquiry without disgracing itself before the inquiry was 
brought to a termination. Then let their lordships look at the 
situation of the third branch of the legislature. The king had high 
powers, and was in all cases a mighty auxiliary, Was he, how- 
ever, in this question to be viewed as a fair umpire ? Had he 
kept his peace in these proceedings ? and if he had, would their 
lordships pronounce sentence of divorce without a complaint 
from one of the contracting parties to the marriage ? if, on the 
other hand, the king had complained, if he had in fact initiati^d 
this proceeding, and set all this machinery into tremendous 
operation, how could they, without the greatest of all 
mockeries, call on him to give his assent to a measure of 
which he was himself the principal author? Although the 
uibject might he treated in that house with a spirit of perfect 
justice, it was not possible that doubts should not exist as to 
the principle of the measure. 

When he commenced his address, his royal client had not 
entered the house ; and therefore he now in her presence, 
once more appealed to their lordships to avert this public 
mischief — miscalled a trial. Her majesty .was departing from 
no j[)riuciplc in making this appeal ; she still challenged a 
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trials but a fair trial ; she was not satisfied that her accuser 
should send sealed bags of papers to the most distinguished 
of her judges^ or that the final sentence should be pronounced 
by himself. There was no inconsistency in thus attempting 
to stifle a disgusting inquiry, and to stop the progress of such 
an attack on the honour of the first subject, and perhaps the 
future sovereign, of these realms. Their lordships’ decision, 
he trusted, would not tend to impair the foundations of society, 
or to weaken tlie force of those moral examples by which they 
were most effectually secured. Was this, in point of fact, a 
bill of divorce, or was it not ? The last four lines would 
suffice for this object ; and the sole object, he would venture 
to assert, of this bill was to release his majesty from the sacred 
obligations of marriage. If it were a private or ordinary bill 
of divorce, the husband would be called upon to make answer, 
upon oath, to all questions relative to his own conduct — to all 
inquiries whether he had ever consented that his wife should 
Jive apart from him, or abroad at a distance from him. 

Divorce was regarded by the law as a peculiar species of 
indulgence : and, in order to preserve the sanctity of the mar- 
riage vow, it was never granted except wdiere the complaining 
party was himself free from blame. Let their lordships, then, 
suppose the case of a young and accomplished woman coming 
to these shores from a foreign country, with prospects of 
splendour almost unparalleled ; that, on her arrival, instead of 
meeting an affectionate husband, she found an alienated mind ; 
tliat the solemnities of marriage did not prevent his being still 
surrounded by mistresses ; that the birth of a child, instead of 
affording a pledge of mutua] regard, became the signal of 
aggravated insult, and was shortly followed by her expulsion 
from the husband’s roof. That, even then, spies were placed 
over her to report or to fabricate storips of her conduct. If, 
after all these circumstances, an ex^parte inquiry took place and 
terminated in a complete acquittal ; and, in consequence of 
that acquittal, she was restored to society and to the embraces 
of a father by v/lioni s)jc w'as never deserted ; if, siibscquciitly, 
she had been induced tu go abroad, and that the same niachi- 
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nations were renewed against her, in the hope that what hac’; 
failed in England might succeed in Italy, and the charges, 
which had before been blown to atoms by argument and ridi- 
cule, might at length' avail if not to convict, at least to blacken, 
to degrade, and to destroy ; in a case like this, where the hus- 
band had thus shown himself indihereiit to the honour and 
happiness of his wife— where he had abdicated all ihusei 
duties which alone gave him the rights of a husband — would 
their lordships listen for one moment to his case? Surely 
not, and he would be obliged to retire from their bar with 
feelings which it was unnecessary to describe. 

If, then, this matter were to proceed (whicn ne prayeil' 
to God it migutnot — and he so prayed, not more for the sake 
of his royal client than for the sake of the country, and of the 
Sovereign himself) — but if it w'erc to proceed, he now claiuied 
the fullest and amplest opportunities of reenmination. If, 
by incontinence, unkindness, or brutality, the wife was driven 
from her home, and was afterwartis charged with adultery, 
lo refuse all inquiry into fhs hiisbaiid^s conduct was evitleiuly 
to allow him to take advantage of his own wrong. Recriini- 
natioii appeared to him the most important right belonging to 
a consort. Unless, then, the rules of morality were made, 
not for the high, but for the low, and unless laws were to be 
suspended only for llie powerful, and never for the weak, such 
an example, he was sure, would not be established. 

IVills of pains and ptmalties had but one justification — that 
of state necessity ; and it was singular that in many eases of 
iJieir adoption this argunient pointed another way. In llie 
ease f f Knight and Riirton, in 1700, in wliicii the olfence 
was tiiat of forging an instrument, the hill was passed in tin 
House of Commons by acciamalion : the House of Lord - 
divided equally, but the casting vote oi the Duke of I^eeci' 
decided the question in favour of the ’oil). The oth iicc \va.> 
afterwards tried at the Old Bailey, auci a verdict of acijuiltai 
was found, he bciicved, upon the iiK ii'ts, But the case ol 
Strafiord was a mm h more uuforlqnate and signal in 
of ilic tlanger that utfeiided all judicial pr()Cee<liug ' 
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carried on without the sanction of judicial forms. The same 
House which acquitted Lord Strafford on the impeachment, 
acfpiicsccd in the bill of attainder against him for the same 
alle ged offences. The language in which history spoke of 
that nobleman’s execution fiirnisheil a solemn warning to 
future ages of the necessity of adhering to strict rules in tlu 
administration of public justice. 

'Hie case of Sir John Fenwick was, he acknowledged, a 
pc^culiar one : it was one attenihd w ith many criininal circum- 
stances, and tlu'.re was at It^ast the rij;»pearance of necessity to 
justify it. 15ut, with regard to the insirmces of Pkmket, 
Kelly, anti the of loc:ln;sle!j he must oLscivb that, 

until he examined their lordships’ journals, he was not aware 
tin'll iuin^iice liati been carried to -!uh an extent, ’riie hill 
.ig.iiiist Dr. Aiterbary was pasticci on the written evidence of a 
dead person ; and liie bishop was not aiioweil to disprove the 
fuels contained In ll\e svvitten statemeut. '’rUus evidence not 
admissible in a court of erijiiinal law was received, and all op- 
portunitv of rebutting it withheld. It fcoemod as if, when a 
stale necoHsily was alleged to exist, there was no longer any 
question of guilt or innocence, and us if the sole objt'ct was 
to get rid of a certain party. Still the guiding precedents 
which had [)e ai pointed out for the measure under considera- 
tion alfecled hold (;iit tin full means of asserting and proving 
innocence. Now, in the first mstance, let them consider 
whether tliere existed any shadow of public necessity for tliis 
ioeasuic, and whellier uii apprehension might; not rather he 
cniei tallied lliat its adoption would endanger the public 
welfare. 

He did not wish to influence tiicir lordslnps’ minds by 
extraneous considcrationr, ; he was satisfied they would act on 
the principle, Jial: jusliiiay run!: calnta , hut at least he might 
be permitted to observe, that tliose considerations afforded 
no additional reason for their taking upon ihenlselvcvS an un- 
necessary task, it appeared to him that this procetding 
migiic eventuaiiM lead to a disjiut d succession. If hijs 
jesty should again imniy, and a child, the fruit of that, mar 
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liage, be born, there might yet remain in moral ana religious 
minds a doubt as to the validity of that marriage, and whether 
Its oftspring had a just title to the crown. Far was it from 
him, as a lawyer, to question the power of an act of parlia- 
ment to regulate the succession, but disputes of that nature 
arose from feelings to which parliament themselves were some- 
times obliged to yield. The title of Henry IV. was recog- 
nised by as valid an act of parliament as was ever passed, as 
the title of Henry VI. also was on more than one occasion. 
In the reign of Henry VIII., the issue of Queen Katherine 
was excluded, as was subsequently the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn. Four years after the death of the Queen Jane Sey- 
mour, and upon the king's marriage with Anne of Cleves, a 
new settlement was mado. The king, on this occasion, did 
not divorce his wife till he had provided another: and he 
w^as. after wards twice married, and had nearly again changed 
the succession. In 1553, it was altered in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey, and the titles of Mary and Elizabeth were re- 
stored. To recur, then, to the possibility of a disputed suc- 
cession^ being the consequence of the present measino, he 
must now with iulinite pain advert to certain proceedings 
w hich took place in the year 1809, relative to the conduct of 
an illustrious person, the heir-apparent to tlie throne. If 
scandalous or immoral conduct were to lead to the forfeiture 
of a crown, and conflicting claims to aiise as to the superior 
title of his majesty’s future child and the present heir, the latter 
might be told that his claim was gone, and that, to prove this; 
it was only necessary to send for the minutes of the House of 
Commons, by which it appeared that he was guilty of all that 
was imputed to the queen, and of much more. So, with re- 
gard to the other royal dukes of the same Illustrious family, the 
same objection might perhaps be addressed to them, if their 
conduct for six whole years were to be examined with a view* 
of detecting scandalous freedoms or adulterous intercourse. 
In point of principle, this could n'^t be regarded as a single 
measure. If a queen-consort w'cre to be hurled from her sta- 
tion int6 beggary and exile, the same priaciple might apply to 
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a (juetn-regnant : but there was not one word in this bill which 
went to deprive her majesty of her right of succession to the 
throne She was not, however, so remote in blood as to 
make that succession an impossible event. There was, at this 
moment, precisely the same difference as existed at the time 
of the revolution between William and George 1. 

If this, then, were the case, how was it possible for them 
to avoid incurring the greatest dangers by this proceeding ? 
Were their lordships prepared to say that improper and vicious 
courses were a ground of exclusion from the throne ? There 
was one question, one point which their lordships could not 
have failed to observe, and that was, how many slanders in 
this case had been circulated against rank and authority. He 
should have thought that, instead of using the authority under 
which this proceeding had arisen to give a sanction to those 
slanders, there would have been a disposition upon the part 
of their lordships to put down all those calumnies-— and more 
especially those levelled against persons in authority— the dis- 
semination of which had so long been the crying disgrace of 
the country. If a proceeding of this kind was to be entertained 
in that house against the queen, it w^as equally competent for 
it to entertain another one of the same description against the 
heir-apparent, or the heir-presumptive; and he w'ould add, 
justly so ; they ought to be empowered so to proceed in the 
other case. It^ ugairi, by the introduction of a measure like 
that before their lordships, one peer could uncrown the queen, 
another peer might uncrown the king ; and he would say fur- 
ther, that the public opinion, which, after all, must dispose 
of crowns, and sceptres, and kingdoms, would receive the 
same bias with equal facility. He did not say that, in the 
further progress otthe present proceeding, no justice would be 
done ; but he did affirm this — that its principle was one cal- 
culated to operate, and fatally, upon the monarchy of the 
country. He well knew that there were numbers who main- 
tained that the queen should have equal justice done to her 
, with any other person, being a subject of the realm. It was 
contended by others, that were shp. a subject, she would have 
T 3J 
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had Sttcfc steps taken against her out of doors, as should in 
principle be the same with the pending measure : but he must 
aayi that in regard to this particular proceeding, the case of the 
queen was not parallel to that of any subject of the realm. 

This was a proceeding against the queen alone ; but he 
was quite sure that for that reason their lordships would not 
think her majesty the less entitled to that protection which 
every honourable mind must be ready to award her. That 
which was true with respect to subjects at large, was not true 
as of princes of the blood royal ; for the situation which they 
held in the country necessarily made them objects of greater 
envy and detraction than individuals in a different sphere ; aiul 
he did know but that the example of the 6th of June last 
might be the cause of the creation and diffusion of a variety of 
slanders, originating at St. Omer’s, (as we understood the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman), and other parts of France, 
affecting many individuals, but principally that royal personage 
♦o whom fifty thousand pounds per annum had been offerea 
as the compensation for those rights which she demanded, 
and by whom that offer had been refused. If their lordships 
would suppose for a moment, that upon this unfortunate occa- 
sion, any degraded person had, by some secret means, found 
admission into tlic palace of tlic queen, and it should appear 
that he had entered tliere with some treasonable intention of 
undermining her stale and dignity, he would ask their lord- 
ships, whether, even in that case, any surer or more effectual 
means could have been resorted to for such a purpose ? He 
would ask also, whether the case of the queen might not be 
made the example for the deposition of the throne also? He 
would ask another question — whetlier the experience of all 
former times did not bear upon the possibility of such a fact ? 

It was very remarkable, but their lordships would well 
remember, that the origin of the French revolution was markea 
by calumnies and libels against the French queen — imputa 
tions against that unfortunate woman, which were coupled 
with slanders and insinuations against all that was pure, and 
noble, and honourable, in France. Their lordships would rr- 
♦•ollert that eventful and gJoomy period, when the unhallowed 
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hands of desperate men were raised against insulted royalty— 
a period at which^ as had been well observed by an elegant 
writer (Mr. Burke), all the beautiful delicacy of the female 
character was violated and despised— a period at which that 
modest sensitiveness, that sacred purity, which impose upon 
man ^ all those moral obligations which the heart owns, and 
which the understanding ratifies,* were lost in the licentious 
profligacy of the day ; when it had become a common observ- 
ation, that ^ a king was but a man— >a queen was but a woman 
— a woman was but an animal, and that an animal not of the 
highest order.* But their lordships w ould readily recall the 
glowing picture which that great writer had drawn of the illus- 
trious family to which he (Mr. Denman) had alluded ; and 
they would deplore the unhappy consequences which must at 
all times be entailed, even upon tlie most moral, the most 
strict, the most virtuous persons that could ever sit on thrones, 
if these libels and calumnies were to be propagated, and in- 
quires instituted into the privacies of royal life, which were 
revolting to commanding understanding, united to correct feel- 
ing. The learned gentleman then went on to eulogize those 
distinguishing ornaments of female character to which he had 
before adverted : and to ask their lordships, what would be 
the consequence of encouraging a species of inquiry calcu- 
lated to harm or destroy their delicate texture ; and particu- 
larly as regarded their existence in this country, in the persons 
of those whom the constitution had vested with rank and au- 
thority f What, but the stripping of the throne itself of these, 
its most beautiful, most honourable ornaments, and the re- 
placing it by that sort of Pharisaical republic, which would then 
be erected upon the ruins of the English monarchy i But ho 
knew that the greatness of the female character consisted in 
throwing from it, to an immeasurable distance, that species of 
impertinence and intrusion which would presume to violate, by 
unwarranted inquiries, the sanctity of domestic privacy ; and 
upon these grounds alone he might rest his only and general 
defence, if it were^ necessary, of the queen, against a measure 
intended to exclude from the throne her who ought to adorn 

u a 
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it~who cftinc here with every expectation^ with every reason- 
able hope, of sharing it — and who, it was now attempted to be 
argued, had forfeited — not forfeited, indeed, but had lost — 
her just claim to it. 

Tliere was another subject of great importance to which 
he would allude, and that was, to the argument which had 
been advanced by his learned friend (Mr. Brougham) on a 
fbrmer occasion, founded upon decisions not only of the com- 
mon law, but of the ecclesiastical courts, to the effect — that 
marriage was a contract not merely of a religious, but of a 
civil, nature. He did trust that their lordships would re-consi- 
der this important point, involving, as it did, so important and 
sacred a consideration, lie did hope that their lordships would 
be induced to-morrow, to hear, upon this subject, his learned 
friend (Dr. Lushington, we believe), who would be much 
better able to explain to them the ecclesiastical law' upon tlie 
matter than himself ; but, if this indulgence should be refused, 
he should then ask the assistance of the noble and learned, 
and reverend prelates, who sat in that house, to explain the 
subject more fully to their lordships. lie had particularly to 
request that their lordships would consider the balance of evil 
upon this occasion ; and that they would inquire what state- 
necessity existed for the adoption of the present measure. 
In any result, he trusted, and he was sure that there would be, 
upon dieir lordships’ part, nothing like a disregard or under- 
valuing of the sacred obligations and the civil and religious 
character of the marriage tie ; but that this inquiry being one 
founded in justice to the moral feeling of the country, that 
contract, and its grave and important nature, w'ere never to be 
lost sight of. Comparatively speaking, such an inquiry could 
do no possible good ; but, as their lordships would perceive 
in its termination might do much positive harm. Here he 
must repeat, that he did protest and object in the most solemn 
manner against bills of pains and penalties; and especially 
against a bill of pains and penalties, in which the scene was 
laid in foreign states, at a great distance from this country^ and 
carried through a term of six years ; and upon which the illus- 
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tnous party had been denied a list of the witnesses against 
her— -a privilege which the usage of inferior courts sanctioned 
and establipshed in every other case. In point of fact, the 
application to their lordships, originally, was, that the sub- 
stantial benefit might be given, and the inconvenience avoided ; 
and this great principle might be recognised, it was submitted, 

' but modified in any manner that to their lordships might ap- 
pear most suitable and convenient. 

" Now, he said that before a grand jury the witnesses pub- 
licly presented themselves to be sworn, and thti indictment 
was founded upon their evidence. No man was left in the 
dark about the charge brought against liim, or deprived of the 
opportunity of knowing what was the character of those who 
appeared against him. He felt justified in saying, therefore, 
that, so far from having r(?ceived any thing like favour at their 
lordships’ hands, her majesty had every reason to complain of 
the course which had been taken; those times, however. In 
which that complaint originated were now passed. He again 
protested, in her majesty’s name, against all bills of pains and 
penalties, but most solemnly against a bill of pains and penal- 
ties in a case which admitted of impeachment. He protested 
against their lordships’ declining those duties which the con- 
stitution had imposed upon them, and undertaking one which 
it was not competent for them, and which they were never 
deemed likely to perform ; from which no good consequence 
was likely to result, and in the discharge of which they must 
subject themselves to the prv>bability of receiving a check 
from the other branch of the legislature. While he urged 
these considerations to their lordships, however, he must also 
strongly protest against any imputation that himself, or those 
with whom he was acting, w^eie declining the combat upon 
which they had entered. They pleaded against the manner, 
but they did not sin ink from the trial. 

On the part of her majesty he i night be allowed to observe, 
that it was painful for him to be compelied to allude to unplea- 
sant circumstaiices ^fleeting royal and illustrious individuals, 
or to revive the recollection of many past events, but he trusted 
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that he should stand acquitted to their lordships for the faithful 
discharge of his duty to the best of his means and powers. He 
felt also that he owed to her majesty some apology, because 
in the course of his argument, he had been necessarily, though 
hypothetically, led to suppose something like a possibility of 
guilt under circumstances which, he was sure, never could 
have existed, and from which her majesty^s high honour would 
have revolted. I beg to say, my lords, that whatever may be 
enacted, — whatever may be done, by the exertions of any in- 
dividual, by the perversion of truth, or through the peijury of 
witnesses, — whatever be the consequences which may follow, 
and whatever she may suffer, — I will, for one, never withdraw 
from her those sentiments of dutiful homage which I owe to 
her rank, to her situation, to her superior mind, to her groat and 
royal heart ; nor, my lords, will I ever pay to any one w ho inav 
usurp her majesty’s station, that respect which belongs alone 
to her whom tlie laws of God and man have made the consort 
of the king, and the queen of these kingdoms.*' 

Mr. Denman having linished speaking, her majesty, accom- 
panied by Lady A. IJainiltoii, rose from her scat, and quilled 
the house for a short interval. 

The Attorn EY-CENERAL then rose. — “ He could not re- 
frain from observing, after his learned friend had addressed 
their lordships wdth so much ability in this stage of the pro 
ceeding, that he thought they could have no reason to regrd 
the election they had made subsequently to the objection which 
w»as taken yesterday ; because (undoubtedly, in consequence 
of the license w ith which their lordships had indulged them 
upon the present occasion,) they had had all the advantage 
which they possibly could have obtained in this stage of the 
proceedings, by statements of facts, which, although they were 
all introduced into this part of the case as facts, be must con^ 
tend were not yet founded on the evidence before their lord- 
•hips ; by assumptions, gratuitously made ; and by calumnies 
(an expression by which he /naant not the slightest disrespect 
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to his learned friends^ but he must repeat it^) by calumnies, 
unsupported, at present, by any thing but their own assertion. 
He found himself, therefore, placed in this most difficult of 
all situations, prepared as he was, and had come there, ho 
argue the only question which he understood to be before their 
lordships, — namely, the principle of this bill. He was now 
driven, by the course which his learned fiicnds had taken, to 
consider the facts of the case as they had chosen to represent 
them. He stood, therefore, under this disadvantage, — that 
while their assertions would go forth to their lordships and to 
the world as having been made by them from their own 
knowledge of the facts, he was not, in this stage, at liberty to 
contradict them. The matter of that statement, however, w'as 
not before their lordships in evidence ; but it had been rea- 
soned upon as if the whole of it were true and indisputable. 
Their lordships* passions had been worked upon, and their 
feelings led away by the eloquence which had been exhausted 
upon subjects foreign to the question before them. That 
simple dry question he understood to be this, * whether c' 
not, assuming the preamble of this bill to be proved on evi- 
dence (because even his learned friends in their argument were 
obliged to assume that,) — whether or not the bill was sustain- 
able upon principle ?’ Such, as he supposed, was the only 
question for their lordships’ consideration. He did, therefore, 
most solemnly implore, and most earnestly entreat them, 
before he came to meet that part of the argument, to banish 
from their minds those impressions which could not fail to 
have been made upon them by the most eloquent addresses 
of his learned friends, and in particular, by that which they 
had just heard. But giving that learned friend all due credit, 
and every due tribute of respect for the great eloquence and ta- 
lents which he had displayed, yet he would say, that nine-tenths 
of hii statement w^ere wholly foreign to the subject before their 
lordships ; and, upon a calm and dispassionate consideration, 
he trusted that it could not have the least effect upon theii 
lordships* minds in coming to a decision upon the only ques- 
tion which was n(fw in truth before them, — whether or no 
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they wouio proceed in the inquiry ? And then, supposing it to 
be proceeded in, and that they should think the evidence sa- 
tisfactorily made out, the serious, grave, and, at the same lime, 
disgusting charge against her majesty, — whether their lord- 
ships would be prepared to say, that this bill should not pass ; 
or that it had something so horrible in its principle, that it 
should not proceed, or be followed up by the enactments which 
were contained in it ? But now he came to argue this ques- 
tion, perhaps they would allow him to recur to the manner in 
which it had been argued by her majesty's counsel. 

"It had been stated, and to-day his learned friend had ex- 
pressly admitted, that, in arguing this case, the preamble of 
the bill must be considered as established by testimony ; and 
yet their lordships were told of suborned evidence, perjured 
witnesses, calumniators, spies, and traducers. If all this were 
80 even (which he denied,) it did not come before them at the 
proper time. This was not dealing with the question plainly 
and openly. It was tampering with their lordships' feelings, and 
treating the subject quite unfairly : because the question sim- 
ply was, and briefly, whether this bill should not be proceeded 
in to all its subsequent stages, provided the preamble should 
be proved ? But here he was in another difficulty. Another 
objection had been started by his learned friend to-day, who 
had gone through the preamble, and had attacked, not only 
the manner in which it was worded, but who had gone into 
the whole history of the manner, (and he supposed it was com- 
petent for the learned gentleman to do so, b} their lordslnps 
having permitted him,) in which the bill had been framed 
and introduced ; and then had proceeded to argue that her 
majesty laboured under a disadvantage from the proceeding 
which had been adopted, to which she would not have been 
liable in the case of a proceeding before a grand-jury, 
afterwards referred to another jury. But he (the attorney- 
general,) imagined that their lordships must have been satisfied, 
yesterday, that no such proceeding, in this instance, could 
take place. 

** If the acts in question bad been committee in this coun- 
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try, they would have subjected her majesty to a charge of high 
treason, and to the consequences of such a crime. But by 
reason of their being alleged to have been committed with a 
foreigner, and in a foreign state, her majesty escaped from the 
charge, and from the punishment of the otfence : she became, 
on that account, not amenable to the law of high treason. 
His learned friends had dwelt at great length, and, no doubt, 
with eflfect, on the circumstance of their lordships having re- 
ferred the papers to a secret committee, and having introduc- 
ed a measure upon the recommendation of that committee. 
His learned friend had stated that a seciet committee had been 
assimilated to a grand jury ; but that, in the present case, they 
had proceeded upon evidence which no grand jury would go 
upon, and found on it a charge which no grand jury would 
fmd. But their lordships would allow him to ask, whether 
the secret committee had found any thing against the queen, as 
a finding by them ? According to th6 words of their report, 
they considered that there was a serious ground of accusation 
against the queen from what they had seen ; and that, in their 
opinion, that accusation did so much aft'ect, not only the cha- 
racter of her majesty, but the honour arul dignity of the crown, 
as to render some legislative enactment necessary. Then, 
with respect to the proceedings of this secret committee, the 
learned gentleman said that the secret committee had not 
recommended this bill. Why, they recommended some legis- 
lative proceeding, and that must be a bill. Such being the 
case, he would ask, whether any objection could be taken to 
their recommendation ? He would affirm, moreover, that this 
was not only the most regular, but the only proceeding which 
could be adopted upon the occasion. But, whether it was or 
was not, at any rate that was not the question now before their 
lordships. They had already decided upon that point, by 
agreeing that it should be read a first time ; and the question 
now was, whether it shouhl proceed? It had been said, that 
the secret committee had, proceeded upon unvouched docu- 
ments, and on suclj alone. He had no reason for knowing 
what those documents w^ere more than hia learned friend ; but 
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ite firmljr belieyed, that to many of tlie depositions the wit • 
nesses had been sworn. But why was all this matter addressed 
to their lordships i It was not at all in point ; and they had 
already decided upon the matter : the bill was founded upon 
the recommendation of a legislative proceeding, retained by 
ihe secret committee. 

One observation had been made by his learned friend, 
'H'hich he thought a very extraordinary one, coming from a 
lawyer as he was* He complained that the preamble of this 
bilf contained that which indictments at common law did not 
contain, namely, the evidence on which the indictment was 
founded — that the evidence intended to be brought forward 
against her majesty was recited in the preamble. But had his 
loariied frieud forgotten that even the common law, foreseeing 
the hardships which might arise in some cases — in cases of 
the highest crime known to the state, high treason — had en- 
acted, that not only should the charge be stated in the pro- 
ceedings, but the evidence also upon which that charge was 
brought ? The honourable and learned gentleman then went 
on to argue upon the equity and humanity of this provision, 
and to contend that, had the case been di6ferent in this in- 
stance, his learned fWends would have argued with equal zeal 
for such a framing of the preamble as that they now decried. 
He maintsuned that, so far from the words ^ adulterous inter- 
course’ being any new form in bills of divorce, sued for in 
that house, on account of criminal coua^ersation, illicit inter- 
course, Sfc,, they occurred in at least nine-tenths of all such 
bills ever laid upon their lordships’ table ; but, in fact, the 
acts whkh were to be proved before their lordships were 
charged, and not merely generally laid. 

As to what had been said by Mr. Denman, in regard to 
her Majesty’s promotion of Bergami from a menial statiouj 
and the sort of ridicule and humour with which he viewed the 
charge of illicit intercourse, and the different construction and 
feeling entertained by other nations upon the subject of de- 
cency and (’ecorum, upon whieh the learned gentleman bad 
also the time for the discussion of these poin^ was not 
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y«t conic ; but they were to be argued by and by. As to a 
series of facts being charged, and not a specific act, he 
would ask their lordships, whether the same thing did not oc- 
cur in Bishop AUerbury’s case? (Here the Attorney-Ge 
neral read an extract from the bill of pains and penalties en 
acted in that case ; and argued, that the principle of tha*^^ 
measure was the same ns had been observed in the prr u nf 
one.) It had been strangely objected as against the bill .be- 
fore their lordships, that the secret coininittie had not ex- 
pressed any opinion of their own in their report : suiely not, 
it was for their lordships to form their opinions. (The ho 
noiirable and learned gentleman then entered into a defence o 
the conduct of those who had endeavoured to prevent the 
further proceeding of this inquiry. At the time they made 
tliose efforts the bill was not in its present stage, and there- 
fore the ridicule of his learned friend was not merited.) It 
liad been complained that this measure was not before 
their lordships acting in their judicial character, as they 
M ould have been acting had they resorted to an impeachment. 
15 ut it was matter of doubt, however decidedly the contrary 
position had been assumed by his learned friends, whether an 
impeachment in this case could be made. The leanied gentle- 
tiiaii went on to shew, that if, in point of fact, an iinpeach- 
iiicnt had been adopted, his learned friends would have been 
prepared with arguments of exactly an opposite tendency 
to show' the inexpediency of such a measure. 

** Tldverting to the manner in which the qiieen^s counsel had 
characterized the tainted evidence, and, as they called them, 
the false charges, he remarked that it was not competent for 
them to make such illusions to the evidence before it had 
been heard ; and, as far as he knew, he would venture to 
say, that it was of as fair a description as had ever been ut- 
tered before that tribunal. It was as unjust as illiberal to at- 
tempt to traduce the character of those whose depositions 
were not yet known even to counsel themselves. His learned 
friends on the other side had introduced a variety of topics 
before the proper time, and by decrying the evidence ere the 
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character of it was known, they had acted in a manner ari un- 
ju,st and as partial as could be conceived* The indulgence 
which the house had granted them of being heard against 
the principle of the measure in the present stage, had, in 
his opinion, been much abused ; for, instead of limiting their 
arguments to the principle of the bill, they had launched into 
inuendoes, insinuations, and assertions, which ought not to 
have been made. Whatever respect he might entertain per- 
sonally for his learned friends, it was his duty to observe 
that they did not stand there in the character of witnesses, 
and that therefore their lordships could pay no regard to their 
sweeping statements of facts, or to topics introduced with 
the view of influencing the house in its decision, though ir- 
relevant to the (juestion under consideration. His learned 
friends had called their lordships’ attention to the protest 
which had been entered against this mode of proceeding in 
the case of Bishop Attcrbiiry, and which had been drawn up 
by the then Lord Chancellor Cowper.” 

[Here liord Holland smiled, and Mr. Brougham whis- 
pered to the Attorney-General, that Lord Cowper was not 
chancellor at the time he protested against that bill.] 

The Attorney-General then resumed his speech: ‘‘True,” 
said he ; “ Lord Cow per was afterw'ards I-iord Chancellor ; 
but he wished their lordships to observe, that one of the prin- 
cipal objections recorded in that protest was, that proceedings 
of this kind were in their nature, though not in form, judicial. 
In a case such as this their lordships were sitting to receive 
evidence, and though their functions might not be so purely 
judicial as in a case of impeachment, still they were bound to 
look at the evidence as scrupulously as if the present were a 
trial by impeachment. Did his learned friends suppose that 
their lordships were on this occasion to abandon that high 
principle of judicial impartiality — that they were not to regu- 
late their decision by the evidence, but that their minds were 
to be swayed by some base motives different from those which 
operated on them in cases of impcac|)ment ? When his 
learned friends addressed their lordships on such topics, he 
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was confident that their arguments would have no influence • 
for this; though not in form^ was iq, substance a judicial pro 
ceeding. Another principal objection urged by the protesters in 
the case of the Bishop of Rochester was the proceeding by bill, 
instead of articles of impeachment, which necessarily brought 
the question under the decision of two tribunals, and thus in 
fact allowed two trials instead of one. They thought that the 
greatest mischief of the course pursued consisted in their lord- 
ships* giving up the judgment which belonged to them, and 
transferring it to another tribunal not so competent to conduct 
a judicial investigation, and where popular feelings and 
passions were likely to have greater influence. But this, look- 
ing at what was passing out of doors, was not an objection 
which the queen was likely to take to the present mode ot 
proceeding. Indeed, he should have thought that this protest 
would have been the last that his learned friends would have 
referred to ; for it proceeded on the nice sense entertained by 
the protesters of the dignity of the house, and their unwilling- 
ness to have its judicial functions transferred to the othet 
house of parliament. 

^‘Another objection in that case was, that Bishop Attcr- 
bury was amenable to the common tribunals of the country, 
and therefore it was thought improper to interfere with the 
ordinary courts of justice. In the present case, however, their 
lordships had the opinion of the judges that no inquiry could 
take place in the courts of justice. If he had not known it to be 
llic opinion of others in whose legal judgment he could confide, 
that the charge contained in the preamble of this bill did not 
amount to high treason — an opinion which fortunately was 
now formally sanctioned by the highest authorities that could 
be referred to, he would not have presumed to stand at their 
lordships* bar as the advocate of the present course of proceed- 
ing. He would have referred to the protest in the case of 
Atterbury, for then the argument of his learned friend would 
have been triumphant, that there was no necessity for carrying 
the inquiry away frean the ordinary tribunals of justice. That 
question, however, was now set at rest, and he rejoiced it was 
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so, because he well knew that there were many conscientious 
and honourable persons islio had doubts on the subject, and 
who had a right to demand that these doubts should be satisfied. 
7'hat uncertainty was now remoi^ed, and he boldly challenged 
his learned friends to the argument, and defied them to pro- 
duce a single case in support of their assertion, that the facts 
alleged in the preamble of this bill would bear out an im- 
peacliincnt, and that, consequently, an impeachment was tlie 
course that ought to have been adopted. Though he was 
not prepared to say that an impeachment could not be re- 
sorted to in even a doubtful case, yet, if there was a doubt as 
to the competency of that mode of proceeding, he contended 
that that was a sufficient reason for pursuing another course. 
Thus, he conceived, an answer was furnished to the only 
point he had heard advanced against the principle of the bill, 
excepting those declamatory topics which his learned friends 
had thought proper to introduce, but w'hich he should no. 
presume to follow up. How should he be arraigned if he 
far forgot himself as to expatiate on the enormities o 
the charge contained in the preamble of this bill against a 
person of the high rank of queen, then indeed a princess, but 
niece to the late King of Prussia, and next in rank to the 
Queen of England? How should he be arraigned by his 
learned friends, if he in the present stage were to enlarge on 
the evidence about to be produced f The pain of the task 
would be great enough, God knew, when the necessity arrived ; 
but at present he refrained, both from a sense of what was due 
to the illustrious individual who was the object of the inquiry, 
and to their lordships, as well as from a conviction that the 
public ought to be kept unacquainted with such disgusting 
details. He would not, however, pass over in silence tho 
remarks which had been made on the means of obtaining the 
evidence, and on the motives which it was alleged might 
operate on the minds of some noble lords. To these remarks 
he must indeed submit, but he implored their lordships to dis- 
miss them from their minds, and to weigh the case solely by 
its own merits. Such topics should surely be avoided in ati 
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assembly acting, according to the protest which had been re 
ferred to, in a judicial character oi{|y. In point of fact, hU 
learned friends, had advanced only one argument on the prin 
ciple of the bill. 

His learned friend, Mr. Brougham, had alluded to what 
should always be atended to — the nature of a bill of pains and 
penalties as an ex post facto law. But let their lordships look 
at the circumstances. The highest crime against the state was 
alleged to have been committed by the Princess of Wales, 
if it had been committed in this country, the penalty would 
have been death ; but it happened to have occurred abroad, 
and therefore it was not within the penalty of law. 

The crime was charged to have been committed with a 
menial, to have been continued during a long course of time, 
and to have been accompanied on her part with conduct the 
most licentious and disgraceful. Was this not an offence that 
ouglit to be treated with the sense which the bill expressed of 
its enormity ? Was it to be passed over witli impunity because 
it was committed in Italy? If it would have put her on her 
defence for her character and her life in this country, was it 
to be passed over abroad? Were they to say, that such con* 
duct should not be punished, because the law that punished it 
was ex post facto? What was every divorce bill but au. ex post 
facto law ? The law of the land said that the marriage cou^ 
tract was indissoluble, but the complaining party said it was 
violated, and canie to their lordships to pass an ex post facto 
law, to annul the marriage, and degrade the offending party. 

The con$e<|uence of a divoice was to degrade the party 
from the rank formerly enjoyed ; and thus, though it was not 
a bill of pains and penalties, its effect was the same. But it 
had been argued by his learned friend, Mr. Brotighafn, that 
the queen should not be made responsible for her conduct, 
because slie had no notice that she was doing wrong. Her 
majesty was therefore to say, * True, I have been this abandoned 
being; 1 have committed this scandalous crime, hut I have 
come to England, and you must not punish me.* In reply to 
this he would say; ‘ because the crime has been committed 
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with a foreigner, by which it is only rendered the more scan- 
dalous and degrading to the country, we cannot punish it by 
the existing laws ; but we cannot allow it to pass with impu- 
nity, and therefore we will annul the marriage with the mo- 
narch.’ This he conceived to be a sufficient answer on that 
point, and he should therefore proceed to the next argument 
advanced on the other side, which was that the charges in 
the preamble of this bill would support an impeachment. 
Soma persons thought it doubtful whether an impeachment 
could not be sustained for an offence not known to the law of 
the land ; and, in support of the opinion that it could, the 
case of Lord Somers had been referred to, who was im- 
peached on account of the Partition Treaty. He appre- 
hended, however, that high official persons were guilty of a 
misdemeanor if they neglected or violated their doty : if any 
public functionary abused the power With which he was 
invested, he was guilty of a crime against the state. 

The guilt of the queen, being committed abroad, was not 
known to the law, 'and therefore could not be reached by im- 
peachment, according to the doctrine of Blackstone. A public 
functionary, like Lord Somers, might be impeached for a 
breach of his official duties ; but that case was hot analogous to 
the present. He defied the other side to produce any instance 
of an impeachment for an offence not known to the law ot 
the land ; and if they could not produce such a case, their 
argument must fall to the ground. But, even if the point were 
doubtful, their lordships were right in adopting the present 
course, which, among its other advantagei^ gave the accused 
the benefit of an additional tribunal. 

The house had been addressed on the expediency of the 
measure, but that was not the question for their lordship}^’ 
consideration at present. What, he would ask, had her ma- 
jesty just now to do with that question } Her guilt or hoi 
innocence would not be affected by the expediency of the 
measure : she courted inquiry, and this bill was the same to 
her in that respect as an impeachment.* Again, it had been 
said, that their lordships were now visiting on her inajesfy 
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what she had done as Princess of Wales. This topic seemed 
also to have been introduced more for the sake of effect than 
of argument; but, like many other points dwelt on by his 
learned friends, it was wholly destitute of solidity ; for, as 
queen, her situation, in point of responsibility, was the same 
as when Princess of Wales. If the alleged crime had been 
committed in this country, she would have been equally ame- 
nable to the laws in both cases; and by being committed 
abroad, it rendered her situation the same in either station. 
She was deprived of no advantage on the present occasion to 
wdiich she would have been entitled as Princess of Wales, and 
therefore on this ground she did not experience that inconve- 
nience which had been represented. 

Again, it had been said that this bill was introduced \yth a 
view to the private interests of the king. What! In a case 
which would have been one of high treason if the offence had 
been committed in this country, was not the crime, in the eye 
of reason, equally to be visited as a public offence, althoiigli 
committed abroad ? If our ancestors thought that adnitery in 
such cases ought to be visited with the highest penalties of the 
law, did they not consider it a public offence.? Had they 
guarded it in such a manner by the statute of Edward III., and 
yet were their lordships and the country to say that a queen, who 
had conjfnittod the crimes charged in the preamble of this bill, 
was fit and worthy to sit on the throne of these realms ? Be it as 
his learned friends had said, that their lordships were not to pass 
this bill, unless such evidence of the adultery were prodoced 
as would satisfy a jury, he should say, that if the charge of 
adultery was not proved, the question would arise, whether any 
of the enactments of the bill should remain on the proof of 
the other parts of the preamble, if the otner parts were sub- 
stantiated by evidence. His learned friends said, ‘ You are 
to retain your enactment, even if the adultery is not proved/ 
and to this he would reply, that the present was not the proper 
stage for the consideration of that question, for counsel were 
not to anticipate what tlieir lordships in their wisdom might 
think proper to do in that event. He was aware that in going 
T K 
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over the arguments of the learned counsel to whom he was 
opposed, he might have omitted many points on which tliey had 
dwelt. He knew he had passed over the declamation in which 
they had indulged, and he conceived that there was an impe- 
rative call on him not to follow them in that course. 

He felt that he was addressing a grave assembly, com- 
posed of persons of the highest lank, attainments, und hoii uir, 
in the country ; and he knew that on such an occasion appt'als 
to the passions, however they might excite admiration for llie 
advocate at the bar, would ultimately be of no cfl’eet. "Hit ir 
lordships w'ore not to be made, either by entreaty, by hints, 
or by menaces, to swerve from the straight-forward path of 
duty. He was aware that this, as it had been called by bis 
learned friend Mr. Denman, was a tremendous iiKpjirv : lie 
knew that the peace of the country might be aftecUxl by if ; 
but he knew also that clamour would have no eflcct on ll eir 
lordships’ minds. He was not appalled ; he did not fear for 
the future : he had such confidence in the good sense of the 
country, that he felt assured, when the fac ts were before tlunu 
which had hitherto been concealed., and in igoA^nmcc of wlilcij 
their minds had artfully been w rought on, they w ould see [\\v 
necessity and the propriety of the course that had hecu re 
sorted to. The question W'as a momentous one, affecting 
not only the parties immediately concerned, but the dignity 
and honour of the country itself. If innocent, liowever, 
the party accused need nut fear your lordships’ judgment. 
If guilty, I am sure that nothing can be stated which will 
induce you to swerve from the path of duty ; but that, fearless 
of popular clamour, you will put your hand to your hearts, 
and decide conscientiously and justly. By your lordships’ de- 
cision you will satisfy the public, that while the meanest sub- 
ject in the realm is protected by innocence, the highest subject 
cannot offend with impunity.” 

The Solicitou-Genkual followed on the same side. 

He had also to trouble their lordships on t’nat which had 
been properly characterized as a most* important and most 
momentous question. He confessed that he participated in 
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llio feelings which iiad been expiessed by the Attorney-General 
respecting the conduct pursued by the learned gentlemen on 
the other side. He had understood that they came to their 
Iordshi])s’ bar calmly and temperately to discuss a grave, dry, 
legal, constitutional question: such he conceived to have 
.been the (pieslion proposed by the house to the counsel on 
both sides. But his learned friends, deviating from this course, 
and indulging in personal invective, had accused the individuals 
who had instituted this proceeding of the most corrupt con- 
duct, and had charged the persons who assisted in collecting 
the evidence with subornation of perjury, and a most liorrible 
violation of justice, in aUempling to make out a cacc against 
trie liigli personage acxusctl. ‘I he learned gentlemen, by the 
feed and uraounded aspersions which they liad cast out, had 
iv t thc'.useives out of the siiuatiou of defendants of this case. 
M’lie cliurges wliich they had advancerl were wholly tuisc ; he 
t'uirrd thorn to tin: laoof, and he well knew what would be the 
rcsidt of tlie trial as to the coiuluclof the individuals directing 
the proceedings. He had said, that the quesliom, in his view 
of it, w as of tlic mo^t sim[>le description. 

The quecn-consort, coiiimllting adulUry widi a person 
owing allegiance to the crown, \ as guilty of high treason, 
wdiether the crime was committed w ithin the realm or abroad : 
that was the law of the land. But, by a fined and techni- 
cal distinction, which had given occasion for much debate 
and serious consideration, and on AYhich the opinion of the 
judges had been taken, it turned out that this offence, if com- 
mitted with a foreigner abroad, Ijowevtr vicious, abandoned, 
and scandalous it might be, was not only no treason, but wus 
not even cognizable by the law of the land. But <hd it there- 
fore follow that it was to pass unpunished ? In arguing the 
question, he was forced to assume the truth of the allegations 
contained in the preamble of the bill ; for the learned gentle- 
men on the other side contended, if any thing charged 

were proved, tlui blll^ougiit not to pass info a law^ On the issue 
of that qxiestion ho would meet llicm, and he should assume, 
for the sake of argument, iliat all the facts were made out to 
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the satisfaction of that tribunal. Well, if the queen-consort 
was guilty of a crime but one shade removed from the highest 
crime known to the law — of the deepest dye either in a reli- 
gious, a moral, or a civil point of view — was a person so re- 
gardless of what she owed to the country, to the crown, and 
to her rank, to sit on the throne by the side of the monarch 
of these realms P It had been argued by his learned friend 
(Mr. Brougham), that because this was no crime known to 
the law of the land, no penalty or punishment should attach 
to it, and no inquiry should he instituted respecting it; and 
then both he arul Mr. Denman had gone on to say, that if 
any procced’nig were resorted to, it should not have been by a 
bill of puius iv.jd penalties, but by articles of impcaeiimcnt. 
Now, as to the first of these positions, he, was confident that 
barely staling the facts w ould be suliicient to ensure their lord- 
ships’ decision in favour of the view he took of the question ; 
for could iio address an assembly of men of honour, stating 
that such scandalous conduct had taken place, and at the 
same time affirm that the person who liad been guilty of it was 
worthy to remain upon the throne of England f There were 
two courses that might be adopted — the one the bill now upon 
the table, and the other an inipcachment. What was the 
nature of that bill ? In the preamble the offence was charged, 
an offence committed with a foreigner abroad, and therefore 
not cognizable by the ordinary tribunals of the country. What 
did the bill enact? A dissolution of marriage, and a de- 
privation of rank and dignity. Was this, or was it not, an 
enactment that ought to follow^ on the proof of the facts of 
the preamble? For liis argument, he assumed that they could 
be proved : and was the Sovereign in this respect to be placed 
in a worse situation than any subject in his realm ? If a case of 
adultery were established before the house in the case of the 
meanest individual, divorce followed of course ; and had not 
the kifig the same privilege ? 

" This was a bill of pains and penalties ; but in every com- 
mon bill of divorce the same consequence* followed, the same 
penalties attached. The queen was to be deprived of her 
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station and dignity ; and if the wife of a peer committed adul- 
tery, she suffered the same degradation. A bill of divorce, 
therefore, was a bill of the same nature and character as that 
now before the house. With great gravity, and with a power 
of eloquence seldom equalled, the counsel on the other side 
had endeavoured to impress their lordships with a notion that 
this was a new case, tliat it was out of the ordinaiy course of 
proceeding, when, in fact, tt was only what happened every 
day. Next it was said to be an ex post facto law; but trying 
it again by the same test, every bill of divorce was an ex post 
facto law. 

These observations dispensed with the necessity of 
answering that part of the argument w here the supporters of the 
bill were called ujion to make out some strong case of ncces- 
sitv ; and he appealed to the liouse, wbelher there ever was a 
bill of pains and penalties more called for, assuming that the 
evidence established the preamble. Was it to be tolerated 
ill this kingdom, that such an otTence, and such a series of 
conduct, should be passed over with impunity? Was it to be 
tolerated that an individual so demeaning herself should fill 
the highest station in the country, and should continue 
to set an example of such pernicious and extensive operation ? 

“ Looking at the case of the Bishop of Rochester and others, 
he should say that if this were to turn on the point of neces- 
sity, the necessity dictating those measures sank into nothing 
compared with tlic paramount compulsion for the present 
bill. He agreed in what liaa been urged on the other side, 
though suggested in the shape of a charge, with respect to 
the possibility of avoiding these discussions. Silence upon 
this subject could hardly be purchased at too dear a price; 
but the moment the queen challenged inquiry, the inomeut 
she asserted her innocence ; the moment she sat her foot in 
the country, and claimed her rank and privileges as queen 
consort, it became impossible to shun this dreadful proceed- 
ing. Let them insist that great concessions and sacrifices 
wore offered as the means of arresting it ; but her majesty, re- 
lying, it was to be presumed, on her innocence, put an cud to 
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the possibility of trifling with the subject, and made it abso- 
lutely necessary to proceed. 

“ I'he queen’s attorney-general had referred to most atro- 
cious instances of violence. He had quoted the attainder of 
Mortimer and its subsequent reversion, but it had no con- 
nexion with this case. The precedent of Lord Strafford w^as 
equally irrelevant. When the popular party failed to make 
out a case of treason against Strafford, he became the victim 
of a bill of attainder, and the reasons for its reversion w ere 
stated with equal eloquence from the beginning to the end of 
the preamble. When the bill of 'ttainder was brouiiht into 
the House of Coniiiioiis, it was known that it passed in con- 
sequence of lire immense multitudes assembling day after day 
to overawe and intimidate its members. A similar cause had 
forced it through the Lords, and the manner in which a re- 
luctant assent l;ad at last been extorted from Charles I. was 
well remembered. Was it extraordinary that sucli a bill 
siioiikl have been repealed, or did it form any objection to the 
principle of bills of pains and penalties f Were they not as old 
as the law and constitution of the country, and were they not 
an essential part of that law and constitution? Was there any 
weii-wisher to the popular and free part of our conslitution, 
who would wish that portion of it to be rescinded and abo- 
lished ? Ihc measure now on the table followed as nearly ai 
possible those hills of divorce which every session were brought 
in and passed without a murmur. 

The qiicen’s Attorney-General, w ith a kind of candour for 
which no thanks were due, consented to pass over the reign 
of Henry VI 1 1., though in a subsequent part of his speech 
he again dragged it forward. If any precedent existed of that 
time applicable either to the law or the facts of this case, let 
them be boldiy and fairly stated, and they should be as 
boldly and fairly met. lie (the Solicitor-General) was 
not afraid of charges openly made ; but for dark iusiniia- 
tioiis, fot distant and oblique hiiils, in which the queen’s At- 
torney-General so abundantly indulged, and for which he was 
so celebrated, he had no great predilection. He repeated, if 
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instances were to be brought from any period of our history, 
however bad the time, or however arbitrary the monarch, let 
them be boldly and manfully slated, and the supporters of the 
bill had nolliing to fear. 

It w as asked, as this was a bill of pains and penalties en- 
acting divorce, who was the complaining party ? In ordinary 
cases, said they, bills of divorce are not passed unless the 
husband appears, and gives his consent to the rescinding 
of the matrimonial contract, 'rruc it was that the king was 
not here the complaining party : it did not suit lii.s high 
character and station to come before this court as the com- 
plaining party ; but, knowing the facts of tlic case, he pur- 
sued the course befitting his dignified and piincely capa- 
city ; he ordered the papers to be laid before the parliament, 
that it might deal with the case as to its wisdom might seem 
meet. Thus he became a consenting, though not a com- 
plaining, party. 

When the queen's attorney-general had slated that he 
would not enter into the question of recrimination, he had 
acted with perfect propriety, recollecting the question before 
the house; reci iiniuutioa had noth lug to do with tliat qiios- 
ilon ; it iiad nothing to do with the principle of the bill, 
though it niiglit horear^er remain to be decided, when tlie case 
on one sid(3 was closed, how far rcciiiniuation should be al- 
lowed. Jiut the queen's solicitor-general had not followed in 
the steps of liis iead(?r ; lie had gone at large into the question 
of recrimination. Ilis mind and habits of reasoning must 
have revolted at the course, because he knew that it was in- 
applicable. It bad been the mish i tune of these proceedings, 
from the conimcncement, and throughout every stage, that 
collateral topics, calculated to cxcilc prejudice, and Uy intlame 
the passions of the multitude ; to create distraction in the 
country, and to shake the very foundations of the monarchy, 
had been introduced by the professional and unprofessional 
advisers of the queen. He deeply lamented the fact, and 
whether the same course w^ere still to be pursued he knew not, 
but, judging from the past, he hud little to hope for the future. 
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He took it for granted, then, that it would not be denied 
that some remedy was necessary, and the great majority of 
their lordships, he trusted, would be of opinion that the remedy 
before the house was that which oiiglit to be afforded. It 
was, however, urged on the other side, that the queen ought 
to have been impeached ; but he relied on the authority of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, cited by his learned friend, to shew 
that there existed no case of impeachment, not founded on 
some crime known to the common law, or on some niaiver- 
* sation or misconduct in a public officer. On this point, he 
begged to be understood as not expressing a confident opinion, 
but as stating at least a strong doubt whether impeachment in 
this case could have been maintained. Giving the other 
side the benefit of this doubt, would it be contended that a n - 
medy ought to have been sought in a measure that, on all 
hands, admitted so much argument as to its legality. Had im- 
peachment been resorted to, the counsel for the queen would 
have been the loudest to arraign that course, — they would 
have insisted that it was inconsistent with the law and con- 
stitution of the country; that it was inadequate to its end; 
and that it was attended with a multitude of hardships to the 
accused. Besides, what sort of remedy would it aiVord to 
the injured party 'I as it appropriate to this case ? Could 
any punishment be inflicted under it but those Mhich went to 
the life, liberty, or property of the oflcjider r Au irnpoach- 
nient could not divorce, — it could not degrade from rank a! id 
dignity, though it might inflict capital piinishnu iit, and direct 
imprisonment. 

If what he now stated were not nniversally assented to, 
he wished those who dissented to point out any case of im- 
peachment which did not range itself within the class he had 
mentioned. When, however, the other side talked of the 
benefits resulting to the accused from impeachment, he confi- 
dently asked, what advantage she could have then enjoyed 
w hich her majesty would not now possess in a superior de- 
gree ? First, the accusation must have •proceeded from the 
house of commons, and it have been built on previous 
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inquiry. It would then come before their lordships, where 
the inquiry must be renewed. In a proceeding by bill, on 
the other hand, the witnesses on both sides having been exa- 
mined here, it would be sent down to the other house ; nor 
did it follow as a necessary consequence that it would pass 
there ; at least the examinations must there be renewed, and 
every means would be afforded to her majesty of meeting the 
case. Nor in an impeachment would the charge be of a more 
specific and more distinct nature than in the preamble of this 
bill. It was said that, in an impeachment, time and place t 
must be stated, but here all that could be specified had been 
specified. The name of the adulterer was inserted, but the 
adultery was extended over a period of two years, and was 
c:oiifined to one, two, or three kingdoms ; it embraced a con- 
siderable portion of the globe, and how then could it he more 
accurately defined } The learned counsel on the other side 
had also run away with a notion tlrat it , was unnecessary to be 
as precise in an impeachment as in an indictment ; but it 
they looked only at the precedent of Sacheverell, they would 
find themselves mistaken. 

He had thus endeavoured to shew that the proceeding 
by bill was distinctly applicable to this case, and that it was 
analogous to the proceedings of parliament, while an im- 
peachment was inconvenient to tlie parties, inadequate to the 
remedy, and productive of no advantage to counterbalance the 
doubts and difficulties attending it. If, then, a choice must 
be made) why was this bill to be rejected ? Having said thus 
mucli, it appeared to him that he had argued the whole ques- 
tion, without going out of the way to call the attention of the 
house to collateral matters. . 

Another objection had then been taken, and it was said 
that the law did not apply to the stale of her majesty as prin- 
cess of Wales, and her attorney-general had contended that 
she was entitled now to all those advantaircs to wliicli two or 
three years ago she would have lii»d a right, jumc pro tunc* 
But the situation of 1»he wife of the Prince of Wales was pre- 
cisely the same as chut of the wife of the king, as far as 
T. L 
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related to the imputations in the bill ; and, if the offence 
had been committed at the time when lier majesty was the 
wife of the Prince Regent, the same reasons of policy govern- 
ing the present proceeding would then have applied. Next, 
it was said that marriage W'as a religious contract, and that 
the house ought to be careful how it severed the holy knot ; 
but the same argument applied to every bill of divorce; 
adultery dissolved the tie, and set the parties free ; so that it 
had no application to the present proceeding. 

The language of the preamble had been criticised ; this 
was no offence, that was no offence, and a third charge was no 
offence. Taking them separately, he agreed that it was so : 
one, two, or three facts in the preamble might not amount to 
any offence ; but, taking them collectively as jMJrts of a whole, 
they constituted an offence of an enormous character. What 
did the preamble stale ^ That the queen of England, then 
wife of the prince Regent, went to Italy ; that she engaged a 
menial servant, long ih a similar situation, as an attendant : 
that great familmrity and improper intimacy very shortly after- 
wards took place between them, and that she loaded him with 
favours and honours of every description ; that she found her- 
self bound almost exclusively with his relations ; that in the 
eyes of the whole world a degrading and disgusting intercourse 
was held between them ; and that this licentious and adulter- 
ous conduct was pursued for a great length of lime. Would 
any man contend that this charge was not stated in language 
so precise and distinct that it could not be misimdersood ? 
No man, who did not wilfully shut his eyes, could mistake it. 
Then the terms ^ adulterous intercourse’ w^ere cavilled at, for 
there was nothing, however small, that escaped observation, 
or however great, that was not forced into the discussion. 
But to this the attorney-general had given a satisfactory answer, 
whic^i showed how lax and sluggish the other side were to 
discover any thing militating against them. 

The great majority of bills of divorce stated, not that 
adultery had been committed, but that.an adulterous inter- 
course had been carried on, and a succession of adulterous 
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acts were charged in the preamble of the bill. The counsel 
for the queen seemed to think that there was no difference be- 
tween adultery committed by a man and by a woman. This 
was a most extraordinary proposition, whether considered 
legally, or with reference to its effects upon society. Adultery 
in a man was in no way punishable, and it could not be made 
the subject of a bill of divorce. But why was this topic intro- 
duced ? Tor a most strange and unjustifiable purpose. He 
should have thought that the common feeling of delicacy and 
humanity, which he knew pervaded the bosoms of his learned 
friends, would have compelled abstinence at least on this point. 
It was an unwarrantable, because an unnecessary, attack upon 
an illustrious personage, whose conduct had been twice 
dragged before the house. His great talents and popularity 
throughout the country, might at all times, but more particu- 
larly at the jiresent moment, have shielded him from so cruel 
and so wanton an assault. Knowing from what quarter it pro- 
ceeded, it filled liiin with surprise and amazement. 

The attorney-geueial for the queen had asserted, that 
there were soim^ individuals who encouraged her majesty to 
go abroad ; and belli her counsel had iutimalcd, in terms toe 
distinct to be inisuiukqstood, that tliere were those who wished 
that slic should leave the kingdom, that she might fall a victim 
to one of the most foul conspiracies that had ever entered into 
the lieart of man. lie mentioned this as an indication of the 
spirit and temper with which this discussion had been con- 
ducted, and of tbe strange infatuation that seemed to prevail 
in some quai:4,ers. Was it meant as a charge against minis- 
ters? Was it possible to suppose that such detestable wicked- 
ness could enter into the minds of the basest in society, much 
less into the minds of men refined by education, polished 
by inlercourst* with the highest classes, and raised by their 
talents to the highest functions of the state ? Could they invent 
such a plot, and concert such a diabolical conspiracy r But it 
was of a piece with the rest ; it was of a piece with the same 
spirit which had ensured the great anxiety felt that the queen 
should continue on the Continent^ and for w'hich such a sacri- 
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fice would have been made. If that proceeding deserved 
condemnation, all the parties who were actors in it were 
equally to blame. The man who received, the man who bore, 
and the man who assented to the proposal, were to the full as 
bad as the man who made it. But he (the solicitor-general) 
believed that no blame was to be imputed to any person ; he 
believed it was the best advice that could be given, and he 
wished to Heaven that it had been followed. 

He would not trouble the house further; he was sensible 
that in his observations for the last ten minutes he had been 
deviating from the course he had prescribed to himself ; he 
had been following the wandering course of his learned friends 
into collateral matters unconnected with tlie real (juestion 
before the house. First, it was to be decided whether any 
proceeding should be instituted ; if any, two modes presented 
themselves — by bill, and by impeachment ; and he was per- 
suaded that the house would not abandon the measure it had 
adopted for one liable to so many and to such important ob- 
jections.*’ 

Mr. Brougham immediately proceeded to reply . — ** So 
very little had been urged in answer to the objections raised 
Is) the bill on the table, that he felt hardly called upon at all 
to avail himself of the indulgence of their lordships in hearing 
him again. At all events he should now strictly confine him- 
self to a few topics advanced on the other side, and should 
endeavour to keep a promise, in all our courts mucli more 
frequently made than observed.” 

At this moment a short interruption took place, in conse- 
quence of the return of her majesty to her seat, immediately 
under Mr. Brougham. 

In the first place he would observe, that a vague charge 
had been brought against the queen’s advocates for having 
deviated from the point immediately before the house, the 
principle of the bill, by going into a great mass of collatcial 
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matter Mhicli in no stage could be relevant. This accusation 
would not have been made, had those who brought it forward 
adverted to the manner in which llie arguments were intro- 
duced. lie begged to remind the house that he had set out 
with stating that this was a legislative proceeding, and that the 
(juestioii was, whether a new law should be made by parlia- 
ment. Those who resisted it, and endeavoured to arrest the 
legislature iu its progress towards making this new law, were 
placed in a very different situation to that which they should 
have occupied if tlicy had had to meet articles of impeach- 
nuut, or to defend her majesty from charges in a court of law. 
Their predicament was directly opposite to that in which they 
would have been placed, had it been their duty to argue any 
tiling hut this question — whether the bill should or should not 
proceed ^ The distinction between tlie two cases was most 
hioadly marked out ; it let in every argument of expediency — 
every argumcirt which the lawgiver ought to take into consi- 
ration ; above all, with a view to the peculiar aspect of this 
question, it let in every point of necessity, and all matters that 
could be urged regarding llie circumstances under which the 
hill was introduced. Strictly, and even technically, it ad- 
mitted every unc of the topics which either he or his learned 
coailjutur laid urged on both days of discussion. 

In adverting to wdiat had fallen from the other side, the 
hrst thing to be remembered was the clocpient and elaborate 
eulogy the solicitor-general had thought tit to pass on bills of 
pains and penalties in the rbstract. j\ccording to him, they 
were an integral part of tlie constitution — an ancient l>ranch of 
our happy fonn of government, intimately mixed up and inter- 
woven with our civil and judicial polity, — a sacred portion of 
our law^, which, as he had said, God forbid any man w ho loves 
tlie popular branch of our constitution should ever live to see 
abolished. Without subscribing to this extravagant praise, lie 
w as ready to admit (because in doing so, be used the language 
of a former lover of the constilulion, Lord Chancellor 
Cowper), thaf eases might by pusi ibility occur wliicli might 
not only justify, but enjoin, the enactment of a bill of pains 
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and penalties. But it still remained for the other side to draw 
from thence an eulogy of this particular measure, and to satisfy 
the house that that necessity existed which alone could warrant 
this proceeding. Upon this want of necessity it was that the 
queen stood, and her counsel contended, that the bill of pains 
and penalties ought to proceed no further, because that neces- 
sity had not been established. 

It was said, however, that their lordships had already de- 
cided the question ; tliat the measure had been read a first 
lime, and that counsel were ordered to attend on the second 
reading. If so, her majesty^s advisers had been both mistaken 
and misled : they had apprehended that though the bill was 
received, it had not been finally adopted ; and that because the 
mouths ol counsel were shut in the previous stages, they 
would be allowed to oppose the principle of the bill on the 
present. I'hey had imagined, for the very reasons urged to 
the contrary, that they would be allowed to contest both its 
necessity and expediency, and to show in their real colours, 
just light, and true magnitude, all the obstacles that presented 
themselves to its progress. Conceiving this to be the situa- 
tion in which they were placed, and recalling to their lord- 
ships* recollection the reasons which had been yesterday and 
to-day oflered to their consideration, he had now to submit 
only a few more observations on what had fallen froin his 
learned friends. 

His learned friend, the attorney-general, had made a 
sweeping declaration, that he could find only one thing to 
reply to. He asserted that he had licard oaily one argument 
from the opponents of the bill ; and, because they had but 
that one, he was resolved to take it from them, llis learned 
friend, the solicitor- general, had said, that the only thing urged 
against the; proceeding was, that as the case was one in wliich 
an impeachment would lie, their lordships ought not to go on 
with the bill. That was, doubtless, one of the arguments, but 
not the only one, which bad been used against it. But there 
was one argument — and that was sufficienf to boar him out — 
which was, that this bill was unnecessary and inexpedient, and 
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therefore ought not be gone into. His learned (Viends, how- 
ever, were not perfectly consistent in their tone, ’.rhey had no 
sooner declared that the law, as laid down on his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) side, was wrong, when they turned round, and 
said it was doubtful. They first denied that there could be 
any impeachment, and then they admitted that it was only 
doubtful. Here he would ask, was there any declaratory law 
on the subject ? Had the question ever been put to that bouse, 
or to the whole legislature, whether an impeachment could 
proceed in the present case ? Their lordships had never yet 
had before them any measure, saying, in its preamble, that 
doubts do exist ; they had only heard if asserted that it w'as 
doubtful, or was held to be doubtful, whether an impeachment 
could be instituted. He, on the contrary, denied that the cc-sc 
w^as doubtful, and did say that an impeachment would lie. 

When his learned friends charged him with having shut his 
eyes on points of the history of parliament with respect to im- 
peachment, he would charge them with having shut their eyes, 
not only on single points, but on chapters and volumes of that 
history. The learned attorney-general had held that no im- 
peachment could lie unless some law was violated; but this 
opinion was contrary to the doctrine laid down J>y the greatest 
writers on the law cf impeachment. Lord Coke did not so 
limit the power of parliament; he regarded that power as 
most extensive, and, in describing it, quoted the remarkable 
expression, that it was so large and capacious, he could not 
place bounds to it cither in space or time. In short, this 
maxim had been laid down as irrefragable, that wherever mis- 
chief is done, and no remedy could otherwise be obtained, it 
is competent to parliament to impeach. 

His learned friend, though doubtless knowing the history 
ol many impenchments, had brought forward none but such 
as served by way of exception to his rule. He had said that 
impeachmeut could only proceed on violations of law, ex- 
cept in cases where a person in a public office abused iiis 
trust. Now, why jvas impeachment competent in the case 
of the misdemeanor of a public functionary? Expressly, 
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because no remedy was to be found by any otlier means ; 
because an act had been committed which justice required 
should be punished, but which only could be reached by par- 
liament. Tliere could be no other than lliis reason for his 
learned friend excepting misdeameanors by a public fune- 
lionary from his sweeping rule with regard to iinpcachnient. 
But did not lliat exception apply to the very case before their 
lordships ? His learned friends would find, upon reflection, 
that there w'as no public functionary moie fully recognised 
than the quccn-consort of England. The argument was, 
therefore, in every view, unsound. It happened that the very 
first impeachment which occurred in the history of pailiainent 
was one which neither related to a public officer, nor to of- 
fences known to the law. It was the case of Ilicliard I^yons 
and others, who were complained of for removing tlie staple 
of wool to Paris, for lending money to the king on usurious 
contracts. 'Phe statute against usury had not then passed, 
and there were various other charges against the parties wlueli 
formed no legal oifence. The case was one in which mer- 
chants were, among other tilings, charged with compoimd- 
ing duties with the king for a small per centage. Tliey 
were also con^jlained of for divers extortions committed in 
various ways, public and private. Some of lliese last malteis 
formed grounds of substantive cliarge : but lliose offences 
which were violations of la>v, did not constitute onc-fourlli 
of the cliarges, and the case was as good authority to show 
that the other acts complained of were impeac hable as if the 
last had been entirely omitted. 

lie would not go over all the impeachments whicli had 
occurred ; such a task was far from being necessary ; but he 
could not help reminding his learned friend of a case which 
was the more remarkable from its being recorded in Coke's 
Institutes. He meant the case of Sir Giles Monlfancon, 
for the sale of patents. This was not an indictable offence, 
and therefore, according to the doctrine of his learned friends, 
could not form a ground for impeachmont. Since the Ke- 
volution many instances of impeachments could be cited, in 
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wiiich charges were preferred for acts which did not consti- 
tute indictable oifcnces. Did his learned friend really mean to 
say, that no impeachment. could be instituted for an offence, 
the commission of which would not be visited by at least a 
penalty of five pounds i In the name of the other house of 
parliament, he protested against this doctrine. That house 
would exercise the right of impeaching, not because the of- 
fence complained of was liable to a five-pounds’ penalty — not 
because it was indictable — but because some evil bad been 
committed whicli the ordinary course of law could not reach. 
Hiis, he conceived, was the only constitutional princi[)lc oii 
which impeachment rested. Tliere was no sort of offence to 
which iinpeachineiit might not be applied. The case of 
Barron and others, for smuggling silks, was remarkable, 
as it shewed how small were the objecls to which it might 
be applied. In a word, so powerful and comprehen- 
sive was the arm of parliament, that nothing was too minute, 
nothing too great, for its grasp. It could reach every of- 
fence, from smuggling foreign silks up to the case of a go- 
vernor ruining the foreign dominions intrusted to his cace. 
The case of Mr. Hastings illustrated his argn.ment^ for, of 
ihe articles of impeachment preferred against him, four out of 
live were for olVences of a nature of winch no court of law 
could take cognizance. The principal argument on which 
the AttoriMjy-General rested the necessity of the present bill 
was, that an act was supposed to have been cominilted 
abroad, which, if committed in the country, would have been 
high treason ; and he had asked whether it nas tit there 
sliould be no remedy applicable to such a case. 

His learned friend seemed to consider that the opinion 
given by the judges settled every doubt uitli respect to the 
propriety of proceeding by bill. Now it was important that 
the notion should not be entertained that the judges, in the 
answer they had given to the house, bad settled this part of 
.ne question. The judges were asked w hether a certaiii case 
Amounted to high treason, and they answered in the negaiive. 
But they w^ere asked no question respecting the eompclenoy 
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of impeachment. From their answer, then, no argument for 
proceeding by the present bill could be founded. Here h<i 
could not help directing their lordships’ attention to the man- 
ner in which his learned friend had described this bill. With 
him it was all along called a bill of divorce. He had in his ar- 
gument constantly so regarded it; he had urged it upon them as 
a bill of divorce over and over again ; he would not, however, 
say that his learned friend had repealed this argument, ad 
vauseam. No, he was too grateful to him for it ; for if this 
bill was a bill of divorce, how could his learned friend support 
its clauses or its preamble ? If it was a bill of divorce, why had 
it no analogy with all other bills of that description which 
came before their lordships ? In what bill of divorce was 
the principal charge described by the phrase ‘ adulterous 
intercourse r’ His learned friend had contended that there 
W’as no necessity for inserting in the bill the charge of adul- 
tery eo nomine. Now he would ask his learned friend, where 
would he find in any libel before the Ecclesiastical Court 
(even with the assistance of his two learned coadjutors from 
that court) any instance of the words ‘ adulterous intercourse’ 
being used as the matter charged I If he inquired, he would 
learn that the act charged must be distiiKtly specified under 
the name of ^ the foul crime of adultery.’ He. did not mean 
to say that, in no divorce-bill or libel in Doctors’ Commons, 
the phrase ‘ adulterous intercourse’ was to be found. But it 
was entirely siiperlluous. The learned persons wdio drew up 
the libels might perhaps repeat the term, and other details, 
ad nauseam, for those who had to undergo the labour of the 
reading or the burden of the expense of such documents ; but 
still in every libel * the foul crime of adultery’ was the legal 
and specific charge. 

He would not, however, stop longer on this argument, 
but would direct their lordships’ attention to another, in which 
his learned friend contended that the king, being injured, was 
entitled to a remedy as well as any other subject. But how 
iiiconsistent was his learned friend on this ^oint ! It seems his 
raajrsty docs not complain. () ! no, that would be myMt’uUibie 
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to tlic regal dignity. His learned friend said the king was not 
lo be considered as present that day ; and herein his argument 
respecting a divorcc-bill completely failed. Thus, just as it 
suited their purpose, his learned friends pretended that the bill 
was, or was not, a divorce^bill. After having argued as if the 
proceeding before their lordships was an application for di- 
vorce, his learned friend had shewn that the measure wanted 
one little, but iniportant, circumstance to complete the analogy 
— namely, that of its being called for by the injured party. 

‘‘ lie would ask his learned friends, whether, from the be- 
ginning of time to the present day, (he put the cases of Henry 
11. out of the question,) they had ever heard of a bill legislat- 
ing away the rights of a wife, and dissolving a marriage, without 
any application on the part of the husband? Taken in this point 
of view, these proceedings seemed to place his majesty in a very 
singular situation. He does not complain, but he sends down a 
bag of papers for the consideration of the house, and, in doing so, 
it is said that he has pledged himself to abide by the sentence 
of divorce, if such sentence should be passed. This is incon- 
sistent with the assertion, that the regal dignity would suffer 
by an application for divorce. The proceeding is commenced 
by Ills majesty sending down a message, with papers for their 
lordships' examination. They were told he does not say that 
he is injured, but he wishes their lordships to inquire, and will 
abide by their determination. Now he mu§t say that this 
course looked very like that of a person complaining. But if 
I'is majesty was the co ! plainer, the other party would be en- 
liilcd to all the rights enjoyed ! y defendants in similar cases. 
Had he been here as an individual, his client would have bad 
the advantage of all those forms necessary for defence or self- 
protection, of which she was deprived. 

His learned fuend who spoke last had failed to shew any 
inconsistency in the conduct of the opposers of the bill. The 
whole doctrine of himself and his colleagues having been, that 
nothing could justify this measure but necessity ; he was en- 
titled to shew, from.the conduct of the promoters of the bill, 
that they did not believe in its necessity. He bad shewn that 
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llicir whole conduct liad been of a nature which never could 
have been exhibited, had they really thought the measure in- 
dispensable. Could any thing be more convincing on this 
point than the ofi’er made to her majesty of a pension, and an 
introduction to foreign courts ? Thus, her majesty was offered 
not only impunity, but to retain all the dignity of queen, whil (3 
a charge was made w'liich, if true, would disqualify lier from 
iilliug that exalted station. 

His learned friend alluded to disgusting details, and to 
familiarities disgraceful to the royal family ; but where was 
the logical application of the argument, when those disgusting 
details^ which were degrading to the country in the eyes of 
foreign nations, were not to be made the subject of a bill to 
relieve the king by dissolving his marriage with the queen ; 
but, on the contrary, every facility w as offered for farther sully- 
ing the honour of the country, when parliament w as to be called 
upon to lay before her majesty, on their knees, their grateful 
acknowledgment for her compliance with their wish to leave 
the country, and to go where the crown would order her to 
be recognised as queen, though following that course which 
^vas to disgrace not only the crown, but the people of this 
country ? When these things were considered, ministers could 
T.ot escape from this conclusion, that they did not believe in 
the necessity of the bill they had introduced, for every act in 
their conduct gave the lie to the supposition. 

But it appeared to be thought that he and his colleagues 
had been guilty of great injustice to the claims of a certain re- 
spectable class of the community, whom he should describe 
as witnesses. This was a charge he could not admit. For 
his own part he could not think himself justified in whispering 
a single syllable to the disadvantage of this worthy order of 
persons. When he thought of them, his idea of them was 
too high to allow him to look upon them with any other eyes 
than those of respect. His impression was, that they must bo 
j)ersons of exalted station, above the ordinary ranks of life, or, 
at least, looking in their exterior like those 4)crson3 with whom 
their lordships were accustomed to associate. This respect- 
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able external appearance they had, he doubted not, proprio 
fnarfe. They must be seized in fee-simple of those decent 
habiliments in which it would be fitting for them to appear 
belbre their lordships ; and those, too, purchased out of their 
own ample revenues. He supposed they must be persons 
who could regale themselves at their own expense, — who 
could live in separate apartments, and could fare sumptuously 
everyday. They must not, he was sure, be persons who 
were called together by the ringing of a bell, or the beating of 
a drum, to a common meal provided at the expense of others. 
At least, he was sure, they must have full liberty and loco- 
motion, and might be expected to be met by their lordships in 
the corners of the streets, and that when they went abroad no 
Ollier individuals would be seen attending them, or watching 
^licir motions, but laqneys de place. Wherever they were seen 
le Nvas sure they would be respected : they must be known 
to Europe, and if less known in this country it was our mis- 
fortune, not theirs, lie might surely anticipate that they 
would appear before their lordships decently attired, at their 
own charge, and deliver their testimony, he could not say in 
proper English, but in their own native language, with dignity 
and propriety. 

Such was the description of testimony he had to expect 
in support of the preamble and clauses of the bill. To meet 
a cloud of such witnesses was enough to appal any man. But 
besides these, there would be, he was equally confident, a 
number of home-bred witnesses, of equal respectability. They 
must be officers of distinction in the army or navy, or ladies and 
gentlemen who had enjoyed the society, or been about the 
person, of his illustrious client. These persons, being well 
known in this country, w^ould be regarded as even more wor- 
thy of credit by their lordships than the former. In this situ- 
ation, what w ould become of him and his learned colleagues, 
if their lordships should see no weight in their arguments 
against the principle of the bill, and should determine to re- 
ceive this overwhelming evidence. 

Having taken flie libeaty of making this digression, he 
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must now notice a charge which had been made against him 
by his learned friend on the other side. He had been accused 
of a wish to inflict pain on an illustrious individual wantonly 
and unnecessarily, and of choosing a time for that purpose that 
was calculated rather to close every mouth on the subject. 
Their lordships, he was certain, would do him the justice to 
recollect, that he did not allude to this subject uniiecessarily. 
He had touched oil it iu replying to the arguments urged in 
support of the necessity of the bill. His answer was, tliat if 
such a measure was necessary for the sake of morals, on ac- 
count of the supposed conduct of his client, it could not have 
been unnecessary to take some steps in tlie case of another 
illustrious person. He had not gone out of his way to stale 
this : it arose in the course of his argument. lie had heard 
it staled that it was ludicrous to compare the case of a prince 
and a prhicess. lie had not, as it seemed to be supposed, 
considered the cases as similar; but he thought it very ex- 
traordinary that any man should regard the one case as inflict- 
ing a stain on the moral character of the country, and the other 
as having no tendency that way. lie had to appeal from the 
new to the old law of morality, and was not raking up past 
transactions for the purpose of exciting odium, or inflicting 
pain, as had been alleged. What he meant to contend was, 
that there was no consistency in saying that the present case, 
if made out, was one which ought to be visited with severity, 
while others were entirely overlooked. Here there had been 
no public ground for the proceeding. There had been no public 
inquiry till their lordships acted on the rccomniciuhuion of 
iniiiislers, and the whole proceedings had for their foundation 
nothing but rumour. He should deeply feel the pain of being 
led into any thing like iccriminaliou ; but, with every regret 
at being compelled to take that course, his feelings would at 
hast be alleviated by the consideration that he acted in the 
(liscliarge (»f his professional duly. Relying with confidenie 
on the justice of their lordships' decision, he felt that it was 
uoneces. :ny for him to take up any more of their lime." 

After the ccMuisel were ordered to withdraw, a short con- 
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versation took place between the Marquis of Lansdown, the 
^ord Chancellor, the Earl of Liverpool, and Earl Grey, rela- 
tive to the opinion of the judges; but the conversation termi- 
nated without any result. 

Lord King then rose, and said it was his intention now to 
propose a resolution to their lordships to this effect ; viz., that 
it is not necessary, either for the public safety, or the security 
of the government, that this bill should pass into a law. 

Earl Giiey said, that the impression made upon his mind, 
by what he had heard in the arguments used by the counsel, 
was very strong against proceeding with the bill. lie therefore 
wished that time should now be given to their lordships to consi- 
der what ought to be done upon this proposition. lie therefore 
hoped he would not be considered as asking too much of his 
noble friend to postpone his motion till to-morrow, wlien their 
lordships would all come better prepared for the discussion. 
If he were now forced to come to a decision, he must say that 
he so strongly felt all the inconvenience of the course in which 
they were engaged, that he should certainly be much disposed 
to adopt some other mode than a bill of pains and penalties. 

Lord King intimated his willingness to postpone his motion 
till to-morrow. 

The Earl of Liverpool \vas willing to consent to the 
delay proposed, but thought that the debate ought now to be 
commenced by, at least, placing the proposition before their 
lordships ; they might then adjourn the debate until to-nioi - 
row. 

Lord King then moved the following resolution : — That 
it is the opinion of this house, that it is not necessary to the 
public safety, nor the security of the government, to pass lliis 
bill.” 

The debate w'as then postponed until next day, to which 
time the house adjourned. 
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Non»Conients against calling vi Counsel to proceed with the Till 


Duke of Gloucester 

Earl Min to. 

Somerset. 

Breadalbane. 

Grafton. 

Rosebery. 

St. Alban's. 

Besborough. 

Bedford. 

Darnley. 

Devonshire. 

Blesinton. 

Portland. 

Vise. Bolingbroke. 

Hamilton. 

Toning ton. 

Argyle. 

Hood 

Leinster. 

Anson. 

Marijuis Lansdown. 

Dim can. 

Downshiro. 

Clifden. 

Earl of Derby. 

Dovvne. 

Siilfolk. 

Lord Dacre. 

Denbigh. 

Saye & Sole. 

Thanct. 

King. 

Essex. 

Sondes. 

Albemarle. 

Holland. 

J ersey . 

Diicie. 

Oxford. 

Hawke. 

Cow per. 

Foley. 

Stanhope. 

Sherborne. 

Fitz william. 

Kenyon. 

Hardvvickc. 

Auckland. 

Darlington. 

Dimdas. 

11 Chester. 

Yarborough. 

VValdegrave. 

Calihorpe. 

(irosvenor. 

Gwydir. 

Fortesciie. 

Alvanley. 

Carnarvon. 

Firskine. 

Uosslyn. 

Priidhoe. 

Koinnev. 

Belhaven. 

Grey. 



III the secoiul division, on Earl Grey is amendment, the earl 
of Guilford voted for it ; Lord Calthorpe voU‘d against it. 
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HER MAJESTY’S PROGRESS TO THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

A crowd began to assemble in front of the queen’s liouse^ 
in St. James’s square, so early as eight o’clock, and continued 
to increase until the entire western side of the square was 
completely filled. The people contrived to amuse themselves, 
w hile waiting for the queen’s arrival, with occasional cheers 
for her majesty, jests upon the ministers and their friends, and 
by playing off practical jokes upon each other. A large group 
had assembled in front of Lord Castlereagh’s house, when 
suddenly, whether by design or accident we know not, a water- 
plug gave way, and the water, rushing upwards with great 
violence, completely drenched the whole group. The effect 
of the incident was extremely ludicrous, and those who were 
so fortunate as only to witness it, showed but little sympathy 
for their half-drowned friends. 

Her majesty did not arrive in St. James’s-square from Bran- 
denburgh-house until a quarter after ten o’clock ; but the 
first appearance of her carriage, on turning into the square 
from Pall-mall, was marked by a deafening shout from the 
crowd assembled. Instantly began the clapping of hands, the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs ; and in the occasional 
pauses of the cheering might be heard prayers for her majesty’s 
success, with frequent cries of “ God bless her Majesty !” 

Heaven bless our queen !” in which female voices were 
particularly discernible. In the carriage with the queen was 
Lady Ann Hamilton. The steps to the house were so ex- 
tremely crow ded, that a passage could with difficulty be made 
for the queen and her attendants. 

Her majesty having rested foi a short time, the state-coach, 
which for more than an hour had beoi^in waiting in the square, 
was ordered to draw up, and the queen ascended it, amidst 
the huzzaing of the multitude. The procession then moved 
slowly forward in the same order that was observed on tlie 
preceding day. Mr. Alderman Wood advanced in frort in a 
plain carriage. Then followed the queen in her state coach. 
Two carriages succeeded : in one were the queen’s chainber- 
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lains, and in the other were two ladies attendants on her 
majesty. 

As her niajesty^s carriage approached Carlton-palace, every 
eye was turned upon the sentinels there on duty, to witness 
their reception of the queen. It happened that the sentinels 
had been relieved about live minutes before the arrival of the 
procession in front of the palace, and, it is said, the instruc- 
tions then given by the sentinels relieved to those who suc- 
ceeded them, were that they should take no notice whatever 
of the queen.'* . Of the four sentinels, however, at Cailton- 
palace, one paid the customary respect to royalty, and pre- 
sented arms to her majesty as the carriage passed. This 
soldier was loudly cheered by the people, while the other 
three were as vociferously hissed, although it was very evi- 
dent from their manner that they would gladly have displayed 
‘their loyal feelings had they not been afraid of incurring the 
displeasure of their officers. As the procession passed tlie 
Admiralty, the people loudly expressed their dislike of the 
ministers, as was done on the preceding day. The sentinel 
on duty at the Army Pay-office ordered arms as the carriage 
passed, and was almost borne away by the rush of the people. 
The two mounted sentinels at the llorse-giiards showed no 
disposition to pay her majesty any respect, and in revenge 
the people waved their hats so close to the horses* eyes as tc 
give the riders some trouble in managing them. The gate of 
the Horse-guards was kept closed, and the apparent indif- 
ference of tlie soldiers within the iron railing formed a singular 
contrast with the enthusiastic cheering and animated demeanour 
of the enormous mass of people moving with the procession. 
As if, however, to compensate for the conduct of the guards, 
the two sentinels on du^ at the Treasury regularly presented 
arms as her niajesty's carriage arrived in front of them respec- 
tively. Th*; queen bowed graciously, and the people cheered. 
Parliament-street presented a very animated scene. I'lie street 
was extremely crowded, and every window, and even the roofs 
of houses, presented groups of people, all emulously express- 
ing their affection and zeal for the queen. The ladies univer- 
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sally waved white handkerchiefs^ and wore white favours, at 
which her majesty seemed to be much pleased. 

A new barrier has been raised in Palace-yard, about fifty 
yards from the former one, in the direction of Parliament-street. 
Its effect is to break the force of the crowd, and to prevent 
the people from rushing with such violence upon the former 
barrier as they did on Thursday, by which k was borne away, 
and the crowd confusedly admitted into the immediate vicinity 
of the House of Lords, to the extreme inconvenience of their 
lordships, and even to the interruption of their proceedings. 
The erection of a second barrier was attended by the desired 
effect, and the queen’s carriage was admitted into the reserved 
space without being accompanied by any portion of the mul- 
titude. 

Her majesty arrived at the House of Lords at eleven o’clock, 
and was received by the officers in attendance with the ho- 
nours due to her rank. The same number of horse and foot- 
guards as were on duly on Thursday w^ere stationed in Palace- 
yard. The horse patrol, and a large body of constables, were 
also on the alert. 

RETURN OF THE QUEEN FROM THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Her majesty quitted the House of Lords towaids the con- 
clusion of Mr. Denman’s learned and eloquent argument, and, 
w'ith Lady Hamilton, retired to the private apartment appro- 
priated to her use. Her majesty uas, however, apprized of 
all that occurred during her absence by one of her chamber- 
lains. She again returned when Mr. Brougham began his 
reply, and coiUinued till he concluded. As soon as it was 
announced to the officer on duty in Palace-yard, that her ma- 
jesty had retired from the House of Peers, the infantry, who 
had been previously sauntering about, were formed in line, 
with rested arms, extending along the piazza in front of the 
House of Lords, and terminating at the members’ entrance to 
the House of Commons. The cavalry were drawn up in lino 
on the opposit e side of Palace-vard. Shortly after these inove- 
ments^ the carriage of her majesty was driven to the door by 
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nhich she is admitted to the House of Peers, and was followed 
by that of her chamberlains. A considerable number of well- 
dressed men, and several respectable-looking females, who 
had interest sufficient to obtain a station within the barriers, 
pressed round her majesty’s equipage, and remained there 
until slie made her appearance. The roof of the piazza was 
crowded with individuals of rank, and the windows of the 
surrounding houses presented a bright assemblage of beauty 
and fashion. At twenty minutes after four o’clock, her ma- 
jesty, accompanied by Lady Ann Hamilton, entered her car- 
riage. As the day was exceedingly fine, the roof of the 
carriage was thrown back, so that all those whom respect, 
affection, commiseration, or curiosity, drew to the spot, had 
a perfect view of her majesty. The moment she appeared, 
the spectators uncovered. Her majesty’s carriage moved 
slowly along, followed by another occupied by her chamber- 
lains. Parliament-street, Charing-cross, and all the leading 
avenues between the House of Peers and her majesty’s resi- 
dence, which during the early part of the day had not been 
inconveniently crowded, were, as the hour of four approached, 
rendered almost impassable by the multitude, who occupied 
every spot from which they might procure even a glimpse of 
her majesty. The balconies and windows in those streets 
were filled chiefly by ladies, who seemed to take an anxious 
and earnest interest in the scene. As her majesty’s carriage 
proceeded gradually, and with some difficulty, through the 
crowd, the homely, but affecting benediction, God bless 
you ! may you overcome your persecutors !” was heard on 
every side, mingled with execrations, both loud” and deep,” 
against the authors of the most unparaHeled indignity to which 
she is subjected. In every street through which her majesty 
passed, the same scene was repeated: handkerdiiefs were waved 
from the windows, and cheering shouts and spontaneous bless- 
ings were echoed from all quarters. Some of the soldiery — 
some of thos^ wlio had “ fought the nation’s battles”— ana 
who wore on their breasts the memorial of the victory of W a- 
terloo~shed tears as the queen passed them. When her ma- 
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jesty arrived at her residence in St. James’s-square, and 
alighted from her carriage, the shouts of gratulation and en- 
couragement were redoubled. Her majesty came twice to the 
window; the second time she was conducted thither by Al- 
derman Wood, and bowed, as she had previously done in her 
progress through the streets, to those who took so deep an 
interest in her fate. The multitude soon after dispersed. 

The peers, as they returned, were received with hisses or 
cheers, according as the sentiments they were known to pro- 
fess were popular or anti-popular. The Duke of York, who 
was on horseback, was enthusiastically cheered. 


THIRD DAY,^SATURDAYy AUGUST 19. 

A FEW minutes before ten o’clock the Lord Chancellor 
took his seat on the woolsack ; and, at ten precisely, l^ord 
Liverpool having moved the order of the day, the Deputy 
Clerk of Parliament proceeded to call the house. 

In pursuance of the notice given yesterday. Lord King 
stated, that the counsel on both sides having yesterday con- 
cluded their arguments, he now embraced the only opportu- 
nity that appeared to remain for a member of their lordships’ 
house to endeavour to avert the evils and difficulties, which 
he, in common with many of their lordships, and the great 
body of the public, felt most strongly to be intimately con- 
nected with the course they were pursuing — evils and difficul- 
ties, the peculiar nature of which it was not necessary for 
him to state. The arguments of the learned counsel in sup- 
port of this, measure had r40t succeeded in shaking the con- 
viction, which he previously entertained, that bills of pains 
and penalties ought only to be resorted to, when the stability 
of the government was endangered, and when, from their adop 
lion, some extraordinary benefit was likely to be derived. 
Did any individual, in or out ot that hoitse, entertain any 
serious opprehenEion of mischief from the non-prosecution, 
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or abandonment, of ibis bill ? The circumstances of the case 
precluded all danger to the royal succession, which alone 
could justify this bill. No slate necessity then existing for 
bringing it forward, they were at once reduced to the plea of 
tlie expediency, the policy, the wisdom of the proceeding. 
It was asserted in the preamble to the bill, that the measure 
was necessary to vindicate the honour of the royal family. But 
they all knew that if her majesty had remained abroad no 
proceeding of this kind would have taken place. It was 
completely false to say the bill was necessary to vindicate the 
honour of the country, when ministers themselves would 
have allowed those licentious scenes to be continued in the 
country where they were said to have been carried on, with- 
out molestation. They knew that when her majesty came to 
England, it was impossible that the offence could be con- 
tinued. The foreigner with whom the criminal act was al- 
leged to have been committed, might be rcfusi d the privi- 
lege of remaining in England. From all these circumstances 
the conclusion was plain, that government would have suf- 
fered the crime to be continued with impunity, while it was 
possible to carry it into practice ; but that the moment it 
ceased to be possible, they deemed it necessary to resort to 
punishment. It was said that her majesty's conduct was marked 
by gross indecency, which tended to scandalize the country ; 
and that, therefore, she was not worthy of the situation of 
queen of these realms. lie should be glad to know whether 
it would be proper to pass this bill on account of those al- 
leged indecencies of conduct. It might be said, that the ne- 
cessity arose from the moral feeling of llie country being 
wounded. He asked of their lordships to open their eyes, 
and look around the country, and then to say whether this 
moral feeling was not more likely to be wounded by pro- 
ceeding with this measure ? He thought nothing could have 
a more injurious effect upon public morals than a perseve- 
rance in pressing forward this bill, and giving to the world a 
statement of all those disgusting scenes from which it was 
said to have arisen. One of the prominent parts of this bill 
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was that which set forth, that an offensive freedom and fami- 
liarity had taken place between her majesty and a foreigner-^a 
menial servant. This was an extraordinary accusation. The 
queen was depriveni of the advantages of having persons of 
high rank and character about her. She was thrown amongst 
persons of low rank. She was left to choose her companions 
as she could; and, therefore, she was liable to be approached 
by those vices and temptations which w'ere prevalent in such 
a state of society. But, at any rate, he would maintain that 
indecencies and irregularities of conduct afforded no reason 
for passing an ex post facto law ; first creating the crime, and 
then inflicting the punishment. Such a proceeding took away 
all the security w hich an accused person would derive from the 
forms of justice. A bill of pains and penalties dispensed with 
all those forms which w ere found so useful in other cases ; 
am! it was not suflicient, when those forms were taken away, 
to tell him that the substance of justice was preserved. The 
lioble lord had argued in favour of proceeding by impeach- 
ment. He implored their lordships to consider the mortifying 
predicament in which they would be placed, if, when their bill 
of pains and penalties were sent down to the other house of 
parliament, it should be rejected. Ought they, under the 
present circumstances, to incur every possible risk, in order 
to form a new law^ — an ex post facto law? It appeared to 
him to be little short of insanity to carry v\ new species of law 
into execution ; when the formation of that law had nothing 
to do with the public safel v — when it was not called for by 
any apprehension of public danger. He w'as convinced that 
the public good would be much better consulted by putting 
a stop to the proceeding at once ; that there was more danger 
in going on than in retracing their steps ; in doing which, 
when they found themselves in error, there could be no dis- 
credit. He knew of no folly so gross as persevering in a 
course winch was plainly detrimental to the public interest. 
With these feelings he begged leave to move — *^That it ap- 
pears to the house*, that it is not necessary for the public 
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safety^ that the bill entitled, * An Act to deprive her Majesty, 
&ic./ should pass into a law.” 

The Earl of Liverpool said the motion of the noble lord 
might naturally be considered on two grounds, quite distinct 
in themselves ; first, whether there was any necessity or public 
utility in pursuing any measure against her majesty ; and, 
secondly, if public utility required, whether the present was 
the most proper course. He was ready to admit the princi- 
ple relative to bills of pains and penalties, as he understood it 
to be laid down by the noble lord. But his lordship, he* con- 
ceived, would agree with him that occasions might arise, 
where bills of pains and penalties were absolutely necessary. 
Though the cases to which he alluded were of an extraordinary 
nature, still the bill of pains and penalties, by which alone they 
could be met, must be looked upon as a part of the constitu- 
tion of the country. Such measures were exceptions to the 
general principles of the constitution ; but, being rendered 
necessary by circumstances, were recognised by it. He was 
quite willing to allow^ that it was necessary for those w'ho 
brought such a measure forward to shew some special grounds 
for it. Now, assuming the alleged crime to have been com- 
mitted, and assuming this for the present only, he would in- 
quire what other course their lordships or the government 
could have adopted, save that which was now under consider- 
ation i It was the opinion of the judges that her majesty 
could not be indicted for high treason. If this course had 
been open to the government, it is the only one he would have 
recommended. After that solemn decision, there was but 
one other course, save that under consideration, and that is im- 
peachment. But impeachment, if it wars not impracticable, 
he thought was liable to so many serious objections as ren- 
dered it a very inexpedient mode of proceeding. In his mind, 
all the objections that could be urged against a special law 
might with equal justice be applied to impeachment. The 
very grounds of bills of pains and penalties, and of attainder, 
wfti that cases did occasionally arise, to vfhich impeachment 
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would not app.y. Aisuming ihia crime to Ixive been com- 
mitted^ it was evidently not high treason under the statute of 
Edward III. ; and, in the next place, it was not a crime by 
die common law of this country generally speaking. It was a 
most extraordinary thing in the law of England, that that 
which was one of the greatest offences against the law of 
God, and one of the greatest crimes against the w ell-being of 
society, was looked upon as a great civil injur}, but was not 
cognizable by the criminal law of tho land. IIo knew not 
how they could make Uiat a subject of impeachment, w hich 
by the law of England, was not a crime. If any iniiiisler at 
home, or ambassador abroad, acted contrary la his duty, it 
was, by the law of England, a crime not oi.ly subject to im- 
peachment, but to iiidictmeut; and, in those cases in which 
there was a difliculty in la}mg the iiidlclment, iinpcachineiit 
was the only mode that could be successfully pursued. There- 
foie it was that, in general, impeachment was the course by 
which political offences were punished. II is lordship here 
entered into a general view of die statute of Edwaid III., as 
bearing upon the case ol her majesty. lie conttniieii that the 
alleged offence was neither high tieason, iior a crime of any 
kind by the law of the land; that it was iherefoie, not a pro- 
per subject of impeachineiit, and that a bill of pains and 
penalties was the least exceptionable mode of proceeding. A 
new law was the moie nece.ssary, that the acts which were 
brought within the scope of this bill were done w hen the queen 
was Princess of Wales. Supposing she w as impeached, and llie 
case made out, and that she was found guilty, how could their 
lordships deal with her? "Ikey could not go be^youd the 
limits, which belonged lo tho house in cases of impeachment. 
They might line, iinpiison, banish, or degrade ; but still he 
w ould state it as a matter of great doubt, wliether they could 
deprive her majesty of ail her rights and privileges as queen 
without a special act of parliament. Tho advantages of the 
present proceeding were evidently greater than any that could 
be derived from iinpesichincnt. llis lordship lure took a view' of 
the proceedings w hich had already taken place ; and argued 
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that it should be shewn that the bill is a measure absolutely 
wrong, aiid some other course absolutely right, before the 
house abandoned the course already adopted. It might be fit 
and proper to put a complete end to the proceeding ; but he 
was quite certain that it ought not to be altered. 

‘‘ He now came to what in the order of time ought perhaps 
first to have been considered — the expediency of sns- 
pending this proceeding altogether. He had formerly stated 
the opinion of government to be, that, whilst her majesty con- 
tinued to reside abroad, the inconvenience of taking any steps 
against her far more than counterbalanced any good lliat could 
arise from them. The noble earl (Grey) certainly then seemed 
to entertain a different opinion ; he had said, that assumyig the 
matter of the report to be true, whether at home or abroad, 
it was the duty of the executive government to liave brought 
the conduct of the queen directly under the view of parlia- 
ment.*' 

Earl Gre^^ had certainly said, that if the noble lords oppo- 
site were in possession of proofs against her majesty, such as 
they declared that they had, and that no considerations of pub- 
lic expediency operated in a contrary direction, they ought, 
wlietJier the queen were at home or abroad, to have made up 
their minds to proceed. He had mentioned both propositions 
—the decisive nature of the evidence, and the question of 
public expediency — which might militate against its pro- 
duction. 

The Earl of Liverpool had not so uiidei Uood the opinion 
to be qualified. Taking it for granted that what the noble 
earl now stated was correct, the noble earl would not dispute 
that he had followed it up by saying, tliat the accusdlion hav- 
ng been made, he did not see how it was possible to do olhei- 
wise than bring it to the tost of proof. The noble eail asked, 
where was the difference between her majesty’s being abroad 
and at home i He (Lord Liverpool) thought that there was all 
the difference in the world. While abroad she war. not held 
forth to the people of the country as tl\pir queen ; she would 
not receive their homage or enjoy all the incidents and privi- 
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leges of royalty : while abroad matters might be overlooked, 
but when the queen set foot in this country there was no 
alternative ; or rather there w'as but one alternative — to give 
her all respect, homage, and reverence as queen, or to bring 
forward the accusation. He knew that in the other House of 
Parliament, and in a degree in this, and in the country at large, 
a strong desire was felt and expressed to avert the investiga- 
tion : ministers had lent themselves to this desire, but always 
upon the principle that if the inquiry were dropped, her ma- 
jesty’s residence abroad was a $me qua non of all negotiation. 
Even if it were a common case of adultery, but much more if 
it were a case of the grossest kind, where the party accused 
had committed the oftence in the face of the whole world, and 
appeared proud and anxious to manifest it in all parts of her 
conduct — he put it to every man of sense and feeling, whether 
ministers could consent that a person so circumstanced should 
till the high station of queen, and enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges belonging to her rank. He did not mean to say, that 
suffering her to remain abroad, so circumstanced, was not a 
great evil, but it was an evil that might be submitted to ; but if 
she had lived at home, having set at defiance all regard for 
morality and the common decencies of life, it was an evil that, 
for the sake of the community at large, could not be endured. 
Something bad been said by the counsel at the bar on the 
subject of adultery committed by a man and by a woman. 
Undoubtedly in the eyes of God the crime was in both cases 
the same, but their effects ^ipon society and upon public de- 
cency were widely different ; and this had not only been the 
opinion of mankind at all linn but their lordships, iu their 
legislative capacity, always acted upon it. Divorce bills were 
constantly passed on the petition of a man, but never, except- 
ing under especial circumstances, on the application of a woman. 
Yet adultery in men was by lar the most frequent : for one 
case of the commission of the crime in a woman, he believ«?d 
nine instances existed of its cominis^non by a man; and why was 
not the same remctly applied ? Merely because all w'cre awars 
that there was no comparison regarding the ill effects upon 
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society in tlio one case ami in the other. If there were one 
thing which more than another distinguished modern from an- 
cient times, it was ilio different degree of reverence and respect 
paid to females, and liiis was mniniy produced by the superior 
purity aud virtue of tlie sex ; those, tiiercforc wlio had esta- 
blished the doctrine regarding marriage and divorce now uni- 
versally prevailing, instead of being the enemies of females, 
were, in truth, their best friends, patrons, and protectors, and 
most contributed to support that r!»astity which added so 
nificli to the attraction of personal charms.. If, tlicn, the case 
against the queen could be proved to be such as he had stated 
it, notwithstanding :dl clamour, whicli he did not despise — 
notwithstanding all difficulties, which he d d not undeirate — 
it was the duty of the house to go straight forward to the con- 
clusion of the course it had begun. He asserted, and he felt 
it strongly, that notliing (hat had passi d, that no attempts to 
intimidate individual members, no attempts to overawe the 
whole legislature, no attempts to ( insh this great and mo- 
mentous proceeding, ought (<> prevent the house from per- 
forming what it owed to the virtuous, the resjiectable, and the 
peaceable portion of the coimnunity. 'J'liese attempts, he 
knew, must have their indirect intinence on the minds of men ; 
but it was an influence they ought to expel, and to be governed 
only by a fearless sense of bigli and indispensable duty. Let 
blin put the case in another point of view. '1 he question was 
not now whether the ininisteiH of the crow n, knowing all the 
facts, ought to bring them forward -not wheth('r the accusa- 
tion should be made ; — it had been made ; it- slfiod indelibly 
upon the preamble of ihe bill; nothing could blot it out — no- 
thing prevent it from di scending to posteritv. Was it flltimr, 
then, for her majesty’s «aUt*, that sucli a preamble should re- 
main on llie procee<bugs (»f parliament, without bringing it to 
the severe lest of proof? Supposing tlie charge were at this 
moment dropped, lie |)iii it to ilu ir loidsliips, as men of feel- 
ing and honour, whetluT tin y could hereafter pay the queen 
their liomage and respect, with ibis imcontradicled preamble 
staring lliein in the face ? Nothing could satisfy the house — 
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nothing could satisfy the public mind— nothing ought to satisfy 
tlic queen, but the production of the evidence, and the com- 
pletion of the whole inquiry in an honest, straight-forward, and 
uninterrupted course. One topic more, and he had done. 
Of course the. counsel at the bar w'ere bound to discharge 
what they thought their duty to their client, and to smother all 
subordinate considerations ; and if, in the course of the 
speeches they had delivered, he had felt pain — not to say dis- 
gust — at some of the matter they had urged, he believed it 
was in common with the great majority of the house. They 
had adverted to the conduct of an illustrious personage (the 
Duke of York), and they seem to have thought tliat allusion 
necessary for the interests of their client ; but if he (Lord Li- 
verpool) had been asked whether it was for the interest of their 
client to drag forward that long-forgotten and unfortunate sub- 
ject, he should have answered that the interest of their client 
was directly the reverse. He should say no more than this— 
they acted on their own discretion, they had an arduous task 
to execute, and what fell from them should be heard with every 
possible indulgence, lliey had also asserted, that the whole 
object of this bill was, tliattlie illustrious personage filling the 
ilii’one might be able to get rid of his wife, and marry again. 
He (Lord Liverpool) declared n)ost solemnly before their 
lordships, that he believed that no such feeling had entered 
into the mind of liis majesty. For himself, and for those who 
acted with him, he could assure the house, that that provision 
was a part of the bill to which the least value was attadied. 
Undoubtedly it followed as a corollary to the rest of the 
measure — it was a fair and ordinary conclusion ; but it was the 
least important part of it, and was very far from being its 
chief object and intention. The part to which he did attach 
importance was that which enacted, tliat if a case were proved 
against the queen, she should no longer enjoy the rights and 
privileges of her station. He wished her not to be visited 
harshly — he wished the measure of punishment even to be as 
light as possible, ’and there were a thousand considerations 
which rendered it desirable that tl)€ facts should never be 
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disclosed; but if what was charged against her were true, he 
never could reconcile to his mind that she should be his queen. 
Having stated thus much with earnestness, but he hoped with 
temper and moderation, he should move, as an amendment. 

That counsel be called in/* 

The question having been put from the woolsack, 

Earl Grey set out wdlh stating, that if this bill were 
to pass into a la\v, and were ultimately to be considered 
the fit mode of proceeding on this great and unfortunate ques- 
tion, be agreed with the noble earl in thinking that the clause 
relating to the divorce w’as by far the least important part of it ; 
he was also ready to receive the assurance that it was not 
deemed a main object in the illustrious quarter to which re- 
ference had been made. He thought, likewise, that if, 'm con- 
sequence of the clear proof of the charges, it were necessary 
to proceed to the degradation of tJie queen, the clause of 
divorce would follow, not as a measure of release to the king, 
but as a measure which the public interest made necessary to 
preserve the character and dignity of the throne. He could 
not reconcile it with any principle of propriety or justice, that 
if the queen were degraded for such crimes, she should be left 
the wife of the king of Great Britain. On the original intro- 
duction of the bill, and the motives leading to it, he wished on 
the present occasion to say as little as possible ; on a previous 
occasion he had stated, some might think with too much aspe- 
rity, his opinion on the conduct of ministers. Debating now’ 
a question which assumed a judicial character, he was de- 
sirous of abstaining from every thing that could awaken angry 
or party feelings ; that the great subject might be discussed 
with that temper and calmness which alone could lead to a 
conclusion satisfactory to the public. He would only, there- 
fore, in justice to himself, restate that, in his original objection 
to the conduct of ministers, he had taken both views of the 
question, not only the magnitude of the offence imputed, but 
the expediency of bringing it forward. It was the duty of 
ministers to have made up their minds,* and to have acted 
firoily and definitively ; and, without reviving topics already 
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(lisinisscd, he must say that he could not yet see the distinction 
drawn by the noble earl between the residence of the queen 
abroad or at home. If he looked back to the matters con- 
nected with this point, he must recur to that act of real degra- 
dation, not more unfortunate than unjust, which operated as an 
infliction of punishment without charge or investigation — the 
leaving of her majesty’s name out of the liturgy. Let it be 
recollected that that unhappy circumstance had led to the re- 
turn of the queen, and the impossibility of repairing that fatal 
error occasioned the failure of the negotiation. When she 
arrived, he had admitted that the noble carl was placed under 
the necessity of making his choice between a complete ac- 
knowledgment of the queen, with all her rights and privi- 
leges, or the institution of charge to justify him in refusing it. 
He (lord Grey) could not concede to the noble earl the distinc- 
tion he had taken, nor think that the interests of the people of 
England were consulted in the offer to enable her majesty to 
continue her licentious course upon a more splendid scale, and 
to make herself a degrading exhibition in the eyes of the whole 
continent of Europe. He now came to the consideration, 
whether a charge having been preferred, any other course 
were open fur which the bill upon the table ought to be aban- 
doned. That, in fact, was the real question now before the 
house. The house was unfortunately placed in a situation 
where no mode of proceeding could be pointed out that was 
unattended with most serious difficulties and embarrassments. 
The learned counsel at the bar had exhibited a power of rea- 
soning and eloquence never surpassed ; and though they had 
not perhaps suggested to his mind any points absolutely new, 
yet they had presented the difficulties with such accumulated 
force, that he had felt almost overpowered by it ; all led to the 
practical result, that it was better to get rid of this proceed- 
ing, so pregnant with many evils. Here his lordship made 
some observations on popular clamour, and on the letter of 
her majesty addressed to the king, of which he disapproved, 
assigning these as thg grounds of the vote he had formerly given 
against rescinding the proceedings. He also adverted to his 
motion for putting quesliong to thejiidges, respecting the con- 
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struction of the statute of Edward 111.^ as bearing upon the 
case of her majesty, and seemed to dissent from a part of their 
interpretation of that law. He was rather inclined to wish 
that he had put his questions separately to the judges ; for 
their separate and distinct answers would have been given, and 
the points would each have been settled in all times to come, 
and the decision perhaps have led the way to some new law 
upon the subject. It was quite clear, according to the opi- 
nion of the judges, that an oflence of this kind committed 
abroad with a foreigner, owing no allegiance to the crown of 
Great Britain, could not be prosecuted as high treason. He 
had, of conrse, not the presumption to set his judgment in 
opposition to that of the bench of judges •, but conviction was 
not a matter in a man’s own power, and he was not yet satis- 
fied that the view he had taken of one part of the subject was 
completely erroneous. One doubt that still remained in his 
mind was this — whether, supposing the offeneb had been 
committed in England with a person not responsible to the 
law — with a lunatic, for instance — on the principle of that 
decision it would be an offence within the statute of Edward 
III. ; but, passing over this question, it next came to be con- 
sidered, whether as treason was out of the question, this bill of 
pains and penalties was the only remaining mode of proceeding. 
He was satisfied that an impeachment would lie,aiid must there- 
fore totally dissent from some of the principles laid down by 
the noble earl in reference to it. He could by no means admit 
that the impeachment must relate to some crime already made 
punishable by statute, not that, if otherwise, it must be con- 
fined to some officer engaged in the public service. Those 
conditions were nor necessary ; and many cases of iinpeach- 
n.ent might be stated, where the crimes charged were not 
known to the law of England. Many politicid offences must 
necessarily be unknown to the law ; and though, in the pro- 
ceedings on the treaty of Utrecht, many matters of accusation 
would have come within the known laws of the realm, yet there 
were other articles showing that parliametit proceeded against 
the parties for wl at (ud not come within any known law, writ- 
ten or understood. There were some instances of a remark- 
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able nature connected with the transactions of that time, and 
one in particular, the case of Lord Haversham, in 1701. lie 
was proceeded against, not for any offence known to the law, 
but committed in parliament ; he was impeached * for words 
spoken this day at a free conference ; and that the lords be 
desired' (such were the words of the resolution) ^ to proceed 
ill justice against the said lord, and to inflict the punishment so 
high an offence deserves'. The lords also came to a resolution 
upon it in these terms : ^ Resolved, that unless the said charge 
shall be prosecuted against the said Lord Haversham with effect 
by the commons before the end of this session of parliament, the 
lords will declare and adjudge him wholly innocent of the said 
charge.' Their lordships had therefore, upon their books, a 
case which proved that the House of Lords recognised the right 
of the House of Commons to impeach for such an offence. 

Another case was a proceeding against the Bishop of 
Exeter ; and he should therefore say, that both precedent and 
authority tended to prove that the principle of impeachment 
was so extensive as to reach offences which were no offences 
at common law, and crimes which were not known either to 
the state or to the common law, and that would not come 
under the description even of moral offences, as affecting 
society ; but which, as affecting public interests, and the pro- 
tection of the general welfare, parliament had asserted to be 
within its peculiai cognizance and power, for the benefit of 
those whom it was its highest duty to protect against all 
wrong. Did he understand the noble earl to maintain that 
adultery was no crime by the law's ? If the noble earl had said 
so, his lordship and himself (Earl Grey) were completely at 
issue on the subject. It was a crime at civil law, which con- 
stituted a part of the law of England, and it might be pro 
ceeded for in a spiritual court. Mr. Justice Blackstone de- 
fined it to be a public crime, that must be so proceeded for ; 
because, being a public crime, there was therefore no action 
for damages. Not only was adultery directly charged in the 
preamble to the bill, but it went on to allege against her 
majesty scandalous and licentious conduct. Now he (Earl 
T. P 
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Grey) would ask the noble lord behind him (Lord Erskiiie), 
he would ask the noble lord on the woolsack^ and other lords, 
and he would put the same question to the learned judges, 
whether gross, infamous, and scandalous conduct, was not a 
crime also by the English laws, and subject to the penalty of 
fine and imprisonment ? But then the noble earl took this dis- 
tinction — ^ they vs’ere not (in this instance) committed in it/ 
Why this was the very case, then, that should bring them 
within the jurisdiction of parliament. Would he (Earl of 
Liverpool), who maintained that this was not a proper case 
for any proceeding which might be appealed to parliament, 
contend, that if a public functionary for instance, or other 
person, had committed some crime abroad, the commission 
of which incurred this consequence, that it produced great 
scandal and dishonour to his majesty’s throne and kingdom — 
(and because the crime had been committed abroad, it not 
being possible to prosecute such public functionary at home 
by any ordinary course of law)— would he contend that his 
crime would not come within the scope of parliamentary in> 
peachment, and be that upon which their lordships would be 
called on to decide? Why this, he thought, was a case which 
could not admit of any doubt or hesitation, and impeachments 
of this sort had occurred. Their lordships would remember 
that that of Mr. W^arren Hastings for the Mahratta war went 
upon the same principle. The rule universally was, that if a 
public functionary committed a crime, which, however, was not 
against the common laws, although against the public interests, 
parliament was charged with the protection of those public in- 
terests. He contended that this was a case in which an im- 
peachment would lie : but, said the noble earl, ‘ this offence 
was committed before she was queen/ To this, his first 
answer he had already given — that this being a crime known 
to the laws, it was of no public consequence whether she 
were to be considered in the light of a public functionary or 
not ; she might be proceeded against by impeachment : and, 
as to its having been committed whert she w^as only Princess 
of Wales, the power of impeachment should -in this case be 
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exercised upon the principles he had already stated. When 
the noble earl said, that this could not be done because the 
offence occurred before she was queen, that was rather an 
unfair observation, because at one time this offence was ad- 
verted to by the noble carl, in connexion with the high station 
which her majesty occupied as queen of England, and upon 
another, he agreed on it because it had been committed when 
she was not queen. 

‘‘He came now to consider what would be the consequence 
of their lordships adopting the measure of an impeachment. 
The noble earl had observed, that even were they to proceed 
by impeachment, there were no means of punishment applica- 
ble to the case ; it would afford none that their lordships 
would consider to he applicable ; and he had proceeded to 
infer from the case of Lord Strangford, which he had quoted, 
that ^ degradation’ w as not within the power of the House of 
Lords, as a judicial assembly.” 

Hie Earl of Liverpool doubted whether a sentence 
of the house would have that effect, except it were followed 
by some special act of parliament.” 

Earl Grey, in continuation, said that the noble earl had 
nuimcrated a variety of cases in which degradation had been 
decreed by that house ; and that their abridgment was almost 
eiiough for his (Earl Grey’s) argument. His lordship had 
referred to the case of Lord Strangford expressly to show, as 
lu‘ understood it, that upon an occasion when the House of 
Lords wished to inflict degradation, the House of Lords in 
Ireland found it necessary to resort to a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties, and not to an impeachment. But he (Earl Grey) 
thought he could show the noble earl that they haa other 
reasons for that course, and did not think that a sentence of 
degradation could only be effected by a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties. In that particular case, their lordships would recol- 
lect that the offence charged was committed by him in the 
House of Lords, in his capacity of a peer of parliament. 
Now he did not knbw, in such an instance, how evidence 
could well be given before the House of Commons’ such 

p 2 
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offence having been committed by him as a peer of parliament^ 
and in the exercise of his parliamentary duties^ it was fair to 
suppose that an argument might arise in tlie House of Com- 
mons upon the inquiry, the result of which might not be a 
bill of pains and penalties. As to what the noble earl had in- 
ferred from Lord Strangford’s case, surely he must recollect 
that the great Lord Bacon, under a sentence of that house, 
after his impeachment, was incapacitated from sitting or voting 
there, or coming within its verge. His crime was the same as 
that charged upon Lord Strangford : and the noble earl must 
also remember, that Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, was sub- 
jected to the same sort of degradation. On these grounds he 
maintained that tlie object of the bill before them might be 
attained under a judicial sentence of their house, and in a far 
better way. (The noble earl then went on to express his 
conviction that the course he recommended would be liable to 
infinitely less objection than that upon which their lordships 
were called on to engage, and be much more satisfactory to 
the public: it would be far better, after they had entered upon 
a solemn judicial inquiry, such as w ould ensue upon an im- 
peachment — after they had heard the evidence produced, and 
examined witnesses on both sides, according to the forms of 
that house — to bring in a bill founded upon such regular and 
solemn proceedings, than to go on with that which was now 
submitted to them.) The feeling against the bill of pains and 
penalties, in this business, was one almost as universal as the 
air. It was not confined to the lower orders, but it was the 
common and equal sentiment of almost every family and every 
individual of our whole valuable and thinking community. 
This bill of pains and penalties he considered to be so ob- 
jectionable upon public principles — and even the noble earl 
himself admitted it to be so objectionable upon many w'eighty 
grounds of difficulty — that it was not a proceeding proper to be 
resorted to on tliis occasion. But a parliamentary impeach- 
ment would lie upon this occasion. 

There were strong motives for it, upon principles ot 
public policy and political justice. He had already told them 
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that die general feeling of the public was eager, vehement, 
and universal against the mode of the noble earls ; and that it 
was a inode in every way liable to great objections. He would 
wish their lordships to consider, whether, instead of per- 
severing in one so viewed by the public — one, of which they 
themselves in that house had a distrust even at the very nio- 
riient of acting upon it — it would not be better now to aban- 
don it, and to adopt some measure less liable to objection, 
and not surrounded by all those dangers that were to be ap- 
prehended from this proceeding under present circumstances ? 
The consequences of the House of Commons refusing to 
adopt an impeachment, such as he would recommend to 
them, would be of infinitely less importance and danger 
than those which might follow, and he feared would most 
probably follow, from their persevering in the present mea- 
sure, Though it might be true that the House of Commons 
had abandoned their mode of proceeding in consequence of 
the adoption of a bill of pains and penalties in that house, he 
did not think the inference which the noble earl drew from 
this fact to be a correct one — namely, that the impeachment 
of the queen was considered unadvisable, or that, from its 
not having been adopted in the House of Commons, it was 
not a course w hich might be adopted by their lordships. Why 
might not the House of Commons eventually adopt that which 
he (Lord Grey) maintained to be the most proper and con- 
stitutional course— namely, a proceeding by impeachment ? 
In that case the House ot Commons would be in the place of 
a grand jury, which a secret committee of their lordships bad 
been most falsely and erroneously defined to be. The House 
of Commons, as a most popular branch of the legislature, 
was vested with powers to put certain matters in a train of 
judicial inquiry before that house, which was the highest 
court of judicature in the kingdom. Supposing that the 
House of Commons, as grand jurors of the kingdom, should 
find a bill against the queen, and present it at that bar, 
their lordships would then have to act in their judicial capa- 
city, which her majesty’s learned and able counsel liad stated, 
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they should infinitely prefer ; but no proceeding, he thought, 
wherein their lordships acted partly in their judicial, and 
partly in their legislative capacity, could have the same desir- 
able effect, or be equally satisfactory, with one wherein they 
should sit as judges in a court of judicature. But supposing 
that the proceeding were to come there from the other house, 
and as a motion of impeachment, what inconvenience, in 
the case of their lordships’ refusal to concur with it, would 
follow ? No more than every day arose upon the findings of 
grand juries. Grand juries, every day, found bills upon cx- 
Itartc evidence, their determinations upon which wxre for ever 
reversed by the courts of justice, who had an opportunity of 
proceeding upon better grounds, and investigating the whole 
evidence. All the information which belonged to those 
courts, besides that submitted to the jury which has found, 
and the power of examining upon oath, for ever produced a 
contrary verdict or finding to that of a grand jury. The same 
might be the case here : and, if so, w hat prejudice ensued ? 
None. The House of Peers, having this superior pow'cr of 
examining upon oath — having upon its benches persons of the 
highest legal knowledge, and being assisted by the learned 
judges themselves — had, upon all such occasions, been enabled 
to form a more correct judgment on the case, and to take a 
view of it which the more limited forms of the House of Com- 
mons, and even its very constitution, did not admit of. 
But supposing that their lordships confirmed the decision of 
the other house ; then, he asked, whether a proceeding so 
coming there, and being fully investigated, with all the forms 
and solemnities which belonged to their lordships’ proceedings, 
would not, u|)on so confirming the decision, be infinitely 
more satisfactory to the public, to noble lords themselves, and, 
most likely, to moral feeling, than that which they were now 
called upon to support ? Suppose the House of Commons 
should throw out the bill ? What, then, would be the diffi- 
culty in which they would be involved? Every one would be 
alarmed and terrified at the charge against the queen, thus re- 
corded in a bill which had never passed. Not only would not 
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that charge be further proceeded in ; but the case would be, 
that after that solemn charge and condemnation had passed 
their lordships, and been sent down to the House of Com- 
mons, that bill would remain recorded, which after charging 
the queen with all these crimes, and expressing the opinion 
of the House of Lords that a sentence of degradation should 

o 

pass against her, had been thrown out of the House of Com- 
mons. Could their lordships tell him, in such a case, what 
they would do ? Could they tell him, in this tremendous diffi- 
culty, how they would act ? He had urged to them what was 
the public opinion, and what the universal feeling upon the 
bill on their table. Their lordships were judges in the last 
resort, and they \vere going to make themselves judges in the 
first. They were about to meet that fearful difficulty which 
he had been supposing. He deeply lamented that the pro- 
reeding had ever been originally proposed in this manner. Here 
lie must state (and that in a maimer which might give offence 
to some) what would be the character of that house with the 
country, in consequence of its having adopted the measure of 
a secret committee, after the House of Commons had refused 
to do so. He was afraid that the prediction which he had for- 
merly ventured to make, as to the character of their lord- 
ships’ house, would be too speedily and too strikingly veri- 
fied. Their path w'as strewed with difficulties upon whatever 
spot they put their feet. But let them, if possible, avert the 
calamitous consequences of entering upon a measure the dan- 
gers of which were inevitable. After the motion of the noble 
lord had been disposed of, and the question upon the motion 
of the noble earl should have been put— ‘ That counsel be 
called in,’ against which he (Lord Grey) should certainly 
vote, he hoped that their lordships would allow him to sub- 
mit for their consideration another motion, which he trusted 
might lead to another and much better course of proceeding. 
If it should afterwards appear that there was a refusal on the 
part of the House of Commons to adopt such a measure, his 
proposition, he thought, would entail upon their lordships 
much less danger and inconvenience than that v/lxich would 
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arise from perseyering in the present proceeding. lie should 
therefore move, after the motion of the noble carl (Liverpool) 
had been disposed of, ‘ That the bill, entitled a bill of pains 
and penalties for the purpose of degrading her majesty the 
queen, does not afford the most advisable mode of prosecuting 
the charges which have been brought against her majesty, 
and that it is not, under the present circumstances, necessary 
or expedient to proceed further in the same for that purpose.' " 
The Lord Chancellor proceeded to put the original 
question, and then the amendment of liord Liverpool, “ that 
counsel be called in upon which latter their lordships finally 
divided, the numbers being — 


Contents 181 

Non Contents 65 

Majority llO 


Lord Calthoupk, after the report which the secret com- 
mittee had submitted to the house, thought the moral welfare 
of the state imperiously called for an inquiry ; but he tlioiight 
it advisable that some expedient should be adopted tliat would 
put a stop to this particular bill, and at the same time pledge 
the house to pursue any other course of proceeding that the 
oircuiiistances of the case might demand, lie concluded by 
imploring the house to pause at this last stage at which a 
pause was practicable, and to consider whether it was not 
possible to suggest some other course, either by impeachment 
or otherwise, that should supersede the present mode of 
proceeding, and be mure conformable to those institutes of 
justice by which their lordships' judicial conduct was usually 
regulated. 

The Lord Chancellor now called upon Earl Giey for 
his resolution, which the noble earl handed in. It was as fol- 
lows 

That it appears that the bill now before the house does 
not afford the most advisable means of prosecuting the charges 
against her majesty, and that, therefore, under the present cir- 
cumstances, it is not necessary or expedieiTt to proceed further 
with it.^^ 
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This resolution was put as an aiiiendinent to the motion ol* 
l^ord Uverpool, That counsel be called in/' and was nega- 
lived by a division, as follows : — 


Contents * , 64 

Non Contents 17<; 

Majority Hi 


Counsel were then called in. 

The Loiiu CiiANCKLLOU. — ^^Mr. Attorney-General, you 
will proceed to open your case.’' 


CHARGES AGAINST THE QUEEN. 

The Attounky-okneiial*. — “ My Lokds, 1 now attend 
at your bar to fullil the duty which you have demanded, of 
staling to your lordships the circumstances which are to be 
adduced in evidence in support of the charges which are con- 
tained ill the preamble of the bill now under your lordships' 
considoiatiou. A duty, my lords, more painful or more 
anxious, I believe w as never imposed upon any individual to 
accoinplisli. 1 have to state to your lordships the circum- 
stances which are to be adduced in evidence in support of 
those serious and heavy charges which are made in the preamble 
of the bill, which have already been so much the subject of 
discussion, — charges whicli, in the language of the preamble, 
not only reflect the greatest scandal and disgrace upon the 
individual against whom they are made, but also upon the 
rountry itself. The highest individual, as a subject, in the 
country is charged with one of the most serious offences both 
igainst the laws of God and man, — it is that of an adulterous 
intercourse, carried on under circumstances of the greatest 
aggravation. My lords, upon the nature of this charge, or 
upon the importance of this investigation, it is quite uuiieces- 
sary for me to enlarge. Your lordships, and every individual 

* The silence which at this moment pervaded the house was rcfidered 
more impressive by loUd peals of thunder, that burst in rapid succession 
over the building. 

T. Q 
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ill the country, are fully capable of estimating these topics in 
their proper light. The only consolation, my lords, which I 
derive under tlic discharge of the duty which I have now to 
fuliil, is, that it calls not upon me to address myself to your 
loiddiips' passions or feelings; and that 1 shall best discharge 
it, according to your lordsliips’ command, by abstaining from 
any obsorvaiion which might tend to aggravate the cliargc 
made against so illustrious a person. 1 shall confine myself, 
in this stage of the proceeding, to a clear, simple, but full re- 
cital of the facts which are to be alleged in evidence. 

. ‘‘ iMy lords, we iw*e now arrived at that period of these pro- 
ceedings ill which silence can no longer be preserved. It is 
now necessary to slate the charges, in the fullest extent in 
wiiich they can be laid before your lordships and tlie public ; 
and if, in the recital of the circumstances which 1 have to de- 
tail, 1 shall be under the |)rilnfid necessity of bringing before 
your lordships scoih s which must disgust every well-regulated 
iniiid, — transactions which must odeiid the feelings of every 
honoLirabh- and virtuous person, I am sure your lordships 
will think lliat, upon this (iccasion, 1 ought to hold no reserve, 
at the same lime taking care to stale liothing which, in iny 
conscience, 1 dio not believe I shall be able to substantiate by 
proof. 

My lords, undoubtedly the recital must involve a coiisi- 
deruble space of time, and apply to facts which occurred in 
various places, in which her majesty chanced to be during her 
residence abroad. I shall therefore commence my statement 
at that period w hen her majesty tpiitted this country, and pro- 
ceed, as well as I can, to detail the various facts and circum- 
stances which took place b om that period almost to the time 
I now have the honour of addressing your lordships. 

" It was well known to their lordships and the country that, 
in the y^ar 1814, her majesty, for reasons operating upon her 
own mind, thought fit to withdraw herself from this country, 
for the purpose of travelling upon the continent, or visiting 
other countries. She went, in the first instancy to Bruns- 
wick^ and from thence, after a short stay, sba went to Itafyi 
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and arrived at Milan on tlic Qth of October, 181 t. Her ma- 
jesty, vvhen she qiuUed this eouiitry, d it with persons 

about her who were prccistily such jicrsons as sliould be about 
an individual of her exalted rank, connected with distinguished 
families in this kingdom. Among these were Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay and Lady I’lizabelh Forbes, who were her maids of 
honour ; Mr. St. Leger, who was her chamberlain ; and 
Sir Win. Cell, and the lion. Keppel Craven, who, 1 believe, 
were attached to her in a similar cliaraetcr. Sbe was also 
accompanied by Captain J^^sle, as her equerry, and Dr. 
Holland, as her phy.'sieum, besides other persons, wiioni it is 
iimiecessary to enmneiate. Willi tins Miite lu r majesty arrived 
at Milan. It was iier nitcntion to pioceoii to olhcr [carts of 
Italy, and to visit ^laples. She remained at Milan for the 
space of three weeks, and during that period a person was re- 
ceived into her service whose name occurred in the preamble 
of this bill, and w hoso name will fi c'|ucntly occur in the course 
of these proceedings, — a person of th.e na .ne id* Bei ganri, who 
was received by her as a courier, or footman, or ViiU t de place. 
Tliis person, at the time he entered into lier maiesly’s service, 
was ill want of emph^yincut ; hut he had biicn in the service of 
General Pino, and w as received into her suite, in the capacity 
which he had stated, about four*ceu or nitccii days previous 
to her majesty’s departure fro\n IMilan. Her majesl\ , on quit- 
ting Milan, proceeded to Rome, and from liu nce sue went to 
Naples, w'liere she anived on the 8lli ol November, 1814. 
This person had not been in l.; r majesiy’s service more than 
three W’eeks. He begged to call ibcir lonlships’ atlenlion to 
this circumstance, because t!uy wouhl fiiid how material it 
became when they listened to the hicts which presently it 
would he his melancholy duty to relate. He should have 
stated, that, besides the persons whom lie mentioned as ac- 
companying her majesty from this country, there was a lad, 
whose name was perhaps familiar to their lordships, — he meant 
William Austin. Up to the lime of her majesl}’s arrival at 
Naples, this lad was Hie object of her peculiar attention ; and, 
in fact, being a boy of only six or seven years of age, was in the 

Q 2 
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habit of sleeping in a bed in the same room with her majesty. 
The arrangement of her majesty's own sleeping apartment de- 
volved apon one servant, whose peculiar duty it was to attend 
to that branch of her domestic comfort. On the arrival of 
her majesty's suite at Naples, it was so arranged that her ma- 
jesty's slcepiiig-rooin was at an opposite side of the house 
to that of iicr menial domestics, among whom was her 
courier. On the first night of her majesty’s arrival at 
Naples (the 8th of November,) this arrangement was con- 
tinued. Berganii slept in that part of the house w’hich had 
been prepared for the domestics, and young Austin slept in 
her majesty’s apartment. But on the follow iug morning, No- 
vember the 9th, the servants of the establishment learned with 
some surprise, ])ecaiisc no reason appeared to them for the 
change, that Bcrgaini was no longer to slcej) in tliat part of 
the house wliere he had slept the night preceding ; but that 
it was her majesty’s pleasure that he should sleep in a room 
from which there w as a free communication with that of her 
majesty, by means of a corridor or passage. He need not 
state, that such a circumstance was calculated to excite the 
surprise of those who w'ere about her majesty’s i^erson : and 
that surprise was increased wlien they learnt from her majesty 
that she no longer wished Wm. Austin to coiitlnue to sleep in 
her room. For tliis she assigned a reason which, if it was her 
only motive, was proper ; she said that he had now arrived at 
an age w hen it w as no longer becoming that he shouhi sleep in 
her apartment ; and a separate room was prepared for his use. 

Upon tlic evening of the 9th of November her ma- 
jesty went to the Opera at Naples, but it was observed that 
she returned home at a very early hour. 'J'lie person who 
waited upon her, on her return, was the maid-servant, whose 
duty it w^as particularly to attend to her bedroom. She was 
struck with the manner of the princess, and w itii the agitation 
which she manifested. She hastened to her apartment, and 
gave strictorders that Austin should not be admitted to her room 
mat evening. She w as then observed to go from her own room 
towards that assigned to Bergami. She very soon dismissed 
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her female attendant, telling her that she had no further occasion 
for her services. The female servant retired ; but not without 
those suspicions which the circumstances were calculated to 
excite in the mind of any individual. She knew’, at the time, 
that Bei garni was in his bed-room, for this was tlie first night 
of his having taken advantage of the arrangement which had 
been previously made. It was quite new, on the part of the 
princess, to dismiss her attendants so abruptly ; and when her 
conduct and demeanour were considered, suspicions arose which 
it w'as impossible to exclude. But if suspicions w^ere excited 
then, how were they confirmed on the following morning ? If 
I prove (said the attorney- general) by evidence at your lord- 
ships’ bar what I am now going to state, I submit that there 
will then be before their lordships evidence on which no jury 
would liesitatc to decide, that adultery had that night been com- 
mitted between this exalted person and her menial servant; 
for, u[)on the following morning, on observing the state of her 
room, it w as evident that her majesty had not slept in her own 
bed that night. Her bed remained in the same state as on the 
preceding evening, while the bed of the other person had, to 
those who saw it, clear and decisive marks of tw o persons hav- 
ing slept in it. On the following morning her majesty did not 
make her usual signal on rising, but remained in the apart- 
ments with Bergami until a late hour. As she had recently 
arrived in Naples, some persons of distinction were naturally 
led to pay their respects to her : several called on that morn- 
ing, but she w as accessible to none. He (the attorney- general) 
had already mentioned the slate of the beds, and upon these • 
facts no man could w ell hesitate as to the conclusion at wdiich 
he must arrive. But, taking into account the various attend- 
ant circumstances, their lordships could not doubt that this 
was the conunencement of that most scandalous, ;nost de- 
grading, and most licentious intercourse, which would be found 
to continue and increase. The natural effect of it was, to 
lessen the comparative distance between the parties, and which 
ought to exist between persons of royal rank and menial ser- 
vants. When once a princess thus debased herself, it occa- 
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sioned in the low individual, llie object of her passion, a degree 
of as sumption and freedom to which otherwise he would have 
made no pretensions. Such had been the result here : it was 
observed that Ib'Tgami became more haughty; that betook 
upon himself an atr of greater importance, which grew as the 
intercourse proceeded. A few days after the time to which he 
had now called the attention of their lordships, her majesty 
gave a masked ball to the person at that time fdling the Nea- 
politan throne, and at a house belonging to the king of NapK-s. 
On this occasion her majesty first look the cluiraeter of a Nea- 
politan peasant, hut after a time returned to tile hou a* at which 
she liad attired herself (not that w'here she resided), an I with- 
drew to a room for the purpose of changing her dress. 'Fo the 
surprise of her attendants, instead of iieing accompanied for 
this pur|>o.se by tl:e IVmales who nsnally assisted Ik r, the cou- 
rier Ibrgami was sviit for to withdraw with Hk' (lueeti to 
assist lu r m ciianging lier dress. It seetned als(» to have 
been tlie intcnli );i (if h<T maj(\siy to appe:ir in am)! her cha- 
racter — that of the Ceniiis of History ; and she was to be ac- 
companied by a gentleman. He (the alloiiu'y-genera!) was 
instructed to state, that the dress she wore upon this occasion 
(or rather tl:e want of it, in part) was extienndy indecent and 
disgusting ; but the material fact was this — that lliat change of 
dress took place in the presence, and with the assistance, of 
the couri(?r Bergami, and no other person. Another character 
she assumed was that of a Turkish peasant; and this menial 
Bergami, in a corresponding dress, actually avjcompanied the 
Princess of Walts to this entertainment. It appeared, how- 
ever, that Bergami did not remain long at this ball ; he re- 
turned home, apparently dissatisfied with something that had 
occurred. What that was he did not know\ Her majesty, 
howevei, came home soon after, and endeavoured to prevail on 
him to go back to the ball. She urged him strongly, but he 
declined going. She then went back by herself ; but, after 
remaining only a short lime, her majesty, much disappointed, 
returned to her house, the apartments of which had been 
arranged as he had iilready described.^ 
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It vvas observed by those who attended on her, that she 
and JJergaini always rose at the same time in the morning, and 
it would also be proved that her majesty was in the habit of 
breuktasting with this courier in a particular apartment, com- 
pletely secluded from all the rest of the family. Their lord- 
ships would recollect that this man, while thus honoured, 'was 
still a courier, w'as still in the same menial situation in which 
he hud been when taken into her majesty's service. There 
was a terrace in front of the house on which her majesty was 
often seen walking accompanied by this man, walking occa- 
sionally arm in arm with her courier. During her majesty’s 
stay at Naples this person received an inj*ury by a kick from a 
horse, and this was one of the circumstances w’hich tended to 
shew the influence he had acquired over his royal mistress. 
He had obtained such an ascendency, that he had it in his 
power to introduce into the house a servant to wait upon him- 
self. This man slept in a room close to that allotted to Ber- 
gami, and during the time that he was in attendance he observed 
her majesty two or three different times advancing, after all 
the other domestics were retired to rest, with great care and 
caution from her own apartment to Bergami’s room. Into that 
room she entered, and each time lemained in it for a consi- 
derable period; and he had further to state, that on one occa- 
sion after slie had entered a sound was heard, which convinced 
the person who observed this proceeding, that her majesty and 
Bergami were kissing each other*. 

He was aware of the reluctance wdth which their lord- 
ships must listen to these disgusting details ; tliey were such, 
he was sensible, as must excite disgust in a certain measure 
even towards tlic person stating them, but that consideration 
would not prevent him from pci forming his duty. T.he pain- 
ful duty of stating them was cast upon him, and the no less 
painful duty of hearing and considering them was cast upon 
their 'oidsbips. He was bound to describe the circumstances 
which formed the case, but he was sure their lordships woid** 


* This expression produced an emotion of disgus^v 
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not censure Lirn for stating, in the way he \va§ doing, those facts 
which it was necessary he should lay before them. 

Proceeding then with his narrative, he had to observe, that 
her majesty remained in Naples from November to March^ and 
that it would be proved that during the m hole of that period 
the kind of intimacy he had described as existing between her 
majesty and Bergami continued to increase. It certainly was 
not bis M'ish to found any argument on statements which rested 
merely on public rumour, but he could not help alluding 
to one remarkable circumstance, and leaving it, connected 
with the others, for their lordships* consideration, ft was cer- 
tainly very singular, that on leaving Naples her majesty was 
abandoned by the greater part of her English suite. Mr. St. 
Leger, it was true, had quitted her before ; he left her at 
Brunswick, and he admitted that no inference could be drawn 
from his case. But on her majesty’s departure from Naples, 
, Lady E. Forbes, Sir W. Gtll, the honourable Mr. Craven, 
and Captain Este, separated from her. Thus of the seven 
persons who composed her majesty’s suite when she left this 
country, no less than four left her in Naples. There might be, 
and perhaps would be, in another part of the proceedings, as- 
signed on the part of these persons, reasons for this act, 
which had in/ihing to do with the conduct of the queen ; but 
he could not help thinking it extremely singular that she should 
at this particular lime have lost so large a poi lion of the suite 
that accompunied her on ner departure from Fiigland. He 
could not help supposing that, though these persons might ho 
unacquainted with the intimacy between Bergami and 
queen, some rumours on the subject had reached them. Whe- 
ther their lordships would, from this occurrence, ihiuk there 
was reason to believe that these persons were aware of the de- 
grading intercourse which subsisted between the queen and 
Bergami, he could not tell ; but the inference to be drawn 
from it was, that they probably had heard something of the 
disgusting familiarities which had taken place. 

During Iitr majesty’s residence at Naples another circnni- 
atance took place to which it was his duty to call their lord- 
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ships’ attention. A masquerade was held at a theatre called^ the 
Theatre of St. Charles. To this entertainment her majesty 
chose to go in a very extraordinary manner^ accompanied not by 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay |or Lady Elizabeth Forbes, or even by 
any of the gentlemen of her suite, but by the courier Bergami 
and 2 l femme de chambre of the name of Dumont. The dresses 
chosen by her majesty for herself and her companions to 
appear on this occasion were, as he was instructed, of a de- 
scription so indecent as to attract the attention of the whole 
company, and to call forth marks of general disapprobation. 
Indeed, so strong was the disapprobation, that her majesty, 
finding she was recognised, was under the necessity of with- 
drawing with her companions from ^the entertainment, and 
returning home. There was also something extraordinary in 
the manner in which she was conveyed to this tlieatre. How 
did she go ? N ot publicly, in her own carriage, attended by 
her suite; not from the public door of her residence, but a 
common fiacre w^as stationed behind her house, and she crossed 
the garden privately, and in the darkness of the night, to this 
vehicle, which was waiting at the gardeu-gate. In this w^ay, 
and in the dress he had described, she proceeded from her 
house accompanied by Bergami and Dumont. Some criti- 
cisms had been made on the language in which the bill before 
their lordships w as drawn up, and it had been made a ques- 
tion as to what ought to be called decent or indecent conduct. 
Now he would ask any man, whether, if the facts he had stated 
were proved, there would not be evidence of conduct of the 
most indecent kind — evidence sufficient to support the charge 
of most indecent and disgusting conduct, not only if applied 
to a person of the rank of her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales, but to any woman of common delicacy in any rank of 
life f He must here observe, that it appeared to him no small 
aggravation of the charge, that this Bergami was, at the same 
lime that he entered her majesty’s service, and during the 
period of this disgusting intercourse, a married man. He was 
aware that adultery was a crime which could scarcely be 
aggravated, but here there was a double adultery. He had 
T. R 
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now again to state, vvliat he was afraid he should have occa- 
sion too often to repeat to their lordships, that the evidence 
proved these acts of familiarity and intercourse to have continued 
daily, and without interruption. It would be proved, that 
during her majesty’s residence at Naples, she and Bergami 
were in the habit of breakfasting together ; that they were ob- 
served to come iVom their rooms at the same hour iu the morn- 
ing, and to retire about the same period in the evening. It 
would also be proved, that her majesty dismissed from the 
attendance on her iu her bed-room the female servants who 
were in the habit of assisting in undressing her, and that this 
remarkable circumstance occurred — that Bergami was the 
only individual among her servants who entered lier apartment 
without intimation of his presence being wanted. This was a 
liberty which no other person in her suite could venture to 
take, but he entered at all times without any previous nolico. 
Thus he went on, with a daily assumption of authority and 
increased freedom, and very soon became lord and master in 
her majesty’s household. 

Ijpon her majesty’s quilling Naples, in the month of 
March, she proceeded towards Koine. She remained, how^- 
ever, some days at Civita VTcehia, and afterwards embarked 
for Genoa, leaving in the course of her voyages f/ady C. IJiid- 
say at Leghorn. Tims at this period slu; had no Knglish lady 
in her suite. At Genoa she was joined by Lady C. Campbell, 
who remained with her until the May following, and then left 
her at Milan. The vessel which conveyed her majesty and 
her suite w as the Cloriiide ; and, on embarking, Bergami 
still filled the situation of courier, and wuiited upon her at 
table during the whole of the voyage at Genoa. When there, 
it was observed that the intimacy between the queen and 
Bergami continued unchanged, and that the freedoms in which 
he indulged increased. He frequently took the liberty of 
withdrawing from the menial services it was his duty to per- 
form, and accompanied her majesty in all her rides and walks 
about Genoa. He had a bedroom ac usual near her ma- 
jesty’s, and here the same observation was made as at Naples, 
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but more frequently, that her majesty's bed seldom appeared 
to have been slept in. There was sometimes an appearance 
of her bed being pressed down as if on purpose, but in gene- 
ral the servants did not make it, because it was so little dis- 
composed that they found that trouble unnecessary, and seldom 
did more than smooth down the coverlet. In Bergami’s room, 
on the contrary, which was near at hand, there was the ap- 
pearance of two persons having slept. Here he must inter- 
rupt his narrative to ask their lordships, what reason could 
possibly be assigned for the constant and close attendance of 
this man upon her majesty in her own apartments? If it was 
really necessary for a male attendant to sleep near her bed- 
room, why was not one of higher rank selected r Why did she 
not lix on some of the gentlemen of her suite ? Why was this 
man cliosen, whom she had known only for tliree weeks, and 
witli whom, except for the purpose of the disgusling inter- 
com sc he had described, she could have no occasion for inti- 
macy, and very little for conversation? When to this he 
added, that l^crgan\i’s bed had frequently the a[)pcaiance of 
two persons having slept ia it, could their lordships doubt for 
wiiat purpose slie lu d left her own nnocctq)ied ? He had 
already slated that her majesty had been seen to visit (his man 
in his apartment while lie was in bed. What tould llieir lord- 
sln['>s rniuk t)f this conduct in a lady of her high rank — of the 
l^rineess of Wales visiting a comiiiori courier in bed ? Could 
any man believe it to be done for any other pnrp.ose than the 
continuance of that aduiLcroiis intercourse which liad previ- 
ously taken place between them. 

He was sensible it was necessary for their lordships lobe 
fully satislied that the cliargcs he brought forward were suf- 
ficient to warrant their proceeding with the bill ; but if what 
he had already stated should not be thougbt siifiicient to sup- 
port the allegations, the facts he had still to detail would 
place that question beyond all doubt. Their lordships had 
already been informed that the same familiarity which was 
observed between her majesty and Bergami at Naples con- 
tinued at Genoa. Here they constantly breakfasted together 
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in the same apartment, in a retired part of the house ; and 
here he came to some of those circumstances which peculiarly 
marked the power this man had obtained over her majesty. 
This favourite, he had already stated, was a married man. 
He had a daughter named Victorine : this child he brought 
to the queen, and she was taken by her majesty into her 
household. His brother had previously been employed in a 
menial capacity. A person of the name of Faustina was en- 
gaged for the purpose of taking care of this child. This |ier- 
son proved to be one of the sisters of Bergami. His mother 
had been also taken into the house. Thus it appeared that 
merely from affection to this man her majesty had been in- 
duced to take upon herself the charge of maintaining Ids mo- 
ther, his brother, his sister, and tiiis child, Victorine. He 
would ask their lordships, whether it was likely that an ordinary 
servant could have power over her majesty to make her burden 
herself in this way with the whole of his family ? How was 
this to be explained? Was it usual in any family to see a 
menial so rewarded, even after a long period of services ? 
But Bergami had only been in her majesty^s service from 
August to the following April. Thus, after the service of a 
few short months, he was able to introduce all his family into 
thj house. Th^ child Victorine was at this time three years 
old. And who was employed to care care of her? One 
would have naturally supposed that she would have been com- 
mitted to the care of her mother and the wife of Bergami. 
It was natural to think that she was the person best fitted to 
watch over the health of the infant ; but the mother was not 
received into the house, and the infant was withdrawn from 
the fostering hand best calculated to attend to its w'ants. 
Here, however, it was to be observed, that though her ma- 
jesty knew that Bergami was married, she gave out to those 
about her that he was not. She slated that the child w hich 
she was anxious to take under her royal protection was Ber- 
gami’s, by some illicit connexion. That Bergami was an un- 
married man who had had a child, was surejy no recommenda- 
tion calculated to increase the regard of a mistress for her 
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servant : she, however, made no difficulty on this poiutj but, 
as he had stated, received the child into her house. 

In the month of May, her majesty removed from Genoa 
to Milan, leaving Lady C. Campbell behind. She was after- 
wards Joined by this lady at Milan, but who soon afterwards 
quitted the family. In travelling from Genoa to Milan, she 
M as accompanied by Bergami, who, though in the character 
of her courier, was seen frequently to go up to the carriage 
and converse with her. Their lordships would recollect that 
he had stated that Lady C. Campbell did not accompany her 
majesty on this occasion. It was, as he li; d said, observed, 
that during the journey, her majesty freqiuntly lOuvers d with 
Bergami, offered him refreshments, and showed him repeated 
marks of attention, he being all this lime still habited and serving 
as a courier. When Lady C. Campbell left her majesty at 
Milan, no English lady remained in her suite. One would 
have thought that, considering the high rai'ik which she o cu- 
pied — considering that she was in the situation of cx| ecting 
soon to become queen-consort of this country— one would 
have thought that she would have been anxious to have had 
constantly about her person some English ladies of distinction, 
or, at least, that she would have looked out for ladies of a 
similar rank in her native country of Brunswick, or in that 
part of the continent in which she resided. But, quite the 
contrary ; she received here into her service and confidence a 
person whom she had never seen before, a person of vulgar 
manners and totally uneducated; and (was it credible?) this 
person was another sister of Bergami's. Such w as the power 
of this man over her, that this person, dignified by the title 
of Countess of Oldi, w as received into her house as her prin- 
cipal attendant. Thus their lordships had now under the same 
roof with her majesty, two sisters, the mother, the brother, 
and the child of Bergami ; one sister sitting at table w ith the 
queen as her lady of honour, while the other dined with the 
servants. The brother, who, be believed, was also a courier# 
the mother, and Belganii, lived at this lime w'itli the sister 
among (he servants. This W'as the state of things in May, 
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1815. Bergami was anxious that the new lady of honour 
should not be known to be his sister; b»it the fact existed, 
that til’s person, called the Countess of Oldi, whom her ma- 
jesty made h r companion, and placed in tlie same situation 
which had been formerly filled by Ladies E. Eorbes, C. Lind- 
say, and C. Campbell, was no other tlian the sister of the 
courier Bergami. He certainly did not ask their lordships to 
decide on suspicion ; but he would ask them, what cause, 
what motive, there could be for the introduction of this wo- 
man as maid of honour, and the rest of Beigjimi’s family in 
different capacities, into her majesty’s csta])lisliincnt ? He did 
not ask them to scrutinize her majesty’s conduct too minutely, 
but could they for a moment doubt the inference to be drawn 
from these facts, when coupled with the others which set out- 
stated ? Her majesty did not conlliuie long at Milan; she was 
on a*tour to Venice, still accompanied by her courii r Ber- 
gami, whom slie treated wdth the usual familiarily. Fu this 
journey to Venice, which took place in llio month of May or 
of June, 1815, Mr. W. BuitcII was the only hhiglisli gentleman 
who accompanied her jnajesty to V enice. 

Her majesty resided at a hotel in Venice. One day after 
she had dined, during which time Bergami had waited on her 
at table, she was observed by one of the servants of the hotel 
to take a gold chain off her neck, and put it on his ; this 
transaction was accompanied by much familiarity and play- 
fulness. Bergami withdrew the chain from his neck, and 
replaced it on the person of her majesty. I’his reciprocal 
toying was continued for some time. ^V hy did he mention 
this fact f He did not mention it on its own account, but to 
shew how rapidly the familiarity between her majesty and Ber- 
gami incrca:jed, and how much influence that man liad acquired 
over the mind of his ro\al mistress. After this scene, Bergami 
withdrew to a place where he sat retired from the rest of the 
servants.. Upon the whole, nothing he thought could more con- 
clusively prove that great intimacy which had grovvn up be- 
tween ibis man and the queen than the fact he had staled. On 
the return of the queen to Milan, Mr. W. Burrell quitted her 
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majesty’s service at the villa Vlllani. It was observed, that in 
proportion as the English left her majesty she became less 
and less reserved in her intercourse with Eergami. In this 
villa it was observed that she presented him wdth a gown of 
blue silk which she had worn, and which lie afterwards wore 
in the mornings ; it was also observed that there, as at all other 
places, his room was very near hers, and that there was a 
communication between the apartments which might facilitate 
the passing from one to the other without the notice of the 
servants. After Mr. Burrell was gone, and there were no 
longer any English in her majesty’s train, her familiarities with 
all her servants became greater. She frequently played at games 
with them. Ho did not impute this to her majesty as an of- 
fence, he only alluded to it as a circumstance arising out of 
her infatuated and licentious attachment. Having left the 
villa Villani, she visited hi August, 1815, Mont St. Gothard, 
still accompanied by Bergami. At Vannes a very remarkable 
transaction took place. Her majesty stopped at an inn 
in that place, where she dined, and it would appear in evi- 
dence that she retired with Bergami to a bed-room, and was 
there locked up with him for a considerable time. This hap- 
pened in the day-time, and under circumstances in which there 
could be no possible occasion for the attendance of this man 
on her person. He w^as still in the character of a courier. 
After dinner they visited Madona del Monte, where they slept, 
and next day went to Borromeo. When her majesty came 
from Germany she had been at this place, and then the best 
room which the hotel afforded had been assigned to her. It 
was naturally to be expected that she would occupy the same 
room again, and it was at her command ; but this room had 
no communication with any other, and it was therefore worthy 
of remark, that on this second visit to Borromeo she selected 
another and very inferior apartment, but which communicated 
directly with Bergami’s room. I'liis conduct was surely very 
singular. What reason was there for Bergami having on all 
occasions a room ne^t to her majesty’s? Why was this ar- 
rangement so studiously followed ? Why was the room which 
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her majesty had occupied when she first visitctl Italy, and 
which was now again offered her, declined for a meaner one ? 
The reason was obviously to be traced to that increased at- 
tachment which she had formed for Bergami. She took care 
on this occasion that his room should be near [hers, for no 
other reason but to alFord the means of carrying on that in- 
tercourse which, from the scenes he had already described, 
must be inferred to have previously subsisted between them. 
Her majesty next proceeded to Bellinzone, and here the in- 
timacy between her and Bergami continued, and his influence 
was carried to such a height, that he now' sat at table with 
her. He had never before attempted thus publicly, though 
they had often breakfasted together privately ; he had 
never before sat down to dine with her majesty, but 
now at this place that step' w'as for the first time taken, 
and he was admitted to dine with her majesty in his courier's 
dress. Did this conduct accord with the dignity becoming a 
princess? What entitled this man to such an honour? If his 
merits justified his promotion, would it not have been more 
becoming to have raised him to those dignities which he had 
since obtained, before such marked favour was shown him ? 
But her majesty’s zeal to reward him was too impatient for de- 
lay. Could this, he asked their lordships, be regarded as mere 
levity, as a pardonable familiarity resulting from foreign man.- 
ners, or a natural vivacity of spirits ? Their lordships, he ap- 
prehended, would attach but little weight to a justification of 
this kind. When they looked to the illustrious rank of the 
princess, and observed her keeping up so close and continued 
an intimacy with a menial servant, treating him on every oc- 
casion as her familiar associate and confidential friend, they 
would feel themselves at a loss to explain such demeanour ex- 
cept upon one supposition. Was such conduct ever before 
heard of, he would not say amongst the highest ranks of life, 
but amongst the iniddle classes of society ? If it was not the 
custom amongst them to admit menial servants to the same 
table — if it was considered improper by. private individuals — 
it must in the case of her royal highness be viewed as most 
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indecorous and disgusting. It could be accounted for only 
by tliat unfortunate attachment which she had formed, and to 
that criminal intercourse, the usual effect of which was to 
throw down all distinctions between the parties to it, to raise 
the obscure to a level with the high, and induce the one to 
claim equal privileges and attentions with the other. On this 
occasion they visited Lugano, where their lordships would find 
decisive evidence that the same adulterous intercourse which 
had taken place elsewhere was renewed. The same arrange- 
ments with regard to the occupation of rooms were ina(i(% 
and the chamber of the courier Bergami adjoined to that of 
the Princess of Wales. If these facts should be supported 
in evidence, no doubt could remain in the minds of their lord- 
ships that a criminal intercourse was regularly carried on. On 
their return from this tour tlie princess established herself 
near Como, in a place called Destc. Here their rooms were 
divided only by a small cabinet, and w en? apart from those oc- 
cupied by the rest of the family. Here too, as on former 
occasions, they retii <‘d at night and rose in the morning about 
the same time. It was now conceived that appearances would 
be better preserved if Bergami w ere raised to a higher rank in 
the princess’s service, and he was accordingly appointed her 
chamberlain. After this advancement he always dined at lier 
tabic, together with her dame d'liotitieury the Countess Oldi, 
his sister. She remained here till November, 1815 , when she 
embarked on board the Leviathirn, on a voyage to Sicily. 
The best arrangements which suggested tinnnselves at this 
time were made for her accommodation, and a cabin adjoin- 
ing to hers was fitted up for two female attendanls. When, 
however, she came on boaid, directions were given to alter 
the arrangement, and the cabin just mentioned was appro- 
priated to the use of Bergami. In the course of her vo\age 
she visited Elba, and arrived at Palermo on the CGth of No 
vember. Bergami still dined at her table, and it w as remark 
able that on their travels they endeavoured to avoid as much 
as possible the observations of English persons. AVlille on 
board, the familiarities which probably look place between 
T. S 
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them were concealed, but they were accustomed to walk arm 
ill arm upon deck, and to mainiest every sign of the wannest 
attachment. At Palermo the princess went to court with 
Bergami ! in a magnificent hussar dress. From thence she 
departed and went to Messina, where she remained till the (jth 
of January, 1816. Here her bed-room was, as on preceding 
occasions, near to that of Bergami, separated from, it how- 
ever, by that in which the Countess Oldi, his sister, slept. 

outer room was always kept locked, but a female servant 
frequently overheard her in conversation with Bergami. This 
servant, when sent for, had more than once observed her 
coming undressed from the direction of Beigami’s chamber, 
through that of the Couuless Oldi. It was remarked also 
that they frequently retired at an early hour, and were not 
seen again till the following day, the princess requiring none 
of that female assistance which ladies of high rank usually 
make use of. She often withdrew without any apparent cause, 
became more and more regardless of her person, and still 
more attached to that individual whom she had selected as the 
object of so many favours. She'called him ‘ lier friend/ and 
sometimes * her heart,’ and behaved with a degree of atten- 
tion and familiarity towards him tliat could only be explained 
by considering them as evidence of an adulterous connexion. 

‘‘ On the 6th January she embarked on board his majesty’s 
frigate the Clorindc, the same vessel in which she had formerly 
sailed, and commanded by the same oflicer. Bergami, who, 
on the previous voyage, had attended her as a menial servant, 
was now her chamberlain ; but the honourable and gallant 
oflicer wdio commanded felt that he should degrade himself by 
sitting at the same table with a person whom he had known in 
his former capacity. Captain Pechell therefore entreated her 
that, if she i oudescended to come ou board his ship, she 
would spare 1 iin ihe disgrace and r^candul of sitting at table 
with a menial servant. ’Fhe conduct of her majesty proved 
what were her feeliugs and tlic impression made on them by 
the force of this objection, Had Bergami obtained the dignity 
whir.h he t!ien held by worthy im'ans, had hl« merits or fidelity 
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entitled him to so many marks of distinction, would not her 
majesty have expressed the utmost resentment at Captain 
Pechell’s objection ; would she not have said, that he with 
whom she did not consider that she demeaned herself by as- 
sociating, was lit society for any Hritish officer, be he who he 
might; that an insult had been offered to her, and to the na- 
tion which had provided her with ships of war in order to visit 
foreign countries ; that she would complain to superior au- 
thority, and not go on board till she should have received re- 
paration ? But was this the conduct of her majesty on that 
occasion? If Bergaini’s advaticeinent were a proof of his 
merits, and his merits alone, would not this, or something like 
this, have been her majesty’s reply ? But the inward conscious- 
ness that the advancement of that person originated in a licen- 
tious passion, and was founded on a gross and scandalous in- 
tercourse, prevevitod the adoption of a step which w'onld other- 
wise have been perfectly natural. She took a day or two to 
deliberate whether she should give up the society of her para- 
mour for that of Captain Pccliell, and stated to the latter that 
Captain Briggs, of the Leviathan, had not objected to tli« 
admission of Bcrgami to his table. The answer was, (hat there 
was this material difference between the situation of Captain 
Brig-gs and Captain Pecliell, that the former had never known 
Bergami in his menial situation, but that he had actually waited 
behind Captain Pecheirs chair. This delay of a day or two 
furnished a convincing proof of the inllucuce acquired over her 
by tliis unhappy infatuation. She submitted to be insulted 
by an English captain, (for a*! insult it was, unless the circum- 
stances justified his remonstrance, and he was sure their lord- 
ships would sec that he had oiilv done what he felt to be his 
duty.) Rather than sacrifice the society of Bcrgami, she w cut 
on board, declined Captain Pechcirs table, and ordered a se- 
parate one, at which she continued for s vcial days to dine, 
and suffer the degradation of associating with a person whon# 
the captain refused to admit. 

She landed at Syracuse, where a similar arrangement as to 
the selection of rooms was again made, and, after a stay ot 

s Cl 
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three duys, she proceeded to Catania. Here Bergaini’s bed- 
room was at first at a distance from hers, but a change soon 
took place, and means were adopted to secure a regular access. 
Again, it was observed that they retired at an earlier hour than 
other persons, and on one occasion the Jill es de charnbre having 
sat up later than usual, observed the door of Bergami’s room, 
open, and the Princess coming out of it, under circumstances 
which satisfied them that she had passed the night there. She 
was undressed, and had under her arm tlie pillow on which it 
was her uniroim custom to sleep. This fact alone, if proved in 
evidence, would he sufficient to satisfy any jury that a criminal 
intercourse had taken jilace ; but, when added to all the other 
circumstances, must remove all doubt on that subject from the 
mind of every man. 

It would appear, too, that her majesty had conceived an 
extraordinary fondness for an infant child of Bergami, between 
two and three years old, which slept in the same room, and often 
in the same bed witii her. She treated it with every mark of 
parental affection, sometimes calling it ‘ princess and the 
child, on the other hand, would cry, and was w ith difficulty 
pacified when she happened to quit the room. The child 
called ‘inainma;’ and these circumstances altogether persuaded 
the servants at Catania that it was not the first occasion on 
which an adulterous intercourse had been carried on. Having 
conferred so many honours on Bergami, she now procured 
fur him the dignity of a knight of Malta, and alw^ays addressed 
him as chevalier. What necessity was there for this, or what 
reason but that guilty altaclimcnt which liad been so often in- 
dicated could be assigned for it } Whilst at Catania, the 
nobility tendered to her their respects, and she enjoyed at first 
the society of the first persons there; but, after a short resi- 
cknee, she became indifferent to all society but that of her 
paramour, and they gradually withdrew. From this place she 
proceeded to Augusta.” 

It being now four o’clock, the Lord Cliancellor moved an 
adjournment. Several peers were desiroils of proceeding, but 
it was finally agreed to adjourn, the attorney-general having 
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observed to their lordships, with considerable emphasis* that 
he had not yet gone through one-half of his narrative. 

Her majesty did not attend the trial this day. 


FOURTH DAYy^-^MONDAY, AUGUST 21. 

The counsel on both sides being called in, 
lyir. Attorney-generai was directed to proceed in 
farther opening the allegatkns of the bill. The learned 
gentleman said, he had now to resume the statement of the 
facts that would be adduced in evidence in support of the 
charges against her majesty. It would be, he believed, in the 
recollection of their lordships that, when he left off in his 
statement on Saturday, he had brought her majesty, then Prin- 
cess of Wales, and her suite to Catania, in Sicily; and before 
he continued the narrative, he elt it his duty to supply an 
omission in the statement maderespecting her majesty's suite. 
It would be in their lordships* lecollection that he stated that 
Dr. IL/dand was in her majesty*s suite ; but he had not mention- 
ed at what time that gentleman lift her service. Their lord- 
ships might lie under the erroneois impression that Dr. Hol- 
land had continued with her majesty up to the last date, of 
which he had already spoken ; tin fact was, the doctor quit- 
ted her service at Milan, when her majesty went to Genoa, 
upon the tour he had already desribed, in May, 1815. He 
should also have stated that, abort that period, she took into 
her service a Mr. Howlanci and a Mr. Flynn. 

The learned gentleman wmld now proceed with his 
statement in the order he had liitlerto followed. Her majesty 
proceeded from Catania to Aupista, also in Sicily. This 
journey she made in the month olMarch, 18 1(). He had al- 
ready informed their lordships tha, during the residence of the 
queen in Catania, she procured fc Bergami the title of knight 
of Malta. Upon her arrival at Aigusta, she obtained for him 
anew dignity,— -thef title of Baron de la Francino. He was 

not aware vvhat ciicumstances cadd entitle him to such an 

/ 
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honour, or that any thing could have induced her majesty to 
procure this dignity for him, except' the influence which he had 
obtained over her, in consequence of the familiarity and licen- 
tious intercourse which subsisted between them. lie hail 
now^ to state another fact, which would prove the power Ber- 
gami had obtained over his mistress,— a power wliicli, as he 
always said, was to be accounted for by not only the existence 
of a licentious familiarity, but an adulterous intercourse be- 
tween them. At Catania and Augusta slie sat for her picture. 
Two were taken, one of which was presented by licr to Bcr- 
gami. In one instance, she satin the character of a Magda- 
len, in a dress in which her person was very much exposed. 
In the other picture she was piinted in the dress of a Turkish 
lady, and along with her was 1/ie child Victorine, in a similar 
dress ; Bergami was also painted in a Turkish dress, and this 
picture was presented to Berj^mi. Now he must here again 
observe to their lordships, that to him it was impossible to ac- 
count for such marks of fiivair, upon any other ground than 
that of influence obtained by he adulterous intercourse which 
he had described. From Aigusta her rjiajesty set sail for 
Tunis, and afterwards visited lircece. For this voyage she hired 
a vessel of that kind called a polacre, and here he had again 
to state, that arrangements vere nlade on board this vessel, 
similar to those their lordshbs would recollect he had already 
described on other occasior#, for having the sleeping apart- 
ments of Bcrgami and the qicen near each other, and for ob- 
taining facility of communbation. Her majesty’s cabin, as 
well as that of the Countessof Oldi, communicated with the 
dining cabin, and on the otlcr side were some apartments for 
the other female attendants There were two doors leading 
into the cabin, one for the tpeeu, and the other for her female 
servants. For a few nights iergami slept at some distance froni 
the queen’s apartment. Bit very soon one of the doors, that 
which served for a commitiicalioii of the servants into the 
eating room, was ordered o be closed up, leaving only one 
entrance to the diniiig-roou and the queen’s bed-room. A 
bed was ordered to be brojiglit for Berganii’s accommodation 
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into the dining cabin, and this bud was so placed that, when 
the door of the queen's sleeping-rooin was open, she and Ber- 
gami could see each other while in bed, and hold conversation 
together. The only access to her majesty’s bed-room was 
through the eating-room in which Bergami slept, and when 
the door of this room was shut there was no means of access 
to the queen’s. The door of the dining-cabin was constantly 
locked when they retired to rest, and through it was the only 
communication to the queen’s sleeping apartment. Now he 
would ask llieir lordships, wliat conclusion could be drawn 
from this arrangement but that which the others he had stated 
had suggested ? What other reason, except that of facilitating 
an adulterous intercourse, could be assigned for her majesty 
having, either by land or sea, access to her sleeping apartment, 
open only to Bergami, and closed to all the rest of her suite ? 

Her majesty proceeded, as he had stated, to Tunis, and 
from thence to Utica. In the house in which she slept there 
were only two bed-rooms, one was allotted to her majesty and 
Victorine, and another to the Countess of Oldi and the other 
female attendants. The rest of the suite were acconunodated 
at the houses of dift'erent consuls in the town. It would ap- 
pear ill evidence that, when her majesty stopped at this place, 
Bergami came in the morning at a very early hour before her 
majesty was up, and entered her apartment. Without asking 
leave or giving the slightest notice, he passed into her bed- 
room, and there remained alone with her for a considerable 
time. Here he might be permitted to ask, why Bergami took 
this liberty ? — why lie went io her majesty’s apartment without 
being desired ? Their lordships would say, whether it was to 
be supposed she would thus avlniit him to her bed-room, if 
gross familiarity and licentious inteicourse had not previously 
taken place. It was true she had by this time appointed Btr- 
garni her chamberlain, had procured for him titles and digni- 
ties ; but her liaving raised him from obscurity to distinction 
could not furnish any ground for thus admitting him to lier 
bed-room. 

Her majesty thus demeaned herself at Utica, on the 8th 
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April, l8 1 6. On the 1 2th of that month she arrived at Sa- 
lona, or Savenha ; and here he had to call their lordships at- 
tention to a fact which was calculated to remove from their 
minds every doubt, if any yet remained, on the adulterous in- 
tercourse between Bcrgami and her majesty at Savona. A 
large bed was provided in an inner room for her majesty ; the 
outer room assigned to Bergami had no bed. There was no 
access to the bed in the inner room except through Bergami’s. 
It would be proved in evidence that, in the morning after her 
majesty had slept here, her bed had the appearance of having 
been slept in by two persons. There \vas only one passage 
to her majesty’s bed-room ; that passage led from Bergaini’s 
room, and in his room there was no bed. In any ordinary case 
this would be sufficient proof to a jury, that the crime of 
adultery had been committed that night ; because, when their 
lordships found that there were no means of access to the 
queen's bed-room, but through Bergaini’s apartment, and that 
her majesty’s bed bore, in the morning, the marks of two per- 
sons having lain in it, they could come to no other conclusion 
but the natural one — that they had committed adultery. 

From the coast of Africa her majesty sailed to Athens, 
and touched at Malta in her way. They arrived at Athens 
on the 2‘2d April, I8l6, and afterwards visited the Greek 
Islands, and stopped some lime at Melito, Excursions were 
also made to Troy and Ephesus. He would state a fact 
which occurred at Athens, which would shew how little of the 
respect due to her high rank, was paid by Bergami to the 
princess. At Athens, the captain of an English sliip w hich 
touched there landed, and called on her royal highness. He 
was introduced to her royal highness sitting in an alcove in a 
garden,in which were also the^Countess of Oldi and Bergami ; 
the latter seated, and wearing a foraging-cap. Her royal 
highness rose with the politeness which distinguished all per- 
sons of high rank, to receive the officer, and desired him to be 
seated. Bergami continued seated j and, after a short time 
left the place without making the least obeisance, or paying 
those marks of respect which the officers of a court were 
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always expected to pay : he left the room as if he were a per- 
son of c(jual rank to her royal highness. Why did he mention 
this fact ? — lieeause it shewed that the familiarity which had 
taken place between them had been carried to such an extent 
that he considered his royal mistress to be reduced to a level 
wit! I himself. This fact was nothing of itself, but it W'as one 
wliicli, taken in connexion with others, was very important, 
and wouKl liave weight with a jury. It plainly shewed the 
assumption of authority by Bergami, and how completely he 
thought liiniself relieved f/oni the necessity of pnying any 
mark of respect to her majesty. 

Ih oni Alliens her royal highness proceeded by the way of 
Constantinople to Ephesus. Here another circumstance of a 
very reinaikable nature occurred. Her majesty directed a bed 
to 1)0 placed inidei a vestibule, which fronted a church sliaded 
by trees. Dinner was prepared, but the weather was hot, aud 
her majesty had retired to the vestibule to repose herself. 
Ib'rganji was seen coming from this vestibule in disliabille, 
when no other person was supposed to be there but her ma- 
jesty. Diiuu r was afterwards ordered to be served in the 
vestibuhi for lier majesty aud Bergami. Slic sat on the small 
travelling Ited, and he on the floor near her. None of the 
attendants were admitted to the vestibule, and she and Ber- 
gami remaintHi alone together for a considerable thne. Now 
if her royal highness required any attendance within this ves- 
tibule, w hy w ere not the females of her suite employed for that 
purpose ^ \\ by was Bergami, and Bergami alone, admitted 

to her bedroom ? Soon after her majesty proceeded to Aim, a 
place in Syria, w here again Bergami w as treated with the same 
extraordinary familiarity. A lent was erected for her royal 
highness, and a bed fitted up for her within it. While she w as in 
bed in this tent, Bergami was seen silting In his shirt-sleeves, 
and almost undressed, on the side of the bed. From this lent 
be w'as afterwards seen coining in a slate of undress. Now* il 
her majesty required any a»<eiKlance in this tent, why bad she 
not called uj on tlu» Countess Oldi, or some oilier female or 
her suite ? llow' did it happen that Bergami should be the 
T. T 
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person required to attend her while she was in bed, and that 
he should wait upon her dressed in the unbecoming manner 
which had been described ? This was certainly a circum- 
stance of strong suspicion. But it perhaps might be said that 
it required something more to prove adultery. He must ob- 
serve, however, that he believed that in any ordinary case this 
would he enough to prove the comniissiou of that crime be- 
fore "any court. But their lordships would besides recollect, 
that, strong as it was, this was not an isolated fact. It was 
one of a series of the same sort, and he might ventm e to assert 
that such familiarity could not be supposed to exist betw een 
such persons without a guilty intercourse. No woman would 
allow such a liberty to be taken with her, unless by a man to 
whom she had granted the last favour. This might be said 
not only in the case of a princess and a man w ho had been her 
corn ier, but in the ease of any man and woman of respecta- 
bility in any rank of life. From Ann her majesty proceeded 
to Jerusalem. Here, not satisfied wdth the dignities she had 
already procured for her favourite — nor even with having made 
him her chamberlain, and procured for him the order of Malta 
and the title of Baron della Francia — she obtained for him the 
order of St. Sepulchre. Still, not content with this, she insti- 
tuted an order of her own, whicli was called ‘ the Order of St. 
Caroline.’ After conferring this order on several of her do- 
njcstics, she made Bergainilhc Grand Master, (a laugli in tlie 
house.) This might excite a smile among their lordships ; but it 
was a circumstance which marked very strongly the state of lu r 
majesty’s mind. Why did she single out this man to be Grand 
Master of the order she had created? It was impossible not 
to conclude that this distinction proceeded from tliat attach- 
ment which she had so strongly manifested to him, w hich had led 
to an adulterous intercourse that gave him a pow erful inllueuce 
over her. Why else should she have made a grand master of 
this man, formerly a courier — now a baron. Tlicre was no 
way of accounting for this but by referring it to that degrading 
and humiliating passion on the part of hei; majesty, the cala- 
mitous effects of which he had already described. It was that 
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passion which had made Bergami knight of Malta, knight of 
St. Sepulchre, grand master of the order of St. Caroline, and 
the baron della Franciiia. He had, however, now a fact to 
stale, which, if any doubt still remained with their lordships, 
would completely banish it. He therefore requested their 
lordships’ particular attention to the statement he was about to 
miike. 

Her majesty t iidrarked at Jaffa, for Italy, on board a po- 
lacre : finding it inconvenient to remain in the cabin dining 
the night, she directed a tent to be erected on the deck of the 
vessel, in order to sleep in it. In t is tent a sofa or bed was 
placed for her majesty, and also a sofa fur J^ergami. This pre- 
paration was made for their sleeping under tin? same roof, and 
without any partition or division between them. In this way 
they continued to sleep eviry light without intermission until 
their arrival in Italy. In the day-time the canvass of the tent 
was drawn up to ad i.it the air; but at night, when they re- 
tired into tlie ti i t, it was let down, so as to exclude the ob- 
servation of the crew and her majesty’s suite. This not only 
took place night after night, but frequently in the c ourse of the 
day. After dinner her majesty and this man retired into the 
tent, and then the canvass was Jet down, as he had hcd'oif? de- 
scribed, to exclude observation. This fainiliaiily continued 
(luring the voyage from Jaffa to Italy, where they arrived in 
the imnith of September, and lauded at Terraeina. What ho 
had stated ho considered not merely presumptive, but positive 
evidence. Was it over before heard of, that a lady of rank 
maintained this familiarity with lier ehambeilain ^ Tlieir lord- 
ships would see that this intercourse had been maintained for 
a very considerable time, and it was evident that it could he 
carried cm for no other purpose than that of committing adul- 
tery. When their lordships w'erc, in addition to all ho had 
stated, told that she had often been seen during the day silting 
on Bergami’s knee, and embracing him ; after this nobody 
could doubt for what purpose the tent was fitted up on the 
deck. At this lin>e her majesty seemed to cast ofl all the re- 
straints of female delicacy. It would be proved that at one 

T *2 
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period during the voyage she had a bath prepared for her on 
board the vessel, and into this batli she went, no person being 
present, or in attendance on her, except Bergami. After that 
fact, could any man have a doubt on his mind of the criminal 
nature of the intercourse existing between them ? Though it 
might be supposed that there might be so much virtue infixed 
in the mind of an individual, that two persons of difft rent sexes 
could sleep in the same apartment without any criminality 
having occurred ; yet, seeing that such a series of constant 
familiarity and unbecoming intiinacydiad been indulged in with 
tliig man before, what but the absolute banishment, tlie total 
oblivion of all remains of virtue and modesty could have pre- 
vailed on a woman to admit a man and a servant at such a mo- 
ment ? From this fact every man must be satisfied that the 
last intimacy must have taken place between two persons of diifer- 
ent sexes before any female would allow a man to attcjid on her 
in such a situation. Nothing but the existence of the adul- 
terous intercourse to which he had alluded could account for 
such a circuinsfance. 

On board of this vessel, on the 24lh of August, which 
was St. Bartholomew’s-day, great festivities took place. Their 
lordships were aware tliat Bergami’s name was Bartolomo. 
At this entertainment the health of her majesty and the health 
of chevalier Bergami were drank together on that occasion. 
What inference was to be drawn from this circumstance ? 
None, but that those favours, distinctions, and honours were 
conferred upon the domestic Bergami in conserjue'iee of a cri- 
minal, licentious, and disgusting intercourse. While lie was on 
this fact lie should beg to slate a circumstaiu c omitLul in the for- 
mer part of Ins statement, which was, that the same transac- 
tion had occurred, the same festivities had been indulged in, on 
the same day, the preceding year, at tbcVilla d’Fste. There also 
a grand festival was held in honour of the hii tli-day of the 
courier Bergami. Now he apprehended the singlci fact be 
had described on hoard the polacre would in itself he sufli- 
cient evidence of the fact which it was the objecl of the evi- 
dence to ic*stablisli. l ie would not fatigue llieir loi(lshij>.s’ 
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attention by entering into a minute detail of the various degrees 
of unbecoming familiarity with her menial, and, as he might 
express it, the indecent exhibitions to which her majesty had 
reduced herself on board that ship ; he would rather leave 
their lordships to form their own general impressions from the 
evidence ; but he could not forbear mentioning, that it would 
be proved before tlicm that she had throughout the voyage 
occupied herself in the most menial offices for this servant 
that a woman could do for man ; that she had even at times 
engaged herself in mending his clothes. On arriving in Italy 
in September, the princess proceeded to the Villa d’Este, on 
the lake of Como, which she had occupied before, and on 
reaching that place Bergami’s brother was elevated to the 
situation of prefect of the palace. His 'mother — who was 
familiarly termed the grandmother, not only by her majesty’s 
suite, but by her majesty herself — was now ordered to be called 
inadame Livia, and the mother and brother had separate tables 
provided for them from the rest of the servants. After what 
he had stated to their lordships he should not trespass on their 
attention by mentioning various other circumstances that 
occurred at that place, to support the charge. He might, how- 
ever, menlion, that, during her majesty’s absence from d’Estp, 
a theatre had been fitted up at that villa. On her return thi- 
ther she often performed on the stage — she in one character, 
and Bergaini in another. The characters she performed were 
of a very low kind. Bcrgami generally performed the charac- 
ter of the lover, and her majesty that of the person beloved. 
He only stated this as ano flier proof of the great degree of 
familiarity which subsisted between them. Soon after her 
njturn to d’Esto she made a tour to Lugano, and some other 
places. 

‘‘ III the course of this tour, a remarkable circumstance oc- 
curred : — One morning a courier was despatched with a letter 
to a person at Milan, and returned with an answer late that 
night, or rather early next morning, while all the princess’s 
household were at rest. The courier, feeling it to be liis 
duty to deliver the letter immediately to Bergaini, whose 
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office it was to receive it, went to that person’s chamber. He 
was not there ; but in a short lime he saw him coming in his 
shirt, and robe de chambre, out of the princess’s chamber to 
his own. Here he would ask how it had happened that at that 
hour, when all the other members of the family were at rest, 
this man should be seen coming in that undress from his mis- 
tress’s room ? Observing that the circumstance was noticed 
by the courier, and being desirous of making some excuse, 
he told him that he had heard his child cry, and had gone to 
quiet her, and the next morning he desired the courier to say 
nothing about it. But the fact forcibly struck tlie man, and 
the inference from it was plain. Bergami having come out 
of the princess’s room at that unseasonable hour, their cham- 
bers also being separated from those of the rest of the family, 
how was the occurrence to be accounted for, except by llie 
supposition that a criminal intercourse existed between them ? 
This fact alone would be sufficient to convict a woman in an 
ordinary case. No reason could be assigned for Bergami’s 
conduct on the occasion, but that which he had been so often 
obliged to state to their lordships. After a short time, the 
princess visited a place which had since been purchased at 
her expense for Bergami, and to this he particularly wished 
to direct, their lordships’ attention. It was called the ViJIa 
Bergami, or Barona. Not content with having previously 
lavished on him titles and honours, she finally thought proper 
to expend several thousand pounds from her own funds in the 
purchase of this estate for him near Milan. People do not in 
general act without reason or motive, and there was no assign- 
able motive or reason for the princess’s conduct but one only. 
Her royal highness resided for some time at that place, and, 
during a carnival which was held there, he was instructed to say, 
that the most scandalous and disgraceful scenes occurred, and 
it would appear that the house in which the Princess of Wales 
resided deserved rather the name of a common brothel than of 
a palace. It was frequented by persons not corresporwling to 
her station and rank, who properly maintained their dignity, 
and would feel themselves honoured by her patronage ; but 
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by persons of the lowest class. These were circumstances 
which he should not have brought under their lordships' no- 
tice, if they had not occurred, as he must presume, by the 
queen’s permission. Undoubtedly, it might be said, that if 
they took place in the kitchen, the offices, or in the lower 
parts of her inajesty’s house, they ought not to be taken notice 
of ill the slightest degree, as in that case it could by no means 
be presumed that she w'as necessarily aw'arc of them. But 
unfortunately, their lordships w^ould observe that they did 
pass under her majesty’s notice ; and, so far from expressing 
any degree of dislike or disapprobation, she did know of them, 
and seemed to approve of them. Here, again, it might be 
said, that although they proved a very unbecoming sort of 
improper and indecent conduct, they ought not to be taken 
to prove the existence of an adulterous intercourse. But when 
they were taken in conjunction with the other facts which he 
had mentioned, they certainly went to show', that such an 
adulterous intercourse did exist between her majesty and Ber- 
gami, and that the continuance of that intercourse so operated 
upon her majesty’s mind, as to render her entirely regardless 
of that decorum wliich she ought to have maintained. Their 
lordships must see, that though these facts, in themselves, 
were entirely different from the direct charge against her ma- 
jesty, they afforded but too strong a corroboration of it. 

‘‘ After the queen’s return to the l^arona, about the 18th 
February 1817, her majesty made a journey through the Tyrol 
into Germany. A remarkable circumstance took place almost 
at the commencement of thv.1 journey, which would prove to 
their lordships beyond doubt that such an intercourse did exist. 
On her arrival at a place called Charante, it was necessary that 
Bergami should return to Inspruck, in order to obtain a pass- 
port for the continuance of this journey. It appeared that 
Bergami was necessarily absent, upon his departure from 
Charante to Inspruck, and till his return, during those hours 
at which her majesty and her household w ere accustomed to 
retire to rest. Upoji this occasion her majesty had one of 
her jiUcs-de-chamhre to sleep in her room during^ the night. 
Bergami returned from Inspruck in the middle ol that night; 
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and wJjat was the conchict iheii pursued bj her Jiinjcsty ? 

Whatj he should ask their lordships, would have been the 
conduci of* a person under ordinary circuinstances who had 
gone upon such a mission ? Their lordships would iiuturally 
suppose, tliat returning at the dead hour of night lie retired 
to rest ; but no — he came into that room (her majesty ’s fe- 
male attendant being at that time there asleep.) Upon his so 
coining in, her majesty ordered her female attendant to retire, 
taking her bed along with her. In the middle of the night 
her majesty gave these instructions to her female servant, and 
llergami was loft alone w ith her. Now what was the i t ason 
for all this.^ lie asked their lordships whet! er diat fact alone^ 
in ordinary cases, would not be held a conclnsive jiroof of 
adultery ? and he would ask them also, w ith great submission, 
whetlier, if it should be so considered in an ordinary case, it 
did not amount to a still stronger proof here — whether it diti 
not amount to a still stronger evidence of an adnltt rous inter- 
course, as applied hn the case of two jiersons whose rank in 
life was so different ? What other inference could thc:r lord- 
ships draw from the circumstance of her majesty’s ordi ring 
the attendant to retire, but that slie miglit be so left alone 
with Eergami for the remainder of the night r liulcpendent of 
any other facts, supposing there were notliing else in this case 
before them, this alone must satisfy their lordships that ah 
adulterous iutercoursc did then take place between tlio [>arties. 
But this was not all: in the course of this journey In r majesty 
proceeded to Munich, and afterwards to Carlsrnhe, wIkk' 
she remained nine days. At Carlsruhe a similar arrangement 
took place about the bedrooms to that which he had so often 
had occasion to call llieir lordships’ attention to. The bed- 
room dislinguished by the number 10 was appropriated to the 
use of her majesty; No. 11 was an on'ry or passage-room 
between No. 10 and No. 12. No. 12 was appropriated to 
the Count Bergami. A door opened from No. 10, and another 
from No. 12, into No. II, so (hat any one might pass witli- 
out difficulty from the chamber occupied by her majesty into 
the room ip winch Bergami slept, or from Bergami’s apart 
inent into tier majesty’s, lie had now to notice one very im- 
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portant circumstance^ At Carlsrube her majesty was ouc uav 
found in liergnmfs room : she was sitting upon his bcd^ imd 
he was in bed with his arms around the neck of her niycjty. 
She was surpii»cd in this extraordinary sitiialioii by one of the 
femi/ics-de-cliamhrej who was goinj^ into tlie room by chance. 
Now, would a circumstance of this sort take place, he would* 
ask, unless that kind of intercourse exi'jted between the par-*'' 
ties to which he was so often reluctantly obliged to call their 
lordships* attention ? In that bed was found a cloak which i:er 
majesty was afterwards seen wearing; and in that bed, aliio, 
certain marks were observed by one of the servants. These inaihy, 
without his saying anything further at present, would lead then- 
lordships, perhaps, to infer that which lie w ished them to under- 
stand. 'i hose marks on that bed — the cloak which w as found 
tlu I'e, -and the manner in which Bei gaini w as seen w ith his arms 
around her majesty’s neck, — these were circumstances of which 
their lordships could not lose sight. After hearing these, C(;uld 
there be any doubt of an adulterous i.dereoiirsc between her 
majesty and Berganii f These facts alone he thought would 
be conclusive evidence, and he had also to remark, would go 
to show that that intercourse had taken place, not now' and 
then merely, but in continuity. When these should be stated, 
they would sufficiently exphain all the other circumstances 
which he bad had occasion to mention ; the advancement of 
Bcrgami to the honours w hich w'cre conferred upon him ; the 
circumstances that occurred at Carlsrube; those which took 
place at Charnitz, and the others which were observed on 
board tlic polacre, would all demonstrate conclusively, if 
they should be proved, (as he f>elieved they would be proved 
in evidence,) not oidy that the conduct stated in llie preamble 
of the bill had subsisted, biU that the adulterous inter course 
liad taken place between these Iw o pei .sons. 

Fro!n Carbsruhe her majesty set out for the Tyrol, in Fe- 
bruary, 1817. She visited V^i:.nna, where she it niaiiied only lor 
a vcij sliort time; ami then s!m wciit to TriesU'. the 

journey to Trieste, a Iw o-whet itd carnage w as d l)y 

Bergami, in whioh the queen and himself tiavcllv.d tog' ihcr. 

T. U 
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Before this her majesty had been accustomed to travel in a 
carriage, in which were herself, Bergami, and the Countess 
of Oldi, and the little piccaroon, her majesty’s protegee. On 
lier jouriiev, however, a carriage was used, calculated to 
contain only two persons, and in which Bergami and her ina- 
•jesty usually travelled together alone. At Trieste she re- 
mained but a few days, but here again observations were made 
by persons at Trieste on the state of her majesty’s bed-room. 
Here again, as in all the other cases he had adverted to, an 
arrangement was made about the situation of the bed-rooms, 
in order for Bergami to be very near her nnijesty. In her bed- 
room was her small travelling bed, beside a large bed, capable 
of accommodating two persons, and liere the same unequi- 
vocal proofs were observed that two pi rsons had occupied the 
large bed, wliile the small one was unoccupied, and i:o 
son but Bergami had access to the chamber ; in tlie coarse of 
their journev, w henever they stopped on the road to cliange 
liorses, it was observed that even during that sh.ort Inlcrva!, 
her majesty and Bergami always retired to the same room, 
and reposed on die same bed. Now lie was aware, it might 
be said, that no conclusion of a criminal nature could be 
dravMi from llie circumstance of Bergami and her majesty’s 
being observed to repose upon the same bed. Fioni that cir- 
cun. stance alone, unaided by others, their lordships could not 
deem it proved that an adulterous intercourse took place he 
tween the parties at Milan, But when their lurdship.s ob- 
served all these additional circumstances, and particularly the 
facility, which was extended to no other person, of entering hei 
room, and their familiarity — all these things naturally led to a 
strong suspicion of such an intercourse between them. Their 
lordsliips must be satisfied that the inference to be diawn 
from these, and from other circuinstanccfl arising out of her 
lunjesly’s conclucl, was that such u one existed between them* 
It might be supposed, Unit the Princess of Wales, as she was at 
that lime, wishing, on such occasions, to repose, used to be 
attended by some other of her household; by the Countess 
of Oldi, for instance, or some other funale attendant. But 
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how was it that Bergami alone, on the contrary, could venture 
to use tiicsc fainiliarilies with her majesty ? How was it that 
Bcigaini alone retired with her, but because there did take 
j)lacc this sort of intercourse between them? Upon her ma- 
jesty's return from Milan, where she had been for some time, 
to the Barona, it would be proved to their loid hips that Ber- . 
garni, his mother, and his brother (Ludovico Bcrgami), who 
had formerly exercised some of the most menial offices in the 
palace, were permitted to dine with her majesty ; they were 
allowed to sit and to eat at her majesty’s table. Even to this 
fact, he was aware, it might be said tliat it was only indica- 
tive of great condescension on the part of her majesty ; and 
that, though such conduct was inconsistent with propriety, 
and with her rank and dignity as queen, it proved nothing of 
itself, beyond a desire to show her estimation of the family, 
and to pay atteullon to Berganii’s mother, and his brother 
Lewis. But it was not a little singular that these persons 
were the family of the man on whom ber majesty had beeu 
bestowing these attentions, and who were daily growing 
round lier. As for the mother of Bergami, he (the Attorney- 
General) could not find that slic had filled any particular 
silualioii in her majesty’s household. She was not made lady 
of honour. The little piccaroon was dignified by the title of 
‘ princess,’ and taken great notice of. lie did not mention 
these circumstances as gc'iug to prove any thing which was 
purtlciilerly applicable to Bcrgaini. The boy Austin was 
called a prince, as well as tl’e other After her ma- 

jesty returned to the Barona, she visited ti e Villa d’Lste. 
Thence she returned to Home, to a palace called Ruca- 
nelli. Soon afterwards she purchased a villa, called the Villa 
Iba.ili. During her residence at Rucanelli, lu r majesty was 
seen to CO into Bercaiiii’s bed-room: but at Villa Branli their 
lordships would find more iinportaiU ciicuinslances to have 
occurred, as affecting this case. At the Villa Branti, as at 
all the other places where lier inaiesty resided, it was ar- 
ranged that Bergami^? apartment should be very near that ot 
her majesty ; and there was a eomniunication lluough a corn- 
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dor from Bergami’s bed-room into her niajesty\s. Bcrgaini 
M^as observed, by one of ihe servaals, two or three times, and 
at a very early hour of the morrihig, going from liis own bed- 
room into that of the Princess of Wales, and tliere remaining 
with her majesty. This happened sometime in the monlli of 
July, 1817* Their lordships would have it proved to them, 
tliat upon two or three occasions it was observed, that, cither 
at night, or at an unseasonably early hour of the morning, 
when the rest of the family were retired to rest, Bergaini was 
seen coming from his sleeping apaitment, and going into 
that of her majesty, and there remaining. He would ask their 
lordships what this fact proved ? Could they doubt, that a 
man going in that way, at an early hour of the morning, when 
her majesty was in bed, going to her room, and remaining 
there with her majesty ; con’d they doul t that he was guilty? 
Would their lor(lshi|Js require any further evidence of adulte- 
rous intercourse rutweeu these parlies? Could it be at all 
doubted in an ordinary case ? Could it be doubted whether 
luch an intercourse took place, if a man under these circum- 
stances, at the dead hour of night, or at an early hour of the 
morning, was seen to go, undicssed, into the room wherein 
her majesty Avas reposing, was there sufl'ered to be alone with 
her, to remain with her, and was not seen to come out, even 
from that room ? Could any doubt remain npon their lord- 
sh ps’ minds, that, during that period, adulterous intercourse 
took place b; tween these parlies r Surely not, as he im- 
agined — more especially wiien their loidsliips found, as they 
\v 9 uld find, that this was not a solitary instance of this irn 
propriety; for the thing occni red two or three times at tlie 
Villa Branii. At llie A fda Brant i, as on other occasions, 
Bergami wis admitted i.no her majesty's presence wiien she 
was dressing, and at lier toilette; when her majesty, in short, 
W'as in t!::A state of lihlidbillc widt h made such admission 
very highly irnprojujr. ilc was admiUod at all limes, and 
suffered to he preset. t when In r atleiulants were attiring her. 
In addition to this, their It idships would find, as he had said 
before, vhe fact of Beig;in:i's enUiing lier nuijcsty’s 100 m at 
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night, in the manner already described, observed . several 
times during her residence there. From Branti her majesty 
removed, in the montli of August, to her villa near Pesaro, 
where she afterwards almost entirely resided. At Pesaro the 
princess chose rooms for herself and Bergami, separate and 
apart from the rest of her suite ; and at Pesaro the same fa- 
cilities of intercourse were continued which had been attended 
to at almost every place which her majesty bad visited, and 
every where she had taken up her residence. So attached 
did her majesty always appear to the person and society of 
Bergami, that his absence seemed to occasion her consider- 
able pain. The greatest interest and anxiety for his return 
verc constantly expressed by her majesty, and she appeared 
iO be highly gratilied when that occurred. She w’as accustomed 
to watch for his return ; and upon one occasion actually set 
out to meet him. Upon his at length returning, she was ob- 
served to express the greatest joy, and all that fondness and 
attachment which might be supposed to exist for each other 
in two persons between whom such an intercourse existed.^' 

The Lord Chancellor thought it might be convenient 
for Mr. Attorney- General to give the dates of these facts as he 
went on. 

The Attornfa'-General briefly recapitulated the dates 
of those to wliich he had adverted in the course of his speech. 

Her majesty arrived at Trieste on the 1 lUi of April, 1817 ; 
about the 128th June, at the Villa Branti, wdthiii a few days of 
her arrival at Milan. Shew;.; at the Barona in April, 1817- 
In February of that year, she set out upon her tour ii»to Ger- 
many, through the Tyrol, whence she returned to the Barona 
in April ; from hence she went to Unme, where she purchased 
R’ucanelii and Villa J^rnnti, in June and July; and then she 
went to Pesaro on the 9th of August, 1817- From the period 
of her majesty’s departure for this country, excepting only the 
short time she was in France, site continued to reside at Pe- 
saro. He had abstamed as much as possible, in the course of 
his narrative, from entering upon parts of the evidence apply- 
ing to other places. After her majesty took up her residence 
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at Pesaro, she generally remained there, with only one or two 
exceptions. He had, he said, abstained, in this case, from 
going through a variety of particular detail of what would be 
disclosed in evidence respecting her majesty’s residence at 
Villa d’Estc, where she resided for a considerable time, on the 
banks of the Lago di Como. 

It would be proved in evidence that she was there in the 
habit of going out with Bergami in a sort of carriage, large 
enough for only one person to sit down in, and another to sit 
upon his lap. In this carriage she w'as in the habit of going 
out with Bergami, slie sitting upon his lap, and he with his 
arms round her, which it was absolutely necessary he should 
have, in order to enable him to guide the horse. It would 
be proved that they were seen together in a canoe upon the 
lake ; and, on one occasion, they were seen bathing together 
in the river Brescia. During lier residence at Como they 
were observed together in very indecent situations ; and a va- 
riety of familiarities of that sort would be proved, during her 
residence at Como, by a variety of witnesses, and upon various 
occasions, which their lordships would think at present it be- 
came him to abstain from more particularly noticing. lie 
only adverted to them to prove the facilities of intercourse 
which existed. On her return from the east, she brought in 
her train a man, who, from the accounts given of him by the 
witnesses, appeared to have been a man of brutal and deprav- 
ed manners to the last degree : his name was Mahomet, who, 
at the Villa d’Este, at various times, exhibited the most atro- 
cious indecencies in the presence of her majesty, Bergami be- 
ing present with her majesty during the time of those exhibi- 
tions, They were of so in.decent and detestable a character, 
that it was with the greatest pain he could even mention them. 
Here it might be said that these circumstances did not prove 
adultery ; but if it were proved, the preamble . of the bill, he 
should contend, ^vas made out. It would excite in their 
lordships a feeling that it proved more, — not merely indecency, 
and disgusting indecency, but a w ant of all moral feeling. He 
said, that the woman who could demean and degrade herself to 
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bo present at such an exhibition, — he said, and no man could 
doubt, that such a woman was capable, not only of sacrificing 
her virtue, but that in the most undisguised and disgusting manner. 
These facts went to prove, not only that part of the preamble 
which charged disgusting and improper familiarity, but sug- 
gested proof also of the adulterous intercourse. Could their 
lord.'iihips have anydoiiht, where a woman was capable of actino- 
thus, that when Bergami and she were in her room alone, 
and had all tlie necessary facilities, that took place which 
was charged against her, viz., adulterous intercourse with Ber- 
ganii ? There was another circumstance,— no ways, however, 
remarkable in her majesty’s case, because it was always the 
accompaniment or tlui forerunner of such a vicious state. Let 
them mark the ascendency which this man had obtained over 
the mind of her majesty. This circninstance, however, oc- 
curred. Their loidsliips would find that, upon her mujesty'3 
first going to Italy, she did that constantly which comported 
with her dignity as an English princess, — and, let him add, a.v 
a protestant princess. She either had divine service regularly 
performed at home, or attended places where it was performed 
after the rites of the church of England. This regulation con- 
tinued until a short time after she returned to Genf>a, where 
Bergami first entered into her service ; but from that time 
down to her departure for England it was discontinued, and 
she was seen to accompany Bergami to a place of Catholic 
worship which he himself frequented, to join in the prayers of 
the service, atid to kneel down by his side. Such was her 
abaiulonineiit of those religious fotdiiigs and rites which ought 
to be observed by all persons, under all circumstances. She 
demeaned herself to accompany this man, which was an act 
degrading and disgusting in itself; but he could not help 
thinking it a strong corroboration and confirmation of all the 
other facts which he hud detailed; and it must satisfy their 
lordships that this disgraceful and illicit intercourse did take 
place between Bergami and her majesty, as it had been stated 
to them. Let their lordships look at the general nature of the 
case, and, besides this, let them look at some of those strong 
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facts wliicli more cspcciaUy conilrmcd the charge. This 
JBergami was a man in the greatest poverty ; in October, 1814, 
lie w'us received into her majesty’s service, and in the short 
course of live or six months he was not only in habits of the 
greatest familiarity with her, but his whole family surrounded her. 

Their lordsliips w^ould allow him to call iheir attention to 
the stale of her majesty’s establishment while settled at Pesaro. 
There was Bergami himself, her grand chamberlain ; his mo- 
ther, vvlio did not appear to have held any particular situation 
m lier household ; his brother Lewis, who, from the humble 
station of a courier, had been promoted to be her equerry 
the countess of Oldi (the sister) who was only maid of honour ; 
Francis Bergami, their cousin, who w as dignified with the title 
of director of the palace ; Faustina, the sister ; Martin, a page; 
Frances, a relation ; and the liouse-steward, besides the l^ic- 
caroon. So that their lordships would see that there were ten, 
as he might say, of this family, retained in her service. And, 
to account for the striking fact of their being advanced in this 
way in favours and honours, what was to be said ? How was 
it to be accounted for? It might well be said, indeed, in an- 
swer to that question, ^ Don’t from these facts alone infer 
guilt; don’t from these alone infer adulterous intercourse?' 
Why, no, he would not; if he did infer it from these alone, he 
should be betraying that duty which they had imposed upon 
him, and w'hich lie was pledged to ptiforni. But when, in 
addition to these circumstances, their lordships found that all 
these disgraceful familiarities continued between them — that 
at place after place the same airangcment was observed for a 
free intercourse between their rooms and between them — (and 
he allud(‘d more particularly to the scene in the tent on l>oanl 
of the polucre)— when they looked at what occurred at Cliar- 
nitz, at Carlsiuhe, and other places — surely these facts, f>t 
themselves, w'ould be sufficient; but, when coupled with 
others, if they should be satisfactorily proved, they could lot 
leave the slightest doubt of the disgraceful conduct charge I 
tlie preamble, and of the shameful and wicked intcrcomsr* 
which took place between Count Bergaua and her majesty. 
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But thvir lordships hud heard it said at their bar — and said 
with a sort of triumph by his learned friends — ^ W hat witnesses 
have you ? I low h ail this to he jjjovccl ? Will you attempt to 
prove it? Have you any competent witnesses?’ And their 
lordships had heard a great deal of undeserved slander heaped 
*-u foreign witnesses, 'rhey had heard his learned friends say, 
on the other hand, wdien speaking of their client, ‘ Oh ! wc 
expect persons ol high rank, and cliaracter, and consequence, 
in tlie country wliere the circumstances are stated to have taken 
])]ace.’ Now let their loidsliips look at the case. It did not 
admit of such witnesses : it was when her majesty was in rc^ 
lirement, and suirovuided oidy by her servants, that those facts 
look place. Could there be any witnesses of facts like tliese, 
but those whose avocations and humble employments gave 
them opj)ortunltics of seeing the conduct of the parties from 
time to lime, and of examining the beds and bed-rooms? In 
cases of criminal conversation, they never had — at least it was 
very frequently quite impossible and impracticable to have— 
any other evidence but that of servants, or others whose duties 
called them to cliifercut parts of the house. But it was said, 
and with souielhing like an air of exultation, ^ Aye, but these 
are foreign witnesses.’ Foreign witnesses ! Let them look at 
her inajesty’s conduct: why was it that her majesty was aban- 
doned by all her oilier suite, by all her English servants ? why ; 
l)Ut lliat, after her arrival fiom Milan, she seemed anxious to 
forget that slie was, or should be, au Englishwoman. Could 
she complain of those foreign witnesses, when she had shew n, 
hy her conduct, wliat shethou-lit of Italian servants — what she 
ihoiiglit of this man, her favoured Bergami ? Sliould it be said, 

‘ .Don’t hear foreign witnesses, there is the strongest objection 
to them ; they are not to be believ; d.’ But he w ould ask 
them what did this hold out to the public ? Was it not to say, 
* Go abroad, commit wliat crime you please, carry on what 
conduct you please ; however llagitious, you never can be coii- 
vieled in an English court of justice.’ And why ? ‘ Ilecaiist: 
the fact can only be |)rovcd by foreign witnesses, and they, wc 
tell you before we bear them, are branded with infamy j they 
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are timrked Ayr discredit ; therefore, go abroad, abandon your 
self to tlie most dissolute profligacy you please ; it can never 
be proved in a court of this country, for foreign witnesses are 
unworthy of belief.’ Would their lordships listen to such an 
argument as this ? Let them pride themselves on the supe- 
riority of the English character, but let them not, by a sweep- 
ing condemnation, declare that all foreigners were unworthy of 
credit. It was her majesty who had herself to thank, if the 
facts could only be proved by Italian witnesses. She had 
taken into her household Italian servants, and surely would not 
treat with such disgrace the persons highest in her confidence. 
If their lordships* condemnation, however, extended to Italians, 
it could hardly be applied to fore^ners of all countries and de- 
scriptions. He was satisfied, notwithstanding the adroit man- 
ner ill which the case had been put by his learned friends, who 
presumed that these witnesses would exercise their faculty of 
locomotion, and take the air at their ease, the observation 
would make no impiession on their lordships* minds. Would 
to God those witnesses could do so ; but he would recall to 
their lordships’ remembrance circumstances which had hap- 
pened, and ask whether the witnesses could feel that security 
which they ought to enjoy. It was disgraceful to the country 
that such circumstances had taken place ; but he trusted that 
the public mind would soon resume its former calmness, and the 
popular clamour subside. Upon the circumstances of the case, 
it was hardly necessary for him to add, their lordships were to 
decide under a sacred obligation. It had been said that the 
witnesses, being foreigners, wxre the less worthy of belief, 
ai d that their testimony ought to be received with suspicion 
and distrust ; but the conduct of her majesty, and the nature 
of the case, made such evidence indispensable. i Their lord- 
ships would decide upon its value, and, he doubted not, calmly 
and firmly pronounce their judgment. He should now pro- 
ceed to call his witnesses.” 

A considerable pause now ensued. 

' Lord Erskine observed, that it mi<^ht be expedient [to 
come immediately to an understanding, with regard to the 
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situation of ilw witnesses, after they should have ihlivcrcd 
their testimony. It might be material to the ends of justice 
that they should be placed in a station of security, and be 
forthcoming, if, on a subsequent occasion, their presence 
should be found necessary. | 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in accordance with 
the usual course of their proceedings, the witnesses iniglit be 
questioned before their departure from the house as to where 
they were about to go. He agreed that they ought to be kept 
within call, and remain in attendance till the end of the cause; 
and therefore now moved, that the witnesses do attend from 
day to day till further orders. 

This motion was immediately carried without opposition. 

Lord King expressed a wish that the house should dis- 
linclly understand iu what situation the witnesses would be 
placed, and that it should be known whether, on their coming 
to that bar, they would be liable upon the evidence which 
they gave to an indictment for perjury. Their lordships were 
now proceeding in a legislative capacity, but the king^s attor- 
ney-general was employed to conduct the case brought under 
their consideration. This, it appeared, was done upon an 
order of the house itself. Undoubtedly their lordships might 
commit a witness for falsehood or prevarication, for the term 
of their own sitting ; but as it was not improbable that they 
might have to revise parts of this proceeding, it was desirable 
to learn whether the witnesses would be in the same predica- 
ment as in a court of record. 

The Lpnn Chancellor said, that if the noble lord's 
question were put to his experience, he could make no an- 
swer ; but on general principles he would state his opinion, 
that the witnesses might bo prosecuted at law for perjury. 

Lord King observed, that his doubt arose from the cii- 
ciiinstancc of their now sitting, not in their judicial, but in a 
legislative, capacity. 

'^J'hc lunl of LiVEurooL remarked, that in his apprclien- 
.sion what might^be done in the case of an impeachment might 
also be done upon this occasion. 
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Lord Kino was of opinion that this was a question of law, 
not of parliamentary privilege; but it might yet be doubted 
whether a prosecution could be commenced without the 
special order of the house. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought the question would be 
whether the house would interfere to stop a prosecution f 

Earl Grey said, then, my lords, we are to consider this 
power as settled, that these witnesses are liable to be prose- 
cuted for perjury. 

Her majesty at this moment entered the house, attended as 
usual by Lady Ann Hamilton, and took her seat in a chaii 
placed within the bar, about the distance of three yards from 
it, and which, though not directly opposite to, enabled her to 
confront, the witnesses. 


THE EVIDENCE*. 


THE Solicitor-General then called Theodore Ma- 
jocchi; who, in a very few ininutes, was ushered in, and 
placed before the bar. lie is a man of middle stature, decent 
appearance, and handsomely attired. 

The queen having fixed her eyes on him, exclaimed, in a 
piercing tone, + Theodore, Theodore ! or Theodore ! oh, 


• We have prorured a copy of the evide/ire, as extracted from the 
Journals of the House of Peers. Rut we fine), on collating it with our 
own notes of the trial, that it is less copious, and, in many places, de- 
ficient. The omissions wc are fortunately cnahicd to supply, and, in 
order that our readers may dirtinguish the authorized minutes from the 
interpolations, the former is [)rinte(i in a Hnialh r type. 

t The sensation which the queen's emotion oeeasioned, es[)ceially 
below the bar, prevented n.s at tlie linie from eati hing thepreeise wonh 
which her rnaji sty ased at the time, ami we have not since been able tc 
ascertain Jhe fact. Tlie reporters for all llu! daily m;w.spaper.s have givei 
Theodore! Olino, no! or Tlieodvirc ! Tlnodore ! It struck the writer of 
this, that the exclamation was TimHiIoit ! TrmVuhrf ! (Traitor I 
Traitor !) The words, w hichever tjiey vv< re, arc of no < on.M‘(jnencc ir 
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no, no ; or, as ol/iers, perhaps, with more probability, under- 
stood her, Tradidorc, Tradidoro ! (traitor.) 

Her majesty immediately conducted to the ante-cham- 
ber assigned for nCr retiring room during the trial. 

The Solicitou-Genkual applied to their lordships to 
allow the Marchese Nicolas Spinetto to be sworn as an iiiter- 
j)reter, tlic witness being an Italian, and utterly ignorant of 
the I'higlish language. The interpreter was then sworn. 

Mr. Brougham asked, whether he appeared by any order 

thL'iuselvcs, hut of serious import from the use, or rather tlie abuse, 
tliat has been made of them, and the coiichisiotis that have been drawn 
from them by the censorious and malicious, who have not scrupled to 
.nscrihe her majesty’s emotion to tlie compunctious feelings of a guilty 
conscienco, and exultiiigly to exclaim, ^Vhy! if her majesty is go ap- 
palled and panic-struck by the api>earance of the first witness against 
Iier,- how will she be able to confront the host in reserve ? It certainly 
required a greater portion of courage and composure than usually falls to 
the lot of mortals, to withstand tho formidable array daily op[)oscd to 
her majesty, and to sustain the accuimdative load of calumny and 
detraction impost'd upon her. Conscious innocence, and the hopo of 
ev(‘ntually triumphing over her enemies, could alone, it should stH’m, 
inspire Iier with forliluJe and '•outidcnce in the unequal conflict. With 
respect to the expression which has been perverted to serve the sinister 
purposes of malignity, it is only necessary to observe, that in all cases 
wluTe words or expressions will bear two constructions, candour and 
justice require that that construction shall be put upon them wliich is 
most favourable to the party using such equivocal words or expressions. 
Now, agreeably to this rule, is it not more consistent, from the evidencvi 
elicited from the witness in the c(. Mse of his cross-examination, tliat his 
treachery and ingratitude to u kind and indulgent mistress, as well as 
another trait in his character which we choose at present rather to 
ulhnlc to than mention, were suflieient to excite sensations of horror 
and indignation in her majesty, ami to provoke the exclamation Tra- 
chdore ! Tradidorc l-^TIie great painter of the human passious has made 
Marc Anthony, in his celebrated funeral oration, deseri!)«‘ iVsar as 
giving vent to his horror and indignation in a similar wav, when 
astounded by the sight of Brutus, (wliom he had loaded with lavuurs,) 
among the conspirators, 

■When the* noble (^^^sar saw /inn slab, 

IxGKATiTUDi’, iiiorc stToiigtlian traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanqui^lid — ^Then hiiiil his in akt. 
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of the honse^ or at the instance of the party promoting the 
present bill? He wished to ascertain this point, because, 
upon the answer which he received would depend his right to 
introduce an interpreter on the part of her majesty. 

The Loud-Ciiancellou thought there could be no 
objection to inquiring of the interpreter himself by whom he 
had been engaged to offer himself to the house in that capa> 
city. 

Mr. Brougham then addressed the Marrhese Spinetto, 
and asked, in whose employment he appeared there as an in- 
terpreter? — I received iny instructions from Mr. Plantu and 
Mr. Maule. 

Mr. Brougham. — Uo you mean Mi. Planla, of the Fo- 
reign-office, and Mr. Maule^ solicitor to the Treasury? — 
I do. 

Mr. Brougham. — That, then, is quite a sufficient reason 
for my desiring to have a second interpreter sworn. Though 
it may not, strictly sjieaking, be necessary at this moment, it 
may be more convenient to swear him immediately. Binelto 
Cohen was then sworn on the Old Testament, as Interpreter 
on behalf of the Queen. 

Then her majesty's attorney-general stated, that the witness 
now called appearing by his name to come from Italy, and 
whom he therefore assumed to be a catholic, was now about 
to be sworn at their lordships’ bar; now was therefore the 
time for him to urge any objection to the taking the oath, 
lie desired, therefore, that he might he asked whether he 
has uiideigone those preparations iu this country, which he 
should prove Ijv evidence to he necessary to be undergone in 
his own country, before he could he sworn at all in any judicial 
proceedings ; and without arguing the point, would leave it 
to their lordships’ decision. 

The counsel were informed, that there was no doubt, if the 
witness was sworn in the form that he thought necessary, to 
speak the truth heloie the house, and according to suchfoiiuJ* 
as were observed in courts of justice, his evidence was re- 
ceivable. 
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The witness was then sworn, the oath being interpreted by 
Nicholas Dorier Marchcsc di Spineto. 

Interpreter. — Hcs^vea^s he is here to tell the truth, and nothing else 
but tlic truth. 

Examination in chief by the Solicitor-General. 

The witness was then examined as follows; 

Of what country are you a native? Of Plsterlango. 

Is that in Italy ? Yes ; twelves miles distant from Lodi, 

Do you know a person of the name of Pergarni? Yes. 

When did you first know him ? In the service of Marshal Pino. 

At what time did you first know him? It was in the years 1813 
and 1311 when 1 entered into the service of General Pino. 1 knew him 
because he was in the same service, in the same suite. 

Her Majesty s Attorney-gencral. — Do you understand English ? No- 
thing. 

Do you understand it when you hear it spoken? I do not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Solicitor -geMcral. — In what situation was Pergami serving under 
General Pino ? As valet de chambre. 

In W'hat situation were you serving at that time under General Pino ? 
Rider, or postilion, or courier. 

Do you know in what situation Pergami at that time was in point o^ 
his finances? I know him too well, because^ 1 was lodging in the 
house of Pergami, where I had hired a room. 

The question which is asked is, what situation he was in, in point of 
funds or finances, at the time when he was in the service of General 
Pino ? He was more poor than rich. 

Do you know what wages he at that time received ? At that time 
he was receiving three livres of Milan per day. 

Do you know whether he possessed any property except the wages 
which he so received ? No. 

What do you mean by no; that you do not know the fact, or that he 
did not possess any other property ? I know nothing else, but that 
Pergami had but the three livres per day. 

Did you leave the service of General Pino before Pergami left that 
service ? I did. 

Into whose service did you cuter aff< r you left the service of General 
Pino? I went toVioniia, aud entered into the service of his ExceHeiicy 
the Duke of Uocca Romani 
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Did you afterwards oiili r into any serviiie in llie eity of Naples ? I 
entered into the stable service of Murat. 

AVas Murat at that time king of Napli's ? lie was. 

While you were so serving in Naples under Murat, did you see Barto- 
lomoPergarni ? I did sec him. 

When Wiis it that you saw him there for the first time? 

Mr. BROU(iiiAM said he had objections to urge to this 
course of examination, lie apprehended also tliat it was coni- 
petentto him to state his objection to a question before the 
answer was received. 

The Karl of Liverpool observed, that the liouse Moidd 
be better enabled to judge of the force of any objection l{) a 
question after hearing llie answer to it. 

The LoRij-CiiANCELLoufound himself compelled to admit 
that the objection should be heard in the first instance, as the 
answer might otherwise make an impression, which, if the 
question were over-ruled, it might be dillicult to remove. 

The Solicitor-general resumed his examination. 

When was it you first saw Prrganii at Naples, while you W(‘re st rv- 
ing at Naples ? At tlic house of a courier, w ho was ealled Bastiiielli 

At what time did you see him; what year? Jii 1H14. 

About what time in that year? B(!rore Christmas. 

Where was it you then saw him the first time ? In a room. 

Where ? In Naples. 

In whose house ? In the house of her Uoyal Highness the Pi iru css 
of Wales. 

In what situation was Pergarai at that lime? Courier, and, it was 
said, also equerry. 

Recollect, as nearly as you can, the precise time when you entered 
into the service? In the beginning of the year 1815, after (dirisliuas 
holidays. 

Answer, with as much accuracy as you are able, how long it was 
after the time you had seen Perganii at Naples ? I recollect so iiiucli, 
that before Christmas liolidays Pergami told me that he would have 
made me a presen i. 

You have told us, that at the commencement of the year you enleiod 
into the service of the Princess; you have also told us you saw Perganii 
at Naples before that time ; how long was it hi forc you eiiti red into llie 
aervice of the pririccHS that you first saw Pergaini af Naj»les ? A fort- 
night after, fifUc or twenty days after. 
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In i^ituatidn in the priucess’a aervict* did you enter ? Servant, 
livery servant, or lacquey. 

By a Lord. — Did you wear a livery ? 1 did. 

Mr. Solicitor-general, — When you entered the service, did Pergami 
dine with tlic rest of the servants ? There were two tables. 

At which of those tables did he din® ? At the table of the upper 
servants, with Monsieur Sicard ; Maitre d’llotel ; Ilieronimus ; a waiting 
maid of the dame d’honneur, but I do not remember the name, being an 
English name ; the valet of Dr. Holland. I remember nobody else. 

Did any other person divide the duty of Pergami about the person of 
the princesfi ? Monsieur Plierouimus sometimes. 

Did they take that duty by turns ? By turns, amongst the upper 
servants of her royal highness. 

Did any of those persons who took it by turns to attend upon her royal 
higiiiicss attend out of his turn ? 

In the morning, when Uiey carried the tray for the dejedn^, many 
times Ilieronimus performed this service. 

(’an you describe the relative situations of the sleeping room of Per- 
gami and that of tlie princess? I remeinl>er them. 

Describe them? From the room of (lie princess to that of Pe rga- 
mi there was a small corridor and a cabinet, and immcdiattdy on the 
left there was tlie bed-room ofBartolomo Pergami. 

Then it is to be understood there was between, the bod-room of the 
princess and the bed-room of Pergami nothing but that corridor, and that 
small cabinet? There was nothing else; one was obliged to nass tlirough 
the corridor, from the corridor to the cabinet, and from the cabinet into 
the room of Pergami ; there was nothing else. 

On the other side of the room of the princess, what room was there ? 
TJie great saloon. 

Did any person sleep in that cahiiiet in general ? There was no 
person who slept in Uiat cabinet ; n. was free ; there was nobody sleeping 
in it. 

Did the other people of the suite sie^'p in that part of llic house, or at 
a distance ? TJicy were separated. 

Do you rcmembc»* Pergami meeting with nn accident ? I do re- 
member it. 

What was that acoidciit, and whrji ? A kit k from a horse, when 
her royal highness went to the Lake ofAgiiano, together with King 
Murat. 

In consequence of that accident, did it br 'omc necessary to take him 
home ? It did. 

Did you accompany him ? I did not. 

Did you attend him ? 1 did wait upon Inni. 

T. V 
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In consequence of this accident^ was Perga mi put to bed ? He was 
obliged to be put to bed. 

While you were attending him as you have described, did you see the 
princess ? Tlie first time that I saw her royal highness was in the 
prcseiue of Dr. Holland, who was dressing his fool. 

Did you give him ajiy broth at any time? At the first I brought 
him vinegar. 

Did vou bring liim any broth? Often. 

Do you remember at iiny time when you were giving broth to Per* 
ganii, any body cotiiing into the room? 1 do not remember. 

In coiise<ineiiee of this .accident which Pergami met with, was any 
direction given to you as to where you yourself were to sleep ? I do 
remember an order. 

Wliere were you directed to sleep? On the sofa in the cabinet, 
near the fire-place. 

Is that the cabinet of which you have been speaking ? It is. 

How many nights did you sleep there ? Pive or six nights. 

Did you, during the night-time, see any person pass through your 
room V 1 do remember seeing somebody passing. 

Did you say there was a fire in the room? Always a fire. 

Who was the person that passed through your room? Her royal 
highness. 

Did she pass through from the corridor to Pergami’s room in that di- 
rection ? She did. 

How many times did this happen during the five or six nights which 
vou state yourrelf to have slept in this cabinet? Twice. 

As nearly as you can recollect, at what time of the night on the first 
occasion ? About half an hour past midnight, between twelve and 
half past twelve. 

How' long did slic remain there as nearly as you can recollect? Ten 
or fiftern minutes. 

De.scribe the manner in which she passed through the cabinet, in 
what way she walked? Very softly; and when near to thy bed 
stooped to see, and then passed on. 

After the princess had entered the bed-room of Pergami, did you 
hear any conversation, or any thing else, pass between them? Only 
some w hisper:.. 

Vou have told us how long the princess remained the first night, can 
you stale how long she rrniairied the second time ? Between fifteen 
and eighteen minutes, some minutes more or Jess, 

Do you recollect having heaid or observed any thing when the 
princess was in Bergami's room the second time? Whispering con- 
ersation. 
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Was there any g:irileu altaehed to the house? There wus a 
small garden attached to the cabinet where I was sleeping. 

Was that garden opeii, or was it generally kept locked ? For the 
most part locked. 

What do you mean by “ for the most part locked?’’ It was more 
often closed than open. 

Where was the key kept ? By Perga mi. 

Did the princess ever walk in that garden ? I have never seen 
her. 

About how long did tlie princess remain at Naples after you went into 
the service? About a month, or forty or forty-five days. 

Did you go witli the princess when she left Naples? I did accom- 
pany her royal highness. 

liefore the princess left Naples, and after you had entered into the 
se rvice of the princess, did any of Ikt Enf;l sh attendants (juit her? 
There were some English of her suite that left her. 

Who were they? I will state them. 

'fell us the gentlemen first, and then the ladies? Monsieur Si- 
card. 

Whutw’ashe? Maitre d’llotej. ^ Captain Ib sse. 

Wliat was he ? It was said that he was equerry. 

Who else? The Chaplain. 

W hat was his name ? I do not rememher the name 

Who else? A chamberluin ; a tall man j but Ido not remember 
bow be was called. 

Do you know wlietber his name was Gc.ll ? Yes, he was called 
(jcH, with two small mustachios. 

Was there any body else that you remember ; do you remember 
Mr. Keppel Craven? I do not remember ; it was an iluglisb name. 

W’ere there any other gentlemen that you remember to have left the 
suite of the pri«icess at Naples ? 1 do not remember, wiiatever I re- 

member I will mention their names. 

Did any ladies quit the suite at Naples? A small lady, rather a 
thin, but 1 do not remember what was her name; lady, lady something, 
she was there. 

Do you remember Lady Elizabeth Forbes? [ do not remember. 

After yon ipiitted Naples, you say yon went to Rome, to what place 
did you go from Rome? To Civita Vecchiu. 

At Civita Veerhia did you embark on boaril any vessel along with the 
princess? On board the (ftoiinde, a frigate. 

To wliat plai 0 did you go from C ivita V’^eccliia? We passed by 
Leghorn. 

Did you stop at Leghorn ? 


\ little time we stopped at Leghorn. 
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Do yon liappen to recollect uliether any of tlio atteiidanls left si 
Leghorn ? I do not remember. 

Where did you go to from Leghorn ? To Genoa. 

Did any person join the princess at Genoa? Oaptain Hownam. 

Any body else ? J .ady Charlotte Campbell ; a lady tail, rather fat, 
and two daughters; a handsome lady. 

How long did the princess remain at (?enoti ? Forty or fiffy days. 

Where did she reside at Genoa? In a palace out of (Jenoa, towards 
the road that leads to Milan, 

Do you remember whether the l>ed-room of the princess was near to 
the bed room of Fergaini at Genoa? Between the n)t)m of IVrgaini 
and that of her royal highness, there was a room in which they kept 
trunks, luggage, &c. 

Did any iM^rson sleep in that room ? There was nobody slept in 
that room. 

In what May could you pass from the room of the prirncss to the 
room of Pergaini? In coming out from the room of her royal high- 
ness, ar.d passing tlirongh the room w here the luggage was, there was 
an entrance to the room of Fergami. 

Are you rightly understood, that you might pass from the room of 
tlic princess to the room of Fergami, directly lln ongfi that cabinet where 
tlic luggage M'as deposited? Yes, I mean so. 

Did you observe where Fergami breakfabled while you were at Ge- 
noa ? I made observations. 

Where did he breakfast? In a .simdl room at the top of the grand 
5 'loon. 

Did he breakfast alone, or did any person breakfii>t with him ? He 
j.nd the princess; one morning I saw him and the prim tss tak<,* break- 
fast togetlier in that small room. 

Were }Oii hired to wait upon Fergami or to waitupoji the princess? 
To be at tlie service of her royal higliiiess. 

Did you in fa<*t wait upon her royal liigljmrss, or did yon wait upon 
Fergami? 1 waited both upon her ro\al highness and Fergami. 

When }ou <h. scribe the princess to have bri*:ikfastod in this cabinet 
with Fergani’, did any other jxrson breakfiist there? I saw nobody 
else. 

Do you remember one night a courier of the name of Vii.cacati com- 
ing with a letter from Milan? I do not remember. 

Do you remember at any time in the night kmx king at the door of 
Fergami’s bed-room, and (iideavouring to wake him? I do re- 
member. 

Upon wliat occasion was that, for wh. t purpose ? It was in the 
l ight wheri V? c scati f ame, and I went to kiioc k. 
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say you knocked at night at the bed-room of Pergami, for what 
purpose was tliat? To call him up to tell him that there were people 
in the room. 

What time in the night was this, to the best of your recollection? 
About one, or half past one. 

Did Pergami make any answer? Pergami made me no answer. 

Did yon knock so loud that if Pergami had been there he must, in 
your judgment, have, lieunl you? De ought to have heard me; he 
must have heard me. 

Did the princt ss vide out in any way? Slu'. did ride sometimes. 

J)id she ever ride upon an ass? She sometimes rode a donkey. 

Dide you, nnoji those occasions, make any observations as to any 
t'iing that passed bet ween the prineess and iVr.;:i!ni ? Yes. 

Slate what p issed at the time she was riding on the ass? He took 
iicY round her waist to pat iier upon tiie ass. 

What else ? He In Id lu r hand lest her royal highness should M. 

Did you make any other observation ? I have made no other ob- 
servation; they spoke, they <Usconrsed. 

\Vas rergami like the other servants in the hon?e, or did he appear to 
possess more authority than the rest? He had the more authority; 
higher authority. 

Was tluMC an apparent distance kept up between the princesR and 
Pergami, or was there an apparent iiiiimaey and friendship bctweiMi 
iliem? Rather a familiarity. 

Did Pergami continue to sleep in that room you Iiavt dcaeribed 
during the wiiolc time of the residence at Genoa? 1 do not re- 
member. 

To what place did you proceed when you left (Ruioa? To Milan. 

AV'hcre did yon reside at first at Milan ? In tlie house of Carcuna, 
iioar I lie New (latc, 

How long did you remain there? About five or six days. 

To what place did you go from that house? To the house of Bo- 
romeo, whine there had been a tribunal of police. 

VV as it a housi' bdoiiging to the family of Boromeo? It belonged 
to tin? family of Boromeo. 

Do you reiiieniber, before you ijjittcd Genoa, whether any of the 
relations of Pergami entered into the service of tlie princess ? 1 re- 

member. 

Who were they? The sister of Bartolomo Pergami, who wai 
culled Paustimi. 

Was Faustina a married woman or single? She came without her 
hiisbund ; I do not know* whether she was a spinster or married woman. 

Whom else of the f mily did you otjserve? Lewis Pergami. 
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Any body else? The mother. 

Any body ehe ? A child. 

I low was that child called ^ It was a strange name. 

Was her name Victorina ? It was. 

How old was that child at that time ? Between two and three 
years old. 

Did the mother of that child come ? No. 

Are the persons whom you have now enumerated all of the family 
of Pergarni, who went into the service at Genoa? I remember no 
others but these. 

What situation did l.ewis Pergami hold in the family ? Courier. 

Did the mother hll any office; had she any duty? She had none. 

What was Faustina? At that time nothing. 

You have told us that after the princess left the house at IMilaii near 
the New Gate, she went to the house called the Boromean ; how 
were the sleeping apartments of Pergami and the queen situate in 
that house? 1 remember them. 

Were they near to each other or at a distance? They were se- 
parated only by a wall. 

How were the doors of the two rooms? At first people entered 
into an ante-room. On the right slept Mr. William, and going 
straight forward one might enter the room of Pergami; the room of 
Pergami finished the house on this side. 

You have told us that the apartment of the princess was separated 
from the apartment of Pergami only by a wall ? Yes. 

Was there a staircase or a landing-plate near to these two rooms? 
There was.’ 

Was there any door that went out of Pergami’s apartment on to that 
landing-place or staircase? There was a (loor that led onto this 
landing-place. 

Was there also a door that went out of the princess’s apartment to this 
same staircase ? There was. 

How far were these doors from each other ? About seven or eight 
feet. 

Mr. Brougham here observed, that he trusted the soli" 
citor-generul would take care that no other w itnesses remained 
present while a witness was under examination. TWs was the 
practice in all other courts, and he had no doubt, from its pn:r 
priety, would be adopted by their lordships. 

The Solicitoh-General could hdve no possible objec- 
tion to the removal and separation of witnesses. He was not 
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aware that any witness for the bill was present, except the 
^ne under examination. 

The Loud Chancellor said the rule of course embraced 
all the witnesses, both for and against, always of course ex- 
cepting those whose duty it was to remain present. 

The Solicit()K“G ENKRAL said, that his only wish was to 
have the practice respecting witnesses observed here as in 
other courts. He wished it to be strictly general. He put 
it, therefore, not alone in point of strict practice, but in can- 
dour to his learned friend (^^r. Brougham,) to take care that his 
witnesses should be excluded. 

Mr. Brougham replied, most undoubtedly; he had no 
other wish than that the exclusion should be strictly general. 
AW whom he knew' he intended to call, he wished should be 
out of the house ; of course he could not mean that the pro- 
hibition should extend to any of those whose duty it was to 
remain. There might be one or two, whose duty it was to re- 
main, that he might yet have hereafter to call. 

The Solicitor-General commented on the expression 
used by his learned friend, all w hom he knew' he intended to 
call.’' He submitted to his candour whether all should notremain 
out that there appeared the smallest probability of his calling 

Mr. Brougham assured his learned friend that he did not 
mean to speak equivocally; he meant to deal fairly and can- 
didly, and his learned friend might safely leave the matter to 
his candour, as lie had appealed to it. Of course it was 
quite impossible for him to know, at this moment, w hat w it- 
nesses it might be necessary for him to call. He could not 
tell, until his learned friend’s case was closed, wdiether lie 
should call any witnesses or not. If he only heard such a 
witness as the present called, he certainly sluiuld not call 
any. (A laugh.) He again assured his learned friend that he 
meant to exclude his wdtuesses until tlie time arrived for their 
examination. 

The examination of the witness was resumed by the solici 
tor-geueral. 
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You described that the two apartments were separated from each other 
by a wall, and that tliere was a door in each apartment opening on the 
same landing-place, these doors being distant about two yards from each 
other ; was that a private staircase, or did the bed-rooms of otlicr pe rsons 
open upon that same landing-place? This was a secret stain ase, 
which led also into a small apartment, but it was not frequented ; people 
did not frequent it. 

Did any one sleep in that small apartment? Tiie brother of Per- 
gami. 

Which brother? Louis Pergami. 

Did the princess breakfast alone, or whom did she bn akfast with dur- 
ing the time they were staying in Uiis Boromean house ? Sometimes 
she breakfasted with Pergami. 

Did any other person tireakfast with them ? ' I have never seeu 

Did you w'ait ujx)!! them at breakfast? Sometimes 1 did; soine- 
times 1 did not. 

When you did not, who did wait? Either I >oui3 Pergami ora 
man of tlie name of (Jamara. 

W’ho was Camara ? The courier. 

How long did the princess remain at Milan in the whole at that time? 
Between forty-five and fifty (hiys. 

During the time that she remained at Milan, did slie tala* a tour to 
Venice ? She did. 

Before she went to Venice, hud Lady Charlotte (''ampbell joinetl her 
from Genoa? She had not. 

Did Lady Charlotte Campbell go from Genoa to Milan with lu r 
daugliters? She did. 

Did Lady Cliarlotte Campbell go from flonoa to Milan vvilli the 
princess? Yts. 

In the same carriage at the same time, or did she follow her iiiiine- 
cliatel) afterwards ? 1 do not rein''nd>rr. 

How long did l^a<ly (’harlottc Campbell n nuiin at Mdan? I'Miir, 
five, or six days before her royal liighm^ssset out fur Venice. 

Did Lady ( harlottti go away ina ompaiiicd by her two dmighters? 
She took her two daugliters with her, because her daughters were no 
more seen. 

Had the princess then any English lady of honour left in her suite? 
I had nol.Mxn any? 

Did any other person come; do you know a person of (he name of 
the Countess of Oldi ? Yes, 1 do kr.ow^her. 

How soon did she enter into the service of the princess after Lady 
Charlotte Cam]>)>e]l went away ? Tv.o or three days after. 
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Was ilhe CounUim OI(ii any relation tg Pcrgami ? U was refXMtcd, 
it was said, that she was his sister. 

Was that known in the house at first, or was it kept secret? It 
was secret, it was not known. 

Ditl you know that the Countess Oltli was sister toPergami? I 
knew it. 

Was it generally known at first in the house? After they saw her 
in the bouse, they began to say that she was the sister of Pergami. 

How soon was that after she came? When they saw her at tal)le, 
and when the whole of the family began to see her. 

Where did you go to at Venice ? The Grande Britannia. 

IIow' long did you continue at that inn? Three or four days. 

What other house did you go to from that ? A house next by, be- 
longing to a private individual. 

('!an you tell us the relative situation of the bed-rooms of (he princess 
and P<u’gami at that ]nivate house ? I remember it. 

Were they near to each other? One was here, and the other was 
here, next one aiiollirr; (here was only a great saloon between them; 
they were divided by (lie great saloon. 

Did the doors of l)otli })ed-vooms open into that saloon? They 
opened into the same s aloon. 

Did you see the princess eithcT at Milan or at Venice walk out witli 
Pergami > Both at Milan, and also at Venice. 

In what manner did she walk with him, side by side, or did slu*. lean 
upon his arm? Walking arm in arm. 

W'asthis both at Milan and at Venice? Yes, it w'as at Milan and 
at Venice 1 saw that. 

Was it ill the day-time or in the evening? By night. 

At what hour ? Half-past nine or ten, between nine and ten. 

You have already slated that Pergami ilinod at tlie table you have de- 
scribed ; did he iit any time dine with the princess at her table ? i 
have seen him. 

When did you first observe that be dined with her royal highness? 
At Genoa. 

Did he eonlimie to dine with her after the first time he had dined 
with her at (icnoa regularly ? Always, as far as I recolleet. 

Where did slie tisuaJly sit at the table wlien he dined with her royal 
highness? Ih r royal highness sat at the (op of the table, he was 
sometimes on her right, and sometimes on her left, and sometimes 
opposite. 

Yon have said that the first time he dined with the princess was at 
Genoa ; was the princess at Genoa more th ui once ? 1 do not remem- 

ber that. 

You have told us that you went jVoni ( ienoa to Milan ; did yon go to 

T. Z 
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Gertoa at any subsc/iuent time for the pinpose ofointwrlclng on board n 
vessel 9 

Mr. Brougham objected to ibis qtiestion. He could not 
think ihcir lordships would permit his learned friend to make 
Ids own witness contradict himself. If the answer were given 
in one way, it might contradict the preceding answer given 
by the witness. He must object to this way of pursuing an 
examination. It was, in fact, to put leading questions. 

The Solicitor-Gen p:r A I. disclaimed any intention of 
putting what could with propriety be called a leading question. 

The Loud Chancellor. — What is the question you 
mean to put ? 

The Solicitor-General.— I shall put it in this way, my 
lord, — whether the witness after he left Genoa ever returned 
there to embark for Venice? 

Lord Euskine said, that though he thought a couustd 
might put one question to a witness which would have the 
effect of contradicting a preceding answer given by that wit- 
ness, yet that such a question ought not, nor need not, be |iUt 
in a leading shape. 

The solicitor-general was directed to put the question. 

The question was proposed. 

Vrs, I returned to Ornoa to embark. 

When yon say lliat Pergami dined for the first time with flie princess 
at CJenoa, do you mean wlien the princess was at Genoa the first linn*, 
or when she returned to CJrnoa for the purpose of embarking in the 
manner you have desrri)}e(l ? The first time. 

Where did you go from (he IJoronman house at Milan 9 The I^ake 
of Como, tlie Villa of Viliani. 

How long did you remain there ? About a month and a half. 

You have described (he room of the princess as being near that of 
Pergami; werr* tiie other rooms oc cupied by the persons of the household 
at a distance 9 They were. 

How many rr>.niis were (here between (he bed-room ocnipied by the 
princess and that occujiied by Pergami 9 On one side there were two 
rooms, and on tin* otiier side there was nothing hut a small passage. 

J5y (hat do you mean to say, there were modes of passing from Per- 
gami’s bed-room to the princess’s? 7’hrre were. 
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One of which was through two rooms, aiid the oUier t.hrocigb a pas- 
KJige, is that so ? Just so. 

Did any persons sleep in the rooms you have described? There 
was nobody slept in those two rooms. 

Did the other jieopte of the court sleep in that part of the house, or 
in a ditrerent part of the house ? Tliey were separated from that jjiut 
of the house. 

Did you make the bed of Pergaml ut that time, or assist In making it ? 
Yes, I did. 

Did you observe whether that bed was slept in every night, or not? 
No. 

Could you tell from your observation upon the bed, wlicUicr or not 
Pergaiui had always slept in it, or whether he had slept elsewhere? 
Tli(‘ bed had the appearance that he had not slept in it. 

Did that happen at Villa Villaiii? It happened also somewhere 
else. 

Did it happen often at Villa Villani? Yes. 

Do you roinoinber the princess at the Villa Villani wearing a blue 
ailk hed-gowii, lineil with red? 1 reineml)er it. 

Do you reniemljcr the priiict ss giviie; that blue silk gown to Pergami? 
V<s. 

After you hud seen the Princess wear that blue silk gown, did you see 
Pc'rgauii wear it ? Yes, I remember it. 

Often ? lie bud always this dress upon him. 

Ill the prcseiK'e of tin; princess? Yes. 

When you make use of the word always, do yon mean always in the 
morning, or through Uie whole of the day ? Every morning when 
he made his toih Ite. 

At what time did the princess usually rise in the morning? Half- 
past ttui, eleven, half-past eleven. 

When she rose, did she usually ring for her servant or call for her? 
Soiuetiines she called j sometimes she did not ling the bell ; but for the 
most |nirt she caiii d. 

Did Pergami rise at tJic samet.Oie', or before, or after the princess? 
Sometimes he got up at the same time that her royal highness 
did ; sometimes lie got up a quarter of an liour later than her royal 
higliiiess. ^ 

Wbeuco did tlie princess go to from tin Villa Villani ? The Villa 
d’Estc. 

How long had she staid at the Villa Villani before she went to tlie 
Villa d’Este ? Forty-five or fifty days. 

Do you happen to recollect the relative situations of the bed-rooms of 
the princess and of Pergami at tlu Villa d'listc. 1 do not remeu her, 
because it has bei.ii changed all anew. 

z 2 
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When did that (’luui^^c faVe place? When the voyage to Egypt 
wiMi undertaken. 

How long did you rcinain at the Villa d’Este before you went upon 
this voyage ? A bout two months. 

On board what vessel did you embark upon this voyage at Genoa ? 
A man of war. ; 

The Leviathan? Tlie Leviathan. 

To what pl:iec did you go in tlic Leviathan? We went to Porto 
Per raj a. 

From Porto Ferraja where did you go to next? To Palermo. 

Did the princess go to c.ourt at Palermo? She did so. 

j?y whom was she accompanied ? I do not nunember. 

How long did she stay at Palermo? Twenty or twenty-five days; 
no more ; I do not remember properly. 

'Jo what place did you go from Palermo? To the Princess Bodaci. 

After you left Palermo, which place did you go to ? Messina. 

Did the princess take a house in Messina, or near Mcssiiiu? Near 
Messina ; in the neighbourhootl. 

Do \ou know the relative situations of the bed-rooms of the princess 
and Pergamiat Messina? I remember. 

W'ore they near each other? Between the room of fl;e princess 
and that of Pergami (heio was a room in which the dame d'honneur 
slept. 

Who was that dame d'honneur? A sister of Fergami. 

Did the otlior persons of the suite sleep in Uiat part of the house, or in 
another part '4 In another part of the house. 

: Yo • have told us, that the only roum between the [irincess’s room and 
Pergan. s was Uie room of the Counb .ss of ( )ldi ; was there a Lommuni- 
cation through that room from the princess’s room to Perganii’s? No, 
it vviis necciiBary to pass through the room of the dame d’liomieur. 

Is it to be understood that tliere was an interior coniniimieatioii from 
the princess’s room to Pergami’s, through the room occupied by the dame 
d'honneur ? By iiassing through the room where the danu; d'lumneur 
slept, one might pass from the room of Pergami (o that of her royal 
high Dess. 

Do you recollect Pergami breakfusting or n;Uing with her in the morn- 
ing at Messina? ] do 

In what room \vas’*that? Beyond the room where her royal high- 
ness slept there wa.'i a cnhinel whicli led into a gaid(;n, and in that 
cabinet they took their breakfa.st. 

Did they break fast alone, or was there any other |>erson with them 
III general? Alone. 

Do you remember Pcrganii at Messina asking leave of the princeso to 
go and make some purchases? I do. 
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EMd lliG princess ^vu him leave? She gave him leave. 

Describe what took place when they parted from each other for that 
purpose I I saw Pergami, wlien the princess was going to take her 
breakfast, come in and say, ” Will your royal highness permit me to go 
to Messina to make some purchases?’’ and having had this leave, he 
took her hand and kissed her lips. 

About how long did the princess remain at Messina? Twenty-five 
or twenty days, that is about the time ; I i^nnot lake upon myself to 
say precisely. 

To what place did (he princess proceed from Messina? To Syra- 
cuse. 

Did she proceed by sea or land ? By sea. 

Did she lodge at Syracuse, in the town of Syracuse, or in the neigh- 
bourhood? In the neighbourhood, out of llie town. 

Did the princess continue to live in the same house that she originally 
took at Syracuse ? In the same eonnlry-housc. 

W'as it near the [)ier? About a gun-shot. 

Describe the relative situations of the bed-rooms of the princess and 
Pcrgaini at that house you have now mentioned? Her royal highness 
slept in a room uiulfT, and he slept in a room above. 

Mention whether there was a private staircase communicating from 
tlio one room to the other ? 'i’herc was a private staircase. 

Did that staircase lead imiucdiately from one room to auotlier ? It 
did immediately. 

Was there another entrance into the bed-room of tlic j)rincesa for the 
ordinary purpose of persons who waited upon her? The chamber 
occupied by her royal biglmess had another entrufice, that led into the 
saloon wljere they dined. 

Do you rememlier seeing Pergami at any time, before going lo Syra- 
cuse, go into tiie room of the princess, without being entirely dressed? 
I !'( member it. 

The question was repeated at tlie request of her majesty’s attorney- 
general. 

M)\ SoUcitor-fjemrJ . — Where wa this? If I do not mistake, I 
believe it to have been at the. (’aza Villaiii. 

What part of his dress had he on ? IJe had that morning-gown on 
which her royal highness had given to him, with his stockings, and liis 
uikUt small-clothes, or drawers. 

Where di<l the princess go to from Syracuse ? To Catania. 

(^aii you describe the relative situation of the roonm of the princess and 
of Pergami at (’alania ? lean. 

Weri- they near to each other, or distant? In a kind of court or 
yard, a little smaller than this room, this house. 

Was there any thing cIsG except that court interiwscd between the 
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I i il-iooin of tlie princess and IJie bed*room of Pcrganii? There was 
iiolliing else buttiiis court or yard. 

Could any other person, after they were in bed, get into tliat court ? 
Ko, because there \v;us a door which was locked. 

Do you reineuibcr whether Pergaiiii was taken ill at all at Genoa ? 
1 remember it. 

State \> hether it was necessary that his bed should be warmed? It 
was. 

Did yo!i warm the bed yourself ? I did. 

Did you see the princess upon that occabioii? 1 did. 

Was the princess iu the room before you went in, or diil slit* come in 
afterwards ? I was already in the room when her royal highness 
tame. 

IJow was Pergami sitting? Upon a bench or stool while I was 
making the bed. 

Was any direction given to you as to the mode of warming of tlie bed? 
I received an order. 

Prom whom? Her royal highness. 

W^hat did she tell you To warm the bed ; to make it neat, elcaii, 
and or coinfurtablc. 

Did Perganii take any medicine upon that occasion? lie did. 

Who mixed the inede ine for him ? I do not remember. 

How long(!icl the princess remain iu the room ? During the time 
that the bod was warmed. 

W;is Pergarni, at the time w hen be was silling on the siilc of the bed, 
entirely dressed, or partly undressed? He was not dressed; b(! was 
dressed in part. 

Can you state to wliat extent he was dressed; what part of bis dress 
he had on, and ,\ hat part of his dress he had oft ? lie had this morn- 
ing-gown on, but I do not remember what other things he had on. 

How long did the princess live aK.^atania? About a month and a 
lialf, I cannot remember the* time precisely. 

I'o w hat place did she next go ? To AugusUi. 

Did she go by land or by sea ? By laud. 

Do you rcineniber the situations of the bed-rooms of the princess and 
Perganii at Augusta ? I remember. 

Can you describe them? There was a .small yard or court into 
which led both tlie rooms of her royal liighness and Perganii ; from the 
room of one you would pass into the yard, and also the other. 

After they were in bed, eouhl any person get into that court ? No, 
until lliey got up in the morning. 

At Augusta did you embark on board^any vessel? W^e embarked 
•rj board a jiolacca. 

W as that an Italian vcascl ? It was said that it wasu Neapolitan polaeea. 
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WliPre did you to u\ this vessel from Augusta? To Tunis, iii 
R.irhary, 

At Catania or Augusta, one of the (wo, did Porgami receive any title? 
It was at Catania. 

Was lie ever called excellency ? I remember his being called so. 

Was that at (Catania? At ('atania lie was called his excellency. 

Did lie wear any decoration? An order of the kniehthood of 
Malta. 

Do you know whetlicr, while he was in Sicily, he received any other 
title ? This 1 do not rememher. 

Do you know whether at any time he was ever called baron ? I re- 
nieinbcr he was called a baron of the Franchona, 

Did he receive that title first in Sicily ? Yes, he did. 

Do yon recollect where Pergami slept on board the vessel, the polacca ? 
He slcjit in the cabin where they dined. 

\V' as the princess’s cabin adjoining to that cabin where they dined? 
It was near. 

Did any other person fcleop in that room where they dined ? 1 do 

not recollect. 

When I he princess arrived at Tunis where did she reside ? At the 
Ihiglish rousurs. 

Did she reside there during the whole lime she was at Tunis, or did 
she change her abode ? She changed her lodgings. 

When; did she go to afterwards ? The j)alace of the bey. 

Do you remember the relative situation of the bed-rooms of the priii 
c<‘ss, and of Pergami, in the pala« e of the bey ? 1 remember it 

Were the rooms near each other? They were a little distance. 

What separated them ? There was, after the room of Pergami, a 
little room, a small passage or corridor, then a large passage, in which there 
was nol)ody, and that large room led into the bed-room of the princess. 

Did any body sleep in the small intermediate bed-room ? No, be- 
cause the small room was ncitlicr a bed-room, nor any other room, but a 
iiu re room of passage. 

Did tlio rest of the suite .sleep in that part of the building, or a differ- 
ent [)art of it ? All in another part. 

Did the princess go afterwards in that vessel to Constantinople, and, 
after some intermediate places, to Scala Nuova ? Yes. 

Where cbd tlie princess’s suite loJ.gc at Seala Nuova, in what kind of 
building ? They did not stop at Scala Nuova, but went to see the 
grotto of the Seven Sleeping Men. 

How far is that from Scala Nuova ? Haifa day’s journey. 

Ho you remember a place where there was a barrack ? Yes, a 
Turque. 
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Where h’..s ij.at i* A lil tie reforo going to^the groUo of tliC Seveij 
Sleeping Men. 

Did the suite of the prinecss take up their resideiiee in that cade or 
barrack during tlie night ? Yes, they did. 

Do you remember a vestibule and a small church, surrounded by a 
wall, near that s[)ol ? 1 remember it very well, or too well. 

Where did the princess sleep the first night upon her arriving at that 
place ? Under the catt’e, or within tlie eafle, under things all made of 
boughs of (roes. 

Do \uu remember wliile they were at that place, being sent for by 
Pergami, or the princess, to that vestibule enclosed in the wall which 
has been incntioned ? 1 do. 

Was the princess there at tiiat time? She was. 

Was Pergami also there ? lie also was present. 

Was there any other person present? No one else. 

Was it surrounded by a wall? It was surrounded by a wall. 

Was llic princess’s travelling bed taken there? I carried it in^u 
self. 

By whese dilicliou? Both Pergami and lier royal higlan'ss. 

Did PiTgami and her ro} al highness remain tliere together ? Yes. 

Had you prej)arLii the dinner in any other place ? I had carrieil it int 
the colfee-huuse, and tier royal highness and Pergami oich red itn; to carry 
tlie dinner nithin this place, sjirround.s. l.)y a wall. 

Did tle y uiiietiiere by themselves ? They were alone. 

Where was the princess sitting ? Silting on tin* bed. 

Wliere was Pergami silting? On the ground, at the 1< et of her 
oyal higlmess. 

Did you wait upon them ? I did. 

After dinner was over, did tliey remain there? Yes. 

Was any other person witli them? There was no other person pre- 

sent. 

Did the b^’d remain tin re ? It did. 

How long diil they remain together in that plan*? An hour, or an 
hour and an half. 

\\ here did they go to from Ephesus? To S<*ala Nuova. 

Did tliey embark again on board the polacca ? They did. 

Where d»d they land ? At St Jean d’Acre. 

Do you remember going from St. Jean d’ Acre to a place called Auiu? 
Yes, under the b ut. 

At Aum (lid nil the servants of the princes.s’s suite remain in the day- 
time iimler tents ? I'liey were under the tents. 

Were they In the habit of li.ivelling by day or by night? b> lk‘‘ 
lime of night. 
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And they went to sleep in the day-time ? Yes, they slept duriag 
the day. 

Under tents, in the manner you have described ? '^es. 

Do you remember the tent under which the princess slept? ] do. 

Was that among the other tents, or at a distance from them? It 
was at the distance of six or seven paces from the rest of the tents j there 
were three or four paces' distance between them. 

What, to the best of your recollection, was the distance betvrcen the 
tents occupied by the rest of the suite, and that tent set apart for the 
princess ? Five or six paces. 

Under the princess’s tent was there a bed ? There was. 

Was that the ordinary travelling bed of the princess ? There was a 
little small travelling bed that her royal highness had ordered to be placed 
there, and there was a Turkish sofa. 

Did this tent consist of one circle or of two ? There were two tents 

one into another, a double circle. 

Were the bed and the sofa placed within the inner tent? They 
were within the interior tent. 

Wr.s that inner tent of a circular form? Both were in a circula'r 
form. 

What distance was there between the inner circle and the outer one, 
«s nearly as you can recollect ? The length of my two arms. 

You have told us there were abed and a sofa in tlie inner tent, did 
you seethe princess there and any person with her? There was 
Ferganii. 

In the inner tent where the bed and the sofa were ? Yes, and some- 

times the little child. 

Were Per garni and the princess there during the time that was allot- 
ted for sleep ? During the time of rest. 

Were the inner tent and the outer tent both closed ? The inner tent 
was abut up by them, and the o^ter tent he migiit either close or leave 
it open as he chose. 

When you say that the inner tent was shut up by them, by whom da 
you mean ? Bartolomo Perga mi, because the tent was closed from the 
inside. 

Did they remain there during the whole time that was allotted for 
sleep ? Yes, they did. 

Do you remember going from Auni to Ragusa ? No. 

Do you remember going from Aum to Jerusalem ? Yes. 

Did you stop between Aum and Jerusalem ? Yes. 

Did they encamp again in the same manner ? They raised the 
•anie tents in the same way. 
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Did the princess and Pergami again sleep under the same tent ? Un- 
der the same tent. 

How many days were spent on this jonrncy in which they w ere tra- 
velliDg with tents V About two days, or two days and a half. 

After the return from Jerusalem, where did the princess again em- 
bark ? At Jaffa. 

On board tlic same vessel ? Yes, the same vessel. 

On the voyage to St Jean d’Acre, had the princess slept below in the 
cabin? Yes. 

Do you remember on her embarking at Jaffa, on her voyage home, 
any tent being raised on the deck ? I do. 

What beds were placed under that tent ? A sofa. 

Was there a bed besides a sofa? A travelling bed. 

Of the princess's? A travelling bed of the princess’s. 

Did the princess sleep under that tent generally on the voyage from 
Jaffa home ? She slept always under tliat lent during tlie whole voy- 
age from Jafhi till the time she landed. 

Did anybody sleep under the same tent ? Bartolomo Pergami. 

That w'as on the deck? Yes, on the deck. 

Did this take place every night? Every night 

Were they shut in ; were the sides of the tent drawn in, so as to shut 
them entirely in ? Milieu they went to sleep the w hole was enclosed, 
shut up. 

Did they use a lanthorn or a lamp for the purpose of going to bed ? 
They had a light. 

Yon have said there was a li<ght used, what was usually done with 
that light? Sometimes, after I had made tlie beds, Bartolomo Per- 
gami lold me to take away the light, and 1 took it away; sometimes 
Pergami himself gave me the light out of the tent, by thrusting his iiand 
betw'een the lower extremity and the deck. 

Were tliose beds regularly prepared every night? I>cry night. 

Do you remember whether the princess bathed on board this vessel ? 
1 remember it. 

Where was the bath prep.^ red? In the cabin of her royal highness. 

Who assisted her at the bath? The fust time I carried the water 
into the bath, and then Bartolomo Pergami came down and put his hand 
into the bath to see the temperature of the water; tlieii he went up 
stairs and hainh^d her royal highness down, after wiiich the door was 
•hut, and Bartolomo Pergami and her royal highness remained alone in 
the cabin. 

Do you remember whetlicr this bathing took place more than once? 
1 remember that it lias been more tkau once, 
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Do you remember, at any time, when the princess and Pcrgami 
were below in the room for the purpose of taking a bath, bein^ called 
to supply any additional water? 1 do remember, two pails, one of 
hot and the other of cold water. 

Do you remember who took that water in? I went with the wa- 
ter as far as the door of the cabin, and then Pcrgami came half out of 
tlie door and took the water, and took it in. 

Do you know whether, at the time when you took the water in this 
way, the princess was actually in the bath or not? 1 cannot know. 

Where was the <;abin that you slept in situated, with reference to the 
tent you have described on the deck ; was it under it, or how ? I 
slept in the dining-room, on a sofa. 

Was that, or not, under the tent? It was immediately under the 
tent, below deck. 

Did you ever, on any occasion at night, while the princess and Per- 
gami were in the tent, hear any motion over you ? I have heard a noise. 

What did that noise resemble; what did it appear to you to be? 
The creaking of a bench. 

Where did the princess land ? At Capo Dausa, in the pope’s do 
minions. 

Where did she go to from Capo Dausa ? I do not knovv» because 
I did not follow her. 

Who went a-shore at Capo Dausa? The princess, the sister o. 
Pergarai, Countess Oldi, Ilownam, the Turk, the Moor, a man called 
the Camera. 

Who was the Turk ; how was he called? One was called the 
Salem, and another the Soleman; but 1 think the Turk was the Sole- 
man, and the other the Salem. 

Do you know a person of the name of Mahomet ? Mahomet, 

Where did he embark on l)o»rd the vessel ? At Jada. 

Did Pergami go on shore at Terracini? He did. 

Was that before the j>rincess liuidrd ? Before. 

Vor what purpose did he go? For the purpose of gettingleave to 
land without performing quarantine. 

Do you remember the princess and Pcrgami taking leave of each 
other at the time he landed at Torraciiii? L remember it too well. 

What passed between them ? 1 saw him, at the time of taking 

leave, kiss Iier royal highness. 

Where werel*ergami and the princess at that lime? They were in 
the cabin where they dined. 

Where did you again join the princess? At the V’^illa D’Este. 

How long did tlie princess and Pergami rcni dii it the Villa D’Estc 
before they again led it? About a mouth, 1 Hunk. 

2 A 2 
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How long did the princqss and Pergami remain at the Villa DTste 
before they again left it ? 1 performed the quarantine at Genoa forty 

days, and I arrived thirty-seven days after her royal highness had ar- 
rived, and I remained there one month. 

What time was it that you got to the Villa D’Este ? I do not re- 
member. 

Did the princess and Pergami, after you arrived at the Villa D’Este, 
go to a place called the Barona ? They did. 

How soon did they undertake that journey after your arrival at the 
Vi Ma D’Este? A month. 

Whose house was the Barona? Ido not remember. 

Do you know a place called the Villa Pergami? This I remember. 

To whom does that house belong? To Pergami now; he has 
bought it now. 

Are the Villa Pergami and the Barona the same place? It is the 
same place. Before it was called the Barona, and now they have 
changed the name, and it is called the Villa Pergami. 

Do you know wticn IVrgumi became first possessed of that place ? 
1 remember that it was about the time that they were in the Iioiim* Vil- 
'<ini; but I think that it was while they were in the Villa Villani that 
he bought this house. 

Was this Villa Pergami, not the iiouse but the estate about it, of con- 
siderable extent ? There is land about it, and a species of rough house 
where they make cheese for the farmers ; a farm house. 

How long did the princess and Pergami remain in the Villa Pergami 
on that visit? About the time of six weeks, a month and a half; 
aftenvards they took the road to Bavaria. 

Was that during the carnival? It w’as during the carnival. 

Do you recollect the relative situations of the bed-rooms of the 
princess and Pergami at the Villa Pergami ? I do remember. 

Were they near to each other? They opened both on the same 
landing-place. 

By crossing that landing-place was there a free communication be- 
tween the one and the other? Yes, the landing-place was about a 
yard in length. 

Was that separated from the other bed-rooms of the house ? From 
all the rest of I be house. 

Do you remerulicr while the princess was at the Villa Pergami, any 
dances or balls bring given there ? I do remember. 

Did that occur frequently? I remember twice. 

How fur was this from Milan ? Two miles. 

W'hat description of persons attended at those balls ? Country peo- 
ple, |>easants. 
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Did any of the nobility of Milan visit her during the time that the 
princess was living there? I do not remember it. Yes, at one time 
BeJIegarde went to pay his respects to lier Royal Highness ; then after 
that Sou row, his successor. 

Wiis Sourow his successor ? Yes, after Bellegarde went away. 
Sou row came. 

Did you accompany the princess on her journey into Bavaria, and 
into Germany? 1 did. 

Do you remember how the apartments of the princess and Pergami 
were arranged in that iourney, at the different inns through which they 
passed ? I remember in Bavaria. 

At w hat place ? At an inn, the Golden Stag at Munich. 

flow were they arranged at that place? Tlie dining-room sepa- 
rated the bed-room of ber ro\al highness from that of Pergami. 

Do you remember in the course of that journey, or any other journeys, 
the rooms being arranged by the master of the house before the priucess 
arrived, and being afterwards changed ? 1 remember it. 

Do you remember, upon any occasion, in those journeys, the rooms 
bring arranged for the respective parties l>efore the arrival of the 
princess? 1 do remember. 

Do you remember after such arrangement liad been made, upon the 
arrival of the princess and of Pergami any change in the arrangement 
being made? I do remember. 

Can you state whether that happened more than once, and at what 
places? 1 remember it to have happened in Bavaria. 

At wliat place in Bavaria ? At the Golden Stag at Munich. 

By whose order was the change made? Her royal highness and 
Pergami. 

How were the apartments originally arranged; were those of the 
princess and Pergami near or distant from each other? Distant. 

Was the change afterw. rds made to the relative situation you have 
before described ? They were ^ hiiiiged, and then Pergami sn id, this 
is the room where her royal highness is to sleep, and tliis is the room 
where 1 shall sleep. 

You have stated the conversation which took place about the rooms 
in which Pergami was the speaker ; was her royal highness present 
the lime ? She was present. 

The Solicitor-General had put the question whether 
the witness remembered being ut Carlsruhe^ when he was 
iuterrupteH by 

Marquis CamdeNi who reminded the house that it was 
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now considerably past the hour fixed for closing this business 
for the day — four o’clock. 

The Earl of Livertool asked if the examination in chief 
were nearly closed. 

Earl Grey thought that, rather than sit for the whole 
year, the house might sit for a quarter of an hour, or even an 
hour longer. 

In answer to a question from the Lord-Chancellor, the 
Solicitor-General replied, that he did not think he could con- 
clude the examination in chief of this witness in the time 
stated by the noble lord. 

Some conversation ensued upon tliis point, and Lord Darn- 
ley suggested that in future the hour for closing should be 
five instead of four. 

Lord Erskine was in favour of four o’clock, and Lord 
Grenville wished tliat, whatever hour was named, it should 
be adhered to, for the sake of despatch and regularity. 

Lord Erskini: moved that the house adjourn at four 
oVlock ; and the question being put from the woolsack, we 
understood the Lord-Chanccllor to decide it in llie affirmative. 

Ordered, That the further consideration and second reading 
of the said bill be adjourned till to-morrow ten o’clock. 

Her majesty did not re-enter the house in the course of 
the day. 

Her majesty rode in her carriage through Knightsbridge, 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and through the most popu- 
lous parts of the metropolis. She was every wheie received 
with the most marked demonstrations of respect. The sjieecli 
of the attorney-general seemed to have inconsiderable effect 
on the public mind. It was known to be only an ex-partc 
statement, and to be a reiteration of the charges contained in 
the bill of pains and penalties. Her majesty, however indig- 
nant she might feel at ihe repetition of such imputations, still 
maintains her confidence, and her friends unhesitatingly state, 
that they are prepared with the most complete answer to all 
that has been urged. The nature of her majesty’s defence it 
would at this moment be most imprudent to disclose. 
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In consequence of her majesty’s attendance at the House of 
Lords^ she received several addresses at Brandenburgh House, 
before she took her airing. Among others, Colonel Davies 
presented the Worcester ; Mr. Gilbert Heathcote, the Bos- 
ton. There are nearly twenty at this lime to be presented. 
Alderman W^ood presented on Saturday to hor majesty two 
from Bath, one signed by four thousand females, and the 
other by the same number of males. 

Her majesty reached St. James’s Square soon after eleven. 
Although the morning was extremely inauspicious from a 
heavy fall of rain, a vast concourse of persons was assembled 
to greet her, and the moment she came in sight the air was 
rent with the loudest cheers. Her majesty bowed most gra- 
ciously« She seemed to be in excellent spirits. As her 
majesty had already announced that she would not attend the 
House of Peers till the examination of the witnesses had be- 
gan, Mr. Alderman Wood went down to the House of Lords 
to watidi the progress of llie proceedings, so that he might 
give lier majesty the necessary information. 

The crowd in the neighbmirhood of the House of Lords, 
from the so.te of the weather, w as by no means so numerous, 
as on the funner days, but still there was considerable en- 
thusiasm manifested in favour of the queen. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

An animated discussion, respecting the proceedings against 
her majesty, mrideiitally sprung out of the motion made by 
Lord Castleieagh for an adjournment of the house to Mon- 
day, the 18tli of September, that day four weeks. His lord- 
ship said, when he named that day, the house w ould be aware 
that some further adjournment might be expected, either from 
the delay necessary when the proi eetluigs at present pending 
in the House of Lords should come lieiore them, or in case 
of any interruption being occasioned in the other house by 
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calling evidence from abroad. If any legislative measure 
should be deemed expedient, it would not of course be pro- 
posed to meet sooner than would allow time for a call of the 
bouse. 

The motion was then put. 

Lord Francis Osuorne said, his objections to the bill 
now in progress through the other house were so deep-rooted 
and insuperable, that, if it were in his power, he should 
think it his duty to prevent even the threshold of the house 
from being polluted by it. He for one begged to give notice 
to the noble lord that no power on earth should ever induce 
him to enter into that mockery of justice. He meant not to 
say that he would not attend in his place to oppose the intro- 
duction of the bill ; but sooner than incur the disgrace of 
making himself a party in a mock judicial proct eding, he 
would resign his seat. He protested against a proceeding 
that would convert that house into a judicial tribunal, for which 
it was wholly incompetent ; and so strong was his conviction 
of that incompetency, that he thought he was not using loo 
strong an expression when he said that the house had damned 
itself as a court ofjustice by passing the Grenville act. He 
should therefore move as an amendment to the motion of the 
no ole lord, ** That a humble address be presented to his 
majesty, praying that his majesty will be graciously pleased to 
prorogue the parliament, till it shall be necessary to call it 
together for the public service.’^ 

Mr. Hobhocse seconded the amendment. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to state on the present occasion the reasons 
that induced him to protest against that monstrous measure 
vrhich was now degrading the House of Lords, and which 
might well be termed a solemn mockery of justice. If he had 
bad no other objections to it, he should have opposed it on 
barely seeing the preparations with which ministers were 
hedging themselves and their creatures. Never, he believed, 
had this country witnessed such a sight as had been presented 
Co hiai that evening on coming down to perform bis duty as 
an EngUsh member of parliament ; never since the days of 
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Oliver Cromwell had a similar spectacle been exhibited. 
What was the world to think of a measure that could not 
even be generated without an assemblage of military guards ; 
and that could not be carried on without filling with troops 
every apartment in the neighbourhood of parliament^ and 
every avenue leading to either house f Indeed he should have 
thought it his duty, had he not been prevented by the motion 
of the noble lord for the adjournmeut, to move that the com* 
nianding officer be called to the bar to state by whom he had 
been ordered to take such a station* It was not enough to 
say that the House of Lords required tho protection of the 
military : he for one would object to moving one step in this 
business till the army was removed from the chambers of par- 
liament. He did not know if it was not even the duly of a 
member of that house to move that the military be withdrawn 
from the House of Lords; for it could not be forgotten that 
by a military force Oliver Cromwell dismissed an English par- 
liament, and Buonaparte dissolved the Council of Five Hun* 
dred at St. Cloud. Without entering into any discussion of a 
question that had already been so ably argued both in that and 
in the other house of parliament, ho eliould content himself 
with expressing his gi atitudo to the noble lord for bis amend- 
ment, which he gladly seconded. 

( The motion and tho amendment were then put frona the 
chair, 

Mr, Tiekney said, that by the course now proposed, they 
were to move that his majesty be pleased to prorogue the par- 
liament, and ilicn w hatevei testinw)ny had been given against 
her majesty was to stand on record without contradiction. 
By complying with the motwm for adjoumment| tliey were 
not binding themselves to adopt the course of proceeding pur- 
sued by the lords, and, if he thought so, none would be more 
ready than he to oppose it. He had already said so on the 
motion for the appointment of a committee to inspect the 
journals of the other house. When the bill was sent down to 
them, then would be the time for considering the propriety or 
impropriety of entertaining it. He could assure the noble 
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iord (F. Osborne) that ho could not have greater objections to 
bills of pains and penalties than he (Mr. Tierney) had, but 
this was not the proper lime for considering that question. 
In his opinion, the course now proposed would be higlily in- 
jurious to her majesty and her cause, and therefore he should 
oppose it. At the same time he conceived, that by voting 
for the adjournment, he was not giving up one iota of the pri- 
vileges and independence of the house to the other house of 
parliament. 

Lord F. Os BORN K said a few words in a very low tone of 
voice. We understood him to state that he was not anxious 
to press his amendment to a division ; but that he had thought 
it proper to take that constitutional mode of expressing his ab- 
horrence and detestation of the proceeding which was now 
going forward. 

Mr. Western expressed his conviction, that from one end 
of the country to the other tliere was scarcely a reflecting in- 
dividual who did not regret that this prosecution had been set 
on foot. He had never yet met with any person wlio did not 
express his sorrow at the first step which had been taken in 
the business — the striking of her majesty^s name out of the 
liturgy ; and he confessed that he had not yet heard a single 
ground on w hich this measure of prosecuting her majesty by 
a bill of pains and penalties could be defended. He should 
therefore think it his duty to vote for the ameiidfneiU of his 
noble friend if it were pressed to a division. That house, by 
the vote w hich it had already given, had negatit*^d tljc pro- 
ceeding : at the suggestion of the noble lord himself, it had in 
its whole conduct condemned (he proceeding by a bill of pains 
and penalties. 

Lord A. Hamilton felt wdth his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Tierney) the extreme hardship — the more than unfor- 
tunate situation— in wliicii her majesty would be placed, if, 
after what had passed in the otliwr house of parliament, 
;.ho whole proceedings should be stopped. But, notvvitli- 
standing that he felt this as much as his right honourable 
frienfl, and as much as any man in that house, he still perceived 
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so much more danger whicli the country would have to en- 
counter if these proceedings were persisted in, that in choosing 
the least of the difficulties which surrounded the subject on 
every side, he thought himself called on to vote for the amend- 
ment of his noble friend. His vote in this matter would not 
be solely regulated by the conviction of the guilt or the in- 
nocence of her majesty. lie had insuperable objections to 
the mode of proceeding that had been resorted to, and indeed 
to any prosecution whatever of her majesty under the circum- 
stances ill which she had been placed, he might say, for the 
last six-and-twenty years— circumstances which in his mind 
precludesd the possibility of doing justice to that woman by 
the (pieslioii of her guilt or her innocence. Her majesty’s 
conduct would admit so many shades of palliation, that 
those persons who fixed the guilt on her, supposing her to be 
guilty, were absolutely disqua.ified from instituting a prose- 
cution against her. By searching the journals of the other 
house, they saw the nature of the measure that was about 
to be brought before them ; and, therefore, considering the 
manner in which her majesty had been neglected at home, 
and persecuted and vilified abroad, he protested against the 
proceeding, on the ground of the treatment which she had ex- 
perienced, ns well as because the prosecution had been insti- 
tuted by those who had subjected her to that treatment. If 
the noble lord had been consistent, that house would now 
have been involved in the same proceeding as the other ; but 
perhaps the original choice of the noble lord might still come 
by necessity. He would explain : if tlie bill, after having 
passed tbrougli the House of Lords, should be rejected by 
the Conimoiis, as he hoped ii would, parliament would then 
be pkiced in a still more perilous smiation than if they w ere to 
stop the proceedings at present. At first, it would be recol- 
lecterl, a green bag had been brought down to the Lords, and 
a similar one to the Commons also. The noble lord, liow^- 
ever, had told the House a ftov days after, that there would 
be an incoi:dstency in the same proceeding originating in both 
Houses. Now, when the noble lord, and his collragues in the 
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Other Hauso, had been no inconsistent In the very commence- 
ment of tlie proceedings, it would not be surprising if there 
were further inconsistencies between the two Houses. But 
his insuperable objection to this bill of pains and penalties 
w as, that it fixed the notion of the crime, fixed the punishment, 
and fixed the mode of trial ; and he could not agree to place 
all these powers in the same hands. But most of all did his 
mind revolt from it, when he saw the manner in which it was 
conducted; when he saw that it had been originated in de- 
fiance of public opinion, that it was persisted in, in defiance 
of public duty, and was to be carried into effect without al- 
lowing her majesty the same opportunity of recrimination to 
which other persons were entitled. With such a body of evi- 
dence against the measure, he should probably vote against 
the bill, whatever proof might be adduced of the cliarges 
which it contained ; but at present he thought it his duty to 
support the motion for staying all further proceedings. Jn an 
earlier stage of the proceedings, it would be recollected, he 
had suggested an amendment to the House, and if that amend- 
ment had been adopted by the high authority of the member 
for Braraber; if a motion had been carried for replacing her 
majesty’s name in the liturgy, instead of that motion which 
cornsclled her to suffer without complaint the disgrace of its 
absence ; if that course had been taken, the country might 
have been spared all the evils which had already been expe- 
rienced, and the still greater evils which in all probability were 
to come. He begged pardon (the honourable m nnber con- 
tinued) for having trespassed so long upon the time of the 
House, but he should not have done his duty either to the 
House, to himself, or to the party accused, if he had given 
a silent vote upon the occasion, or if he had neglected to 
state that the vole which eventually he might be called upon 
to give would not be regulated wholly and entirely by the de- 
gree of guilt or inuoceuco which the pending proceedings 
might establish. 

Lord CASTtEKEAOM declared, tliat he would not suffer 
himself to be provoked at an unseasonable period into a gar* 
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bled discussion of so very important a question, there was 
nothing, as it appeared to him, before the house to-day, which 
should lead them to depart from that course which, upon their 
last deliberation, had appeared to them most becoming and 
convenient. He felt neither surprise nor resentment at the 
strong opinions which the noble lord opposite entertained and 
expressed of the conduct of ministers, nor at the strong objec- 
tions which, in a constitutional point of view, that noble lord 
felt to the present course of proceeding. But while he begged to 
state that he should find no difficulty in justifying the measures 
of himself and of his colleagues, he submitted that that was 
not tho question now at issue. The house had separated, 
leaving the question pending before the House of Lords in a 
shape which would probably bring it before the other branch 
of tho legislature, and with an understanding that nothing 
would take place at the present meeting but discussion as to 
the ulterior adjournment ; and to enter upon a subject like 
that which had been opened would scarcely be satisfactory to 
that portion of the members who were not now present, and 
who had parted under an idea that no important business would 
be deliberated upon without such due notice as would enable 
ihem to appear in their places. The fact was, that so far from 
any thing having occurred during the adjournment which 
aft'orded a ground for quashing the proceedings, cii cuinslances 
had transpired whicli rendered such a course more than ever 
objectionable. At tho rising of the house it was imcei tain 
even whether the lords would proceed. Now, they had pro- 
ceeded ; nay, more, the case had been opened ; all the facts 
were notorious to the world. Surely no member of that house 
— no man who valued one principle of justice — who felt an 
atom of feeling for the honour and dignity of the crown, or of 
regard for the moral feeling of the country ; no man wlio prized 
the honour of the queen herself, who vrould seek to put an 
extinguisher upon the proceedings at such a moment, and 
leave her majesty in the calamitous situation of having had 
such a case opened against her without being allowed an 
opportunity for justification. God forbid that he should re- 
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gard Oft proof that wliich had passed in Jier inajesty’.s c.im', 
but he did feel thiit, so far from acting as a friend to the queen, 
that man who should recoiiimeiid to his majesty to quash the 
proceedings in their present stage would place her in the most 
cruel situation. It might be a question, too, whether such a 
measure w^ould be consistent with the privileges of the other 
house. There was another objection which he would strongly 
urge to stopping the proceedings at the present moment. 
Would not such a course be imputed to intimidation ? Would 
it not be so interpreted by a party always ready to put the 
worst construction upon the acts of that house, and by whom 
no efforts to preduco such intimidation had been spared r 
The house had not the slightest cause for clianging its former 
opinion ; every circumstance had an opposite tendency. To 
what, then, could such a change be ascribed, but to a base sur- 
render of their minds and privileges to those eudeavoiirs which 
had been usetl to set the country in a flame, to smother alto- 
gether the inquiry m question, t(» term it an infamous consi)i- 
racy against the queen, nourisJied and got np by the hands of 
the government; attributing to that government acts and mo- 
tives, which he for himself aiul those connected with him dis- 
dained, which every honest mind must contemplate w ith disgust 
and with abhorrence ? Let it not be supposed that parliament 
could be influenced by delusion or by terror. Let the liouse 
do its duty steadily and firmly. Let llie inquiry go on. 'J1ic 
discussion of the case would tranquillize the country oile way 
or the other. Either the honour of the queen would be pre- 
served in the only way in wdiich it could be preserved, by proof 
that the case against her had no foundation in truth ; or a ease 
would be made out against her which the wisdom of parlia- 
ment would deal with as it should think fit. Ibit, whichever 
course the event might take, from the moment the facts wen^ 
understood the country would be iranquillized ; but tlie efleet 
of quashing the proceedings now would keep the public mind 
in a state of ferment, to open to every conspirator in ibe coun- 
try the -means of carrying his lawless objects into execution. 
Was It possible to do so more effectually than by proroguing," 
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parliament at the present moment, as if there was nothing m 
stake, notliiijg requiring its attention ^ Was it not leaving the 
minds of the people open to every impression with which poli- 
tical adventurers might endeavour to inspire them r Once 
more he submitted to the house that this was not the proper 
period for discussion. It was sufficient that there was a per- 
fect understanding, as it had been expressed by a right honour- 
able gentleman opposite (Mr. Tierney), that the proceedings 
of the lords, when it should come before the house, would be 
open to any objections that the members might think proper 
to urge against it. There was only one other observation to 
which he w ould advert, and that was an observation which had 
fallen from the honourr'blc member for Westminster, who 
thouglit tlic appearance of the avenues to the house, sur- 
rounded and guarded by a military force, offensive to the priii- 
ciph‘S of the conslitulion. That honourable member had 
deemed it a course peculiar to the proceedings now^ pending, 
blit if he would take the trouble to inquire, he would find that 
the troops were not stationed by the executive government, 
but by the orders of the other house, founded on the same 
resolution as had taken place upon the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. At that ’time there certainly could have 
been no reason for placing an armed force in the neighbour- 
hood of the house as a measure of security, and at that time it 
vvoidd be perfectly w^ell remembered, that the peers w ent down 
to the house attended by a body of the horse-guards. I'he 
noble lord concluded by tru-iing that the house would think 
he did merely his duty in resisting discussion at the present 
period, and with an assurance that government had no dispo- 
sition to take any measures for which precedents could not be 
found in the best periods of our history. 

Mr. WiLniiKFORCE could have been well contented to 
have acquiesced in the determination expressed by Mr. Tier 
ney, that, in assenting to the proposed adjournment, he gave 
no sanction to tiie proceedings row pending before the 
lords, and that he should consider those proceedings oner; to 
opposition when they came before that house, had he not felt 
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it necessary to say a few words upon what had fallen from 
Lord Archibald Hamilton. Every one must have observed 
the extent to whicli, upon the present subject, caliiinuy had 
been circulated ; and he knew that he had been the object of 
it. He would willingly have moved the restoration of her 
majesty’s name to the Liturgy, but from a conviction that he 
could not have carried such a motion ; but let it be remem- 
bered that, when he became the organ of that address which 
suggested to the queen the waving of such restoration, he 
acted in consequence of what had passed between himself and 
one of her majesty’s legal advisers. He solemnly declared, 
that in carrying up that address he had anticipated its success; 
relying upon the effect of a declaration from so large a majo- 
rity of the House of Commons that her majesty’s acceptance 
of the proposal should not be taken as compromising in the 
slightest degree her innocence and character, but merely as 
evificing her readiness to accede to the wishes of parliament. 
He did protest to the house that he never wished to stop 
any thing in the world so much as he had wished to stop llie 
inquiries in question. Let not gentlemen suppose that they 
had already witnessed the greatest evils which were to rcsidt 
from it. The public ear had already been offended with some 
of those gross disclosures, with a description of some of tlu)se 
disgusting scenes, the developemcnt of which had been ex- 
pected; and how' much worse would such exposures be wlu ii 
evidence was called to enter into the detail and to substantiate 
particulars. The noble lord upon the opposite bench liad 
stated, that when parliament had risen, no intimation had been 
given of intention to propose any alteration in the adopted 
mode of proceeding. The explanation of that fact, as far as 
be (Mr. Wilbcrforcc) had been concerned, w'as honestly this — 
His mind liad been entirely occupied with the hope of 
quashing the matter altogether, that he had not sufficiently 
considered the point of adopting another course of proceeding. 
He greatly regretted that he had not done so. The noble lord who 
had last spoken had told the house that the present was not a 
proper moment for general discqssion ; but ha must say that, 
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inc^ependerit of his coustitutiooal objections to B bill of paina 
aud penalties, the progre.s3 of such a bill, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, through the House of Commons, 
appeared to him perfectly interminable. The House of Lords 
was accustom 2d to act as a court of judicature; that house 
possessed members who had filled the highest judicial 
situations, and who upon questions of law were naturally list- 
ened to. The twelve judges too were at hand, who might be 
referred to on any point of difficulty or doubt. But how was 
the House of Commons to act? Why, every single question 
proposed to a witness might become a subject of debate, upon 
which every member of the house would be at liberty to ex- 
press his opinion. And what means could bo taken to avoid 
such delay ? To the present mode of proceeding, tlierefore, 
be had, upon all accounts, the most decided objections, and he 
could not sufficiently regret that some other measure had not 
been thought of. Even if such a measure had been unwar- 
ranted by precedents, it would not have been important, for 
there was deviation enough from precedent in tlie present 
course. In the House of Lordr, he believed, there had been 
instances in which cases of treason had been tried in the 
lord high-steward's court. That court had consisted originally 
of only a certain number of members of the House of Peers, 
called together by the lord high-steward : but the arrangement 
had been changed by a statute of William III., according to 
which the duty of attendance devolved upon all tlie members 
of the house. Now if the whole house was considered too 
large a body, be did not see why something upon the princi- 
ple of tlie GrenviHe bill might not be resorted to ; some pro- 
ceeding which, by allowing to either party a series of challenges, 
should at last leave the question to be decided by a certaiu 
number of peers, so selected that even the breath of calumny 
could have nothing to urge against their candour and impar- 
tiality. Looking at the bill of pcins and penalties, he felt that 
wdiich had been so strongly expressed by the noble lord upon 
his right (Lord Francis Osborne), that the House of Commons, 
by passing the Grenville bill, had shown that they considered 
T. « C 
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themselves ill qualified for judicial proceedings ; that they 
had thus avowedly taken a course against their own infirmi- 
ties. Still, however, he could not consent to leave the pro- 
ceedings in their present state. He thought it neither fair 
towards the queen, towards the crown, nor towards the coun- 
try. He thought it impossible to leave such charges in exist- 
ence, neither proved nor disproved, against an individual 
entitled to the attention, to the consideration, to the respect, 
which her majesty’s rank commanded. Of those foul charges 
ne trusted that the queen would prove her innocence. He 
did not term them the effect of conspiracy ; when he said that 
he trusted the queen would prove herself innocent, he meant it 
in a fair and honourable sense. While, however, he declared, as 
his opinion, that to leave the case as it stood would be dero- 
gatory to the honour of the party accused and to the dignity 
of the royal family, he protested against misconstruction : he 
meant to express no approbation of the mode of proceeding 
which had been adopted, and should exercise his own discre- 
tion in the consideration of those proceedings if ever they 
came before the house. 

Mr. Brough am scarcely knew whether he ought to address 
t!ie house upon the present question, but he rose from a fear 
that his silence might be misconstrued. No man who had 
attended to the course which he (Mr. Brougham) had had the 
honour of taking would accuse him of having too anxiously 
pressed the matter forward, or of having been disinclined to 
any arrangement wiiich could with propriety have been 
adopted by the high parties concerned. From the very mo- 
ment when the message from the crown had forced the matter 
upon the attention of the house, he had been the first to 
entreat of the house to pause before it was too late. The 
house had so far listened to his entreaties as to accede to 
the motion of his honourable friend (Mr. Wilberforce) — a 
notion which had been made upon his (Mr. Brougham's) 
recommendation. But now' it was too late. They had arrived 
at a situation at whicli it was impossible to stop short, lo 
refer, even directly, to what had passed in another house 
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would, he apprehended, be no breach oi’ privilege ; the case 
had been opened — the facts had been stated, not iiierely with 
comiiioii perspicuity, but with a degree of detail of which he 
did not complain, but which he had very seldom, if ever, wit- 
nessed. This was not all ; evidence had been called. A wit- 
ness — the chief witness — the witness to whose testimony they 
had been looking forward; the witness who was to prove 
almost the whole case ; this witness had been examined — not 
cross-examined, for his examination in chief was not yet over 
— and was this a moment to stop the proceedings in the House 
of Lords ? to tell the queen that she must be accused, and 
have a witness examined against her, but that there must be a 
pause before even that witness can be cross-examined in her 
defence ? He would say that such a measure would be a 
most gross and crying act of injustice. There was another 
reason which rendered delay most objectionable. The House 
of Lords had, in the present instance, taken a course directly 
different from that which they had pursued on former occasions 
of a similar description. In the comparatively trifling case of 
Lord Melville— a case in w hich there could be little delicacy 
as to publishing the proceedings — in that case the lords bad 
expressly prohibited publication of the proceedings until the 
whole should be completed ; but upon tlie present most deli- 
cate question, where every thing depended upon the publica- 
tion, they had never thought lit to take one step to prevent the 
disgusting detail from being furnished piecemeal, day by day, 
to the palate of the public. What would be the efi'ects of that 
publication it w as impossible to say ; but if the house stepped 
in now to arrest the inquiry, the house w^ouid make that mea- 
sure of the lords an act of the most gross and outrageous in- 
justice. It was not so at present: oh, no; their lordships 
were all wisdom, and justice, and impartiality; but it was a 
justice, nevertheless, w hich a pause on the part of the Com- 
mons would convert into the most horrible injustice. There- 
fore he did implore the house not to listen to the proposal 
w hich had been made to them ; he implored his noble friend 
to withdraw that proposition. Upon the merits of the pro- 
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ceeding would not say ono word. It would be time enough 
to talk upon that subject when the question came — if ever it 
should come — to be considered before that house. 

The amendment was negatived without a division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

FIFTH DAT— TUESDAY, AUGUST 22. 

Thb order of the day being read for tlie further considera* 
tion and second reading of the bill, intituled An Act to de- 
prive her majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth of the title, 
prerogatives, rights, privileges, and exemptions of queen con- 
sort of this realm, and to dissolve the marriage between his 
majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth and for 
Counsel to be heard for and against the same : 

The Counsel were accordingly called in. 

Then Theodore Majocchi was again called in, and further 
examined by Mr. Solicitor-general through the interpretation 
of Nicholas Dorier Marchese di Spiiieto. 

You were mentioning yesterday that you went with the queen on the 
journey to Bavaria into Germany, did you go to ('arlsruhe V 1 did. 

Did you go also to Nurernburg, Vienna, and 'FriesteV I did. 

Without a.sking you particularly a.s to the situation of the bed-roorns of 
Pergami and the princess, at each of the places at which they slept dur- 
ing that journey ; to the best of your recollection were those rooms 
generally contiguous to each other, or having a direct conuminicatioa 
with each other, or were they at a distance i 

The interpreter stated, that the phrase meylio vicino che lontano^ used 
by the witness in his aiiswer, might have a double meaning, — more near 
than far-— or, more generally near than far; it might mean very near, 
or comparatively near. Their lordships might take it as they liked. 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. Brougham thought that this instruction should be given 
to the interpreter, that when words had a double meaning, he 
should translate them literally, and leave it to the house to 
judge of their import. 

The question wras repeated several times, and the result 
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given by the interpreter was — rather more near than distant 
—more near than apart.” 

Mr. Solicitor-generaL — Explain what you mean by the expressions 
you have just made use of, whether they were usually nearer usually at 
a distance, t Nearer tlian far, more near tlian far. 

Did they usually communicate with each other t Yes, they did. 

Were they generally separated from the rooms occupied by the rest of 
the suite ? They were. 

Who generally selected the apartments, that is, the bed-room of the 
princess and of Pergami ? 'Plicy both made the distribution of the 
chambers; her royal highness and Pergami. 

Did Pergami travel on that journey in the same carriage with the 
princess? In the journey to Bavaria, and to Genoa. 

When you say tiiat Pergami travelled in the same carriage with tho 
princess in the journey to Bavaria, do you mean also in the journey 
through Germany ? I meant so. 

Was it your business to prepare the carriages, and the things that 
were put into them ? It was my duty. 

Do you know in what particular part of the carriage Pergami usually 
sat during the journey? J do not remember. 

Do you remember at any time in examining the carriage finding any 
bottle in it? 1 found one bottle. 

Was tliat usually in Ihe carriage on the journey, when the princess 
and Pergami travelled together? It was. 

Will you explain the construction of the bottle, ns far as relates to the 
opening, or mouth of it, was it large or small ? About three or four 
inches in diameter. 

Do you know from what you found from time to time in that bottle, 
for what purpose it was ustui in the carriage? • ♦ ♦ • 

Do you remember being at the convent of Benedictines at St. Alcsaio? 
I do remember it. 

Do you remember seeing the princess at breakfast there ? 1 do 

remember it 

Did the princess breakfast alone, or dnl Pergami breakfast with her f 
She breakfasted with Pergami. 

Do you remember ujKin that occasion any thing being done by Per- 
gami to the princess? 1 do not remember. 

Will you mention at what place it was you quitted the service of the 
princess ? At Pesara. 

In the whole, how long had you b( cu in the service, as near as you 
can recollect? Nearly tliree years. 

After you left the service of tlie princess at Pesaro, where did you go? 
To Milan ? 
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Into whose service did you afterwards enter ? The Marcliese Erba 
Odescalchi. 

How long did you remain in Italy after you left the service of the 
princess at Pesaro ? I do not remember. 

As nearly as you can tell, state how long you remained in Italy after 
you left the princess ? Four or five months ; precisely 1 do not rc- 
nietnbcr ? 

Do you remember at any time going with the princess to Pavia I 
Ido. 

At what inn did you lodge at that place ? I do not remember the 
name of the inn ; but it is an inn on the right hand of enteriug Pavia. 

Do you remember, at any time when the princess was at Naples, Per- 
garni being out on horseback, and the princess asking for him one even- 
ing ? I remember it too well. 

The interpreter was asked — 

Does the Italian word used by the witness mean very well, 
as well as too w cll ? 

The witness used the word troppOy and the answer having 
excited some observation within the bar, the interpreter said, 
it means very well.*’ 1 have translated it too well,” be- 
cause it was observed by the learned attorney-general of her 
majesty yesterday, that it meant too;” 1 should, upon iny 
oath, translate it very well,” 

Her majesty’s attorney-general stated that he had been mis- 
understood. 

Mr. Solicitor-general . — During the absence of Pergarni on Ijorseback, 
in the manner you have described, did the princess ask for him ? She 
did. 

The solicitor-general wished here to remind their lordships, 
that the witness bad stated that he had been with the queen 
before at Naples for about a month, in the year 1314. 

Upon the return of Pergami after that ride, did you communicate to 
Pergami that the princess wanted him ? 1 did. 

Was the princess at that time above stairs in her bed-room ? 1 4o 

not know^ because 1 was down below in the court. 

In consequence of your having communicated to Pergami that the 
princess wanted him, did Pergami go up stairs to the bed-room ? 

Her majesty’s attorney-general submitted w'hether this ques- 
tion could be put as against Pergami, witliout evidence of the 
conduct of the queen to bring them together. 

The lord chancellor considered the q^uestioii irregular, and 
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informed the counsel that the question appeared to the house 
to be a leading question^ and that it should be put thus : 

To what place did Pergami go upon the communication 
being made to him V* 

Mr, Solicitor-generaL’^Adcx it was communicated by you to Pergami 
that the princess wanted him, where did Pergami go to ? 

While the witness was giving the answer, before it was in- 
terpreted, her niajesty^s attorney-general interposed, stating 
that it was irregular, as relating a conversation which had 
passed between the witness and Pergami. 

The solicitor-general submitted that the conversation would 
be evidence, if it related to an act done by her majesty. 

Lord Erskine made some observations, which were not dis- 
tinctly heard. We understood him to say that the conversa- 
tion would not be good evidence if held in the absence of her 
majesty. 

The lord chancellor said that a conversation in the absence 
of a third person might be evidence, if connected with some 
act of that person. 

The counsel were informed that the question might be put. 

The solicitor-gerteral said that of the nature of this con- 
versation he was no way apprized, but he would ask the 
witness, 

After you had communicated to Pergami, that the princessuhad asked 
for liim during his abseuce, what did he do, wliere did he go to ? Into 
his own room. 

After he had entered into his own room, what did he do as to the 
door ? He shut up his door ? 

When you say he shut the door, what do yon mean, that he merely 
closed it, or did he do any thing witli the lock ? He locked the 
door. 

Do you remember now long Pergami remained there? Three quar- 
ters of an hour, or an hour. 

Did you see the princess below stairs in the rooms during that period ? 
I d^d not. 

In the former part of your examination, being asked with respect ts 
the position of the bed-room at the Villa d Este, you said, that some 
change had taken place, did that change take place during the time they 
were absent in Greece ? It did. 

Ho you know what was the relative situation of the apartments of 
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the priiicesfl and Perganii at the Villa d'Este, after her return from 
Greece, and after that change had taken place ? 1 remember it 

Were those apartineiiU near to each other, and was there a direct 
communication between them ? Yes. 

Were tlie apartments of the rest of the household at a distance ? 
They were further. 

Do you remember whether there was any door which, being closed, 
shut all communication from the rest of the house, from those apartments 
occupied by the princess and Pergami? Yes, when tJie door was 
locked, then nobody else could enter. 

Do you recollect whether, for the purpose of forniitig this communi- 
cation, any alteration had been made in any wall of any of those apart* 
mentsf I do not remember. 

Was there a tlieitre at tlie Villa d’Este ? There was. 

Did the princess aot upon that theatre ? She ditl. 

Did she act witli Per-^ami at that theatre ? I Jiave seen Pergami 
and the princess, but I have not remained during the whole performance 
of the comedy. 

Upon your first arrivd at the Villa d’Este, and your first residence 
there, was the priuceea r.sually visited by persons of distinction of that 
part of Italy ? I do not remember. 

Do you remembe:* :i person of the name of Mnhomet, that was in the 
service of the pricevss V I do not remember him 

What countryman was he? It was reported of Jaffa. 

Did he come on board the vessel at Jafla ? Yes, 

Did he remain w'.tf the princess at the Villa d’Este during the whole 
time that the prince^j resided there ? Yes. 

Can you tell of any rircumstances in the conduct of Maliomet ; any 
exhibitions which he wai& in the habit of making, observing always not 
to mention them unlc.:s the princess was present ? 

Her majesty’s attorney-general submitted, that the princess 
and Mahomet should ba first brought together, and then a 
question asked, What passed while they were together? in 
order to prevent the witness misconceiving the question, and 
forgetting the reservation. 

The solicitor-general stated, that he w^ould endeavour to 
put the question so as to avoid all misconception. 

Do you remember, on any occasion when tlic princess was present 
Mahomet making any exhibition. 

It was here asked what was meant by a giuoco, and the 

• Sic in orig.-^ in the original. In our report the answer is,— Yc*' 
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interpreter, stated, that it was a generic term^ which compre- 
hended all kinds of plays, games and tricks. 

Mr. Solicitor-general — Was the trick, or wJiatever you allude to, one 
that he was in the habit of tnakiog? 

Her majesty’s attorney-general observed, that they had no- 
thing to do with the liubits of Mahomet, and submitted, that 
this question ought to be put with a guard ; only those parts 
of his habit which were brought home to the know ledge of iici 
majesty being receivable in evidence. 

Mr. Solicitor- general . — Describe what this giuoco was, to which you 
allude, before the princess ? 

Here the witness moved his body up and dow n, wdth a sort 
of dancing motion, occasionally extending his arms and snap- 
ping his fingers, as if using castanets, in a fandango, and ex- 
claiming, viina dima,” or some such words*. 

The interpreter being asked w’hat this was, said it was a 
species of dance very commonly performed in the east, and — 
Mr. Brougham iiiternipted the interpreter, observing that 
his account was unnecessary. Could he explain the woids 
vinia diina 


• Though we have no predilec tion for the ori(.‘ntal t;inoro, (ho Spa- 
nish fandango, the (lorinan waltz, nor tlic disguu * lul < xhihitious of 
Bartholomew fair, jet it would appear that the dam ing pei foriiiam cs of 
Mahomet, which had raised a prejudice against In r inajt bty, arc lu iilicr 
more nor less than the original fandango, inlrodncctl into Spain by the 
Moors, as will appear from the subjoined extract from Bourgeing's 
work on Spain: — “ No sooner is it begun at a ball than every counte- 
nance becomes animated; and even tliosc who, by their age and pro- 
fession, are most obliged to grr vity, have much difficulty in preventing 
themselves from joining in the cadence. It is related on this subject, 
that the court of Rome, scandalized that a country renowned for the 
purity of its faith, should not long ago have proscribed this profane dance, 
resolved to piononncc its formal condnnnation. A consistory assembicil, 
the prosGcntion of the fandango was !>cgim according to rule, and 
sentence was about to be thundered against it, when one of the judges 
judiciously observed that a criminal ought not to bo condoinned without 
being heard. The ohsorvation had weight with the assembly. Two 
Spaniards were brought before it ; and, to the sound of insti unn els, 
displayed all the graces of the fandango. The severity of the judges 
was not proof against the exhibition ; their austere countenances t'Ogan 
to rela.x; they rose from their seats, and their arms and their legs soon 
found their former suppleness. The consistory-halt was changod into a 
dancing- room, and the fandango was acquitted. The fandango is dif- 
ferent, according to the places in which it is practised. It is iicqueutjy 
called for at the theatres, and generally closes private balls,” 

T. i D 
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The interpreter could not 

Mr. Solicitor-f/eneraL-^'W AS 2 Lny tiling dout by Malioniet Mpoa that 
occasion, with any part of his dress? He made use of the Itneo of his 
hrachese, or large pantaloons. 

Describe what use he made of the linen of Ins large pantaloons, and 
what he did with it? He made the pantaloons go backwards and 
forwards ( moving his person backwards and forwards.) 

Before he began, or during the time of this motion, did he make any 
arrangement or any alteration as to his pantaloons; did he do any thing 
Avirii tlie linen of his pantaloons, or trowsers ? This 1 do not kuow. 

Describe this giuoco from beginning to end, every thing that was 
done as nearly as you can recollect, whether with his pantaloons, his tur^ 
ban, or any other part of his dress ? 

Here the witness pulled up his trowsers^ and repeated his 
imitation of the giuoco of Mahomet as before. 

The interpreter said their lordships saw the motion the wit- 
ness made, and could judge of it as well as he. 

Mr. Brougham said that the motion the man was making 
might be described in one sliort word, — a curtsey. Some peers 
called out, No, ?io. 

Mr. Solicitor-general . — Describe with accuracy what was done with 
the pantaloons or trowsers; how were the trowers prepared? He 
made tliein strike forward — go backwarila and forwards. 

Did he do any thing to the trowsers with his hands, either at or dur- 
ing thetiriie when these motions were going on ? I have not seen it. 

Was the position of his trowsers the same as usual ? Always in the 
tame state. 

Do you remember upon more than one occasion this giuoco being 
practised in the presence of the princess ? More than once. 

Was Pergami present also? He was. 

• Tlie Villa d’Este was npon the banks of the Lake of Como ; did you 
ever see tlie princess upon the Lake of (Toiiio with Pergami? Many 
times. 

Alone, or* with other |>eoplc? Alone. 

You have said that yoti have seen her many times upon the Lake of 
X!onio, and >ou have also said that you have seen them alone on the 
Lake of Como ; have you seen them often on the Lake of Como, or sel- 
dom? Many times. 

The soUcilor-gencral here said, — My lords, that is all the 
questions I have at the present moment to ask this witness. 

Mr. Bfonghain. — 1 trust, my lords, I tihall now be per- 
mitted, according to the usual course, to cTiler u])u»i the 
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examination of this witnesi. I am readj to do Sf '/’ Cries from 
the peers of Go on. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. BROUGHAM. 

When the learned gentleman was about to commence, the 
Marchese Nicolas Spinetto was going to retire, and make way 
for the second interpreter, Benedillo Cohen ; but Mr. 
Brougham said there was no necessity whatever, he was quito 
satisfied with the interpretation of the Marchese, who accord- 
ingly continued to interpret, but removed to the left of the 
witness, so as that the latter should stand exactly next the lenriv- 
ed counsel. 

You have told us that you left general Pino’s service j was not it on 
account of killing a horse, or something of that kind r No. 

You never killed a horsti at all ? Never, never, oh never 

You never told any one that you had f Never, never. 

While Mr. Brougham was in the act of putting this ques- 
tion, some signification, by whisper or gesture, was made by 
some of their lordships, which seemed to indicate disappro- 
bation. 

[ Mr, Brougham appealed to their lordships to know whe- 
ther he had fallen into any irregularity. Cries of Nc, no. Their 
lordships must be aware that any symptoms of admonition 
must have great weight with him, and were certainly calculat- 
ed to withdraw his attention from the serious duty he had to 
perform. Cries of Go on. 

What wages bad you in General Pino’s service? Twenty-five 
pence of this country per day. 

Did you not find that enough, and leave the service on that account? 
I left the service at Mantua j during the blockade of Mantua 1 left the 
service of General Pino. 

At the second table of the queen’s house at Naples, the table of the 
gentlemen, did not Sir William (icll’s servant sit also? 1 do not re- 
member. 

Do you remember another English servant of Mr. Craven, another of 
the gentlemen of her royal highness’s suik, dining at that table? I 
do not remember that. 

Had either of these two English geiiUctneii Eijglish servants at all iii 
• her royal highness's family ? They had. 

C D 2 
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English servants ? Yes ; I believe they were English, because they 
always spoke Eiiglisli. 

W ere tliey livery servants, or servants out of livery f During every 
day they tiicl not wear livery, but during a grand dinner, I saw them 
foriie home with livery unitbrms. 

Interpreter, — Uniform is the translation of the word used, 
but livery is his meaning. 

\V as it the duty of the ordinary livery servants of the household to 
wait upon her royal highness ? At table, yes. 

W as it their duty to wait upon her royal highness also at breakfast in 
the morning ? No. 

Was it not the duty of the upper servants, including the couriers, so 
to wait upon her royal highness ? Yes, it was. 

Do you know Hieronimus? Very well. 

Do you know Camera also? Yes. 

Were they couriers? They were couriers, because they wore the 
livery of couriers, and rode. 

Ill the princess s house at Naples, where did William Austin sleep ? 
I do not remember. 

M^ill you swear that he did not sleep in the next room to her royal 
highness? This I cannot remember {nnn jyosso vicordormi.) 

Whnl was tlic room next the room in which her royal highness slept ? 
I have seen no other. 

Where did Dr. Holland, her royal highness’s pliysiciao, sleep? I 
do not remember. 

Will you swear there was no passage by which her royal highness 
could enter Pericami’s room, when he was confined with his illness, ex- 
cept going Ihrongh the room where you slept? 1 have seen that pas- 
sage, other passages I have not seen. 

Will you swear there was no other passage? There was a great 
saloon, after which came the room of her royal highness, after which 
there was a little corridor, and so you passed into the cabinet ; 1 have 
seen no other passage. 

Will you swear there was no other passage ? I cannot swear ; I 
have seen no other than this, and I cannot say that there was any other 
but this. 

Will you swear that there wai no other way by which any person 
going into Pergami’s room could go, except by passing through the ca- 
binet? I cannot swear that (here is another; I have i^ceri but that; 
there might have been, but I have not seen any, and I cannot assert but 
that alone. 

Will you swear that if a person wished logo from the princess's room to 
Pergami’s room, he or she could not go any other way than through Ihc 
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cabinet in which you slept ? There was another passa^^ to go into 
the room of Perga rni. 

Without passing through the cabinet where you slept ? Yes. 

Where did Hicroniiiius sleep in this house? 1 do not remember. 

Where did Camera sleep ? Camera was not then in the service at 
Naples. 

Where did Sir William Gcirs servants sleep? I do not remember. 

And you do not remember where Mr. Cravetrs servants slept neitherp 
I take for granted ? That I do not remember. 

The constant repetition of the witness’s answer, “Questo non 
mi ricordo,” (I don’t remember,) occasioned some laughter. 

Where did Dumont sleep ; the maid ? I do not know. 

Where did the other maids sleep? Ido not know where the other 
members of the family slept. 

Was it not a very severe accident which Pergami met with, from the 
kick of a horse ? It was so severe that he could no longer go on 
horseback. 

Was it not so much more severe than that, that he was confined to his 
apartment ? I cannot say that, because 1 cannot have any knowledge 
of the illness. 

Mad you not so much knowledge of the illness that you were taken 
for the purpose of atlendiiig him in the illness, and made to sleep now 
for the first time in the cabinet next him? Yes; Pergami told me 
to put my bed to wait upon hinr. 

Yon have said that he could not ride, did he go out walking during 
the accident ? I cannot know whether he could walk. 

Did yoti see liim walk out every day as usual out of his room and into 
t)jc streets? 1 do not remember. 

Will you swear that during his illness you ever saw him walk out 
once ? 1 do not remember to have seen liim go out walking. 

Did you ever go into his roMu during the time of his illness ? I 
waited upon him. 

In waiting upon him did you freqiieully go into his room ? Often. 

Did you find him there walking up and down the room? This I 
do not remember. 

Was he attended by any medical man ? I do not remember. 

Did you not see lier royal highness the Princess of Wales go into the 
room of Hicroiiimus to ask after his health when he had had an aeci« 
dent which conftned him? I do not remember. 

Have you not seen her royal higluiess go into the room of Sir William 
Cell also, when he was coufined with iliness to his room ? 1 do no? 

remember. 

^ Was it not the constant practice of her royal highness to go herself 
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into the chamber of any of her suite who might happen to t>« ill, fti 
order to see after their health and their treatment during that illness? 
1 do not remember. 

You never happened (o be ill yourself at Naples ? No. 

Did her royal highness make any dilTcrcnce whatsoever in the at- 
tentions she paid between tlie upper scTvants, tlie gentlemen or ladies 
of her household, and the lowest of her attendants, during tlieir con- 
finement by sickness ? 

The solicitor-general submitted, that her majesty’s attorney- 
general was assuming, as the bases of his questions, facts 
wdiich did not appear at present to exist, which he conceived 
to be irregular, even in cross-examination. 

Her majesty’s attorney-general was heard in support of the 
question. 

The counsel were informed, that the regular mode of cross- 
examination, if it was meant to prove that her royal highness 
went into the room of fiieronimus when he was ill, was, the 
witness should first be asked whether he knew' that Ilicroiii- 
mus w’as ill, and then the witness might, be asked whether her 
royal highness w'ent into his room. 

Her Majesty 4 Attorney-geiieraL — Were all the p.*irti hlj^h aud low, 
of her royal highness’s suite, with the exception of Pergami, always in 
perfect health during the time they were at Naples? 1 do not re- 
member. 

Did Dr. Holland the physician never alleiul any hotly at all, during 
the residence at Naples V There was no other but Pergaini during 
the time that I remcinbcr ; Perg.imi was ill of that fail, the others 1 do 
not remember. 

Do you mean to say that you do not remember any other [»erson 
being attended by Dr. Holland, during the time that Pergami was ill 
in consequence of that fall ? I do not remember. 

What sort of a bed did you sleep upon in the little cabinet, while 
you attended Pergami. A mattress. 

It had no curtains, had it? No; it was carried on the shoulders 
and laid down. 

When her royal liiglinon went from Naples to Rome in March 1815, 
what English persons were with her? Doctor Holland; as fat as I 
remember, Hieronimus. 

Was not Lady Ciiarlotte f Jiidsay there? Was it a small lady, for 
I do not remember her name. 

Was there one English lady with her royal highness, or two, althat 
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time ? 1 remember to have seen one English lady ; I had aeeii one, but 

the other I had not seen ; the little thin one I had seen, and remember. 

Did one or loth of those English ladies go with her royal highness 
from Naples to Rome ? Madame Falconet, the motlier, and the two 
daughters ; the mother was said to be tlae wife of Falconet, tlie banket 
of Naples. 

Was Mrs. Falconet an English lady ? I do not know. 

Did she always talk English f She spoke rather French, but I 
nerer heard her speak English; 1 do not know whetlier she spoke Eng- 
lish, but she always spoke French. 

Did you erer see these two young ladies, these daughters of Mrs. Fal- 
conet’s, in the princess’s house with their mother at Naples ? At 
Naples I do not remember to have seen them. 

Did you see them any where else in the princess’s house? 1 have 
seen them on the journey ; when we began our journey from Naples to 
Rome. 

Then is it not true that Mrs. Falconet did take her daughters to Romo 
with her? Yes. 

About what age were those two girls ? I do not remember. 

Were they young children or young ladies? 

The witness made an answer, upon which the interpreter 
stated, that it was apparent the witness did not understand the 
question. 

Her majesty's attorney general desired, that that which ho 
had stated might be translated. 

The counsel were informed, that it was the wish of the 
house, that the witness might not be interrupted, in giving 
that which he might conceive to be an answer ; but might 
finish any thing he had to sKitc, it not being the intention of 
the house to impute blame to either interpreter or counsel, 
ill respect to such iiiterprctatioii as had occurred. 

Were they young children or young ladies? Yes; ladies. 

Did you see J^ady Charlotte Lindsay, or any other lady besides 
Madame Falconet, with her royal liigluiess, after she left Naples? 
1 do not remember. 

Did you ever see more than one English l uly in the household of her 
royal highness at the same time? I do not know; 1 do not remem- 
ber. (Nonmi ricordo.) 

Her majesty’s attorney-general desired^ that the expressioa 
might be translated I do not i eineinbcr.^' 
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The interpreter explained, that these words meant I don’t 
remember, or I don’t know and that they answered to the 
French phrase Jc ne sais pas.” Mr. Brougham considered 
the correct translation of the words to be of much conse- 
quence : and he dissented from that which had been put 
upon them by the Maiclicse : upon which the Marchese Spi- 
netto (the interpreter) begged that their lordships would apply 
to the interpreter for her majesty, who was behind him, and 
would correct him if he was wrong. Their lordships desired 
Mr. Cohen, accordingly, to be asked, which was done by 
Mr. Brougham. 

How do you translate the words ‘‘ Non mi ricordo?” — I do 
not recollect. 

How do you render I don’t know ?” — Non so.” 

Mr. Brougham then appealed to their lordships. It would 
be the most childish thing in the w'orld in him were he to talk 
of his knowledge of the Italian language ; because their lord- 
ships had appointed an interpreter, and they wore to take the 
witness’s answer through him. But if it appeared that they 
always translated ** Non mi ricordo” I don’t recollect,” it 
seemed to him that it might be allowable for a person — even, 
who was only a Tramontane, like himself — to doubt whether 
the same words could sometimes mean I don’t recollect,” 
and at others 1 don’t know'.” 

[The interpreter, with thtir lordships’ leave, re-stated the 
question.] 

Lord Hampden desired the interpreter to say how he would 
translate “ This I don’t recollect.” — The interpreter replied, 

Non mi ricordo questo,” 

Mr. Brougham said, that was exactly his coiistniclion oi 
the words. Did the inlcrpreter, by “ Non mi ricordo,” 
mean to say, I have no recollection,” or ‘‘ 1 have no know- 
ledge r” 'I'hc interpreter answered, I have no recollec- 
tion and that the word questo,” which was desired to be 
precisely stated, applied to the particular circuinstaiue 
spoken of. 
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Her Majesty s Attorncy-generaL — You gave 9s an account yesterday 
of having knocked one night at Pergami’s door at Genoa so loud that he 
must have heard you, and that he gave no answer ? I did. 

What sort of people were they who had come into the house that 
night, that made you g%iand knock up the baron — knock up Pergami ? 
It was w’heu that theft was made. 

Do you mc;an to say that robbers had broken in, or threatened to break 
into the house ? Robbers had gone into the house. 

Was not the alarm given that it was part of your friend Ompteda s 
gang? was not that the alarm in the queen’s house? 

The solicitor-general objected to the question, as assuming 
there \vas a person of the name of Ompteda, and secondly, 
that lie was a friend of the witness ; and also assuming lhaS 
there was a gang of which the friend of the witness was 
a parly. 

Mr. Brougham. — So they were, by the answer to the last 
question which I put. 

The solicitor-general. — Of which gang you also assume, 
Uiat llic friend of Majocchi, the w itness, was a part, 

51 r. Brougham, — A part of the gang! he was their head, 
their ringleader. 

'^I'he lord chancellor, addressing the learned counsel, ob- 
served, that he had said he w ould go by steps ; but here he was 
assuiniiig the whole of the facts, which it was not competent 
for hltn to do. 

The counsel were informed, that that question appeared to 
the house irregular, and such as ought not to be put. 

Her majesty’s attorney general stated, tliat lie had put the 
question in that form to save time, but would put it with 
more iniimteness. 

Did not somebody that night come and attack a window of the bouse? 
Yes, some thiev ’s. 

Did not you yourself go to the window on that occasion ? I opened 
the window, and saw a tall person before me ; 1 took a gun and fired 
upon this person, that fellow; I saw more than one, and I fired upon 
tiiosc persons; they ran away. 

The counsel were directed t(> \^itlldraw^ 

Lord Mansfield then asked whether Sir William Cell was 
oue of the witnesses summoned; and being infoimed that Sir 
T. IV. 
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William was ordered to attend, he demanded whetacr nc was 
present. 

The lord chancellor asked if Sir William Gell was present, 
n attendance upon the house f 

The usher of the black rod informed thfir lordships that he 
was. 

Upon Lord Mansfield’s motion that he be called in. 

The lord chancellor was of opinion that their lordships might 
hear him Arithin the house; but, if so, he did not knovr if 
such a proceeding should not be subject to a question, whe- 
ther he might thereafter be examined us a witness upon the 
question. Their lordships, as he understood the matter, had 
thought it would be most proper that the witnesses, upon both 
sides, who were not under examination, should withdraw 
while the examinations were going on — witli the exception only 
of those who were employed upon professional business, or who 
were attending, otherwise, upon account of a necessity to do 
80 . 

Earl Grey understood that it was the wish of the house that 
the other witnesses, upon both sides, should retire during the 
examination of a witness. If any one were now present it 
might be contrary to the understanding of the house, and 
from error, but it would be much better that the liouse sliould 
now lay down distinctly what it wouhl rule, in order that no 
witnesses might hereafter be prescut except those who were 
necessarily so. 

The Earl of Liverpool concurred in the propriety of the 
course recommended by the noble earl ; he only wished to 
know what he meant by the w ords ‘‘ necessarily present. ’ 
Did he mean to say professionally ? or did he mean neces- 
sarily,” as fur the purposes of consultation? for he (Lord 
Liverpool) could easily conceive that in the case of the queen 
it might be necessary that some of the witnesses should at- 
tend in consequence of the information which they could give 
He submitted tliat counsel on cither side should have their 
option — that of having the particular individuals present in the 
house, or of afterwards examining them. Ho agreed in the 
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opinion of ihe noble earl, but wished to know what he meant 
by being necessarily*’ present. 

Lord Grenville should recommend, that witnesses not yet 
examined be directed to retire, and that they shall not be 
present without the leave of this house." All the witnesses 
who might be retained upon both sides ought not, he con« 
ceived, to be present. If it w-cre wished by counsel to have 
the assistance of an officer who might be a witness, for the 
purpose of conducting the case, he ought not to be present. 
That officer could not be presumed to be present, or, if he were 
present, he could not afterwards be examined as a witness. 

The lord chancellor w'as quite sure that he spoke to an as- 
sembly which would feel the deepest possible regret if it should 
happen that an unfortunate misunderstanding should exclude 
any witness w hose testimony might satisfy their lordships as to 
what the proof was. He 'should hope that they would take 
the rule which had been suggested by the noble lord under the 
gallery — that any person ordered to attend on that house as a 
witness during the present proceeding, should not be suffered 
to be examined, if he should have previously been present dur- 
ing the examination of any other witness. But ho should be 
very sorry (whatever might be the inconveniences which might 
arise from a contrary course) if their lordships applied this 
rule to such an extent as to exclude parties employed as the 
agents of those who w'ere concerned in the case; or, in conse- 
quence of such a mistake as had occurred, if their lordships 
applied it in the present instance. He, for one, would ten 
thousand times rather meet these inconveniences and conse- 
quences, than that, because of a misunderstanding, this evi- 
dence should be shut out. The lord chancellor then repeated 
the rule, and asked their lordships whether it was their plea- 
sure to adopt itr* 

The counsel were again called in, and informed that it was 
the desire of the house, that in future no person shall be exa- 
mined as a witness, other than the members of the house, with- 
out leave of the house, who has been present during the 
examination t>f any other witness or witnesses. 

‘2 E 2 
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Her majesty's attorney-general stated to their lordships, in 
excuse for Sir William Cell having been present, that he had 
excepted those persons who were in official attendance, and 
that Sir William Gell was in official attendance upon her 
majesty, but that he had now withdrawn, and would not in 
future be present. 

Her majesty's solicitor-general stated, that Lord Landaff 
was ordered to attend as a witness for her majesty ; that he 
had applied to the attorney-general for his consent for his 
lordship to be present ; that as that consent might not be .suf- 
ficient, he now begged to apply to the house for permission 
for Lord Landaff to be present. 

The counsel were informed that any Irish peer had a right 
to be present. 

The lord chancellor stated, that the resolution was not 
intended to exclude any Irish peer, or others, who had a right 
10 be present. 

The attorney-general requested to be informed, whether the 
rule was intended to apply to those who were professionally 
engaged on cither side, or whether it would be necessary to 
hand in to their lordships a list of those gentlemen necessarily 
atte idaiit on each side, so as to come within the rule laid 
down. 

The counsel were informed, that it could not be intended 
to include those professionally engaged, and they were directed 
to hand iii a list of those (counsel, allornies, and their clerks) 
whose attendance w’as necessary on either side. 

The examination of the witness then proceeded. 

HerMajestifs Attormy-general . — After the robbers had attacked or 
threatened the house, and you had fired upon them in the way you have 
described, was not the whole house alarmed by what had taken |)lacc? 
I immediately ran to knock at tlie door, and then in going down stairs 
I found tfiat all the people had rollec ted, or were coming down stairs. 

Did you see any r>ne of them with a drawn sword in his hand upon tliat 
occasion ? I cannot remember that. 

Was Captain Ilownam there upon that occasion ? 1 do not remem- 

ber whether he was there. 

Hieronin us? It was all the family, but I cannot say indivi- 
dually whether those persona were there. 
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Did you see Pcrgami <liere ? Yes, Perganii was there, I saw him. 

How long after the first, alarm was it that you went to knock at Pcr- 
gami’s door? Thre(.‘ iiiiiiutos. 

Three minutes after you had fired the piece ? Yes. 

After knocking at Pergami’s door, and not finding him there, did you 
open the door to see whether he was in llie room or not? No, I did 
not open the door; but Pergami came out about a (pjarter of an hour 
after; a great noise was made, and tlicn he eanic out. 

W hore were you at the time that Pcrganii tlid what you are pleased 
to call, conic out ? 

Interpreter, — I cannot put the question in tliat way, what 
yon please to call, come out ; I can put it, when he came out. 

W’lierc? were you when Ptrgami did what you call, come out? I 
knocked at the door, rcceiv(‘d no answer, and w ent down stairs, and then 
all the family was coming out ; and then 1 saw Pergami come out in 
ai)out a qjiartcr of au hour afterwanls. 

Then tirst you tired upon the robbers, then, three minutes afterwards, 
knocked violently at Pergaini’s room, tlicu you went away, and a quar- 
ter of ail hour after tint the liousc wore ph ased to take the alarm, and 
at] to come out ? 

Mr. Solicitor-general objected to this qiic.stion, as nn incor- 
rect statement of the answer. 

Mr, Jirougliam here observed — [le lirst tires upon the rob- 
bers ; three minutes previously he has knocked v iolently at 
tlic door of Pergami’s room ; then he goes to sec what is 
the matter, lint it seems that in a quarter of an hour after 
this it isj that the house is alarmed, and he tires at them. Will 
you ask him, how soon it was after he liied the piece that he 
saw Pergami and the rest of the houseliold come out ? 

] fired, ran lo the room of Pergami, knoeked, and received no answer; 
went back again to the place where I l ul fired, the family collected, and 
I called and said, Robbers, robbers, we 1* ve robbers in tiie house; I 
remained there, and then the people retired. 

How long were you knocking at Porgumi’s door? I remained a long 
time, and 1 knocked very louil, louder and louder. 

Did you go below from Pergami’s door ? 1 went down to the sam j 

room where the robbers had been. 

Where did yon first see Pergami afier mat time? lii the same 
room lo vvliieh 1 referred, and w licrc the thieves bad been. 

Yon have said, that the princess went almost immediately from the 
Hraud Britannia at Venice, to a private house in the neighbourhood? 
Yes? 
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What was tlie room next to the queen’s room in tluit house > There 
was a great saloon, and in the corner there was a room which led into the 
bed-room of lier royal highness. 

Was there another room on any other of the four sides of the prin- 
cess’s room ? There was on two sides a window, and on the third 
side there were other rooms. 

Was there not a room used for a sitting-room on tlie side you are now 
speaking of, which opened into the queen’s room ? 1 do not know 

wliat use the room was put to. 

Where did Hieroiiimus sleep? I do not remember. 

Beyond those rooms which you have described,} aiid^of which you say 
you do not know the use, was there a staircase? 1 do not know, I 
liave not seen any staircase on that side. 

Where did William Austin sleep in this house? I do not re- 
member. 

Where did Captain Hannam sleep? I do not know. 

Was he with the queen at Venice ? He was. 

Was William Austin ? He was. 

Hieronimus? He was. 

Cameron? No, he was not there. 

Was Vietorine, Pergami’s child there? I do not remember. 

Did Vietorine, the child, always sleep In the room with the princess? 
Where ? • 

After the time that the child Vietorine came to be in the house with 
her royal highness, did she generally sleep in the same room with the 
princess? I do not know. 

Do you know of her sleeping in any other part of the house ? 1 

cannot know tliat. 

Did you ever see her slee[)i!ig in any other part of either the house or 
the ships ? 1 do not reinmnber ; she slept under the pavilion with her 

sometimes. 

Interpreter. — Ido find it difficult to make myself understood; 
the witness is frightened out of his wits ; he does not under- 
stand the most common words ; I cannot make him under- 
stand the question. 

Will you swear that you ever in your life, saw Vietorine sleep in imy 
other part of the ship or house, except wliere the princess was? 
Sometimes she slept under the pavilion, where was the bed with her 
royal highness; sometimes she slept down below, in the room of her 
royal highness, and sometimes she slept with the dame d’honneur. 

Whom du yuu mean by the lady of honour? The Couiiless Oldi. 


We have it, — generally.’* 
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Who besidci yourself, do you know, ever saw Victorinc sleeping 
out of the room wlicre her royal highness slept ? That 1 do not 
know. 

Did you ever yourself see Victorine in a room, and in a bed where 
her royal highness was not to sleep that night. 1 have never seen it. 

Did Mr. Burrell, an English gentleman, goto V’enice with her royal 
highness at the time you have spoken of? I do not remember. 

Do you ever remember having seen a gentleman of that name in 
lier royal liiginiess’s family, for any length of time? Yes, a short 
young man. 

When and wliere ? At the Villa Villani, when we were there, 
and also at Milan and the house Boromco. 

Where did he sleep at the Villa Villani? I do not remember. 

At the Casa Boromco? J do not remember. 

At Venioe ? 1 do not remember there also. 

The second lime when you went back to Genoa, was not the arrange- 
ment of the rooms the same as usual with respect to the princess and 
Bcrgami ? The princt'ss did not stop at Genoa only once ; she merely 
cnd3arked there when she came from Naples the second time, she went 
immediately on board the ship. 

Have you ever seen tlie Villa d’Este since the time you came back 
from the long voyage ? I have. 

tfie position of the rooms the same as it had been before with 
respect to the cjacen and Pergami? They were not in the same si- 
fii \lion as before. 

Was then? not a slair-oase or a landing-place of a stair-case on one 
side of the ])rincess’s room on her return ? A small corridor. 

Was there a sitting-room on the other side of it, not opposite, but on 
one of the other sides of it? There was a small corridor, on the left; 
of which there was a door that led into the room of the princess, w hich 
w;is only locked; and then going .» little further on in the corridor there 
was on the left hand a small room, and opposite to this small room there 
was another /loor which led into t!iC room where they supped in the 
evening. 

Did not that room communicate on the one side w ith the princess*s 
room, and on the other side with the room where the maids slept? 
'J'here was this supping room on iJie right, there was a door which 
led into Pergami’s room, and on the same right hand of (be same 
room tliere was a small alcove, where there was the bed of Bartolomo 
Pergami. 

How many door^ wore there in the small sitting-room where they 
supped ? T saw tw’o doors open always, but there was a third stop- 
ped by a picture. 
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Where did her royal liigliness’s maids sleep ? Ou the other side, iii 
another apartment. 

Where did Mr. llannam sleep ? I do not know. 

By what passage did the maids get into her royal highness's bed-room, 
for the service of the chamber ? Through the small corridor. 

Into which her royal highness's room opened ? They could go this 
way, through the small corridor. 

Upon the journey, when her royal highness used tents for resting in, 
you have said that her practice was to travel by night, and to rest dur- 
ing the heat of the day ? Yes ? 

Did her royal highness ride upon that journey 9 She rode ou 
horseback. 

About how many hours was she on horseback, generally speaking, in 
the course of the night 9 She mounted her horse in the evening at the 
sun-set, and travelled all night, till the rising of the sun. 

It is not asked as to half an hour, or even an hour, but about liow 
many hours was she on horseback during the night? 1 do not re- 
collect. 

Was she four hours? She mounted on horseback in the evening 
when the sun set, and dismounted in the morning when the sun arose *, 
but I bad no watch, atid I do not know the length of time. 

Will you take upon you to swear, that she did not frequently ride 
in this manner as much as eight hours without stopping? 1 do not 
recollect. 

Was not her royal highness extremely fatigued when she dismounted 
in the morning from those rides? It was said, that she was very 
tired, and she immediately went to rest herself on the Turkish sofa. 

Was she very mucli fatigued during the last hour or two of those 
rides before dismounting ? 1 cannot recollect, that. 

Have you not seen, during the last hour or two of those rides, her 
royal highness obliged to have persons supporting her on liorseback, 
from tlic excess of her fatigue? I do not recollect. 

Was it not her ro^al highness's practice upon those rides, (he in- 
stant she dismounted from horseback, to throw herself upon the^sofa for 
repose ? 

[At this period of the examination her majesty entered the 
house, and took licr usual seat hciow her counsel and near 
the witness. Their lordships rose on her entrance.] 

After she dismountf d from her horse, she threw herself upon the 
sofa, because she was tired. 

Have you not yourself slept or rested yourself between the inner and 
the outer of those two tents where her royal liighncss reposed during 
the d i\ ? Yes ; 1 and Carlino. ' 
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W;)s not tin . the rogulir pl;ice of rest both for you and CarEno at 
such hours? I .sh pt on one side and Carliiio slept on the other, be- 
cause it made two tents ; and in the interstice of those two tents on^one 
®ide I slept, and on tlie other side Carliiio. 

Does Carlino mean Camera*? It was said that he was a nephew 
of Bartolouio Perganii. 

Was ho one of the servants? lie wore livory, as 1 did. 

What sort of sofas were they that wore put under the tent on those 
occasions ; was not one an iron bedstead, and the other a sofa ? There 
was first a Turkish sofa, or rather a sofa placed by the Turks, and 
then I placed an iron brdr»tearh 

Are yon understood rightly tliat no bed clothes of any sort were put 
upon the sofi* ? I do not remember that. 

Was not the sofa put down in the same state in which it was carried, 
like a eonmion sofa in a room ? Yes; in the middle of the pavilion 
was a pillar or column, and the sofa was placed close to it. 

Was it not in every other respe< t as sofas are, whiirh are placed in 
rooms ? It w as a ; 1 have not paid particular attention ; 1 know 
it was a sofa. 

On the iron bedstead did you not place a inattrrsa to make it more 
soft to lie upon ? A small mattress which did belong to the small iron 
bed. 

Was it not a mattress, cased in leather, a leathern mattress? 1 do 
not remember. 

Used you not to place it ; w as it not your office to put it there your- 
self? It was my olfice, together with Carlino, to place tlie bed. 

T'liose were the same benis; the sofa and the bed that were used 
underneath the tent on board the polacca, were they not? There 
were two bedsteads, one that wus in a trunk, and the other folded up in 
a bundle ; but 1 do not remember whether it was that in the trunk, or 
that in the bundle. 

Were they not exactly of the same kind ? I'hat of iron, which was 
made in a bundle, was a very little larger; and the other, which was 
in a trunk, was a very little smaller. 

Was not the sofa the same that was useil on board tl.e polacca under 
the pavilion ? I do not recollect whether it was the same or not. 

If it was not the same identical sofa, was it not a sofa so like in every 
respect that you might easily fake one for the other ? I cnmiotsuy. 

Was it not ln;r royal highness’s constant practice upon the voyage to 
throw herself down for repose in the middle of the day without taking 
off her clothes? To this I paid no uttention ; 1 made no observation. 

* We have it, — “ who was Carlino?** 

T. ^ F 
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Will you take upon you rsrlf to swear, that timing (lie whoh oi' that 
\oyage, the princess vwy took otronc stitch of hcv i lollies ? IT vow 
soeak so, I shall uiidcrstaiHl you; after her royal higlimss haii dis 
niouiiteii tVori) the horse, she undressed herself to rest hers'df. 

part of her (dorlu s «lo you lueati to swear that lu r royal hi;i,!i- 
ucss took oil' tor that purpose? The uj>per gown ; tlie uptx r t; irinei'.ts. 

Do ’lOU mean to say liiat iier ro‘, ai hi;:hiu*ss took oil' her gown, or a 
sort of surtout or cloak, iu width she had heeu ndiiig ? 1 do not re- 

eollect. 

\\ as there not a cloak which her royal highness was accustomed to 
throw over her the moment she tlisinoiintt d, for the purpose 4)f rcsliug; 
iu it ? I do not recollect that. 

Did her royal highness put on a mantle when ^he moulded in order 
U) pursue her journey ? 1 do not remi uiber that. 

Were there sheets and blankets upon the soi’i under tin* Icid, in whij-li 
a person taking ofl' their clothes could goto lied, as is usual in Dnrojie? 
I plaeeil the bed, and then I placed some iVathcr pillows, and then t 
retired. 

You did not put any sheets or blankets, or coverlids and sheets, did 
you? 1 do not remember. 

Was it not exactly the same used for .sleeping under the tent on board 
the polacca afterwards, during the s( a-\oyage ? I do not remember ; 
1 know that there were beds or cushions, but I do not know whether 
the beds were made whether to get ndo (u nol. 

Will you swear you ever saw*, <'itlier on the land joiirin y in Tal' s 
line, or on hoard the ship during the voyage, one sliteh of ecmnion 
bed-clothes, sheets, blankel.s, or coverlids upon that bed ? 'I'liis I do 
not recollect. 

Who except yourself and (\avlino ever made those ia ds, edhei «'n I'a 
land or sea-voyage ? 1 do not recollect any olher who ilid it. 

Have yon not sworn it was yon an 1 (’ailnio whose duty it was to 
make tliose beds? Yes; when wc arrived under the tent I plare<l 
tlie bed, and then I went out. 

You have told us how and by whom tin* b<'d w as made at night, w ho 
removed the bed* in tlie inortiing on the voyage? 1 do not rememhei. 

Will you swear tliat it was not yourself? I ilo lud lecolhad. In 
the evening I wa* ordereu to make the bed, and I earrinl the luishions, 
then in the morning I was called and look away the cushions; ftu' if 
was not a matrimonial bed, a large bed, a real bed, but they were 
merely small rushion* vvliieb 1 placed where peo[>le ( ould rest. 

Did you ever happen to w'c Billy Austin, William Austin, rest under 
the tent in the same rray ott the voyage, or ou land ? I do not re- 
collect. 
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DmI >t;uev« r src IJinoiiinias in the sAuie way in the tent? I 
Uo not ifM oilert. 

W iil you swear that they both of them have not so rested in the tent? 

1 <lo not recollect. 

In liie room below the e.ihiii on board I he polacea, wliere did Hiero^ 
liituiis sh i p in general ? I «lo not recollect. 

U here did Mr. Ilantiain sleep? 1 do not recollect, 

\\ iici*.' did Wiih.uM Austin sh:<-.p? I do not renicniber. 

\\ licK did 111! (’ oind.hs Oidi sleep? I do not remember. 

W in re did yciii \oiirsclf slerp? On a sofa m a room where they 

timed. 

Did in;i, i aiueion .>\'tp m Ihe same room on anothei ? Cameron 
w as ‘io! a Sf i aid lia te. 

W’ast iinerou oii boutl Hie ship? Ih* was on board tlie ship, but 
iic \\ IS not a sam aid. 

\v lu redid he ! ( p'* 1 do atU kiiosv win j«; he sit pt. 

!bit you sw*‘ar Ih it you \oar.s. If slept uii a sofi iit the ‘.iunng-rooin ? 
^'(s; ^vhellev^'l ! feU m\ lifsi lv t>r now. d, I vsrnt down btdow ^ but 
nDku not, I slept bn it; geueiMlIy I slcpi there. 

W here rlid Hii'niaal shep? I donut know. 

\\'ln re did ( 'a[;l,ii'i rium sleep? 1 donotknov\. 

V'ou Iviiow there was om; Ciigh.sli soa-olKcer on board thu vessel, as 
wa ll as Captain llamiaui ? Vcs. 

i'lie whole <.f bie voyage? Ia<ntenaiit riynii was on board the 
polacca ( 'art'lina, during the whole voyage*. 

W as Ik; not in her royal highnes.s's suite in her royal highiiesws’.s land 
journey, *a.s well as the sea voyage ? I do not remember that. 

Will you swear that Ideuteiiant riyiiii was not ou the land journey 
w ith her royal highness to Palestine ? This I do not recollect. 

About whatagral man is Lien: Plynn ? I cannot tell, 

Is he a very young man, or a man of about thirty? I cannot re 
collect. 

Is he older or younger apparently than Lieut, ilnnnatn? Thi.s I 
cannot recollect. 

Have you ever seen him in her royal highness s suite, except during 
the long voyage ? ] do not remember. 

Did you ever awe him in your hfe witii lioi* royal liigltuess at the 
Villa d’Lsle, or tin* Villa Villani, or :-ny of the other pal.iees her royal 
highness inhabited? I cannot I'cmember, 

llav<* you llic least doubt in voni rnmvl, that. Caplain Flynn never 
was ill her royal higlim";s’s sei vicc regularly when on siiore? J do 
not remember either yvsov no; J do not recollect al all ofliiis. 
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^\h«n dill you see Captain Flynn for the last time’ I do iiot le* 
member. 

Aboat what time ? On the return from the voyage to Egypt, I re 
oiembcr lie was on board about Syraeust*, or at Syracuse, 

And you do not recollect having ever seen him since? I do not re- 
member to have seen him after that. 

Were you ever sea-sick on the voyage home from Jalla ? When- 
ever T am on board a ship, I am more unwell than well. 

[Some observations were here made on the exact meaning 
of the. words semjiro non sano,’' as introduced by the witness 
iu his answer, wliich Mr. Brougham observed must be taken 
as conveying the idea of always \\\/* and not for the most 
part/' or ‘‘ almost always/’ as might be inferred from the 
translation. It was, however, decided that the answer should 
remain.] 

The counsel were informed, tliat in case any doubt arose 
whether the interpretation was correct, it must be explained 
by the interpretation of the other interpreter, who was sworn ; 
for that there was no person in the house, or at the bar, who 
had a right to give any interpretation. 

Her Majesty's Atlorruy-General to the Marchese, — Give us 
ill Italian, the very words tlie w itness said 

He answered sernpre,” and in the same breath, he added 

le piu parti,” and that as far as I can collect it is, for the 
nu»st part I was more sick than well. 

Tlieii wlien you were unwell, you went below did )ou not? Some- 
times 1 threw myself ou tlie eaimoii •, sometimes 1 threw rnyself on the* 
sofa, lomctirnes 1 was down, and threw myself wherever the sickness 
surprised iirj. 

Did you not, wlieii you were ill during the voyage, sleep below under 
the deck? Under the deck. 

In the hold ? Yes, at the bottom of the shi[) [oi prondo]. 

Have you not been fp quently, during the voyaf^e, for days together, 
when you never made your appearance on the deck at all ? When I 
was uawell, sometimes I was a day or two without coming up ; wlien I 
was unwell I was sonntiim s a whole day without coming up. 

W'ilJ you swear you have not, during the voyage, been kept down 
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by illness for more than two whole days together ? I was whole days 
together without coming up. 

Do you mean that you were whole days together ? For instance^ 
in the morning 1 fell sick, and 1 remained below till the next tnorning. 

Will you swear that you had not been more than two days without 
ever coming up at all? I was ill one day and one night; for in- 
stance, this morning 1 fell ill, and I remained ill till next morning. 

Will you take upon yourself now to swear, that you never, during 
the whole voyage, were more than one day and one night together with- 
out coming above upon deck? 

On the motion of the Earl of Liverpool, the other inter- 
preter, Mr. Cohen, was called in, and Mr. Brougham’s 
question — ‘‘ Wliether the witness would swear that he never, 
during the whole voyage, was more than one day and one 
night together without coming up on deck was repeated by 
liim. 

The witness answered in the affirmative. 

The examination proceeded through the interpretation of 
Mr. Cohen. 

Do you mean that you swear that you never were more than four«aud- 
twenty hours togetlicr without going upon deck? Yes. 

More than four-aiul-twcnty hours following each other ? From one 
morning to the other. 

During the time that you were on board ship, did they not keep 
watches as is nsual upon deck? I do not remember. 

Were you the only person upon deck at that part of the ship where 
the tent was placed, in which her majesty slept during the night? 
1 did not sleep upon deck. 

When you saw the tent placed wr lier m.ajesty to sleep in, and left at 
night to go below, were you the only person on deck at that time? 
Tins 1 do not remem her. 

Were there no sailors on board this ship ? There were. 

Did those sailors never come upon deck ? I'his I do not remember. 

Did those excellent sailors always remain below in the hold with 
you? This 1 cannot lemcmbcr, if they slept in the hold during the 
night-time or went up. 

Do you mean to represent that the ship was left to go alone the 
whole of every night without any sailors being on deck ? 1 cannot 

know whether the sailors were down in the hold or upon the deck while 
the vessel was going during the night. 

Did you not sec the sailors upon deck during the day? Yes, they 
were at work in the day-tim* . 
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About how itiAny sailors wont thoro on board this ship ^ 1 do not 

know iIhj ijoaibt'i* 

VVoro Iherc lour? 1 do not know tin? number. 

V/ilI }OLi iswcar (lioro wore not two and-twenty ? I cannot swi ar. 

Aboid wlrat size was this slop? I cannot give an .'na onnt of Ibis 
vessi !, because f have no knowledge of ships. 

Sj that whctiier there were two sailors on board this sliip, or two- 
and'twenty, yon uil) not take* upon joursclf to swear? No, No, No; 
I eajinot tell. 

W as Iheic a captain ? ' cs, Ih.* owner of the ship. 

Were tlierc any other odiceas belonging tolheshii)? 1 cannot tell; 
J do not know. 

W ho slept in the place >%hri4‘ }4ai nseil to sleep down bi low in the 
bold? I know vtrv wdl tli-t I s;( i)t tiu rc, but t do not rcrncml'yci 
uho else. 

W hat pari of li e w.i> i» w gidar and (ustoiiKiry for the liva ry 
servants oflicr ro}al u ^ luai s’s est.^ldishnn nt to sleep on l>oard the ship ? 
Til is 1 do ind. know. 

Tiie livery serv Mils of the sudo ? 'This I <lo not rcinoinbe r. 

W ere }oii not yourst li\i !ivei \ .^< rv.i.il? s. 

Where did l!io piulKuii of the ves-el sleeji ? I do not know, 
nr ny masts had tin' vtssel ? I line. 

W ill you .swear that d w.rs not a sliip of three hmeln d tons ? f have 

knowledge of shit^s, and I e.inn<»t say. 

W iieii her royal higlnn .ss .si p.l below, had she not a room in I he 
inside, he^ond the dining-reoin ? 'this 1 d<; not rememlicr. 

A\ hen Irt royal liighness was going by sea on her voyage I’nnn Si 
« ily to 'runts, where did she sleep? 'i'hi.s I cannot rcmeinber. 

Wdn n she was going afterward.s from 'I’nnis to ( 'onstantinople on 
board the ship, where did lur ru)al highness sleep? 'I'his I do imt 
remcmljer. 

When she was going from ( ’onStanlinoph* to the Holy Land on hoard 
the ship, wlu're did. she s!( ep then ? 1 do not remember. 

W^iere dirl Perganii sleep on those three voyagi -s of which >on bav‘: 
jiist been speaking? 'riiis I do not know. 

Where did you sleep 5 «/iii.s» If? I went below. 

Do yon mean in tlio hohi In the hold. 

Were you ever j^mrself i;. the room in the vc.ssi I where the. prini ' '^^^ 
itoed to dine ? Yes. 

How many doors were in lliat room? 'I'his I do not rcniein 
ber. 

Do yon not know that there were two rooni^ which ciilt ied out el 
that inside ? Thi» 1 do not rcim niber. 
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\\ ns not thu l)aUi takrn aiujiys when taken la tin; oiiui;- ro-jrn ^ 
Not in flu* tliiiin^-rooin, l>ul ia the room in-xt ts> i! 

VV "hat flo yoi* mraii l)v the room next to it V A small rootii. 

VVkat, do vow mean hy the otfior small ro-aja ; »!< »»• v. as Ihat placcal '< 

Anollu'r small room tlial was on one. side. 

Do you mean, lliat afler you ontnvai iVom tho fn^-o part ('I’tlx* vossf 1 
wlierc every body slept, into tin* dininj^-room, tleil u dbiiithe diiii j^- 
"ooni Uiere was anotlier small room tmlerin::; inlo il > As soon a:; \ ( u 
enter Du? diniin^-room, lin n' was a small ro‘.>m in A. i- {.ri..f « ss tool: 
the bath. 

At tliis lime, liall'-past two o’clock, her ic- ij' Av I' lir' d tVein 
the house to iier private apartment; t!ie p a rs iAe-eil up as 
sue lelt the Inmsc. 

'I’heir lordships having e>;pre.-seJ a (ion!,t wi:; ;!,' ! tea; 
answer to the ((iiestion had been rightly transla'a d, i'„ was tiaiis- 
lated as above liv tlu MarchesL‘ di Spitieto, wliich v. as ;aiser.(ed 
to by both sides, as In iug the coiH‘<:t ttanslatiou. I l;e inler- 
[)retatioii proea eded through the ^lar( hese di Spmeto. 

How often will yon swear that In r royal highness took the* l)r(th clur- 
mg (In; Noyage ’'^ I t an swear to Iwiee ; sin le.’glit have taken it more, 
but I remember only two linns. 

W as it IVrgami’s ofli *e to prepaii the I)alii for In r r<>\al ljij;!nn ss ? 
'rids I do not know, l)nt I believe not. 

W hose oiliee in Inr royal liigliue;-'S*s ln'ii'. lii*!il was »! V rids l d«) 
not know. 

Was it your olVn 1 wasordeied lo e.nrv the wa!( r into tin* Ian!.. 

Did yon carry llie wali r into the balls er only b> die do .• ('f tl..' v: i.- 
nig-rooni? I was ordered to make the liatlgand ' idh i tl. : ado v liii 
water about one-half; then I called : rgami, lie « ov a <:ow a ai i! pi;', lo- 
hand into tile iiathtotry the t« nip. rature, ami !;< t<.!.I i e ,o - 1 1. 

ready some more wat(.*r, audio give it him, in e.as.' it s!i< old. !' w.oiti d. 

Wlien you were there, and put in the water lie I to make ii 1; i!f fnli, 
and called Pergami down to see whether it v as o.f the li.. ' t lemptr.e 
tnre, was there* any body else in the room but I'l rgami ainl yoiiix !f^ 
No one else. 

Did you not then retire, and leave Pergami to sta* whethe tin* bath 
was rightly prepared or heated? Alter I had i ailed rt rg.imi, and In* 
had thrust his hand into the water to try tin; It.mperatma*, I was U»M ^ 
go and get some more water, hot and cold, that 1 might give il to him m 
Case it was wanted. 

In this dining-room was there not another room opening into it, b‘ - 
sides the room where tlie batli \va.s ? I lo not reeolleet 
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Will you swear tliere were not two, one belonging to I lie princess, and 
the other belonging to the Countess OkU ? This I do not reqiembcr, 
whether tliere was any other door *. 

But you will swear that Cameron did not sleep there? No. 

Maurice Cameron ? 1 never saw him sleep there. 

Did you ever see Maurice Cameron upon the voyage at all ? 1 do 

not remember whether he slept there. 

Was he not on board ? He was on board. 

Was he not on board, and was he not with her royal highness during 
the whole of the long voyage? Yes; but 1 do not remember where 
he slept. 

You will not swear he did not sleep in that very dining-room ? No, 
I cannot swear that. 

Was he not with her royal highness during the whole of the land 
journey, as well as during the voyage? He was. 

Was he not a page and courier? I remember lie was a courier, 
hut I do not know that he was a page. 

Cameron was no relation of Pergami, was he ? This I do not know ; 
I cannot know. 

You have told us that Carlinowas, because he was said to he a relatnui 
of Pergarni’s; was Cameron said to be a relation of Pergami’s in the 
same way that the others were said to lie ? This I never heard. 

What number of maids had her royal highness with her, upon the long 
voyage ? There were mademoiselle Dumont, Brunette, and the coun- 
tess Oldi. 

How long is it since you have seen DuniOiit? At Naples. 

You have never seen her since you saw her at Naples; where did yon 
see her last? At Pesaro, when I left the service of her royal highnovs 

You have never seen her since that? Never. 

Do you know where she is now ? No, I have never seen her since. 

Perhaps you do not know whether she is dead or alive ? I cannot 
know it. 

Have you never heard of her since you left her at Pesaro? Never. 

Have yoi! never heard her talked about since you left Pesaro? Nt^* 

Have you never heard her name mentioned since you left Pesaro 
I have never heard it. 

Have you never heard Sacchini talked of since you left Pesaro ? Yes, 
I have heard his name mentioned. 

Have you not seen him too? 1 have spoken to him once on the 
piazziv of the cathedral of Milan. 

Have you never seen him since ? I do not remember to have seen 
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him after thai^ I do not remember to have spoken to Sacchini ; it :s 
possible, it may be, that I may have done it, but 1 do not remember. 

Y ou said yesterday you had seen the princess and Pergami at break- 
fast together. Yes. 

Who saw tliem at breakfast besides Hicroniinus aud yourself? 

The solicitor-general objected to the question, as assuming 
that the witness had said that Hieronimus had seen them at 
breakfast together. 

Hir Majesty's Attorney-generaL — You saw them yourself? Yes. 

Hieronimus was there too, was not he, at the same time? 1 do not 
rcnieniber. 

Was the Countess Oldi present? 1 do not recollect. 

Was not Hieronimus present one of the times you saw the princess 
and Pergami together at breakfast ? I do not recollect whether Hie- 
roiiiinus was jircseut ? 

Who was by at the time that you saw Pergami salute her royal high- 
iK'ss, upon going to do some business for himself at Sicily ? 1 had 

seen nobody else but myself, the princess, and seignior Bartolomo Per- 
gami. 

Who was present besides yourself at the time that Pergami saluted 
her royal highness on landing, ou account of the quarantine at Sicily? 
There was nobody but myself, the princess, and Pergami; I had seen 
nobody else. 

Was it not on the deck of the vessel, after dinner, that this happened ? 
Under tlic deck, before going up to the deck. 

Was it not after dinner? Yes. 

Where had they dined ? I do not remember where they had dined, 
but I know it was after dinner. 

Was it not in the room in which they had dined that this took place ? 
It was in the dining-room ; the princess was there, and there came Per- 
gami to take his leave about his departure. 

Have you not represented yourself to have been in the siimc room at 
the time? I was present. 

When her royal liighncss slept in the tent on deck, did she burn a 
light during the night? She did not burn a light. 

Have you ever been at the Villa d’Este since you quitted her royal 
highness’s service ? Yes, I have been ; after Pesaro, 1 went to the 
Villa d’Este? 

Did you go to the Villa d’Este straight from Eesaro? I went straight 
forward from Pesaro to the Villa d’Este. 

How long did you remain there ? 1 do not remember the time. 

Was it days or weeks ? 1 think days, but precisely 1 cannot tell the 

nunober of days. 
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Have you evt r been there since that time ? 1 have been there a 

second time. 

How Jon^ after that first time was it? I cannot recollect. 

Was it months or weeks? I do not tliink it was past iiioiiths. 

Did you ever apply to be taken back into the service of her royal 
highness after yon left it ? 1 do not remember. 

Did you ever apply to Count Vasah to be taken back ? I do not 
recollect. 

[.’id you ever apply to Baron Pergami to be taken back? If I well 
recollect, never. 

Did you ever make application to Conis PergiMui, or any othor of llic 
Pf Tgami’s, (o be taken back ? I do not recoilcct it. 

Did you ever apply to Mr. Scavini to make intertst hn '.oiir being 
taken back? Once I diil. 

\\ hen was that once ? At the hotel of It i!\ . 

About how long after you h ft Pesaro was that applicati*)!) ? ( do 

not remember. 

W as it a week after? More than months, 

W ill yon swear it was not half i year? I cannot iri i>)!; «t tii* 
number of months, tiow many there wen*. 

Did you ever wi ito a letter to Bartolotno i\*rg.'ini, or ^ cavmi, or 
sail, after leaving her royailiigliness's serviec? Ncu r ; bet a use for 
my misfortune t know very little to write. 

Did you ever make any other person for write a letter to X'asah, 
Scavini, or the Pergami’s, after you left her nwnl highness’s serviie ? 
N'wer, as far as I recollect. . 

When you made application to lur taken h:*.; k aJ ihe All arga It.i!icim< , 
some months aRer you left the servi<-e, were you n< 1 rclie* d to be take n 
back? 1 do not remember whether it was answ rn tl \( s or r.o. 

Were yon, in point of fact, takim ba<'k to the strvicc of her n)yal 
highness ? No. 

Have yon ever been taken back since, in point of fad? After I 
left the service of her royal highness, I never again tulered into lu r 
service. 

Was not Scavini with her royal highness upon the w hole of her vosag^ 
to the east, the long voyage. He was on board. 

Was he nut on shore too, during the journey ? And he nl.'^o c.nnc 
on shore during the whole time of the jourm v. 

In the journeys by land which her roMiI highm vs nunle, did not ma- 
dame Oldi, and the child Victoriiie, travel in thesann^ carriage with hn‘ 
royal highness. I do not remember. 

Was William Austin in the same carriage withiicr? 1 do iioi re- 
member that ever he was. 

W hosi’ (o. us,- did her rny-.d highness occupy when she was at (^n b- 
ru'i-t > I do no! kimw. 
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Was it an inn or a private house? 1 believe it was an inn.^ 

Was it not an apartment in an inn which the English minister had 
given up to aceornmodiite her royal highness? This 1 do not rc- 
inemher. 

Were William Austin and Madame Oldi, and Victorinc, upon that 
journey, and at (Karlsruhe, with the princess? I do not remember. 

Will you take upon you to swear that they were not all there wuth 
her? 'I'hey were on the journey. 

Were they nut on that journey during the whole time? They 
were. 

Did they not go vvlieiever her royal highness went on that ocea- 
siun > Ves, they tul lowed her. 

\V as that not a jourtiey whieli her royal highness undeitook to pay a 
visit to her relation, the ( irand Dnke of Baden? Yes, I rememhri 
we M‘t out on a journey to Bade ii. 

Did the elector wait upon her royal iiiglnubs at i/arlsiuhe, and did 
her royal liighiiess go to the court of Baden? 'I'his I do not remem- 
ber precisely. 

Do you mean to say lint you do not rtonember whether or not her 
royal higlniess, when she wa> at Baden, went to eoiirt at all ? Het 
myal liighne.ss went to couit. 

Did the (irand Duke wait upon her royal highucss at her hotel? 
'riiib' I cannot assi rt ; I do not know. 

Was the laiglisli auibas.sador seen with her royal highness at that 
place? This I do not know. 

Do you happen to know the iiaine of the English minister at thal 
placr at thal time? I do not recollect it. 

You lia\c described a change being made iii the \'illa d’Este during 
the long voyage, was tlu ro not a new wing built to the Villa during 
that lime? 1 do nut remember wliethei a new apartment had been 
built. 

Do you mean to represent to tins court that you do not recollect whe* 
ther a new building was entirely added to the Villa d’Este during the 
time that you and your mistress we»e iu the east ? I do not remember 
whether they had erected a new building. 

At the time that those sports were performed by Mahomet, was not 
Dr. Holland present as w ell as her royal highness the princess of Wales? 
No, I have not seen him. 

Will yoii swear that Dr. Holland was not then presi iit ? No, i 
nave not seen him. 

Must you have seen him if he had been there ? I have not seen 

Mm. 

VVill you swear that Litut. Haniiam wju not present when Mahomet 
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play^ off those tricks ? 1 have uot seen him ; that which 1 have seen 

1 say ; what 1 fwive not seen, 1 say no. 

Who else was there beside yourself and the black performer^ and 
her royal highness herself? 1 have not seen any body else. 1 have 
seen the princess, Pergami, and Mahomet, with my own eyes. 

Whom did tliey send for Mahomet on that occasion ; were you the 
person sent to bring Mahomet on that occasion to perform ? This I 
do not remember. 

Were you so placed that her royal highness saw you at the time as 
well as Maho'met? 1 was in such a position, that when Mahomet 
played his tricks, her royal highness did not sec me, but Mahomet 
saw me, and Pergami saw me. 

Was it ill a room? No, in a court. 

Were there any windows looking into that court? There were all 
the windows of (he apartment. 

Where were you placed? I was near the door which leads to 
the lake? 

Were you in the court in which Mahomet was? On the door 
that leads to the lake. 

Where w'as her royal highne8.s? At the window of her bed-room, 
or the cabinet, precisely 1 do not recollect. 

Where was Mahomet ? He was coining out of tlie door of the 
stable alone. 

Did Mahomet stand in the court to perform those trie ks? Near to 
the window of her royal highness. 

Was the back of Mahomet turned to you ? I was l>y his side; Ma- 
homet was hx>king at her royal highness. ( 

You were at the same side of the court at which her royal highness 
was looking out of her w indow ? 1 was on the same side, for Mahomet 

was on my left; Mahomet was looking at the window of her royal 
highnec-, and this wa.« near the door leading to the lake. 

V were at the door on the same side of the court on which her royal 
nigbacss was looking out at the window? No; her royal highness 
was on one side of the door, and the lake on another. 

Were yon on the side opposite to the side where her royal highness 
was ? For instance, that was the door of the stable, that ( at rujht 
anyles) was the window, from wluch her royal highness looked in the 
court, and 1 was at the door of the lake, which was that way (at ri^ht 
ttngks). 

From the position in wliicii yon stood oa the side of the court, yon 
could see her royal highness? More than seeing her; for 1 was at 
that door there, and I saw her royal highness at that window there, 
(deter thing them). 
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Did not you swear that her royal highness could not see you at that 
door ? Yes, she could see me, but I do not know whether she did 
sc‘e me ? 

Who ordered this Mahomet to come and perform those tricks upon 
that occasion ? I do not know. 

Then for any thing you know, there might have been some persons in 
the same room with her royal highness, standing a little way behind 
her ? 1 could not see ; 1 saw her royal highness looking out at the 

window, but any other people [could not see; she put her head out at 
the window to see this Arabian play these tricks. 

Did you never see this Arabian play these same tricks on any other oc- 
casion? 1 saw him at Barona. 

Was her royal highness present upon that occasion also ? With 
Pergami. 

Any body else ? The people of the family. 

Men as well as women? Footmen, coachmen, kitchen \)€op1e, 
scullions, who were there to look at it. 

When yon left her royal highness's service, you have told us you firi^t 
went into the service of Odescalchi ? Yes. 

Were you iii her royal highness's family at the time the afHiir of the 
Baron Ompteda happened ? 

The solicitor-general objected to the question, as assuming 
that some affair had happened, in which the person sty led 
Baron Ompteda was concerned. 

Did you ever see the Baron Ompteda? I do not reinembc* that 
name. 

Did you ever, during the year after the long voyage, see a German 
baron dining at her royal highness's at the villa d'Este ? In the 
house Villani, 1 saw him. 

Then you do know a (Certain German baron, who used to visit her 
royal highness ? He was a Pruss.an. 

Wliat was his name like, as nearly as yon can recollect? I do not 
remember the name, because it was an extraordinary or unusual name, 
but he was called the baron, baron, baron, something. 

Was this baron, whatever the extraordinary name might be, very fre- 
quently at her royal highness's house? Yes, I remember myself 
well ; that 1 can swear he has come twice to the house Villani. 

What makes you recollect this baron coming there ? This 1 do not 
know. 

Was there any affair happened in the princess's family — any thing 
that made a noise it the family, connected with this baron whatever lie 
was? This I do not remeinbcr. 

During the time you were in the service of her royal highness at the 
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V^iUa Villauf, or <lie Villa d’Este, do you recollect any blacksniitli or 
locksmith bcini? examined there with respect to picking of locks ? 
This I do not remember. 

Or about making false keys? This I do not remember. 

Voij never Inward of any such thing in the family while ^oii were 
there? This I do not remember to have heard ; I do not remem- 
ber it. 

Do you remember no rpianvl taking place between laenl. liannam 
and this (ierman Ir.iron whde you were there? 1 liavt; iicard lhaf 
lliey had quarrelled together, hut I do not know the cause of the 
quarrel. 

.At about uhat time did yon hear this about the quarrel ? I do iiol 
remember. 

Was it b(‘fure or after you came from the long voyage? This 1 (lt» 
not remcmlx'v. 

About how long? I do ind remembi r. 

About how long was it before you left her royal higlmessVs st?rvicr, 
was it years or month'^? I do not remember these tilings. 

Do you iiK.'an to say you cannot remember whether it w.ts a >\<ek oi 
two years before? 1 do not remember the lime. 

Do you recollect whaf t onqiany used to eonie to the Ihealre nf lh« 
Villa d’Esto, where you slate her royal liigluiess acted twice ? Tliis I 
do not know. 

Did you ever see the Vrefeet of (,^oiiio, Tomasi and his lady, atU ud that 
thes4rc? This I do not remember. 

Professor Mocatti, of Milan, did you ever see him there? I have 
seen the Professor Mocalli there. 

Do you mean visiting at the Villa, or at the theatre? J hi\« 
seen him come and pay a visit, but in regard to the comedy I have not 
seen him. 

Did you ever see General Bugner the Austrian c oinmaiidaiit, Iheie, 
with his lady? W’helhcr she wa.s his wife I <lo l•ot know, but I re 
member to have seen (ierieral Bugner come to pay a visit to her ro}ai 
highness with a lady. 

Did you evr r .see General Pino visit her royal highness? I rt 
collect once, it may have been more, but 1 remember his coming bid 
once. 

Used you to w « t -at tabic ai dinner? Yes. 

Will you take upon yourself to say that you do not know tliat your 
old master General Pino dined there more than once while you were m 
the service of her royal highness? Once alone that [ have seen lun», 
I have S', cn him but once, that 1 rtrollect. 

Do you know- the person of tlie prefect Tornasi at ('omo? Yes. 
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W ill you take upon you fo say you have not seen him ami his lady 
jiinc uith her royal highness more than oiiee? 1 do not recollect. 

Do you niciiii that you never recoUect to have seen him dine there 
onco, or only Olive ? I rcineniber cnee alone; it might have been 
m any tinn s, but once alone is what I recollect. 

Did not the persons who happened to be visiting in her royal high- 
m » bouse lake part indiscriminately in those plays whieh were acted 
at her private theatre ? I do not recollect. 

Did Mr. nainiarn never act? I do not recollect. 

Mr. Cavalletli? I do not recollect. 

Do \<)u mean to represent, that you never saw any other parts per- 
formed upon that stage, except by her royal highness and Pergami ? 
'I’liis I do not know; in the moment I entered 1 saw her royal high- 
ness and Pergami, other people 1 saw not, for I went away; there 
iniglsl have Ihm-u. 

W’liat sort of a comedy were they acting while you saw them? 
\\ hen 1 w as entering the room, I saw' Pi'igaini dressed as a sailor, per- 
r<*rniiiig the part of a bnllboii, with a bladder striking like a fiddler, 
hut then I went away and saw nothing else, because I did not remain at 
tlie <'ulll(‘*Iy. 

Did Mahomet pi rform his dinee on that stage as on afterpiece? I 
saw nothing of that. 

\'ou say you were four or live months in the family of Odescalchi, 
wlnm did yon go from his servn'e? Not in Iho service; I was more 
Mian five inonihs in the service of OdeseaK hi. 

Ih.'w long were yon in ilic Maiapiess Odoscalcln’s service? Near a 
ycMr. 

W ere you all your time in Italy with him? No, I was with him in 
t d rinan v. 

Ilow soon affi r yon went to him di«l you go with him to hlrrmany ? 
Perhaps two or llnee months, precisel) i do not know; I may be mis- 
taken [lerhaps; a few da\s more or a few days U.ss. 

liow long were yon witli him at VieiiM'*'' Six or seven montlKS 
I'lit prccisi'ly I ilo not recollect. 

Whatwagi s had yon from the Marijiit ss? At MiUiii I had filly 
Mfidi per day, tive-and-twenly-pencc ; at Vienna, four livres of Milan. 

Ilow many .soldi arc in a Milan livre ? Twenty. 

Was this rise of wages on .account of your being living at inns .and 
aotcis? Because I was not at my ovn ’>oiise, fin' at my own house 
I had my own dinner; bring on a journey, h(‘ g.i c me four livres a day. 

How much wages had yon with her royal higiiiiess per day ? Every 
three months I received thirty ducats; twuily-nine ducats every three 
Juonths. 
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Hovr many livies of Milan is there in a ducat? A ducat contains 
about six lirres and a half of Milan ; but I do not know precisely. 

Had you with her royal highness these twenty-nine ducats every three 
months^ living all tlie while in her royal highness's house, and supported 
at the table? Yes. 

Had you any other perquisites or advantages of any sort besides 
that, when you were with her royal highness ? 1 do not recollect. 

Was her royal highness kind to all her servants ? She was kind 
and afifable. 

At the Marquess Odescalchi’s, where you had fifty soldi per day, you 
had to find yourself, had you not ? 1 had pottage. 

Interpreter, — It is not the sunie as soup, it is a species of 
hotch-potch, but without meat. 

Had you made money, saved a little fortune in her royal highness’s 
service ? I had put by seven hundred livres. 

What time had you taken to make this ; in how many years? Three 
years. 

Did you save any thing afterwards on your fifty soldis a-duy, when 
you were at the Man^uess Odescalchi’s ? I was making economy to 
save a little money for my family. 

What does your family consist of? A wife and two small daughters. 

How old are the daughters? One of them is nine years, the other 
is between two years and two years and a half. 

About what time did you quit tlie service of Marquess Odescalchi at 
Vienna ? About two years ago. 

Into whose family did you go as a servant from the Martpiess Ode- 
scalchi, who hired you after him? The ambasvsador at Vienna. 

Was it the English ambassador ? The English ambassador, it w;is 
him 1 went to live with. 

What is the name of the English ambassador? l^rd Stewart. 

Did you go as a postilion and courier, ora lackey to the English ain- 
bassador ? The Lord Stewart gave me only my subsistence. 

Do you mean that you became attached to his embassy, as a sort of 
private secretary, or what ? I was always at the ambassador's, and the 
ambassador gave me something to live upon. 

Do you mean that you were in his house on the footing of a private 
friend ? No, not as a friend. 

When did you first see his excellency the English ambassador at 
Vienna? 1 do not remember when 1 saw him; I saw the secretary. 

What was the secretary's name ? Colonel Dureno. (Durin.) 

Was he an Englishman or an Italian ? I do not know ; 1 cannot 

say* 

In whit kinguagi did he talk to you ? In French. 
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Do you know a ccitain Colouel Brown ? [ do. 

What countryinaii is he ? I do not know of what country he may be. 

What language does he talk ? In French. 

Where did you first see Colonel Brown? At Milan. 

Was it while you were in the service of the Odescalchi family ? No. 

Whose service were you then in? I was serving no one at that 
time ; I had left the service of Erba Odescalchi. 

Do you mean that you left the family of Odescalchi for sometime, and 
then went with him on a second hiring to Vienna? No, 1 left Vienna 
and went to Milan to Colonel Brown. 

Do you mean to Colonel Brown, or with Colonel Brown ? 1 went 

to Colonel Brown. 

Whom did you go with from Milan to Vienna? With n^y father. 

At what time was it you went from Milan to Vienna with theMar- 
tjucss Odescalchi ? On the .OOlh of August, three years ago. 

Do you mean in the year 1817 ? Yes, I think so. 

At what time did you leave the service of the princess ? In the 
year 1817. 

In what month of the year? This I cannot remember. 

W as it summer or winter ? It was during summer ; half summer. 

How long after you left her royal highness's service, did you go with 
the Odescalchi family to Vienna ? About five or six mouths after- 
wards. 

Mow did you return to Milan from Vienna? J came to Milan to 
Colonel Brown. 

Who accompanied you? My fiilher. 

It was here remarked by a noble lord that four o’clock, the 
hour fixed for adjournment, had arrived. 

Mr. lirougliaiu said — May I implore your lordships to 
allow me to proceed 1 Iq all courts — I mean in all courts 
where justice is administered,—! need not have made this 
humble request ; but, acting as a court of justice, I entreat 
your lordships to beware how you stop short in the middle of 
a cross-examination. If you are so advised to think fit that 
1 should stop at this critical period of a critical examina* 
tioii, hard as it is, 1 can only submit. (Cries of Go oft, 
go on.) 

The Lord Chancellor asked whether it would be finished 
to-day r 

Mr. Brougham answered, that he could certainly finish it; 
but that there was this difference between an examination in 

T. 2ll 
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chief and a cross-examination, that, in the first case, the in- 
structions were written or printed ; and, in the last, one unex- 
pected answer (as had actually been the case to-day) might 
lead to half an hour’s digression. (Go on, go on,) 

Was your father in the service of the Odcscalchi family at Vienna ? 
He was not 

How does he liappcn to come to Vienna, your respectable father ? 
My father came to Vienna to take me. 

Who sent him for you ? I cannot know that. 

What is your father ? A carter, a carrier, carrying merchandise 
with horses. 

Does he carry from Milan to Vienna; is that the constant course he 
makes with goods ? No. 

How did this carrier happen to set out, to pay you this visit at Vi- 
enna ? He came to Vienna, to tcU me to come to Milan. 

Did he come with his carrier’s cart ? No, no. 

^ At the time that your father came to Vienna, were you in the 
bassador’s service ? 1 was not. 

Were you living in the ambassador’s house? No, 

Was it during the time that you was supported by the ambassador? 
No. 

In whose service were you ? Of the Marchese of Odcscalchi.'^ 

When your father took you to Milan, did you there see Colonel Brown 
or Colonel Dcering*? I saw Colonel Deeringat Vienna, and Colo- 
nel Brown at Milan. 

You have seen Colonel Brown, have not you, when you were in the 
service of the Marchese di Odescalchi ? Not during his service, but 
after my father came to fetch me. 

What induced you to leave the service of the Marchese Odescalchi, 
whom you liked so well as to accompany him to Vienna, and to go back 
with this respectable old carter to Milan? My father told me to go 
to Milan together with him, and I went to Milan together with my 
father. 

Did you go to Milan because your father desired you, merely from 
respect for the orders of your parent? No, he told me that at Milan 
there was Colonel Brown, who wanted to speak to me. 

Did you not humbly represent upon that occasion, that your bread 
depended upon your place in Marquess Odescalchi’s family ? Yes. 
i But still he told you to go and speak to Colonel Brown, and there- 
fore you went with him to speak to Colonel Brown ? Yes. 


We have it “ Col. Durin,” 
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Do you go every-where whenever anybody conics to say to you 
Colonel Brown wants to speak to you ; do you immediately leave your 
place to go to him ? 

(Cries of order’^ prevented the witness from answering 
this questirn.) 

Mr. Brougham.— I submit that it is a perfectly legal ques- 
tion, such as is put in every court of justice, and such as has 
led, before now, to the discovery of conspiracies against the 
lives of individuals. Noble lords and judges are now present, 
whom I have seen save the lives of their fellow-subjects by 
siicli questions, and so put, and who could not have done it 
if they had been disturbed by cries of order.” 

When niy father told me so, 1 went to Colonel Brown directly. 

If your fother were to go and ask you to speak to Colonel Black, 
would you go also there ? 

The solicitor-general objected to the question what the wit- 
ness would do under particular circumstances ; that what his 
conduct had been, and what his motives were, was proper 
subject of examination ; but not what w^ould be his conduct 
under certain circumstances. 

Did you ever before go, at your father’s desire, any where to speak 
to Colonel Brown, or Colonel any body else ? Never, before my 
father spoke to me, I never went to any place. 

Had you ever seen Colonel Brown before you went to speak to him at 
Milan? Never. 

How did you support yourself on the journey from Vienna to Milan 
to speak to Colonel Brown ? My father paid my journey. 

Has he made a private fortiiiiu by the lucrative trade of a cartri or 
waggoner? No, he has not made a fortune as a carrier. 

Has your father any money at all, except what he makes from day to 
day by his trade? I do not know. 

Did your father and you live pretty comfortably on the road from 
Vienna to Milan, when yon were going in order to speak to Colonel 
Brown ? Wc wanted nothing. 

In what sort of a carriage did you go ? 'A carratina, or small calash, 
a cart. i 

When you got to Milan, did your father introduce you to this Colo- 
nel, to whom you had come so far to speak? Yes. 

Did you complain to Colonel Brown of the loss you had sustained by 
giving up a good mnitor and a good place ? 1 do not remember 

11 
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Had you made any bargain with the Marquess Odescalchi before 
leaving here, tliat he was to take you back wlien you got back from 
Milan, after your conversation with Colonel Brown ? I do not re- 
collect. 

Have you any doubt, that you will state on your oath here, tliat you 
made no such bargain whatever with the Marquess Odescalchi ? 1 do 

not remember. 

Hare you ever again been in the family of Odescalchi as a servant, 
since that conversation with the colonel ? Yes. 

When did you go back to the Odescalchi family ? Not in his ser- 
vice, but he was going to Hungary, and he sent for me, to ask whether 
1 would accompany him to Hungary 

Did you go with him as a friend, to go to a partic dc cliasse in Hun- 
gary ? No, 1 was asked by the Marquess de Odescalchi, whether 1 
would go with him into Hungary as a cook for three months. 

Did you go with him and receive wages as a cook for those three 
mouths ? He made me a present, I was not at his wages, but he 
made me a present. 

How long were you in Hungary ? Three months, or three mouths 
and a half. 

Was Odescalchi a friend of Ins excellency the English ambassai . 
Vienna? I do not know. 

Did you ever see the English Ambassador at his house ? 1 do not 

know.. 

l^ow long is it since you came back from that trip to Hungary with 
the Marquess Odescalchi ? Last year, after the month of August; 
I do not know precisely whether it was August or September, but it 
was between those two months. 

From the time you went to Milan to the time you came back to 
Odescalchi’s family, to go to Hungary, how did you support yourself, 
having ceased to receive wages from him ? The ambassador gave me 
something to live upon. 

Did the ambassador give you any thing when you left Vienna^ to go 
to Milan with your father ? I do not remember. 

Did you and your father pay for your own expenses upon that com* 
fortable journey to Milan, which you took together ? My father paid. 

Did you travel by post-horses or by Veturina ? By post. 

Both coming and going back ? No. 

How did you return from Milan to Vienna? By Veturina. 

Who paid for your place by the Veturina from Milan back to Vienna? 
I and my father. 

How did you pay ; who gave you the money that enabled you to pay 
for yourself? Colonel Brown. 

Did your father go back to Vienna from Milan with you? Ves. 
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Is your fatlier in this country at present ? Yes. 

And your wife ? Yes. 

And your small family of children ? No. 

What square or street do you all live in ? t cannot tell the name, 
for 1 do not know the name. 

How did you come down here to-day ; did you walk or come in a 
carriage ? On foot. 

About how far was it that you came ; how many streets did you 
come ? 1 cannot ascertain the distance. 

How many minutes did you take to walk from your residence, or 
hoteh or house, to the place where you now are ? Ten minutes. 

Who came with you ? I do not know ; it was a gentleman who 
came to call me. 

Do your fatlier and your wife live in the same hotel with you ? Y es. 

And nobody else lives in the same hotel with yourselves, 1 suppose? 
Yes. 

About how many others may there be ? 1 cannot recollect, 1 do 

not know. 

Will you swear that there are not seventy of you ? I cannot tell, 
because 1 do not know the number. 

Arc they all Italians ? 1 have never asked them ; I do not know. 

Are there any other Italians but yourself, your valuable * parent, and 
your amiable wife? 

The counsel was informed, that in the opinion of the 
house, the question was irregular ; that it was slanderous. 

Are there any other Italians besides your father and your wife ? I 
believe there are some Italians. 

Have you any doubt of there being any other Italians besides your- 
self^t Yes, there are some other Italians. 

Arc there many waiters upon thi>. inn ? I do not number them. 

Do you know the name or sign of the hotel ? I do not know. 

The solicitor-general objected to the question, as assuming 
that the witness was at an hotel, which he had not stated. 

Is it an inn at winch you lodge? I do not know whether it be an 
inn. 

Is there a sign above the door ? I made no observation. 

Have they ever brought you in a bill to pay ? No. 

I lave you ever paid any thing ? Not yet ; but I am to pay. 

Aic you to pay yourself for your own entertainment at this inn, or 
whatever it is ? This 1 have not been asked for yet, whether I am to 
pay ; I do not know whether I am to pay. 


We Iiave it venerable,** 
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Have you to pay for your entertainment at the place where you are 
lodging ; arc you to pay for your own keep? I do not know. 

Were you ever in such a place before in your life, where you did not 
know whether you were to pay for your keep or not ? 

Lord Falmouth, from the gallery, asked whether the cross- 
examination was nearly concluded ? (Cries of Go on,) Sup- 
j)Osiiig that the business would close to-day at four o’clock, 
he had made a private engagement accordingly, though he 
was quite ready to sit till six or seven o’clock, if necessary. 
Counsel were directed to withdraw. 

Lord Donoughrnore thought the rule, if made, ought to be 
adhered to. Nobody could tell whether the cross-examination 
might not last two hours more. He thought that the wit- 
ness deserved protection, and that some part of the cross- 
examination might have been spared. He moved an adjourn- 
ment. 

Earl Grey had seen nothing in the disposition of the house 
not to give protection to the witness. Very material questions 
to elicit the truth had been put, and he thought that no rule 
could be more injurious than one which forced the house to 
separate at a critical moment, by which the ends of justice 
might be defeated. If a rule were made, he hoped it would 
be extended to five o’clock. 

The Lord Chancellor was in favour of adhering to the rule. 
He had not entered the house this morning till five minutes 
past ten, in consequence of consulting with the judges on a 
matter of life and death ; and their farther deliberation ^had 
been postponed until after the adjournment to-day. It was 
impossible to know what questions might turn out to be ma- 
terial or immaterial. Adjourning at five o’clock would gain 
six hours in the week, and that he considered a very material 
acquisition. 

The liarl of Liverpool did not object to five o’clock being 
fixed in future as the hour of adjournment. 

The house adjourned at a quarter before five o’clock, with 
the iinderstMiiding that in future they were to sit till five. 
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HER MAJESTY’S PROGRESS TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

At half-past eleven her majesty’s state-carriage entered the 
outer barrier in Palace-yard, and proceeded to the House of 
Lords. Her majesty was accompanied by Lady Ann Hamil- 
ton, and was received by the officer and detachment of the 
guards who were upon duty with every demonstration of 
respect ; they immediately presenting arms, and remaining in 
that position until her majesty, having alighted, had entered 
the house by the usual door. She looked extremely well, and 
was received with the usual affectionate testimonies of that 
deep interest which her extraordinary situation has so uni- 
versally excited. A great number of gentlemen pressed round 
her carriage, in order to manifest the same feelings of sym- 
pathy and homage ; the expression of which was gracefully 
acknowledged by her majesty. A few minutes after four 
o’clock her majesty returned from the House of Lords to her 
residence in St. James’s-square. On entering her carriage, 
she was cordially and triumphantly cheered by the spectators 
who had gained admission within the barriers. The crowd 
assembled in Parliament-street, to witness her departure, was 
greater than on any of the former days. The result of the 
cross-examination of the principal witness for the prosecutiicm 
excited so joyful an interest, that thousands of respectable 
individuals pressed around her majesty’s carriage to* express 
their congratulations and their loyal attachment. 


HOUSE OE LORDS. 

SIXTH D*r— WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat at the usual hour. 

The Earl of Darlington rose immediately after prayers. 
Before their lordships proceeded wi'h the examination of the 
witnesses, he wished to call their attention to a subject con- 
nected with the important business before them. In order to 
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assist them in accomplishing the object they all had in view, 
which was the doing of ample justice, it was necessary they 
shoul l have the means of forming a correct judgment on Ih^ 
evidence It was, therefore, desirable, that their lordships 
should have before them printed copies of the evidence taken 
from day to day. However difficult it might be to obtain this 
evidence, he thought it indispensable ; for it might be neces- 
sary for their lordships to ask questions on many points, and 
he believed few possessed memories capable of retaining the 
great mass of evidence detailed before them for a length of time. 
For his part, he declared that he felt himself totally unable to 
keep the evidence in his mind, so as to avail himself, after a 
considerable period, of it by recollection. The evidence given 
by the witness in support of the bill, on the first day, had 
made, he confessed, a very strong impression on his mind ; 
but the cross-examination which took place yesterday had, 
on the contrary, tended very much to diminish that impression. 
[Here there was aloud cry of Order ^ Order, from part of the 
bouse.] He wished their lordships to understand that ho 
made this observation by way of illustration, to shew the ne- 
cessity of their having the evidence printed from day to day, 
and laid before them. After the counsel on each side had 
'elnirs^ined a witness, certain noble lords might wish still fur^ 
ther complete that examination by questions of their own. 
This ccLld not well be done unless they had before them, 
every njibrning, the evidence of the preceding day. It would 
probably be stated, that it would be difficult to get the evidence 
printed in this way ; but this objection, he thought, could 
scarcely be made, when their lordships saw what was done by 
the newspapers. Very much to his astonishment, he had seen, 
both yesterday and to-day, the whole of the evidence of the 
preceding day published at length. He could not be certain 
that the evidence was always thus given without the alteration 
of a single word ; and it might be said that their lordships 
ought to have a vouched copy ; but as so much was done in 
llie newspapers, he thought there could be no difficulty in get- 
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ting it detailed in the same manner for the use of the house. 
He would therefore move, that minutes of the evidence be 
printed for their lordships from day to day. 

* The Earl of Lauderdale suggested the propriety of their 
lordships having before them plans of the places alluded to 
in the evidence. It would facilitate the investigation very 
much if the different parties would agree on a plan, or, if that 
could not be done, each might give in a plan. 

Lord Ekskine said a few words, and, as wc understood, 
approved of each party giving in a plan. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, however desirable it 
would be for their lordships to have on the table, every morn- 
ing, piinttd copies of the proceedings of the preceding day, 
it would be necessary, before their lordships came to any re- 
solution on the subject, to consider what steps must be taken 
for accomplishing such a purpose. Unless they departed from 
their rule, that whatever was printed for the use of the house 
must be held to be correct on the responsibility of the clerks, 
he did not see how the printing could take place. With re- 
spect to the publications to which the noble lord had referred, 
it was easy to understand how persons who might obtain ad- 
mission there could, by retiring every quarter of an hour, or 
every half-hour, in succession, be enabled to give an account 
of the proceedings. But if that method were taken for the 
house, the short-hand notes of the reporters must be compared 
with the notes of the clerk, and the copy authenticated by 
him as correct. After all the experience he had had in mat- 
ters of this kind, he doubted whether any utility which might 
be obtained from having the minutes printed from day to day 
would be a compensation for the departure from tlieir lord- 
ships’ rule. 

The Earl of Live upool agreed with the Lord Chancellor 
that the advantage of receiving minutes of evidence daily 
would not be equal to that of the certainty of having it accu- 
rately printed. 

The Earl of Laudbroale thought that the form of au- 

T. I 
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tiicnticating the copy at the parliament-ofiice u)ight be dis- 
pensed with. 

The Earl of Darlington, inconsequence of the objections to 
his motion, withdrew it. 

The house being called over, counsel w^ere introduced ; then 
Theodore Majocchi Nvas again called in, and further cross- 
examined as follows by Mr. Brougham, through the inter- 
pretation of the Marchese di Spineto. 
y Do you recollect a Cierniau baron visiting the princess of Wales at 
Naples ? I do not recollect ( non mi ricordo,) 

Do you recollect a German baron visiting the princess of Wales at 
Genoa afterwards, on her way from Naples to Milan? I do not re- 
collect ( non mi ricordo,) 

Did any German baron visit the princess of W'ales at the Villa Viliam, 
during her residence there ? There was a baron whom I think to be 
Russian, who twice paid his visits, but I do not know what name he 
bad, and this is the same whicli was mentioned to me also yesterday. 

Was the name of that person Ompteda or Omteda, or any name 
sounding like that? Precisely 1 cannot recollect the name by which 
he was called, for it was an extraordinary name, or unusual name. 

Are yon sure it was not Baron Pampdor? I do not recollect (non 
mi ricordo.) 

Do you recollect that baron, whatever his name was, at the Villa Vil- 
latii more than once ? Once I remember ; more 1 do not remember. 

Had he not a rervant with him, who used to live with the other ser- 
vants of the house? I remember he had a servant, but whether he 
lived with the servants of her royal highness I do not recollect. 

Was there not a room in the house of her royal highness at the Villa 
ViUani, which was called the baron’s room, giving it the extravagant 
name whatever he had ? I do not remember this ( quetto non mi ricordo.) 

Do you recollect a thunder-storm upon the lake, in which her royal 
highness's party of pleasure was exceedingly wet ? I do not remem- 
ber this (questo non mi ricordo.) 

You have said that in the house at Naples the rest of the suite of her 
royal highness, < \oept Perganii, slept in another part of the house from 
her royal liighncss ? I do not remember whether the other family 
slept separate or distant. 

you now mean to say that the rest of the family of the su te, ex- 
cepting Pergami, did not sleep at a distant and separate part of the 
house ? I remember the position of the bed-rooms of her royal high- 
ness and Pergami, but those of the family 1 do not recollect. 
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- Then you do not recollect now, and you will not swear now, that the 
rest of the suite of her royal highness did sleep apart, at a separate part 
of the house ? I remember well where her royal highness and Per- 
gami slept, but as to the rest of the family I do not recollect where they 
slept. 

Was not this question put to you the day before yesterday, ** Did the 
other people of the suite sleep i!i that part of the house, or at a dis- 
tance I remember the position where her royal highness slept. 

Answer the question put to you ; was not the following question put to 
you the day before yesterday, ‘‘Did the other people of the suite sleep 
in that part of the house, or at a distance?” Yes, it is true. 

Did you not give to that question the following answer ; “ They were 
separated ?” 1 said they were separated, but I meant that they were 

so situated that they could not communicate together; I meant to say, 
that they could not communicate together. 

Did you mean by that, that there was no passage, noway by which a 
person could go from the room of her royal highness t > the rooms of 
those others of the suite? 

The solicitor-gencral, on reference to the minutes, stated, 
that the former answer of the witness was that they were se- 
parated. 

Mr. Brougham knew that perfectly well, and he had so 
stated it. His learned friend seemed to triumph in a mare's 
nest which he thought he had found. 

After some further observations, in the course of which Mr. 
Brougham read the answer which had been given by the wit- 
ness, 

"" The Lord Chancellor said, that the proper way was to tell 
the witness what answer had been given, but to put a question 
upon it. 

Mr. Brougham said he had put the question in that wav. 
He liad stated that the word interpreted was separated 
but he had five or six witnesses, whom he could call if neces- 
sary, to prove that Majocchi did not say “ separato,” but 
“ lontano," which means at a distance. He w^as, however, 
perfectly satisfied to take separato." 

The solicitor-general objected to this course, as an inter- 
preter had been sworn, and given his interpretation. If his 
learned friend had wished to take any objection to the trans- 
lation^ he apprehended hf» was bound to do lo at the time, and 
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before that translation was recorded. His learned friend was 
not warranted in making it the subject of observation now. 

Lord Redesdale thought that some difficulty arose from the 
interpreter finding it necessary to repeat Mr. Brougham's 
questions in various ways to the witness, and suggested that 
the question, as taken down by the short-hand writer, should 
be read to the witness, and that the interpreter should then 
translate his answer literally. 

Here Mr. Gurney read from his notes the question put the 
day before yesterday, respecting the situation of the bedrooms 
at Naples, 

The interpreter was directed to be as precise as possible in 
fiis translation. 

Do you mean to represent that there was no way of going from the 
princess’s room to the rooms oftlic rest of Uic suite, except by Pcrganii’s ? 
Wiuit I remember that 1 tiave seen no passage. 

Do you mean to represent, tliat there was no way of getting from her 
royal Iiigliness’s room to the rooms of the rest of the suite ? J have 
seen no other, I have seen no passage. 

No other passage than what passage ? . I have not seen any passage 
that led from the room of her royal highness to that of the family, 1 
have seen no door except that which led into thatof Pergami. 

Do you know where the rest of the family, in point of fact, had their 
rooms? 1 do not remember that. 

Will you swear that the rooms of Ilieronimus and Doctor Holland 
and William Austin were not close by the room of her royal highness? 
This 1 do not recollect. 

When you went from Vienna to Milan with your father, wheie did 
you lodge ? At my house at home. 

How did you support yourself? With my money. 

How long did your own money last ? I do not remember how long 
it lasted me. 

Did anybody give you any money there ? 1 do not remember ; 

when 1 left Vienna I received money, but after I had left Vienna nobody 
gave me monev, for I must speak clearly or openly. 

Did any body give you money at Milan, after you had got there ? I 
remember that they did not. 

Mr. Brougham said, that, in fairness to the witness, this 
answer must not be taken in the sense of his 7w?i mi ricordo ; it 
meant literally, I recollect not,” by which he meant to 
uay that nobody gave him money at Milan. 
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' How long did you remain at Milan at that time ? Preciisely I do 
not recollect^ but I think 1 remained between the space of eighteen and 
twenty days. 

When you had returned with your father to Vienna, did you not 
yourself pay for the veturina who carried you back ? Yes, I did pay 
the veturina back". 

Who gave you the money at Vienna before )ou set out for Milan ? 
Colonel Brown. 

At Vienna ? Colonel Brown gave me the money to go to Vienna. 

Who gave you the money at Vienna to go to Milan ? My father 
paid for my jouriiey ; this I do not remember; but I know well that 
rny fi\ther paid for my journey. 

Who gave you money at Vienna before you set out ? 

The solicitor-general objected to the question, as assuming 
that some person gave him money at Vienna. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that it appeared from his for- 
mer examination he had received money, and referred to the 
notes. 

The preceding questions and answers were read, in which 
it was admitted by the witness that lie had received money 
at Vienna. 

Who gave you money at Vienna before you left it f My father paid 
the journey ; nobody gave me money ; my Aithcr paid me my journey, 
and 1 remember that nobody gave me money. 

How soon after you got to Milan did any body give you money ? No- 
body gave me money when 1 arrived at Milan : when 1 arrived at Milan 
nobody gave me money. 

While you remained at Milan did any body give yon money? I 
remember not : I remember that nobody did : I do not know. 

What is the answer yon nieeu to give? 1 remember to have re- 
ceived no money when I arrived at Milan ; ricordo di no : mi ricordo cht 
no, I remember I did not; non Ido not know: piii no che si', 
more no than yes : non mi ricordo, 1 do not remember. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that it was most essential that 
the house sliould understand what the meaning of ricordo di jio 
was ; whether it was that the witness did not remember a cer- 
tain event, or that he remembered that no such thing occui- 
icd. 

Lord Longford begged that the last answer given by the 
witness should be repeated to him by the interpreter, from 
111 short-hand writer’s notes. 
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The Marquis ofLaiisdown thought the better course would 
be for their lordships to leave the questions as they stood upon 
the cross-exaniination, and afterwards, when the regular time 
came for their scrutiny, to put such questions as they pleas d. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the usual practice was, for the 
counsel in support of a measure to examine first, then the 
counsel at the other side to cross-examine ; the former again 
to re-examine, and finally their lordsliips. 

Lord Longford explained that the only reason he wished 
the answer read to the witness w as, to apprize him of what I e 
had stated, and see whether he luulei stood his expressicn 
accurately. The witness was, of course, the only person 
present who knew nothing of the particulars of whatever dis- 
cussion took place among their lordships in a language which 
he did not understand. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he and the learned counsel w ho 
acted with him were most anxious to attend scrupulously to 
the rules and practice as laid down and acted upon in courts 
of law. I’liese lules and practices liad hccu, with his usual 
accuracy, laid dow n by the Lord Chancellor : and he hoped he 
might be permitted to implore llieir lordships to suffer the 
expressions used by the witness to stand as they w ere dis- 
closed upon the cross-examination. When the counsel at both 
sides were done, it w'ould, of course, be open to them to elicit 
any explanation they thought proper. Cries of Go on. 

The liord Chancellor. — Mr. Brougham proceed with your 
cross-examination. 

Mr. Brougham. — My lords, I have done with the witness. 
I have no further questions to ask of him. In a common case 
I should certainly be satisfied with this examination. In this 
case I have certainly no reason to ask him a single question 
further. 


RE-EX AMIN LD BY MR. SOLICITOR-GENERAL.. 

Did your father f ondurt you from Germany to Milan, for the purpose 
of your being ex ;Anined as a witness with respect to the conduct of the 
princess of Wales? 
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Mr. Broughaoi objected to the question as leading. 

Mr. Solicitor-general . — Upon your arrival at Milan, to which place 
you say you were conducted by yonr father, were you examined as to 
your knowledge of the conduct of the princess of Wales during tlie time 
that you were in her royal liighness’s service V I was. 

Had you any other business in Milan ? No. 

Where, after that examination was done, did you go to? To Vienna. 

When you were at Milan, before you were about setting off on yonr 
lourney to return to Vienna, do you recollect having received any money 
or not? Before my selling out for Milan, yes; before my departure. 

For w’hat purpose did you receive that money? To make my 
journey. 

Did you receive any money before you received tliat money for the 
purpose of enabling you to make your journey. I do not remember. 

What do you mean by ** Non mi recordo ?’* When 1 say, ** Non mi 
recordo,” I mean that 1 have not in my head to^have received the money, 
for if I had received the money I would say yes; but I do not remem- 
ber it now, but I do not recollect the contrary. 

The interpreter sworn on behalf of her majesty was in- 
formed by their Lordships, that the house expected him to 
interpose whenever lie apprehended that the interpretation 
given by the other interpreter was not correct. 

Mr. Solicitor-gcnfral. —You have stated that after this examination, 
you returned to Vienna; who scut you llnnc? Colonel Brown ; he 
sent me from Milan to Vienna. 

Who sent you from Vienna to London at this time? Ths [ cannot 
say, for a person came to fetch me and tell me to come from Vienna to 
J^ondon. 

Did that person come with you ? This person has conducted me to 
London. 

After you had arrived in Lon 'on, lid you go over to Holland ? Yes, 
I set out for Holland. 

Did yon remain in Holland with the other witnesses? 

At this time, half-past eleven o’clock, her majesty, attended 
by Lady Ann Hamilton, entered the house, and took her usual 
seat in front of the bar. The peers rose from their seats as 
lier majesty approached hers, and the queen made her obei- 
^ sauce in return for this mark of respect. Her majesty looked 
emarkably well, and suj’veyed the witness with attention. 

Mr. Brougham submitted to his learned friend whether anv 
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thing ill his cross-examination justified this close re-examina- 
tion respecting where the witness w^as in Holland^ how he 
came from thence to England, and who accompanied him. 

The solicitor-general repeated, that the object of his learned 
friend’s cross-examination was with the palpable view of dis- 
crediting the conduct of the witness. He fhoiiglit he had, 
therefore, a right to examine the witness so as to place his 
conduct in a clear point of view. He was justified in taking 
this course, both on the rules of law and of common sense, 
and had a right to follow the witness in his journeys backwards 
and forwards up to the moment he found him here. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion the solicitor-general 
had a right to pursue his re-exainination. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he had objected more on account 
of regularity than upon any importance which he attached 
to the mode of re-examination about to be pursued by his 
learned friend, lie again said he had not put a single 
question to this witness respecting his journeys, save the jour- 
ney from Vienna to Milan and back again. He had said not 
one word about his going to or coming from Holland. He 
certainly had examined him touching what happened in London. 
If it were in this way open to a counsel, merely because one 
question was asked respecting a part of a witness’s journey, 
to go through the w hole of that journey in a re-exanunation, 
then there would be no end to a waste of time — the whole of 
a witness’s birth, parentage, and character. 

After a few words from the Earl of Liverpool, which were 
not distinctly heard below the bar, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that whatever difference there 
might or miglit not be on the rules of evidence in the courts 
below, or the forms of parliamentary proceedings, certainly 
the person who had the honour of now addressing their lord- 
ships was strongly influenced by his judgment to say, that the 
nearer their lordships followed the rules adopted by the courts 
below, the better. When he conjured them, therefore, to ad- 
here to the rules of the courts below, he was ready upon bis 
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solemn honour to give his opinion — an opinion which, he be- 
lieved, had the concurrence of the judges near him — that this 
inquiry of the solicitor^general ought to go on. 

Tlie question was proposed to the witness. 

Yes. 

Mr. Solicitor-ffcncral.—l^o the bcbt of your recollection, liow long did 
you remain there? Twenty or twenty-five days; 1 do not precisely 
recollect. 

Did you afterwards come over to tins country with the same persons? 
No. 

Did you come to this country with those persons with whom you were 
living in Holland ? No. 

Did you come over to this country with those persons with whom you 
were living in Holland? No, others had remained in Holland ; I am 
not come with all. 

If you did not come with all of them, did you come with some of them? 
With some of tlicm. 

Did you come in a vessel up to London ? Yes. ' 

Did you land with the same persons in the neighbourhood of this 
place? Yes, the same persons with whom I came from Holland have 
landed at the same dwelling wlicrc 1 am. 

Is that near this court? Yes, it is. 

Have you all remained there from that time to the present ? Yes, 

Have you come from that place for the purpose of giving evidence 
here ? Yes. 

Have you all dined at the same table ? Yes. 

On board the polacca, at the time when the tent was raised, were 
Mademoiselle Dumont and Mademoiselle Brunette on board? Ido 
not remember that. 

Do you know Mademoiselle Dumont? I know her. 

AVas she on that voyage ? Yes. 

Did you see her from time to time ? 1 saw her. 

After the vessel left Jaffa, on the voyage back to Sicily? Slie fol- 
lowed the journey ; the voyage. 

And the Countess Oldi also? Until her royal highness landed, the 
Countess Oldi followed also. 

Was the sleeping-place of these women below deck? 

Mr. Brougham objected to the question. 

Mr. Solicitor-general. — Do you remember where the sleepiiig-pla^*** 
was ; whether above or below the deck ? 

The counsel were informed, that it was the wish of the 

T. Q K 
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bouse that ihe coiinsti, on original and re-examination, would 
put their questions generally so as to avoid objection. 

Mr. Solicitor-general. — Was Mademoiselle Brunette on board during 
the voyage ? Yes. ; 

Willi respect to the Villa d’Estc, you have told us there was a passage 
contiguous to the apartment of the princess ; was there any door at the 
extremity of this corridor ? At the end of this corridor there was a 
wall on the left ; there was a cabinet of her royal highness. 

Do you remember whether, in going into that corridor, tiiere was a 
door to close the corridor if necessary ? Yes, there was a door which 
shut up the corridor ; and when that door was shut there was no way of 
going into the room of her royal highness. 

When that door was shut, so as to prevent persons from going into the 
room of her royal highness, did it prevent any person in the bed-room 
of Pergaini from passing into the bed-room of her royal highness? 
When this door was shut, as far as 1 recollect, there was a passage by 
which people might pass from the room of Perganii to that of her royal 
highness. 

You have stated, that besides the approacli to the bed-room of Per- 
gami at Naples, through the small cabinet in which you slept, there was 
a small door in that bed-room of Pergami ? In the cabinet there was 
a door which led into the room of Pergami. 

AVas there in the room of Pergami another door ? Another door 
by which Pergami came himself. 

Where did that door open to ? T will go into the room of Pergami ; 
I mount the stairs and turn to the left, I cross the room where her royal 
highness dined, and there was a small corridor, and on the left there was 
the door of the room of Pergami. 

Was that door near the dining-room in which the princess and her 
suite dined ? In the middle there was this small corridor. 

Between the two, do you mean ? Yes, between the two rooms ; at 
one end of the dining-room there was this small corridor, and on the left 
there was the room of Pergami. 

Was that tlic room where the princess and her suite dined, and when 
the servants attended ? It was. 

Kow long did you remain in the service of her royal highness ? Three 
years. 

Were you dismissed from the service of her royal highness, or did 
you go away of your own accord ? I asked once for my dismission at 
Rome, and twice at Pesaro, and the second time Pergami granted it tome 

At the time when you left the service of her royal highness, did you 
receive from her royal highness any certificate of your good conduct- 
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Yes j I had it not in the hand-writing of her royal highness, but there is 
her seal ; Scavini wrote the paper. 

Have you got that certificate about you? Yes ; here it is. 

The witness put his hand in his pocket, took out some 
papers, and opened one, which was of the size of an ordinary 
sheet of paper ; a small red seal was attached to it. He then 
repeated, Here it is,” holding it up at arms^ length, and 
moving it round so as to exhibit it to the whole house. 

The solicitor-general was in the act of handing the paper to 
the interpreter, whom he desired to translate it, when 

The Marquis of Biickinghani rose, and said, that it w^ould 
be quite impossible for their lordships to understand the nature 
of the evidence already given, with accuracy, unless they were 
furnished by the counsel at both sides with some plan or plans 
of the apartments to which the evidence referred. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the better way w'ould be for 
the counsel at each side to agree upon one plan for the infor- 
mation of their lordships. And if they do concur in deliver- 
ing in such a plan, let it have no denomination of rooms ; but 
let the apartments be marked 1 , 2, S, or 4 * let there be no 
other exhibition of particular description except what is 
furnished by evidence. The plan should be produced to-mor- 
row morning. 

The ILarl of Liverpool thought the sooner it was produced 
the hotter. 

The solicitor-general said that he had a plan of the principal 
rooms ready, but it was open to the Lord Chancellor's objec- 
tion as to the description of the apartments. One, merely 
minicrically described, could however be put in to-morrow 
morning, which he had every reason to believe would be found 
properly accurate. 

Mr. Brougham said that he felt great difficulty indeed in 
acceding to the production of a plan in this stage of the pro- 
ceeding. When their lordships recollected that these plans 
must necessarily embrace descriptions of ships, palaces, houses, 
inns, and other places, in so many countries and parts of 
luuope, they must at once be struck with the difficulty of 
compliance. The plans, even willi the iiiiiiierical arrangc- 
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ment, might lead to serious injustice. He must, indeed, be 
an uncommon framer of a plan, who could so arrange it as 
that it would not at once furnish the witnesses with the relative 
position of all the rooms they had to describe, and at once 
enable them to reconcile their evidence to the actual descrip- 
tion. He begged to apprize their lordships that he meant to 
regulate his evidence principally, or at least a great deal, upon 
the description of the houses given by the witnesses at the 
other side. Now, how could he do this with effect, if he were 
obliged now, at the outset, to produce a full plan ? The 
publication of the evidence, morning after morning, was not 
calculated to promote the justice of the case; but from the 
circumstance of so many of the witnesses being foreigners, the 
language of that publication was not understood by them, and 
consequently full information of what was passing was not 
received in such a quarter. But much more information w'ouhl 
be given by a plan. Any man, whether he understood English 
or not, if he had eyes, must understand a plan. While the 
publication went on, and the language was not understood, 
the witnesses w'ere nothing the wiser, but a plan at once put 
them in possession of all. There was an end at once then to 

non mi ricordo/* (a laugh) ; that vanished at once, and the 
tutelary saint of the plan settled every thing. If the plan 
were indeed ordered to be drawn up from the description of 
the evidence as already given before their lordships, then he 
could have no objection to such an arrangement ; but he could 
never consent to the universal circulation of such a plan as that 
called for, in the present stage of their proceedings. 

The Lord Chancellor. — No plan can be delivered in until 
it is proved to be accurately correct. Their lordships had a 
right to the production of such evidence as they may require 
for the elucidation of tlie cases. The better way would cer- 
tainly be for the counsel at both sides to agree to a plan. 
If this convenience cannot be accomplished, then the solicitor- 
general can put in his plan, and prove its accuracy. That 
some correct plan should be produced is, I think, actually 
necessary at both sides for the justice of the case. 

The solicitor-general promised to produce cme to-morrow 
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morning, and was then proceeding to call upon the interpreter 
to translate the paper which the witness displayed in his hand, 
when 

Mr. Brougham again interposed and said, that he saw no 
reason why this paper should be produced in evidence. He 
had never said that the witness was dismissed from the 
princess. He had never impeached his competency to fill his 
place as a servant. He was indeed ready to admit that he 
was kept because he was found to be a good travelling ser- 
vant. Let him have this character up to the latest moment he 
M'as in the princesses service. 

The Solicitor-general was of opinion, that, so far from his 
learned friend having made any such admission before, the 
whole object of his cross-examination had been to cast im- 
putation upon the Witness’s character as a servant. Did he 
not begin by impeaching the manner in which he left the 
service of General Pino, about some horse ? Did he not 
afterwards attempt to stigmatize him as one of a gang of some 
persons who had clandestinely got into the house ? And did 
he not afterw ards, for the purpose of creating an unfavour- 
able impression against him, attempt to show that he had 
applied for permission to return to his place, but was not 
admitted ? Independent of these three facts, the whole course 
of his cross-examination had the same tendency. It was, 
tlierefore, but Justice to th»^ witness to have his general cha- 
racter set right. He therefore, in furtherance of that pur- 
j)osc, now offered the evidence of one of the parties interested 
in this case, to show in what light the witness’s character was 
held by that party. 

Mr. Brougham repeated, that he had never impeached the 
witness’s general character as a servant, nor had he ever de- 
nied that he h id voluntarily left the service of the Princess. 
The first observation he had made referred merely to the wit- 
ness’s leaving General Pino. If his learned friend confined 
his rc-cxaniinatioii to setting that point right, then all was 
well. Me never said that the princess had dismissed the 
wilncssr Besides, this paper was not in the hand-writing of 
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her royal highness. The witness himself said it was written 
by Scavini. 

The Solicitor-general observed he was the major doiiio of 
the household, 

Mr. Brougham.— But it does not follow that all he writes 
is, therefore, true. There is no evidence yet to give him this 
authentic power of acting for her royal highness. As to the 
seal, the princess’s seal might have laid on the dressing-room 
or dining-room table, and been affixed by any body to any 
instrument. How did that prove it the act of her royal 
higisness ? 

The Lord-chancellor stated that there were two questions: — 
First, whether this was authenticated to be the act of the 
illustrious personage implicated in the inquiry : — Secondly, 
whether, if so authenticated, it could be received in evi- 
dence : That upon the latter question he did not understand 
there was any doubt in the minds of the learned judges, and 
there was none in his own ; but that he did entertain a doubt 
whether it must not be proved that the person who put that 
seal had some authority to do so, before it could be read. 

Mr. Solicitor-general . — Do you remember Scavini ? 1 do. 

AVhat situation did he hold in the household of the princess when you 
left? Equerry marshallo. 

What do you mean by marshallo ? The person who commands. 

Had he the general management of the house ? To command ; 1 do 

not remember. 

Where was the princess at the lime wlien Scavini gave you this cha- 
racter ? 

Mr. Brougham objected to the translation, as implying 
that it was a certificate of good character, whereas the con- 
tents w^ere not at present before their lordships. 

Tlie Lord-chancellor stated, that if it was written by any 
person shewn to have been autlioiized by her roy'al highness, 
then it would be permitted to be read. 

Mr. Solicitor-general . — Can you say whether Scavini ha<i the general 
management and superintendence of Hie servants of the household? 
I do not know who coiiirn;ni(hMl, for Perganii cornmsiiderf, Scavini rom- 
maUded, both < ommanded ; it was impossible for me to know which of 
the two commanded, who was the siqierior commander; IVrgami 
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came and commanded, Scaviui came and commanded; all com- 
manded. 

One of their lordships intimated, that the word servants 
had been translated Lc Courte/' and the interpreter was 
asked whether that would include the personal attendants on 
her royal highness. 

Marchese di Spineto — It would include the whole of the 
establishment of a person of the rank of her royal highness. 

This was acquiesced in by Mr. Cohen. 

M7\ SoUcitor-gaieraL — Who, at the time you left; the service, had 
the immediate superintendence of the servants? This 1 do not re- 
member. 

Did you apply to Scavini to give you this paper ? 

Mr. Brougham objected to the question. 

The Lord-Chancellor intimated, that applications to Scavini, 
unless the evidence should be carried further, would be use- 
less ; that the counsel who offered it must at all events prove 
that Scavini was in the habit of giving similar testimonials to 
other servants. 

The Solicitor-general withdrew the question, stating that 
he was not able at present to carry it further. 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

The Lord Chancellor. — Has any noble lord any questions to 
ask of the witness at the bar f 

A nolle Lord. — You state that in the voyage from the east to Ter- 
racina, there were tents put on the deck of the vessel ; what sort of 
weather had you ? I do not remember : no7i mi ricordo. (A laugh.) 

Lord FAlenho7'oug1i. — How was her royal highness dressed when she 
passed through the cabinet to Pergami's room at Naples? I do not 
remember. ( non mi ricordo.) 

Earl Greg. — Did you see her royal highness distinctly on that occa- 
sion? Yes. 

Put you do not know how she was dressed ? I do not remember 
wliat dress she had. 

Were you yourself in bed ? Yes. 

You were understood to say that her royal highness went and looked 
at you? Yes. 

Did you pretend to he asleep at that time ? As I am now asleep. 

Interpreter. — He nietins that he was awake. 
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Earl Grey, — Did you pretend to be asleep ? Yes, 1 feigned to be 
asleep. 

Did you shut your eyes ? Yes ; a half : by shutting the eyes no one 

can see a person. 

You shut them just enougli to make her royal liighness think you were 
asleep, but not enough to prevent you seeing her ? Yes. 

You stated that you left General Pino’s service at the blockade of 
Mantua? From the blockade of Mantua? that is, before shutting the 
gates of Mantua. 

Did you leave General Pino’s service voluntarily, or were you dis- 
missed? I remember to have asked my dismission from the adjutant 
Lunardi, and he told me he could not grant me my discharge until Ge- 
neral Pino returned from Milan. 

What did you do in consequence of that order ? 1 continued to 

remain in his service. 

Did you remain till the return of General Pino? I did. 

On his return, did General Pino give you your dismission ? The 
adjutant came and told rue I was now at liberty. 

Did you get a certificate of service from General Pino ? No ; be- 
cause I did not even ask for it. 

Where did you go immediately from the service of General Pino ? 
To Milan, to my family. 

How long did you remain at Milan ? I do not remember the time. 

Did you remain out of service while you were at Milan ? Out of 
service. 

How did you maintain yourself during that time ? In getting some 
money by buying and selling horses ; in making horses to be bought, and 
horses to be sold. 

When did you leave Milan ? I do not remember when I left Milan. 

Where did you go when you left Milan ? To Vienna, during the 
time of the congress. 

How did you go to Vienna? I had a horse of my own, and, with 
two of my companions, we put some money together, and bought a ca- 
retta, (a species of small cart), in which we travelled together. 

What was your object in going to Vienna? To see whether I could 
find some place to get a mouthful of bread ; to get my bread. 

[Here Lord Erskine rose to make some observations, but 
they were wholly inaudible, from the low tone of voice in 
which his lordship spoke, below the bar. The Lord Chan- 
cellor desired the short-hand writer to refer to his notes, from 
which he read an extract relative to the voyage from Jaffa to 
Terrachina.] 

A Peer from the gallery, on the ministerial side,, observed, 
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that the three voyages to which the noble lord (Erskitiie) had 
alluded, did not include that from Jaffa to Terracinu ; but 
were these, as he understood them — the voyage from Augusta 
to Tunis; that from Tunis to Constantinople ; and that from 
Constantinople to Palestine. 

LordJDarnley* — You state that Pergamiwas in tlie habit of dining 
with her royal highness, having coinincnced at Genoa, and continued 
always afterwards ; you have also stated that Lady Charlotte Campbell 
joined her royal highness at Milan : did Lady Cliarlotte Campbell ever 
dine with her royal highness at the same labre with Pergami ? This 
1 do not recollect. 

Marquis of Buckingham . — You have staled tiiat when on board the 
polacca you saw Pergami hand down the princess to the place prepared 
for the bath? I did. 

Did you sec Pergami and the princess enter the cabinet in which the 
l)ath was prepared. 1 did. 

You have stated that you handed down two buckets of water to Per- 
gaiiii for the bath, and that Pergami received them ? I carried hvo 
pails of water to the door of the bath, and Pergami came out and took 
one of the pails; 1 do not know w hether it was hot or cold. 

Did you see the princess when Pergami took the pails from you ? 
No ; because she was within, and 1 did not see her. 

You say there was another cabinet within the dining-room besides 
that provided for the bath? I do not remember whether there was 
another cabinet. 

Then the following questions put to the witness, and his 
answers to the same, were read from the minutes of yestcr- 
day:— 

** Was not the batli taker, always, when taken, in the dining-room 
itself? Not ill the dining-room, but in the room next to it. 

“ What do you mean by the room next to it ? A small room. 

** What do you mean by the other small room, where was that placed ? 
Another small room that was on one side. 

** Do you mean, that after you entered from the fore part of the 
vessel, where every body slept, into the dining-room, that within the 
dining- room there was another small room entering into it ? As soon 
as you enter the dining-room there was a small room where tlic prin- 
cess took the bath.'* 

Was there anotlier iinall room within the dining-room besides tliat 
used for the bath ? I do not remember. ' (Non mi ricordo ) 

When the princess and Pergami descended to go into the place clcs* 
tfned for the bath, did you see the Countess Oldi ? I did not see her 
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Dili you see any of llie f#mafe attendants of the princess? I di<i 
not see any. 

Did you see any of the female attendants of the princess on that occa- 
sion on the deck of the vessel above, when they descended below ? I 
did not see any myself. 

Earl of Carnai'von, — You have mentioned a tent having been erected 
upon the deck of the polacca ; was that a double tent ? 1 do not re- 

member whether there was one or two, but I know well there was this 
tent where her royal highness was. 

Did that tent cover the whole deck, or was there room to pass by the 
side of it ? There was room for people to pass. 

Do you know wiietlier any person slept in that space left? 1 do 
not remember 1 had seen any person. 

Marquis of Buckingham. — At what time of the day was this bath 
taken on board the polacca, morning or evening? About noon? 
somewhat before dinner. 

Was Pergami dressed or undressed when he received the buckets of 
water from you? lie was dressed. 

Viscount Falmouth. — You have stated, that at the Villa Villani you 
remember the princess to have given a blue silk gown to IVrgami ? 
Yes, ^ blue silk gown. 

How do you know (hat the princess gave Pergami that blue silk 
gown ? Because I saw it afterwards upon the back of Pergami. ( A 
laugh.) 

The former question was, Do you remember the princess giving 
that blue silk gown to Pergami?” and the answer was, “Yes.” How 
do you know the fact that it was given to him by her royal highness her- 
self? Because he told me that her royal highness had given him this 
dress ? he, he himself told me so. 

Earl of Oxford. — You have said, that you saw the princess and Per- 
gami in the cabinet on board the polacca, but that you did not see the 
princess when you brought in the water; when was it you saw the 
princess in the cabinet ? When the bath was ready he went up 
stairs, took her royal highness, brought her down into the room, and 
shut the door. 

Lord Duncan. --To a quosliou pul, “ Do you know whether, at the 
time you took tiie water, the princess was actually in the bath or not? 

” you have stated, “That you cannot know.” To another question, 
“Whether the female attendants w’ere upon the deck?” you have 
answered, “ That you did not see them.” Can you swear that none of 
her female attendants were at that moment in the bath-room with the 
princess? Ye.s, I can swear to having seen nobody go into the bath- 
room of her royal highness. 
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Were you actually iu Uio room, or merely at the outside of the door of 
tlie cabinet, or the door of the inner room? I was at the door when 
Pcrgaini went up stain to tell her royal highness that the bath was 
ready ; whcMi they came down, Perganii told me, “ Be at the door, for if 
there be any necid of water you shall give it to me.” 

At which door was it, at the outer door or the inner door, that the 
two pails of water were given ? At the door of the bath-room it- 
self. 

£arl Grey, — Could you, in the po.dtion in whicl) you stooil at the 
<loor of the bath-room, see every body that was in that room ? When 
it was open I could, but when it was shut 1 could not. 

Will you swear there was nobody in that bath-room except the prin- 
cess and Pergaini ? I can swear and I do svvi^ar, that there was jio other 
when Pergami and her royal highness came into the room, because 1 put 
myself at the door. 

Do you mean positively to swear, that yon saw nobody else go into 
that room, or that nobody else could be in that room without your 
knowledge? 1 have seen no other but . her royal highness and Per- 
gami. 

V\^"as it possible for any other person to be in that room without )our 
seeing them ? No, that cannot be, for if there had been another per- 
son, 1 should have seen her, and 1 swear it. 

Lord Auckland, — Did you remain in the outer room during the whole 
time that the princess and Pergami were in the inner room? At the 
door witli the two pails of water. 

Hie Jjord Chancellor ^ — The witness yesterday stated, on 
being asked where the bath was prepared, lluit he prepared it 
ill the cabin of her royal highness. He was then asked who 
assisted her to the batli. lie says, that he first earrieil the 
water into the bath, and then called Hergaini, wlio eaine 
down and put his liand into the bath to try the temperature 
of the water; that Bergaini then went up stairs and con- 
ducted her royal highness down ; after which the door was 
shut; and I lien Bergaini and her royal highness remained 
alone in the cabiiietto together. Now I wish him to be 
asked, whether he was in the cabin wdiile Pergami went up 
to bring her royal highness dow'ii ? and, while he was so in 
the cabin, at the time the door was shut, any one entered the 
cahinetto but her rcyal highness and Bergaini 

[The interpixter here translated U> the witness, from the 
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short-hand writer’s notes, the part of his evidence referred to, 
together with his lordship's question ; but it seemed impos- 
sible to render himself intelligible to the witness. The inter- 
preter requested to be allowed to divide the question into 
three parts ; and having been re-stafed by his lordship, be 
said]— There was nobody : I saw nobody. 

Was there any person in that room when he brought (he princess 
ilovvii ? No. 

Or wlieii the door was shut ? No. 

Earl Gi'osvenor. — Was there any other door by which persons could 
go into the room uliore the bath was placed? 1 had not seen any 
otlier door. 

Was there or was there not ? I had not seen, if there was any 
other. 

Will you swear there wrisno other? 1 have not seen, and I swear 
that, because I liave not 5;eeii any door but that. 

The Lord Chanrellor , — If (liere was any otlier door into the room 
where the bath was prepared, must you have seen it? If there had 
been another door 1 must have seen it; but 1 have seen no other door. 

Lord Auckland* — Did you see the princess and iVrgami (juit the bath- 
room? No, but I have seen Perganii come out of the room to go on 
deck, to call the maid to come down and dress her royal highness, and 
1 liave heard, with my can ears, when he said, “ Madcmoist lle Dumont, 
CO Tie down to dress her royal highness.** 

Leaving her royal highness by herself in the bath-room ? Alone 
in tiie bath-room. 

What was your position when Fergami left the bath-room? I was 
still there with the hot water, because I thought that tin y still might 
need the hot water. 

Could you at that time see into the bath-room ? When IVrgaim 
went out, he went out side way. s, and iimnediale'y shut to the door. 

How long had Pergami and the princess been in the room before IVr- 
gami went to call the maid ? About lialf-an-hour. 

Marquis of Huntley* — Was Pergami on retiring from the balh-room 
dfessed in the same way as when lie handed the princess in? He 
was. 

Earl Grey* — Did you remain with the warm water at the door of I he 
bath-room, when Pergami went to call the maid to dress the prim ess? 

1 remained there till he told me to go away. 

When did he tell you to go away f When he went up to call Ma- 
il moisclle Dumont, he told me, now no more water is wanted. 

Did you go away immediately, or did you wail till Mademoiselle Du- 
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niont came down stairs ? Pergami relnaiued up. Mademoiselle Du- 
mont came immediately (fubito) down, and I took my and went 
away 5 and I saw Mademoiselle Dumont alone enter the balli-room. 

Do you know how long the princess remained in the bath room, after 
Mademoiselle Dumont went to her? I cannot know it, because I 
went away about my business. 

When Mademoiselle Dumont came down, Pergami did not come with 
her ? No ; I saw only Mademoiselle Dumont. 

Lord yifwon.— Being asked, (p. 179.) “ Do you remember at any time 
wlien the princess and Pergami were below in the room for the purpose 
of taking a bath, being called to supply any additional water,” to which 
you answer, “ I do remember, two pails, one of hot and the other of 
cold water;” upon receiving those orders, did you go any where to get 
that water, in order to have it ready at tlie time that Pergami might call 
for it? No, I went ho where, because there was a sailor who gave 
me the water at the door of the dining-room. 

Then you received the water at the door of the dining-room, not the 
door of the bath-room? The sailor came as far as the door of the 
dining-room, and brought the two pails; and I took these two pails and 
carried them to the door of the room where the bath was. 

Did you receive the pails in the dining-room, or did } on go to the o»Jt- 
side of the dining-room door, to take those two pails ? At the door of 
tlic dining-room; I did not go out ol the room. 

How did the sailor know tliat this water was likely to be waiihul, on 
Pergami desiring you to have it ready ? Because the sailor had got 
ready tlie bath in the room, and it was said her royal highness was going 
to take tlie bath. 

of Damicy.— You stated that a tent was placed on the deck of 
the [)o1acca; what was the nature of that tent; was it that commonly 
called tent or merely an awning? It was a tent which was spread 
on the deck by the means of a rope, and then in the evening it was 
closed as a pavilion, as a closed tent, it was closed all round ; in the 
evening this tent was let down and wa.s closed all round; and they said, 
“ Stop it well, stop it all round ; sec that there be no hole, no opening.” 

Was it single canvass? Sometimes it was a single tent, sometimes 
other pieces of canvass were put round to stop the openings. 

Earl Grosvenor. — By whom were you recommended to the service 
of her royal highness? . By Bartolomo Pergami ; that 1 remember. 

Earl Grey . — Do you know that the, princess was in the bath before 
Pergami left the bath-room to call Mademoiselle Dumont? This 1 
cannot know, whether she was in the bath, beejause 1 did not sec into 
the bath-room. 

The yiarqnis of Lansdvwn , — You have staled that whrrr you were 
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at Rome you asked for youi* discliarge, but did not obtain it; and that 
afterwards at Pesaro you asked for your discharge, and did obtain it. 
What was your motive for wislitiig to be discharged from her royal 
highness's service? Because her royal highness was surrounded by 
bad people. ( A laugh.) 

The Earl of Carnarvon , — How was her royal highness dressed when 
she went into the bath-room with Pergami? As far as this goes I do 
not remember. (Non mi ricordo,) 

Was it an ordinary dress, or a bathing dress? This I do not re- 
member precisely either, what dress she had. 

What was the size of the bath-tooni? Perhaps from here to the 
first bench (from six to seven sect) ; a small room. 

What furniture was there in that room? 1 renuMiiher tliat there 
was a sofa bed, or sofa, where in the morning we placed the ensiiions 
when we opened the tent. 

The Marquis of Lansdown.^Yon have stated, in answer to a ipies- 
tion put to you just now, that you asked locjtiih and aetually did quit 
her royal highness’s service at Posaro, liecause you conceived a bat! opi- 
nion of tlie persons about her royal Idghiiess; if that was your motive, 
what was your motive for making the application afterwards, wliicli 
yon have stated you did make, lobe restored to her royal highness’s 
service. Had you then altered your opinion of liie persons by whom Jier 
royal liightiess was surrounded? I applied to Scavini, in a kind of 
conversation, whcUier it might be possible to enter again into tluj ser- 
vice ofhef royal bigbiiess thus, in a playful way. 

Did you then mean iiotliing that was serious by making the apjilica- 
tioii to be received again into the service of her royal highness? No, 
as people do in common conversation ; would it not be again possible to 
enter into the service of the princess ; and [ w'as in service at that time. 

Lord Viscount Falmouth (from the gallery) would detain 
the liousc for a moment, upon a point which to him appeared 
important. The witness had been asked if he knew whether 
the princess was in the bath at the time when he carricil the 
water to the door. To this quesliiou he had answered, I eaii- 
no-t know.” The witness had since asserted, that, when he 
carried the water to the bath, he could sec that there was no 
other person in the room besides Pergami. Now lie wished 
to know why the witness could not see if the (jucen was in the 
bath, when he could see that no one idse besides Pergami 
was in the room. 

Tiic Earl of Lauderdale .said, that tlie original question 
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stood thus — Do you know whether, at the time you so 
carried the water, the princess was in the bath The an- 
swer given by the witness was, 1 cannot know/^ If the wit- 
ness had said, that he did not know whether the princess was 
then in the room, there would have been a contradiction ; but 
at present there appeared to him (Lord Lauderdale) to be no 
contradiction. 

Ijord Viscount Falmouth was sorry to occupy the time of 
the house ; but he thought the point was of considerable mo- 
ment. The witness a quarter of an hour before had stated, 
that when he carried the* water which Pergami, half-opening 
the door, took in, if any other person had been in the room, 
he must have seen such person. 

The Earl of Liverpool saw no apparent contradiction at 
present. The fact he took to be this : — The witness prepared 
tlic bath, and saw Pergami and the princess go into the 
bathing-room. The question then put to the witness was, 
did you see the princess in the bath ? The witness answered, 
I could not see, because after they went in the door was shut. 
'Phe subsequent question, Was any other person in the 
room applied to the time w hen the door was afterwards 
opened ; and the witness answered, there was no one in the 
room. Whether the story told by the witness was or was not 
to be credited, was another question ; there did not seem to 
be any contradiction at present. 

Lord Erskine understood the witness to say, that if any 
other person had been in the room, he must have seen them. 

" Lord Viscount Falmouth. — Exactly so. 

The Lord Chancellor thought that if their lordships looked 
at the relative situations of the bath and of the room, they 
would find there had been no contradiction. 

Lord Viscount Falmouth pressed his opinion. 

Several of the questions and answ^ers were then read by the 
short-hand writer, from which it appeared that the witness 
had used these words — If there had been any other person 
in the room, I must have seen them.” 

Lord Viscount Falmouth conceived that those words ap- 
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plied to the time at which the witness 'carried the pails of 
water to the door; and that the former evidence, in page 179, 
referred to the same period. Surely if the witness could 
see that there was no one else in the room, he must have seen 
the bath. 

The Earl of Carnarvon thought that the answers referred to 
different periods. 

Lord Viscount Falmouth acquiesced, and the question was 
withdrawn. 

Lord De Dvnstanmlle , — You Iiavesaid that hi the journey from tVAcre 
to Jerusaletn, you and Carlo or Carlini bX)nu times slept between tlie 
outer and the inner tent. Can you recollect how often you so slept ? 
I remember twice. 

Do you remember at either of thorje times to liavc heard any conver- 
sation, or any thing that induced you to believe that there were two 
persons in the inner tent ? Yes. 

Could you distinguish whose tlie voices were? I could not distin- 
guish the voice ; but 1 heard whispers. 

Could you understand of what persons tlie voices were, whether male 
or female? 1 heard two voices speak by whispering, but 1 could not 
make out whether they were women’s voices or men’s voices. 

Mr. Brougham requested permission to suggest a question, 
to be put by their lordships to the witness. 

The counsel w^erc informed that they might propose any 
questions to their lordships. 

Mr. Brougham proposed the following questions, which 
were put by their lordships. 

You have stated that you were in place at the time the coiiversalioii 
passed between you and Scaviui about being taken back, what wen* 
your wages at that tinare ? I was in the service of the Marchese El ba 
* Odescalchi. 

Did you or did you not make repeated applications to Hieronymus 
also to be taken back into her royal highness’s service ? This 1 do not 
remember. 

Did yjou or not also make application five or six times to Camera to be 
tak«n back into her royal highness’s service ? Softly on this point 
The first or second time that Camera arrived at Milan, Camera sent his 
ioa for me, and Camera told me, and 1 remember it as well as if 
w as now,— ^Theodore Majocchi, do not enter into any service, because 
her royal highness wishes to take you back, and I sliall pay you. Thi'^ 
coDversation must be put down, such as it is, and 1 beg to be alloweil lo 
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apeak. Camera lold me — ^Theodore, give me back tlie certificate of 
your good service, give me back such paper, and T will tell to her royal 
highness that you have not taken a further engagement — that you have 
not been in any further service, and she will pay you for the whole 
time you have been out of service — all the time you have been out of 
service, and all the damages or losses you have suffered ; and 1 told 
Camera — Camera, give me back iny paper; because 1 had already 
given him my paper, because rather than go to serve her royal highness, 
on account of the persons that arc about her, 1 will go and cat grass. 

Was this conversation with young Camera, or with old Camera ? 
With Camera the father. 

Did you, or did you not, ever make application at any other time to 
Camera, to be taken back into her royal highness’s service ? No. 

Do you know whether Camera was examined at Milan ? Of this I 
know nothing. 

The Earl of Lauderdale. — Was this conversation you had with Ca- 
mera at Milan, before you went to Vienna, or subsequent to your re- 
turn? Before I went to Vienna. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

Second Witness. The Attorney-general then 
called Gaetano Paturzo. The witness was rather of a 
shabby appearance, and apparently about thirty years of age. 

The following questions were proposed through the inter- 
pretation of the Marchese di Spineto : 

Mr. Denman. — What religion are you of? A Roman Catholic, 

When did you last take the sacrament of the Lord’s supper? 

The counsel were informed that the question w^as not 
usual. 

Mr. Denman stated, that he should be able to shew that, 
in the opinion of catholics, an oath was not binding, unless 
taken soon after confession, and the Lord’s supper being 
taken. 

The cdunsei were informed, that in the opinion of the 
house, the oath would be binding ; and their lordships di- 
rected that it should be administered. 

The witness was sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Attorney-general, through the interpre- 
tation of the Marchese di Spineto. 

The Lord ChanceUor.MHave the goodness to keep up 
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your voice, Mr. Attorney-general, and let the witness keep up 
his. 

What countryman are you ? A native of Naples, 

What is your occupation ? Captain ofa merchant vessel. 

Are you part owner of the vessel vrhicli you command ? I am. 

What share ? One-fourth. 

In the month of April, 1816, were you mate of a ship then command- 
ed by a person of the name of Garliullo ? I was. 

What was the size of that vessel f About three hundred tons. 

Do you remember the princess of Wales coming on board that ship 
at Augusta, in Sicily ? 1 do. 

To what place did the vessel sail from Augusta with the princess on 
board? Directly toGergenti: at Gergenti we had not sudicient wa- 
ter for the ship, and we sailed to Tunis. 

Do you remember the names of the persons who accompanied hoi* 
royal highness on that occasion ? Almost all. 

Mention the names of those whom you recollect? A certain Bar- 
tolomo Pergatni, a Count Scavini, a certain William Austin, a certain 
Cameron, Theodore, Carlino, a cook named Francis. 

Any females? Yes. 

Who ? The Countess Oldi, I believe, but I do not remember quite 
well ; the dame d’hoiineur, two chambermaids, one of whom was called 
Dumont, the other was called Brunette, and a little child, called Victo- 

rine. 

When you first sailed from Augusta to Tunis, do you know tlie sitiia- 
tion of the cabins appropriated for the princess's and the Countess Oldi's 
sleeping-rooms? The real cabin of the ship was divided into two ; 
on the right hand there was the bed of her royal highness ; on the left, 
that of the countess. 

Outside those cabins, was there the dining cabin ? There was. 

Do you know where, at that time, Pergami’s cabin was ? I do. 

Where was it ? In the first cabin, oil the right hand, immediately 
after the dining-room. 

Interpreter, I cannot make out whether it was immediately 
after, on a straight line, or on one of the sides. 

The question was proposed to the witness. 

The whole size of the ship almost was divided into three parts, not 
quite equal ; the two lateral parts were divided into small cabins ; one of 
those small cabins, that properly which was most near to the poop, and 
was near to the dining-room, was that appropriated to Pergami. 

Did the dining-room extend the whole breadth of the ship ? 

] Mr. Denman objected to the question as leading, and sub- 
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mitted that the witness should be directed to describe the si- 
tuations of tlic rooms. v 

Tlic attorney 'general was heard in support of the question. 

The attorney-general was informed by their lordships that 
he might put the question. Did the dining-room, or did it not, 
extend the w hole breadth of the ship ? or that it might be pre- 
ferable to ask, How much of the breadth of the ship did the 
dining-room occupy ? 

The question as thus modelled was proposed. 

Tlic whole breadth. 

After you left Tunis, did Pergami continue to sleep in the cabin iii 
which he had slept upon his voyage to that place, or did he sleep in any 
other part of the vessel ? 

Mr. Denman objected to this question, as assuming that 
tlicy did leave Tunis. 

After you had been at Tunis did you sail from thence to any other 
place? We sjiiled for Malta, 

After you left Tunis, did l^crgami continue to sleep in the cabin he 
had first occupied, or did he sleep in any other part of the vessel? His 
bed was rcuioved into the dining* room, and most especially, or properly, 
or particularly, on the right hand of tlie dining-room. 

Interpreter, I have translated that word in several w’ays ; I 
cannot give the proper meaning of the word in one word ; I 
should translate it, more particularly on the right hand,” or 

to speak more correctly, on the right hand.” 

Was the right-hand side of the dining cabin nearer or farther from 
the princess's room than the left hand-side of that cabin? As the 
chamber of the princess was uii the right-hand side, it was more near, 
because they were both on the same side. 

Whereabout was the door l#fading into the princess's bed-room ? The 
'’ooni of the princess had a door which led into the dining-room, and 
then it had another door of conimunication with the chamber of the 
dame d'honiicur. 

Was that communication with the chamber of the dame d’honneur 
from within the princess's room ? Yes; the cabin was divided into 
two chambers, as we have said, one for the princess and the other for 
the dame d'honneur, by a painted canvass; before reaching (he end of 
this canvass, at the boards or partition which divided the ship, there was 
a door of communication. 

When Pergami’s bed was removed into the dining-room, how far 
was it from the door of the princess’s hcd-rooin? The room of the 
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princess bad a wooden partition which divided it from the rest of the 
ship; on the opposite side was the poop of the ship; near to the canvass, 
on the left hand, was the bed of the princess ; nearly in the middle of 
this partition there was a door wiiich led from the room of the princess 
into the dining-room ; on the right hand in tins dining-room, at a pro- 
per distance was situated the bed of Pergami. 

If the door you have mentioned was open, could a person in the prin. 
cess’s bed see Pergami’s bed ? Why not, according to the division which 
was made ; in wliatever situation a person was in this bed of Pergami’s, he 
could not help seeing the bed of the princess when the door was open, 
the situation of the bed was such that they could not help seeing both 
together ; but a person might stand up in the bed in such a position 
that he might not see the bed of the princess : if he stood upright he 
might put himself into a situation not to sec the bed of the princess, bu) 
a person in the bed of Pergami might see the bed of the princess, be- 
cause they were in the same line. 

You have stated that the body of the ship was divided into three di- 
visions; on each side were cabins, a pnssage in the middle Icrmiiiiitiiig 
in the dining-room ; ingoing from that passage into tlie dining-room 
how many doors were there leading into that dining-room ? There 
were two doors. 

After the ship sailed from Tunis, was one of those doors closed? 
Yes, one was closed ; it was nailed up. 

After that, was there one entrance or two from the dining-room into 
that passage ? Of the outer door. 

Where did you go from Tunis? To Malta. 

From Malta where ? To the Archipelago, and the island of Milo. 

Did you afterwards go to St. Jean d’Acre ? After much voyage we 
went to St. Jean d’Aere. 

Where did the princess go from St, Jean d’Acre ? To Jerusalem, 
to visit the holy place. 

Did you accompany the princess on that visit to Jerusalem ? 1 went 

in her company. 

During that journey, did you travel by night or by day ? We tra- 
velled the whole of the night and part of the day; but during the other 
part ofihe day, when it was very hot, we rested. 

When you rested by clay, were any tents erected ? Not always, 
for at Nazareth we lodged at a private house ; but wlicn we left Naza- 
reth, until another convent at a little distance from Jerusalem, we 
rested in tents. 

In what tent did Pergami rest? Where the tents were raised, wc 
dined also; and in one of those tents was the princess; and in this tent 
was immediafely placed an iron travelling bed ; and upon a piece of 
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matting, like that in this house, was put another bed ; then they there 
dined, with the Countess Oldi, and Austin, and Pergaini ; and then 1 
sav' nothing else, because I went to dine myself. 

Do you know who slept in that tent ? For the princess I know, be- 
cause it was the tent of the princess ; but as far as the others are con- 
cerned I do not knoVr, for I went to rest myself. 

Do you know where Pergami slept? 

Mr. Denman objected to this question, the witness having 
stated that he was in a situation in which he was disqualified 
from knowing wdiere Pergami slept. ' 

The attorney-general argued that it was quite regular to ask 
the witness, whether he knew where Bergami slept at that 
time. 

Mr. Denman. — I don’t object to the question itself, but to 
the moment at which it was asked, when, in consequence of 
what the witness had stated, he is disqualified from answer- 
ing it. 

The attorney-general. — Does the witness know where Ber- 
gami slept during the day when they rested ? — I do not know. 

The witness not appearing to comprehend the question, the 
interpreter expressed a desire that it should be again repeated 
by the learned counsel. (Cries of No, no») 

Tlie interpreter said, that his mind was so taken up with 
translating every word that occurred, that he coidd not repeat 
the whole of t e sentence on the moment. 

The question was then renewed, and the witness answered : 
I positively cannot know where Bergami slept, because I left 
him and the princess, and went to my victuals. I imagine — 

Mr. Denman interposed. — A complete answer has been 
given to the question, and any speculation the witness may 
follow it up with, as to his belief or bis imagination, cannot 
be received. 

The Attorney-general. — The point, as to the propriety or 
impropriety of this interrogatory, cannot be entertained until 
the whole of the question is received. But my learned friend, 
without waiting for it, breaks in, and interrupts the witness 
before your lordships know what the answer may be. 
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^rhc Lord Chancellor.— You certainlj^ ought to know what 
the answer is before you object to it. 

Mr. Denman reiterated his objection. 

The Lord Chancellor. — It is impossible to proceed in this 
way. Unless we know the nature of the answer as well as the 
interpreter does before he interprets it, how can we decide on 
it } The constitutional mode is, if an answer is not evidence, 
to strike it out. 

Mr. Denman. — Your lordships know that the effect is pro- 
duced the moment the answer is given. 

The Lord Chancellor. — Consider the state we are in. If 
you will not let the interpreter give the answer, as he is 
sworn to do, how can we know whether it is lit to be re- 
ceived or not ? Let the interpreter give us the answer. 

The question was then repeated, and the interpreter pro- 
ceeded to that part of the answer where the word imagino'^ 
occurred, when 

Mr. Denman again interposed. Their lordships, he said, 
knew that, in a court of justice, if, instead of taking the state- 
ment from an interpreter, they examined the witness himself, 
and he answered that he did not know some particular point, 
but that he guessed or imagined some circumstance relative to 
w hich a question might be asked if the preceding interrogatory 
had been answered in the affirmative, the counsel appearing 
in such a case would not do his duty to his client if he did not 
instantaneously interpose, and prevent the witness from pro- 
ceeding. In any court whatsoever he conceived the same 
course should be followed, and that the counsel, when a 
circumstance of shat nature occurred, was bound to bid tlic 
witness shut his mouth. Here, when a word was interpreted 

I imagine,” it was absolutely necessary for him to interpose 
lo prevent the whole of the answer being received. 

The Lord Chancellor. — 1 think the interpreter could not he 
flopped in giving the answer of the witness, until it appeared, 
from so much of the interpretation as he had made, that 
’the witness was about to slate something of imagination or 
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opinion. I think it now appears that what the witness was 
about to state was a matter of imagination^ and not what had 
come to his knowledge. The answer cannot therefore be 
received. Interpreter, be so good as to state to the witness 
that he must speak only to facts which he knows. 

Mr, Atiorney-ffeneral,~^Did you ever see Pergami reposing under any 
other tent? No. 

When you were at Jerusalem, were you present at the church there 
at any ceremony ? I was. 

Was the princess there ? She was. 

What was the ceremony ? Pergami, Austin, and the Count Sea- 
vini were made knights of St. Sepulchre. 

Do you know whether that is a catholic order ? It is, because they 
wished first to know something about the holy sacraments from us ca- 
tholics. 

Whilst you were at Jerusalem, was any other order conferred upon 
Pergami? Whilst we were at Jerusalem I know nothing of it. 

Did you remain at Jerusalem with the princess, or return before her 
to Jafla ? I went to Jaffa before her royal highness. 

Did the princess and her attendants embark at Jaffa on board the 
same ship ? They did. 

After they left Jaffa, was any tent made upon the deck of the vessel ? 
There was. 

Was that tent closed at night ? It was. 

Was any sofa or bed placed under that tent? There was a sofa 
and a small bed, the same which her royal highness had on the journey. 

How were that sofa and bed placed under the tent ? They made 
an angle, with a little distance to make a passage. 

Have you yourself ever assisted in closing that tent at night? Out- 
side 1 did. 

Who was in the tent at the time you have assisted in closing it? 
The princess, Pergami, and some person belonging to her service — 
some of her suite. 

Do you know who remained in that tent during the night? Those 
who remained under the tent I do not know ; but the servants who were 
in the tent, came out of it, for I saw them on the deck, and spoke to 
them. 

A doubt was suggested whether the witness had not sa!d 
they came in and out of the tent, and the question was pro- 
posed to the witness. 

Under the tent I do not know who remained ; for this tent Iiad a 
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communication which communicated also below; and whether the 
princess went out also from it, I do not know. 

Have you ever seen the tent raised in the morning ? Yes. 

Whom have you seen under that tent, or have you seen any persona 
under that lent when it has been raised in the morning ? For the 
most, the princess either sitting or lying on the sofa, and Pergami on the 
bed, and some person in the service; sometimes I did, and sometimes 
not. 

When you have seen Pergami so on the bed, how was he dressed ? 
With his usual lower dress ; and above he had a species of Grecian 
cloak or toga — a species of morning gown with large sleeves. 

Have you erer known that tent closed during the day ? I have. 

For how long a time ? A little time, lialf an hour, or an hour. 

Who were under the tent when it was closed in the day ? It ap- 
peared the same as it appeared in the evening when the tent was 
closed. 

Who were under the tent at the time it was closed in the day ? 
The princess, Pergami, and some person belonging to her service that 
assir.ted in closing the tent 

Did that person who assisted in closing the tent come out from it, or 
remain under it? Many times I have seen this person on service 
come out, but at other times I was employed about the business of the 
ship, I do not know whether this person came out or remained. 

Interpreter, — I used the word person, as he does not say 
whether it was male or female. 

Mr. Attorneij-general-^Y^o you know by whose directions the tent 
has been closed on those occasions? Sometimes the Count Scavini, 
or Cameron, but always one of the suite of her royal highness. 

Have you ever seen the princess and Pergami walking together upon 
the deck ? I have. 

In what manner ? Arm in arm. 

Have you ever seen them upon the deck when they have not been 
walking? I have. 

In what situation have you seen them then ? In different situations. 

Describe some of them ? Sometimes sitting on a gun, with the arm 
of one behind the back of the other, because the gun was small, sup- 
porting each other with the arm ; sometimes Pergami lying on his back 
upon his small bed, and the princess standing near to the bed of Per- 
garni leaning forward ; but whenever this happened, the captain, now 
with one e?couse, now with another, sent me away, because wc irc 
distant relations. 

I You say you liave seen the princess and Pergami sitting on a guJ' 
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witli their arms round each other, have you ever seen the priucew and 
Pei'gami sitting in any other sitaation ? I have# 

In what situation have you seen them ? Sometimes I have seen 
Pergaini sitting on the bench near to the main-mast, and the princess 
sitting 'on his lap or thigh, with an arm round his neck over his 
shoulder. 

Have you observed how Pergamrs arm was upon that occasion? 
Pergami's arm was behind the back of the princess, and the arm of the 
princess was round the neck of Pcrgami. 

You have stated that there were a sofa and a bed placed under this 
tent, do you know where that bed was taken from when it was placed 
under the tent ? This small iron bed came on board when the prin* 
cess came, with all of her furniture or luggage. 

Do you know, before the tent was erected, where that bed was 
placed ? First of all we must observe that the nature of the bed# 
which had the legs of iron, and a piece of canvass without boards at the 
top ; when we began to stretch the tent upon deck to shelter from the 
sun, then the princess ordered this sofa to rest herself during the day 
and then also from out of her luggage was brought forward this small 
l>cd. 

Do you remember in the course of your voyage Saint Bai*tho]omew's 
day, the 24th of August ? I do. 

Did any thing particular take place on board the ship on that day ? 
During that day there was general mirth through the whole of the 
equipage, or the whole of the crew, which could hardly be kept in 
during the evening 5 afterwards dishes were set with lights to make an 
illumination all over the ship, and to all the sailors was given to drink • 
by the order of Pergami, they had a dollar each ; and all the crew 
danced, and they cried, Long live St. Bartolomo ! Long live the Prin- 
cess ! Long live the Chevalier ! 

When Pcrgami came on board at Jaffa, did he wear any other orders 
than the order of St. Sepulchre t At parting from Jaffa it was seen 
several of her majesty's court appeared with orders, with a yellow or 
straw-coloured ribbon. 

What was that order called ? Saint Caroline. 

CKOSS*£XAMINEO BY MR. DENMAN. 

Wlio of the household had those orders you have last named ? Per- 
gami, Austin, the Count Scavini, the Doctor, Cameron, and the two 
English Officers who were in the service of her royal highness. 

Had not every one who had been at Jerusalem with her royal high- 
ness those orders ? Not all ; but only those seven persons whom | 
have mentioned. 

T. ^ N 
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You say yon are a Ncapolit«ift by birtli, wlierO do yon live noiv ivlirn 
you are at Iiomr ? I am fixed at Messina, because 1 live vvifli my 
father, who is established at Messina. 

Interpreter . — He means that he is still with his father ; 
that he is not emancipated. 

What is your father? Jean Baptista Patiirzo. 

What business or trade ? First pilot in the royal navy of Naples, 
with the rank of an officer. 

You are not married yourself, are you ? T am not. 

Have you always borne the same name ? Yes, certainly ; I never 
dianged my name. 

Was your name well known on board the ship yon have been speak- 
ing of? Yes, certainly; by all the crew who knew me to be the 
pilot. 

Of how many did the crew consist? The crew consisted of two- 
and-twenty in the whole. 

They were all constantly employed in managing the ship? The 
crew was employed both in the service of the ship and the service of 
the princess, as f was employed myself. 

Have you seen any of them lately ; within this week ? I Jiave setMj 
the captain. 

What is his name? Vincenzo Gargiulo. 

Have you seen no other of the crew during this week ? I have 
not. 

Have you seen any of them within this lialf year? About two 
months ago; but during the last six months, as Messina is a tliorongh* 
fore, 1 have seen some of the sailors on board other vessels. 

Who was the man whom you have seen within the last two months? 
Francisco a Caompora*. 

Where did you see him ? At Messina. 

Was the little gun you spoke of upon the deck ? On the deck, \vc 
could not carry it in our pocket. 

The bench near the mainmast was on the deck also? The beiirh 
was upon upon deck, because it forms the trap-door. 

The crew had access to all parts of the deck at all limes? As soon 
as the tent was closed, nobody could pass through the place o( 
cupied by the tent, but in all the other parts of the ship they might go 
on deck I mean. 

Were you ever at Milan ? Now in my tvay here. 

" You came from Messina to England by Milan? 1 came froth 
Messina by sea to Naples, from Naples by land to Milan, Paris, DieppOt 
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from Dieppe ! crossed the sea to Brighton ; and from Brighton by land 

to London. 

Whs that, the tirat time you were at Milan ? Yes. 

Who first applied to you to come here? For (his business, the 
Liiglish Vice Consul at Messina. 

When was it? Toward.s the t23d and 24111, or 25tli of the last 
niontli, July. 

Was that the first time you were desired to give evidence upon Hiis 
subject? Yes. 

Did you go to the ^onsul, or did the consul come to you? The 
consul sent for me ; because he had been charged by tlie ministei at 
Naples. 

Wliat are you to have for coming here ? For what I have lost, it 
will be very little indeed. 

I low much is it you are to have ? For coming here, 1 must re- 
c(‘ive, a compensation for the ship and the trade I have been obliged 
to give up to come here, eight hundred dollars a month. 

Interpreter . — The dollar is about 4s. Bcf. to 4s. 4ci., but I 
iciiieinber once to have changed it as high as 4s. bd. 

Mr. Denman. — Did you pay your own travelling expenses ? I have 
|)aid nothing, because I came accompanied by a courier. I have been 
obliged to come, because the minister applied to the consul, and the 
consul, told me, that if I would not go, I should be made to go by means 
of the government ; and as the business was to say the truth, 1 was not 
willing to come to such extremities. 

Who was that courit^r ? From Naples to Milan, Nicola Janneo ^ 
from Milan licre a Mr. Krouse, or something like it 

How did you travel from Naples to Milan? In a carriage; I could 
not go on foot. 

Do you mean a stage-coach, or a diligence? A hired carriage, 
which the courier hired. 

Then it was hired for you two ; not a earriage which any [>erson 
might take his scat in for paying? Those questions it is useless to 
put to me, because 1 know nothing at all about it. 1 saw the horses 
changed, the only thing 1 know is, that the minister gave me to the 
courier, and the courier brought me here. 

The luiiiLstcr gave you to one courier, and that courier gave you 
to the other, Mr. Krouse? This courier brought me to Milan; a( 
Milan Colonel Brown gave me into the charge of the other courier 
when the courier brought me to Milan ; at Milan we dclivekcd a letter 
i® Colonel Brown, which letter the ministtc had given me; and Colonel 
Brown gave me to the charge of Mr. Krouse, who conducted me 
here. 


2 N ^ 
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How long were you at Milan? I have not my memorandum 
book in my pocket-book, perhaps two or three days. 

Where did you live during those two or three days ? At an inn. 

How often did you see Colonel Brown there ? When f took the 
letter to him, and when 1 went to take my leave to set out with ^hc 
second courier. 

Did you see a man of the name of Veniecarti ? The name of Ve- 

mecarti I do not know at all, this is the first time it reaches my ear. 

Did you see any person there who examined you, and took down 
what you had to say ? Yes. 

What was that person called ? There was present Colonel Brown, 
two persons, the person who wrote, who made four, and 1 made five. 

Did Colonel Brown put questions to you ? Just like this gentleman, 
to tell the truth and what I had seen. 

Were you sworn upon the Crass of Christ? I did not take any 
oath on the cross, because I was not asked ; but it was the same, iK^causc 
if 1 did not take it then T can take it now, and a thousand times before 1 
die, because it is the truth. 

Were you sworn at all at Milan ? Not at ail. 

Had you been examined at Naples before you set out ? No. 

How did you travel with Mr. Krouse from Milan to Paris? Also 
in a carriage. 

Were you and Mr. Krouse dlone in it, or were there any other pcr> 
sons ? 1 and Mr. Krouse and the post-boys that were changed. 

Was it a Cabriolet? What we call a Calashe, with four wheels, 
with two seats to sit upon. 

When did you arrive in London ? Yesterday. 

How long did yon remain at Paris? We arrived in the morning 
and set out in the night. 

' In the coarse of that day did you see any person at Paris who talked 
to you on this subject ? No, in regard to my deposition, no.’ 

Did they ask you any questions upon this subject? I want to have 
a better explanation, because I do not understand. 

Did any body talk to you at Paris as to what you were to say against 
her royal highness ? No; because otherwise it would have been the 
same that we have just been saying now of the deposition. 

I do not ask whether any body told you what you had to say, hut 
whether any person had any conversation with you on the subject 
Did any body talk to you at all at Paris on the subject of the princess ? 
NO| for in Paris I was so little a time that it was hardly sufiicieiit for me 
to rest, for I was travelling by post. 

Were you never examined before upon this subject before you set 
out from, Messina for Milan ? No. 
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What day was it you were at Paris? What is to-day? For I do 
not know. 

This is Wednesday; how many days ago is it? Those are such 
minuto that 1 do not remember. 

Do you mean to say that you cannot tell whether you were at Paris 
during the last week or not? Saturday, the last week, 1 was at 
Paris. 

Have you been examined since you came to England ? Yes. 

Before you came into this house 1 mean ? Yes. 

Have you been brought into this place before you came in just now 
as a witness? Na 

When were you examined here in London ? Yesterday. 

Do you know the name of the gentleman who examined you ? No. 

You were not sworn, I suppose, yesterday ? No. 

‘ Where have you been since your arrival in London? There; 
where all the rest were, where there is comuiunication with tliis room, 
down below. 

All the rest of whom ? Others ; persons who are there. 

How many ? I never had the curiosity to reckoii them. 

Can you tell whether there were twenty or one hundred ? I have 
not reckoned them ; 1 think of my own business. 

Do you mean to say that you do not know whether there are ten 
persons only or ten times ten ? Ten and ten times ten make an 
hundred, if I do know arithnietie that will do. 

In the place from which you come here, were there as many as six 
persons? Whether there are six or whether there arc more,! do 
not know ; I do not know more than three, which is ilie captain, Thco- 
<]orc, and the cook. 

Do you mean Theodore Majocchi who has been here examined? 
Yes. 

Where did you sup last night ? At a table. 

Did those persons sup with yea, the captain, Theodore, and the cook ? 
First of all last night 1 took tea ; secondly, there are persons the ser- 
vants in the employ of the place, then in the room where 1 took tea we 
were five, the captain, this Theodore, and the other ; I do not know 
who were taking tea, there were two, three, or four; I paid no atten- 
tion to the number. 

Did you sup together afterwards? 1 took no supper last night; 1 
took tea 

What day was it you came from Dieppe to Brighton ? Yesterday 
I arrived here, which was Tuesday ; Monday we set out from Dieppe, 
and on Monday evening we reached Brighton. 

This closed the cross-examination by Mr. Denman. 
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Mr. Brougham said he ought to state to their lordships, with 
regard to the cross-examination of the last witness — and what 
indeed applied equally to both the witnesses examined— his 
hope that they would not consider the cross-examination 
closed when the witness retired, but that their lordships, in 
compliance with her majesty’s petition, would allow the wit- 
nesses to be recalled at any future period if necessary. Such 
permission their lordships would perceive to be essential to the 
ends of justice, when it was remembered that there were wit- 
nesses of whom her majesty's counsel had never even heard the 
names. 

The Lord-Chancellor said, that with regard to that applica- 
tion, the house would of course be regulated by a sense of 
justice, and by the occasion that could be shown for such an 
indulgence. 

Mr. Brougham was well aware that the house would in ell 
its decisions act in conformity to the dictates of justice ; but 
he had thought it his duty to make this observation, that their 
lordships might not go away with the idea that he and his 
learned friends had finished their cross-examination. 

RE-EXAMINED BY MR. ATTOllNEY-GEN EK A L. 

K 

Have you left your ship at Messina? Yes, certainly. 

What is the size of your ship? Two hundred and sixty-nine tons. 

Is right hundred dollars per month more than an nderjuale eoiiipi'ii- 
sation for your eoniing here, in consetiucnee of your ship and yourself 
being unemployed during the time? 1 want to know whether it i^ 
meant to apply to a eompeivsation for myself, or for the ship. 

Is that more than an ade(|uate eompensation for the ship being unem- 
ployed during the tftne you are here ? This eight hundred dollars 
per month is not so much for the mere hiring of tlie ship, for 1 ami the 
other men of the same kind do not reckon so much upon the hiring of 
the ship merely as a carrier of goods, but from what we can derive 
from our own trading, because we load the ship, together with souh 
other merchants, at our own account, and we may lo.se a great deal, but 
we may gain a great deal. 

Taking those circumstances iqto consideration, is the sum you have 
stipulated for more than an adequate compensation in your judgment? 
1 cannot tel), if my speculation would succeed, I could gain a great deal 
more ; but if my speculation should fail, 1 could Jose more. 
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JSarl Grey . — Where is your ship now ? I have left her at Messina. 

Was it about to sail on any other voyage, when you left it ? No. 

Must that vessel remain unemployed while you are absent ? I do 
not know. 

Is it possible, that it may be sent by the other proprietors in the 
course of its usjial trade? Why not, because then they put on her 
another captain, and that hurts my business. 

Then it is a compensation for your absence, and not for the ship not 
being employed ? For the gain which I lose by leaving the ship, and 
leaving my trade unattended to. 

Have you a share as the proprietor of a fourth part of that ship in any 
profits made by that ship during your absence ? The fourth part of 
the ship is mine; is given to me after the deduction of the expenses 
merely for the freight, but not for what I might derive upon the gain of 
the trade. 

You gain the proportion of that paid for the profit of the freight, hut 
not the profit of the adventure ? None in the merchandize, because 
as 1 am not present 1 do not employ niy money, and cannot have any 
share in it. 

In the voyage from Jaft’a, how many sailors were usually employed 
on the deck at niglit? Of the whole crew, one-half was employed 
for four hours, and the otlier half was not employed, consequently the 
other half was at rest. 

Then the house is to understand, there were always ten or eleven 
men upon the deck during the night? And when it was bad wea- 
ther all the hands were on deck. 

There were never less than ten? Never, except of those who 
during the night went to assist to dress the horses. 

Those men were in the habit of walking up and down deck while 
they were on duty ? The person at the helm was at the helm, I was 
near to the person at the helm, and the others were walking at the bow- 
sprit at the forecastle. 

Was the passage by which they could walk past the tent? The 
tent oc;^upied a little more than onc~half of the breadth of the ship. 

Was there a passage by the sides of the tent from one end of tl^c ship 
to the other? ,On the side where the tent was there was no passage* 
because the tent reached to the side of the ship ; on the other side there 
was a passage. 

Were the men in the habit of passing the tent during the night ? 
Whenever there was any occasion to perform some service at the pooj). 
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they passed, when not, as is the custom of all sailors, they remained in 
the foiecastle. 

The Marquit of Lan8down.--’Ai the time at which you state that you 
were desired by the captain to go away on some pretence or another, 
where were you sent away, to another part of the deck or below ? 
According to what he commanded me to do. 

State, to the best of your recollection, what he ordered you to do, 
whether to go below or to another part of the deck ? Sometimes be 
told me to go into the cabin to settle his account, for they were open 
accounts ; aometimes he told me to go to the forepart, and take care of 
the sailors that they should not make a noise, or something like that. 

When tlie captain so told you to remove, were there any other persons 
that remained near that part of the deck where her royal highness and 
Pergami, and the captain, were ? A ship is not a town, though 1 
went away from them, I was not divided from them except by the great 
boat or the long boat, which was in the middle. 

Did any other persons remain in that situation from whence you were 
desired to withdraw f Where the princess was, was the princess 
alone ; but as I have stated, the gun as well as this seat or bench was in 
the very middle of the ship, wherever they pul themselves, they arc in 
a species of situation wherever they place themselves. 

At the time that you were, under some pretence or other, directed 
by the captain to remove from that part of the deck where her royal 
highness, and the captain, and Pergami were, were there other persons 
remaining near to the captain, and to her royal highness and Pergami, 
in that part of the vessel ? As soon as 1 went away, I could not 
know what was passing there. 

Were there any other persons, at the time you were so sent away 
who were suffered to remain in that part of the deck from whence you 
were sent ? Must 1 know it before I went away, or after I have gone 
away. 

At the time you went away ? At the moment that I was going 
away something was ordered to me, and I could not pay attention to 
what was done, or who remained. 

At the time you have stated that her royal highness and Pergami 
were reclining in the way you have stated upon the gun, can you recol* 
Icct whether the state of the weather was calm, stormy, or olherwi^e ? 
If there had been a storm they could not have been on deck ; it wiw 
sunmier-time, and it was fine weather. Once we had a storm, and they 
were not then on deck. 

Had your ship much motion at that time ? During summer there 
is only light air, and then it is followed by calms ; and there is har^^^y 
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any tide to make any motion-; and when they were sitting there, it was 
calm ; the ship did not move. 

Lord Roseberri /. — In the voyage from Jafik, you state, there was a 
commnnication to the cabin below from the tent ; did that communi- 
cation lead to any other part of the ship, or was it only a communication 
to a particular place from which there was no exit, except to the tent 
again ? I will describe the plan immediately, and thus 1 spare 
trouble ; if you will favour me with a sheet of paper I will do it imme- 
diately, Do your lordship wish to have the plan of the corridor where 
the cabins were, or of the part of the vessel, or the whole deck. 

Did that communication which you state went from the middle of 
the tent to below, go to any other part of the ship ; and if so, to what part ? 

The witness drew a plan of the ship, of which the annexed 
is a correct copy. 



Interpreter . — He has given me the description of the tent ; 
the whole of this is the whole tent when it was closed, this is 
the sofa, and this is the bed ; here are the steps that go down 
below, and the tent would take in the steps inside. 

The plan was handed in to their lordships. 

ITifnwj.'— Those steps lead into tlje dining-room. 

Then when the tent was so placed, was there any possibility of 
getting into the dining-room except through the tent? There was 
another place which I liave marked a liltle higher up under the arch- 
way, because that led into the middle of the cabins. 

In the position you have described her royal highness and Pergami 
upon the bench under whicii the pump, were there any other 
persons capable of seeing their position ? Yea, why not; because H 
was a time that other people were taking tlie fresh air in the cool of the 
evcniiig, other people might see if they chose to look. 

T. CO 
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Lord Auckland.— C'M\ you recollect in what part of the ship during 
this voyagf, Theodore Majocchi slept? Yes. 

State it ? He had a place assigned to him, a hammock in the hold, 
but wherever he felt more easy he stretched himself. 

Could he from that sleeping place possibly hear what passed in the 
night in the tent? When he slept in the hold 1 believe not, because 
the noise must have passed through two decks. 

By another peer , — Did Theodore Majocchi sleep habitually in the 
hold, or between decks? To assert that would be telling an untruth, 
which I will not tell. 

Did he ever sleep in the dining-room? I know not. 

Lord Ellenhorough . — Where did Pergami sleep during the voyage 
from Jaffa ? There were two beds as we have said under the tent, and 
when the tent was opened, it was seen that upon that small bed was Per- 
gami, and on the sofa was the princess; when the tent was closed I had 
no communication witli the part of the sliip belonging to the prineess, 
therefore 1 do not know. 

On the voyage from Jaffa, had Pergami any other place to sleep iii 
but the bed within the tent ? Where the princess and Pergami slept 
under the tent 1 have not seen them; but what 1 know morally is, that 
the princess and Pergami slept under the tent, because there were horses 
on board, which made a great deal of noise, and they said that tliey 
could not bear to sleep below. 

Where were the beds placed during the voyage from Jaffa, whicli the 
princess and Pergami used as described by you in the voyage from Tunis? 
On the sofa there was nothing else but the single mattress of the prin- 
cess, which was doubled, and the other matresses of the princess were 
placed on the bed, where they had been placed at the beginning, 
below. 

You stated that the further part of the cabin was divided into two? 
in one of the rooms so formed slept the princess, and in the other 
Countess Oldi ; and the bed of Pergami was placed in the dining-room ; 
where were those two beds placed during the voyage from Jaffa ? The 
l>ed of the princess remained there where it was ; as to the bed of Per- 
gami, when he got up, it was rolled up ; for they had other things — 
their luggage ; for the bed of Pergami had not a bedstead, but was put 
down on tlie planks of the corridor, and it was rolled up in the morn- 
ing; but I never have paid attention to see whether the bed was there 
or was not there. 

Was the distribution made of the apartments dinforent on the voyage 
from Jaffa from what it was on the voyage from 'J'unis : Can you draw 
a plan of the distribution of the apartments before and after the altera- 
tion ? 




Besides this, wliich I have now gl?eii to their lordships, the only al- 
teration made was, that the bed of Pergami from his room was put into 
the dining-room near to the door. 

Was Pergarai’s bed taken out every night on the voyage from Jaifa ? 
As to this 1 cannot tell what happened below in the apartment of the 
princess, because there 1 had nothing to do, and I do not know what 
happened in that place, except that when we put into a harbour, where 
the princess landed, citlier with the whole or a part of her suite, during 
the day T, with the crew, went to clean the apartments, and thus I was 
enabled to see that the bed of the princess was there, because I went to 
have the room cleaned. 

Did other persons sleep where Majocchi usually slept ? Yes, that 
is where Majocchi had his bed. 

Did Cameron sleep in the same place? No, Cameron slept in the 
cabin, 

flow many tents were there in the journey to Jerusalem? I do 
not know ; many, several ; as many as were sufficient for so many as 
we were. 

The Lord Chancellor . — Do you know where the female attendants 
slept ill the voyage from Jaffa ? The women had the small cabm 
which I have marked down, the other was assigned to the Countess 
Oldi, but I never went below, and saw whether they actually slept 
there. 

Did you ever see the lantern, or light, put out from under the tent, 
after the princess had retired from the tent, to any person to take it 
away? The light, yes; someliiiies this light was given from under 
the tent, and sometimes it was carried down below, by the cominuiiica^ 
fion below. 
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Do you know who received it under the tent? This light was not 
put from under the tent ; it was put out of the tent, sometimes the 
captain, sometimes Theodore, sometimes (^arliiio, someiiines the sailors; 
even the captain liimself took it away, wlioever was near. 

Lord BelA^veHf^Do you know who gave it out ? No, for this ligl 4 t 
remained in the tent for some time after the tent was properly ar- 
ranged ; 1 did not remain near to the tent, beyond the time in which 
the tent was arranged, then I went away ; 1 mean when I was tiiere. 

Do you know whether any person slept in the dining-room during 
the voyage from Jaffa? Do your lordslhps speak of wiiat I havaseen 
with my own eyes. 

No ; do you know it positively ? 

Mr. Denman expressed his unwillingness to interpose by 
way of objection to a question from their lordships, but sub- 
mitted, that the question was not in the form in which 
questions were usually put by the counsel. 

The Lord-Chancellor stated, that where questions were put 
by the house, their lordshipa had always permitted counsel 
to submit to the house, whether these questions were correct, 
that the counsel had most properly called the attention of the 
house to the question put by the noble lord ; that lie had 
therefore to request that the noble lord would state the ques- 
tion he wished to propose ; that in the Berkeley Peerage it 
hud been laid down, that after the counsel has closed their 
examinations, their lordships were at liberty to put questions 
not put by the counsel, being bound to do justice between 
the parties. The question was proposed as follows : 

Do you know whether any person slept in (he dining-room during 
the voyage from Jaffa? This 1 do not know; 1 do not remember 
any particularity with regard to this. 

Lord Darnley , — Do you know whether during the same voyage, the 
princess took her clothes off during the night, or wlietlier she did not? 
Wc must distinguish betwixt knowing and seeing; what 1 know and 
what I have seen ; 1 liave seen sometimes in the morning the princess 
open a little of the tent, and 1 saw her having a white gown on, a dress- 
ing gown, or some gown or other, and she opened the tent just to take 
a morsel of air in the morning before the sun rose. 

Mr. Coheu was asked whether that was the whole of the 
answer, and he stated that it was. 

Lord EUenborouyL’-’^tlave you ever seen rergami look out of the 
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tent about the same time ? No; because towards the sea where the 
princess opened, the princess opened just as little as to put out her upper 
parts, her neck or shoulders. 

Was there any coiimiunicatiou between the chamber in which the prin- 
cess slept down below, and that of the Countess Oldi, when they both 
slept down below? Yes, there was a communication to pass from 
.tlie room of the Countess Oldi to that of the princess. 

Without going through the dining-room? Yes. 

^Ir. Denman requested their lordships to put a question to 
the witness, which under the leave of the house was proposed 
as follows : 

What is the name of your ship at Messina? 11 Vero Fidelc. 

Docs it belong to the port of Messina? She does. 

What are tlie names of your partners ? Only Jagoiiio ^Milanase 

Lord Lauderdale , — From your knowledge of the situation of tlie 
dining-room relative to the tent, could a person in that dining-room hear 
what passed in the tent when the tent was shut up? Yes, a person 
might hear well, provided they were words pronounced with their 
natural force. 

Here the examination of this witness closed, and he was 
directed to wididraw 

. LIABILITY OF WITNESSES. 

The Lord Chancellor said, llrat before the house 
separated he wished to state, that he had not failed in his duly 
in applying to the highest sources of information on the point 
how far prosecutions might be supported against witnesses 
examined in the course of this proceeding. He understood, 
most unqiieslionably, that those prosecutions could be 
maintained ; but he had not put to the same sources any 
question as to the effect or the exercise of the privileges of 
the house, should it interpose to prevent the production of 
the necessary evidence. It was material that the public mind 
should be satisfied upon this matter ; and another point of 
importance was, that in endeavouring to accomplish this 
purpose the house should not lose sight of its privileges. A 
third consideration was, that, in any resolution named on 


• The Times has it, “ Jacomo MilmitM.” 
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this subject, it should not be iin[)lied thereby that there woultl 
be any occasion to prosecute the witnesses. He purposed 
to-n^orrow to move the house to resolve, in effect, that if 
there shall be occasion for such prosecutions, the house will 
suspend its privileges, and not interpose to prevent them ; 
meaning, at the same time, to frame that resolution in such 
terms as to answer all the objects in view. Adjourned at 
live o'clock. 

HER MAJESTY’S PROGRESS TO THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

At an early hour, the people began to assemble in crowds 
in St. James's-squarc, and in the neighbourhood of the house 
of lords. Before ten o'clock, it was almost impossible to 
pass in front of her majesty’s town residence. About half- 
past nine, Mr. Alderman Wood arrived in his gig from Ham- 
mersmith. Her majesty did not arrive till a quarter or twenty 
minutes after ten. 

When her majesty arrived, the square was crowded in a 
manner never equalled on any former day. It was com- 
pletely filled with respectably dressed people, walking opposite 
to her majesty’s bouse. A line of waggons was drawn up, in 
which the places were let for hire, and were filled with 
females. As her majesty passed along, the mighty mass 
seemed simultaneously to receive animation. Hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved, and every one not immediately close to 
the carriage, was leaping up to catch a sight of the queen. 

The specimen which the public had had of the evidence 
against her majesty, seemed to have given a confidence to the 
public enthusiasm on this occasion, and she was received less 
as a person who had a battle to fight, than one whose triumph 
was assured. Her msyesty’s spirits seemed raised to the 
highest pitch by sympathy and gratitude to the affectionate 
and exulting people. At a quarter before eleven, the queen 
left her house, and proceeded to palace-yard. The state- 
carriage proceeded slowly from the pressure of the immense 
assembled multitude. At Carlton-house there were loud 
cheers, the soldiers every where presenting arms. The 
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windows were crowded with respectable persons, who joined 
most warmly in the enthusiasm of the people below. Her 
majesty was received in Palacc-yard with the usual military 
honours. About the barriers even more caution than ever 
was used in the admission of people. 

The approach of her majesty is always announced some 
time before her arrival, by the loud cheers with which she is 
greeted. This species of telegraphic communication, extends 
from Brandcnburgh-house to Palace-yard. In the latter 
place, the signal of her approach is the order to the guards to 
prepare to do the honours that are paid to royalty. 

At a quarter past eleven o’clock the queen’s carriage drove 
into Palace-yard. Her majesty was accompanied by Lady 
Anne Hamilton. She was dressed in black, and wore a 
white veil. Her majesty looked extremely well. In all the 
streets through which she passed, her majesty was most loudly 
and enthusiastically cheered. 

RETURN OF THE QUEEN FROM THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On her return from the house the crowds were greater,* 
and the affectionate demonstrations of the people more rap- 
turous, than on any former day. The whole of Parliament* 
street, the whole space before the barriers at Westminster-hall, 
the whole of the space about Charing-cross, and as far as St. 
James’s-squarc, was crowded to excess, and people were still 
hurrying along the Strand, anxious to testify to her majesty 
their dutiful homage and heart-felt sympathy. It was ex- 
pected that her majesty, as on former days^ would retire from 
the House of Lords at four o’clock ; she remained, however, 
on this day till near five, to the great disappointment or the 
assembled multitudes. On leaving the house she ^vas 
saluted in the accustomed manner by the niilkary, and cheered 
with the most rapturous shouts by the spectators within the 
barriers. The exclamations Go<l bless your majesty,’’ 

IMuy you triumph speedily, over all your persecutors,” were 
so generally heard, that it w'as difficult to determine what 
feeling was predominant — whether syinpathy for the sufferings 
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and admiration for the courage of her majesty^ or indignation 
at the inhuman treatment of which she has been made the 
object. Her majesty arrived at her house about five o’clock. 
In the square the reception she met with was infinitely more 
cheering than on any former occasion : the multitude was 
greater, and their enthusiasm more excited. Her majesty 
afterwards received the Bethnal-green address. The pro- 
cession with the address consisted of SO coaches. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

SEVENTH DAY— THURSDAY, AUGUST U. 

' About a quarter before ten o’clock the Lord Chancellor 
took his seat. 

The counsel being introduced to the bar in the usual form, 
a new witness was called, viz., Vincenzo Gargiulo. 

The Earl of Darnley made some observations on the pro- 
priety of ascertaining whether witnesses when examined, had 
any communication with the other witnesses. 

The witness was then sworn. 

Mr. Williams did not intend to state any thing which 
might seem to arise from a wish to provoke a discussion on 
any question which it might be supposed their lordships had 
already decided ; but he wished to call their attention to a point 
which he conceived had not yet been under their consideration, 
and consequently not in any degree argued. He did not 
mean to say, that upon a witness being sw’orn it was com- 
petent to institute a particular inquiry respecting his creed ; 
it was in general held sufficient that he professed a belief in a 
future state. But, on the other hand, cases had occurred in 
which the Judges had held, that a person wdio appeared to 
give evidence in a court of justice, ought to be sworn in tiiat 
mode, and with those ceremonies which were most, binding 
to his consci’ence. There was a very important case on this 
subject in Cowpei’s Rep'>rts,which he should briefly mention, 
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as it was not necessai7 for him to trouble their lordships with 
the details. It was the case of Oinichuiid and Barker, in which 
a question arose, whether a person having no idea of the 
Christian religion, could be a competent witness at all, if 
sworn, in an English court. In considering this question, all 
the judges, without exception, including also the Lord- 
Ciiancellor, gave it as their opinion, oaths onglit to be ad- 
ministered to witnesses according to the ceremonies of their 
own religion ; and they went upon this ground — that when 
a person was to be sworn, it ought to be with those cere- 
monies which he believed most binding on his conscience. 
In that case, which is referred to in Cowper's Reports, the 
chief-justice and the other judges held that, upon the prin- 
ciples of the common law, there was no particular form 
essential to an oath to be taken by a witness ; but that, as the 
purpose of it was to bind his conscience, every man of 
every religion should be bound by that form, which he thinks 
will bind his conscience niost.^' If a Chinese, or a Gentoo, 
or a Mahometan, took an oath according to the forms of 
English courts, lie probably would not think it the most 
binding on his conscience. He conceived that this view of 
llie subject was very important ; for if a witness were sworn 
in a way different from that to which he >vas accustomed in his 
own country, the effect might be that of relieving his con- 
science from the actual obligation of an oath. It was there- 
fore proper, whatever migln be the religion of the witness, 
whether Chinese, Gentoo, or Mahometan, that he should swear 
in the manner which was likely to be most binding on his 
conscience. 

The Lord-Chancellor observed, that if the witness be- 
lieved the form in which he was sworn, binding on bim to 
speak the truth, that was sufficient, and he could not be ex- 
amined on that point further. If he did not believe in a 
future state, in that case he would no^ be a competent witness 
at all. 

Mr. Williams admitted that, generally speaking, no farther 
question could be put, if the witness acknowledged the 

T. 
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oath he took to be binding. He knew that Mr. Justice 
Buller had refused to allow a witness to be asked whether he 
believed in the Gospel, when he had acknowledged that he 
believed in a future slate : but this did not apply to the 
present objection. He apprehended that the counsel in this 
important case, had a right to inquire of the witness, whether 
according to the mode of swearing in his own country under 
the forms of law to which he was accustomed, there were 
not certain ceremonies whicli he believed to be essential to 
the administration of an oath, and the v ant of which would 
be regarded by him as an important deficiency. It surely 
would never be thought sufficient to swear a Gentoo uj)on 
the Gofspel. He thought, therefore, that he niight be per- 
mitted to ask the vvitnevSS, whetlier he did not think the mode 
of adminislering an oath in his own country necessary. He 
did not mean to impugn llie witness’s religious belief : he 
only wished to know whether, in the language of Chief- 
Justice Parker, in the case to which he had referred, the 
witness had been most solemnly sworn.’' 

Mr. Brougham quoted the case in Cowper to which we 
have already referred. Lord Mansfield, in citing the case of 
Omichund and Barker, had stated, that the principle was then 
admitted, that every man of every religion should be bound 
by that form which he thought w'ould bind his conscience 
most. He would suppose the case of an Englishman in 
Turkey or in China called on to give evidence in a criminal 
case, as a Chinese some years ago had been at the Admiralty 
sessions, held at the Old Bailey. On that occasion a por- 
celain saucer was given to the Chinese, which he held up ; 
and on some w^ords being repeated by the interpreter, ho 
threw it down and broke it. This was the form of the most 
solemn imprecation in his own country, and on that account 
itic judges held it to be a proper mode of administering an 
oath. Now suppose an English seaman were to have a 
saucer put into his hand in a Chinese court, and were de- 
sired to go through such a ceremony as that to which he had 
alluded, would it be reasonable to regard that mode of ad* 
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ministering an oath sufficiently solemn in his eyes, because, 
from respect to the court, or from other motives, he did not 
object to be so sworn ? He might indeed think the oath 
binding, -but would it not be wiser in the court to swear him, 
not in the manner which he said was sufficient, but in that 
which they knew he held to be most binding to his con- 
science ? 

The Lord-Chancellor wished the counsel to state to the 
house, the nature of the questions they wished to put to the 
witness. 

Mr. Williams wished him to be asked whether he had 
ever been examined as a witness in his own country. If he 
had not, whether he had ever seen any person so examined ; 
whether there were any ceremonies used in his own country 
in administering an oath which had not been observed here, 
aiMi which he thought binding on his conscience. 

The Lord*Clianccllor, after consulting for some time 
with the judges, said that the witness might be asked whether 
he considered the oath which had now been administered 
to liiin finally binding on his conscience ; but that no other 
questions could be asked. 

Ix)rd Erskiue agreed that the legal question was, whether 
tlic oath taken by the witness w as binding on his conscience ? 
11 is lordship stated, in illustration, a case in which he had 
been himself concerned; but the particulars could not be 
collected below the bar. 

Mr. Brougham wished it to be understood, that the 
objection was not made because it was expected the witness 
might say he was not bound, but because it was desirable to 
ascertain w hether there was any other form by which he might 
be more bound. 

Lord Erskine, as we understood, thought that it miglit be 
asked the witness whether the oath he had now taken, or any 
other, w'ould be most binding. 

Earl Grey proposed to have it put to him, whether any 
other form of oath would be more bindino' on his conscience. 

o 

Ijord Kedeadale said, if the mode in which the oath had 
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been administered to the \i’itness was wrong, then all the 
foreign witnesses that had given evidence in courts of justice, 
in his experience, had been improperly sworn. 

Earl Grey proposed to refer it to the judges, whether the 
witness might not be asked, if there was any mode of swear- 
ing which he thought more binding on his conscience. 

The Lord-Chancellor put the question in this form— 
Whether, if a witness has been asked in the courts below, 
whether he considers an oath which has been administered 
to him binding on his conscience, he can also be asked 
whether any other mode would be more binding ? 

Lord Erskine and the Lord-Chancellor made a few obser- 
vations which we could not hear. The latter alluded to the 
case of a witness objecting to the form of the oath himself, 
as had sometimes been done by persons from Scotland, who 
refused, to kiss the book. Here, however, the witness made 
no objection to the form. 

The Earl of Liverpool believed that questions could only 
with propriety be put to a witness when he himself refused 
to take the oath. It appeared to him that it would be quite 
irregular to put any question of the nature proposed, when 
the witness made no objection to the form of the oath him- 
self. 

Here there was a cry of Go on ! go on 1” 

The question being delivered to the judges, they withdrew 
to deliberate. 


SEPARATION OF WITNESSES. 

The Earl of Darnley expressed an anxious desire to know 
whether any adequate means w^ere taken by those who had 
the care of the witnesses, to prevent their association and 
iiiter-comnumication, after their examination at the bar. He 
thought it highly desirable that a witness going from their 
lordships’ bar, should not be suffered to converse upon the 
evidence he had given among the other witnesses who had 
not been examined. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that he cou d not see how 
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it was possible so to keep the witnesses so as to prevent their 
associating together occasionally ; all that could be done was 
done ; which was, to separate the parties as much as was 
possible, and the person who had the care of each set of 
witnesses to give them the strongest injunction not to con- 
verse together in any manner upon the subject of this trial, 
or any evidence connected with it. He was perfectly sure 
nothing else could be done beyond what he had mentioned. 

The Earl of Darnley said he was not convinced by what 
had fallen from the noble earl, but that still some arrangement 
might be adopted to promote the object he had in view. 
Surely the examined could be kept apart from the unex- 
amined. Injunction without separation, he considered per- 
fectly useless. If it were not right and practicable to keep 
ihe witnesses separate, the solemnity of an injunction to them 
not to converse upon the evidence was ludicrous. The real 
object could never be effected but by separation, and he still 
thought that was practicable. 

The Earl of Liverpool persevered in repeating, that it was 
absolutely impossible to carry into eflfect that complete separa- 
tion which the noble earl called for. To ask the witnesses at 
either side not to associate together in any manner was al- 
together impossible. Let their lordships just consider for a 
moment the ordinary course respecting witnesses at the com- 
mon assize. Did they not always find that the witnesses at 
either side, if they came from the same part of the country, 
generally associated together at the same inn i In fact it was 
(juitc unavoidable. The advantage or the disadvantage of the 
practice, whichever w'ay it turned, was mutual ; both sides of 
course had it. There was nothing else than an injunction to 
the witnesses which could be accomplished, for an absolute 
separation, so as to exclude the possibility of their conversing 
together at one moment or another, and more particularly 
when applied to strangers, was, he must repeat, altogether 
impracticable. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that the only answer he had to 
give the noble carl's attempt at making any analogy between 
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what was clone here with witnesses, and what was done at 
the ordinary assize, was this — that there was no resemblance 
between the present mode of proceeding and any other which 
ever took place. 

Tiie Earl of Essex trusted that as much care as was pos- 
sible should be taken to prevent the witnesses from conversing 
respecting the evidence already given. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, they were already enjoined to 
abstain from conversing respecting it. 

The Earl of Ilarrowby concurred in opinion with his noble 
friend who spoke last, that an absolute separation of the 
witnesses was actually impossible. The inconvenience alluded 
to was certainly muUial, and utterly unavoidable. 

The Earl of Darnley could not help trespassing upon their 
lordships with one word more. Two individuals had been 
already examined ; ought not their lordships to state that 
they should be separated from the other witnesses at present ? 
He trusted, at least, that Theodore Majocchi should not be 
permitted to have free intercourse with Madame Dumont 
(a laugh), of whom he had spoken in his evidence. He 
merely wished tliat they should not be permitted to com- 
municate together. 

The Lord-Chancellor said he should take this opportunity 
of submitting to their lordships such a resolution as fie had 
mentioned yesterday. He would read it, and their lordships 
could tlieii determine upon its application to the purpose for 
which it was framed. 

On the motion of the Lord-Chancellor, the following re- 
solution was agreed to : — 

That in case any prosecutions shall be commenced in 
any courts after the conclusion of the proceedings in this 
house, touching the bill entitled * an act’ (reciting the title), 
against any witness or witnesses who shall have been ex- 
amined at the bar of this house in support of or against the 
said bill, touching any testimony given by such witness or 
witnesses at the bar of this house in respect thereto, this 
house, any privileges of this house notwithstanding, consents 
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that evidence may be given thereof in any such prosecutions, 
and also that evidence may be given of all such proceedings 
of this house, toucliing the said bill, as may be required to be 
given in the said courts in support of, or in defence, in such 
prosecutions.” 

The judges returned after an absence of twenty minutes, 
and the Chief-justice of the King’s-bench (Abbott) informed 
the house, that; the judges now present had considered the 
questions submitted for their opinion by their lordships, viz.-^ 

If a witness produced in the courts of law, without ob- 
jecting to it, takes the oath in the usual form in which it is 
administered, he can be asked, whether he considers the oath 
he has taken as binding upon his conscience ? — and whether 
he can be asked, whether any other mode of swearing would 
be more binding on his conscience than the oath he has 
taken ? 

The judges were of opinion, respecting the first question, 
that, although a witness should have taken the oath in the 
usual form, he may, nevertheless, be afterwards asked whether 
he thinks it is binding upon his conscience. But that, if the 
witness sliall answer in the affirmative, that he thinks the oath 
he has so taken is binding in the manner in which it has been 
administered to him, he cannot then be asked if any other 
mode of administering the oath would be more binding. The 
judges were of opinion, that if a witness says he believes the 
oath to be binding in the manner in which he has taken it, he 
in fact solemnly swears to speak the truth in his evidence ; he 
appeals to the Divine Being for the truth he is about to utter ; 
and having done that, it is unnecessary to inquire respecting 
any other mode of swearing.” 

The Cliief-justice, in delivering this opinion, said tliat the 
judges had, in considering their opinion, had occasion to con- 
sult the authorities in some of the books, which was the occa- 
sion of their having detained iheir lordships a short time longer 
than they otherwise would have done. 

The witness vvas then examined by the Solicitor-General 
through the interpretation of the Marchese di Spineto. 
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, Were you master of the polacca called the Industry ? Yes. 

Are you also the owner of that vessel ? Yes, 1 am also the owner; 
but she is now no longer called the Industry, but is called a Praam, be- 
cause I have turned her into a Brigantine*. 

Was that vessel engaged for the purpose of conveying the princess of 
Wales and her suite on the voyage from Augusta to Tunis, and after- 
wards to Greece I This polacca was hired at Messina, where she was 
fitted out, and at Augusta her royal highness embarked for Tunis and 
Greece. 

Before her royal highness embarked on board the vessel at Augusta, 
had the arrangement of the cabins been made by you ? Yes, the dis- 
tribution of the cabins was made at Messina. 

Before the princess embarked on board the vessel for the voyage at 
Augusta, did she, attended by Pergami, come on board the vessel ? 
She came at Augusta. 

Did she view the arrangement of the cabins which had been made 
by you? She did ; nay, she ordered the door in the dining-room to 
be closed. 

Before that door was closed, liow many doors led from the body of the 
vessel into the dining-room ? Two, one to the right and another to 
the left. 

Which of the two doors was it that she directed to be closed ? The 
door that was on the left. 

. Do you mean on the left, as you look tow'ards the prow of the vessel ? 
On the left, when from the poop you look to the prow. 

In what way was that door closed, was it merely locked or was it 
closed up, so as not to be opened during the voyage ? It was 
nailed up. 

Was there any cabin contiguous to the dining-room on that side of 
the vessel where the door was nailed up ? Tlierc was the line of the 
cabins that ran towards the prow, which formed the line on the left 
hand of the ship. 

Can you tell, after the suite embarked on board the vessel, who it 
was that occupied that cabin nearest the door which had been so 
closed ? The two maids. Mademoiselle Dumont and Mademoiselle 
Brunett 

Can you tell us who occupied the cabin on tlie opposite side next to 
the door that was left open ? Pergami. 

After the door had been closed, in the manner you have described, 


* Our reporter has given the answer thus : — Yes, I aOi also the owner; 
but the vessel is no longer called la Indastria , — she is called the jLbravM 
siuce the time slie was converted into a brigantine 
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was there any mode of going into the dining-room from the body of 
the vessel, except through that door that was near the cabin of 
Pergami ? There was the ladder that came from the deck into the. 
dining-room, and there was the door which led near to Pergami's 
room. 

Did the ladder which came from the deck go directly down into the 
dining-room, or was there a door at the foot of it shutting the steps 
from the dining-room ? The ladder came directly into the dining- 
room, but at the top there was a hatchway, which, when it was 
desired to be shut up or closed, might be closed to stop the communica- 
tion. 

Then when that hatchway was closed was there any other communi- 
cation except through the door by the cabin of Pergami ? There was 
no other. 

Beyond the dining-room, towards the stern of the vessel, how many 
cabins were there ? There was another room divided into two apart- 
ments, on the right hand was the bed of the princess, on the left the bed 
of the dame d'honneur. 

What kind of bed was it that the princess occupied, was it a single 
bed, or was it a double bed ? Two sofiis joined together, that would 
make together six palms and a half j it was about the breadth of six 
feet and a half. 

Did Pergami continue to occupy the cabin so assigned to him for the 
voyage, or did he afterwards change his sleeping apartment ? A few 
nights he slept in his own cabin, then he passed to sleep in the dining- 
room upon another sofa. 

Where was the sofa, on which Pergami slept in the dining-room after 
he had thus changed, situate ? On the right hand. 

Was it so situated that a person lying in the bed occupied by the prin- 
cess would be seen by a person lying in the bed occupied by Pergami, 
or was it not ? If the door of the room of the princess had been open 
they >vould have seen ea. Ii other. 

Do you know the length of an English foot ? I do. 

About how many English feet, not speaking with perfect accuracy, 
were they from eacli other ? Ten or twelve feet. 

Did any person sleep in the dining-room, or within or beyond the din- 
ing-room towards the scern, except Pergami, the princess, and the 
Countess ofOldi? Pergami slept in the dining-room ; her royal 

highness slept in the room in the stem on the right hand, and the dame 
d'honneur slept in the stern in the room on the left hand. 

Did this occupation of beds continue during a great part of the 

oyage ? 

Mr. Williams objected to the question as leading 
T. 2 Q 
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Mr, iSoiicicor-ffeticruL — Mow loiiff, to the host of your recollection, did 
that occupation of tlie beds continue? TillJuiie; tlie princess came 
on board towards the end of March, and it continued till June ; then at 
the departure from (Constantinople, the air became warmer, and the 
princess preferred to sleep on deck under a tent ; but after her departure 
Srom Jatfii, where seven horses with two asses were brought on board, 
she always slept on board on the deck under the tent. 

What bed or beds were placed upon the deck under the tent of which 
you have spoken ? A sofa for the bed of the princess, and a travelling 
bed that the princess hatl was put up for Perganii. 

\ou have told us that until the month of June, the princess and Per- 
gami slept below ; and you have told i\% that after leaving Jaffa the prin- 
cess continued to sleep on deck under tliis tent ; w hen' did Pergami sleep 
after the leaving of Jaffa ? Linder the tent together with the princess 
iu the two different beds. 

Mr. Brougham stated that there was a ditTeience in the 
interpretation. 

Mr. Solicit('r-GeiK’ral. — Have the goodness to repeat in 
Italian what the answer was. 

Interpreter. — Sotto la tenda unito alia priticipessa,” add' 
ing condiie letti devisi. ^ I have said under the tent, unito,” 
I have explained to your lordships, that I took it as an adverb 

together and in order that vour lordships should not 
mistake iny meaning, 1 said he means, together with the 
princess, but not in the same bed ; and 1 immediately ap- 
plied to the witness, and he told me that he meant in the 
two beds. 

Mr. Cohen. — My only objection was, that “ unito” would 
mean joined. 

Mr. Solicitor- fjeneral-^Uow \omr Jij Pf*rgami ronlinne to sleep in 

this manner? Until they laiulc.d at the Porto d’Anzu in the Pope’s 
dominions, thii'tv inik s beyond Terraeiiii. 

At night was the tent open, or was it closed ail round ? During the 
night the tent was closed, shut as a pavilion. 

Who was it lh.it usually cIosimI the tent at night ? I was commanded 
to close it, and 1 commanded to oihers. 

Was it so completely closed, that persons on the dock could not see 
within, or was it all open ? It was my care to (dose all openings ; and 
when I could not do it with curtains, I did it with pins. 

Interpreter. — By curtains, I understand him to mean sails. 

What de you mean hy curtains? Other pieces of sail. 
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About what time in the morning was the tent usually oj>t?iiecl ? About 
tight. 

Were you often present at Uic time when it was opened? Often 
1 was. 

Did you upon those occasions see flic princess in the tent at the time 
ol' the opening? Yes. 

Upon those occasions was she always up, or sometimes on her bed ? 
For the most part 1 have seen her sitting on the bed. 

At the times when the tent was opened, and when you were present, 
where was Pergami ? Under the tent cominir out. 

Was he always eiil irely dressed, or iu what manner ? I have alw ays 
seen him entirely dressed. 

In what species of dress have you so seen him? On deck he went 
with a Grecian robe of silk, which he bought at St. Jean d’Acre; but 
wIkui he went on shore, eitlier he wore a coat, or was dressed as a 
colonel. 

After the tent was closed at night, in the manner you have described, 
w as any light occasionally or generally left within the tent ? No. 

It was not asked whether any light remained under the tent all the 
night, but whether there was any light there at the time the t(*nt was 
closed, to the best of your recollection? When the tent was closed 
if there were light airs, no wind, the light was given from out of the 
tent; if it blew hard, then the light was carried away by the ladder. 

Can you recollect who it was that was in the habit of taking the light 
*Vom out of the tent u^kiii those occasions, when it was delivered out 
upon the deck ? Whoever was present; sometim s I have taken it 
myself. 

How long, to tlic best of your recollection, did the light usually 
remain after the tent was closed ? Ten or tw elve minutes ; it remaiuod 
a short time. 

Do you know who it was that usually handed the light out? 
IVrgami. 

Do you recollect whether in the day-time the princess sometimes sat 
or lay upon the bed under the bmt? Often; she ordered that the 
tent might be made as a pavilion, bei' .use in the morning it was raised 
up as a ceiling. (An awning). 

You have told tiieir lordshiim, that tlic pritieess often sat or lay on the 
bed during the day-time, did she do this after dinner ? > es, after 

dinner. 

Have you seen Pergami there ^ t the same time? Yes. 

Ln the day-time? Yes, during th^ day. 

Have you ever received any directions during lU'. day-time, w hen ihe 
printers and Pergami were under the teul, as to closing it ? Vcr. 

2 y a 
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Have you in consequence of tliose (lirections closed the tent with the 
princess and Pcrganii within it? Yes. 

Did yon do this frequently, or only seldom after dinner? In 
detail, 1 cannot say always or seldom, but it was three or four tiints 
a week 

W itii the princess and Pergami both inside the tent? Both the 
princess and Pergami. 

Can you state upon those occasions about how long the tent was 
conlinucd closed ? About half an hour, a quarter of an hour, or an 
hourj the time w'as not certain, not the same length of time always. 

You have told their lordships you have seen the princess on the bed 
ill the day-time, at the lime when you were closing the tent ? Some- 
times I saw her upon the bed ; sometimes 1 saw her standing when the 
tent was closing. 

As to Pergami? For the most part he was lying on the small 
bed. 

Did you close tiie tent leaving them so? Yes. 

Have you on any one of those occasions seen Pergami afterwards come 
out from the tent? 1 have. 

In what po.sitiun have you seen Pergami lying on the bed ; have yon 
ever seen him lying on his buck, on his side, or how ? Dying on 
his back. 

Do you remember, on any occasion when vou saw Pergami lying on 
his back, gi the manner you have descrilx'd, receiving any directions 
from Ifie princess as to closing the tent? 1 remember that Pergami 
was lying on the bed on his back, her royal highness sitting near Per- 
gami ; the Count Scavini was walking near Ihe tent, on the opposite 
side, and, having received the order for closing the tent. Count .Sca- 
vhii delivered this order to me. 

Did you, in con8e(|uence of this, close the tent upon the princess and 
Pergami, so lying as you have describeti? Yes. 

Do yon remember Pergami afterwards coming out of tent? Yes. 

About Jjow long after? About the time 1 have mentioned, a 
quarter of an hour, half an hour, or an hour; this happened many 
times. 

Upon the particular o<’casion to which you have now referred, o( 
being directed by S. uvini to close the tent, do you remember afterwards 
Pergaiiii coming out; and liow long was it after you closed the tent 
before he so came out? About a quarter of an hour. 

Did the princess ever take a bath on board the vessel ? She <li<h 

Did she do that more than once, to your recollection? More 
than once. 

*)o \ou remember her going below for that purjwsc ? Yes. 
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Sl:ite who went below with her? Pergami. 

Upon all occasions whicli you remember of the princess going below 
for the purpose of taking a bath, was she or was she not acconif allied 
by Pergami ? I have alwa}s seen her accompanied by Pergamb 
not only when she was to take bath, but for ^any other thing she 
wa.s doing. 

\V ere there other occasions then, besides the bath, that rendered it 
necessary for the princess to go below? Tlie greatest reason was 
that for going to the Water-closet; for the water-closet was down 
below. 

I'or whatever purpose she went below, was she, or was she not, 
alwass, to the best of your recollection, accompanied by Pergami? 
She was. 

Have you at any time seen Pergami sitting on the deck ? Yes, 

Have you ever seen the princess with him upon those occasions? I 
have seen Pergami sitting on a gun, and the princess sitting on his 
knees, and that they were kissing. 

Has this kissing, to )Our personal knowledge, been only once, or 
more than once ? More than once I have seen them. 

Wlieri tlie princess walki d, did she take the arm of any person, and 
if so, of whom ? The princess walking took the left arm of Pergami 
for the most, nay, always, for I have never seen her take the arm of any 
one else. 

Have you ever seen, during the voyage, any jokes, any tiling jocular, 
done by Pergami ? 1 have. 

Did you ever see this in the presence of the princess? I have 
seen it. 

Describe what it is you allude to? 1 have seen him once, under 
the Grecian robe that he had, put some cushions and pillows, and make 
some motions to make her royal highness kiugh. 

Where were those cushion.' placed ; in what part ? Round his belly. 

Do you know what that was to represiMit ? 

Mr. Williams had no objection that the witness should 
describe facts as long as the Solicitor-general pleased ; but to 
draw inferences was, he apprehended, the province of their 
lordships. 

The Soliciior-goncral thought his question a fair one. 

The Lord-Chancellor. — Ask the witness if lie knows what 
was meant to be represented. 

you know what was meant to be represented ? He wanted 
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to play some apish trick to make her royal highness laugh, and the 
people who were present. 

The Solicitor-general. — That is no answer. 

Mr. Williams. — It is not the answer, I suppose, which iny 
learned friend wants ; and in that case, of course, the question 
must be put again. 

Mt\ Solxcitor^general, — Do you 'know what lliost^ cushions, placed in 
the manner you have described, were intended to imitate ? As far as 
I know, it was a buflbon trick, 

After this tent was erected upon the deck, in the manner you have 
described, where was the princess in the habit of dining ? Under the 
same tent. 

Who usually dined with the princess under the tent? Generally 
it was Pergarni, and always Pergamt. 

Did those two persons generally dine alone, or with some other 
(person ? Sonielimcs they dined alone, sometimes there dined William, 
one that was reported to t>o the son of her royal highness. 

What was William called, either by her royal highness, or in the prc. 
sence of her royal highness? Some called him William, some called 
him Priucipino, the little prince, or the young prince, and sometimes I 
have seen her royal highness, when she was going to bed, give him 
some token of affection, as a mother does to her child. 

During the time that the princess and Pergarni slept on deck during 
the night, where did the little Victorine sleep? As the room for the 
maids was for two maids, so when her royal highness wanted to skep on 
deck, one of those maids went to sleep in her royal highness's room, and 
Victorine went to sleep in the same room with her. 

Do you mean in the cabin of the princess Iwlow the deck, and adjoin- 
ing to the dining-room you have before described ^ Yes. 

Do yon rememljer the Christian name of Pergarni ? Bartholomew, 
whose festival is to*day. 

Do you remember any thing that took place on Saint Bartholomew's 
day, on the voyage in question ? 1 remember to have been at anchor 

at Syracuse from the Holy Land, and that night there was a general 
illumination on the ship, as far as it was possible ; Pergarni rendered the 
crew all merry, they all got drunk, and be gave a dollar a-pieee to each 
of the sailors; there was no other thing. 

Do you remember any shouts f When they were drunk, the sailors 
shouted “ Live the Princess,** ** Live the Chevalier.*' 

While this was going on, tliosc rejoicings and iliose shouts, what were 
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the princess and the chevalier doing, vvcre they together ? Perganii 
was walking on ftic deck applauding the sailors, the princess was sitthig 
under the tent, which was raised like a ceiling 

Do you remember the princess walking about at that time on the 
deck? I remember her also walking, for she could not be always 
sitting. 

With whom did she walk ? With Pergami. 

Did she merely walk side by side, or arm in arm ? Arm in arm. 

Do you remember Pergami landing at Tcrracina? i remember to 
have seen him embark in the Launch which I sent on shore, and I re- 
member to have seen the Launch return without Pergami. 

How long did he remain a^iit ? Three days. 

About what time of the day or tlie night was it he returned ? Du- 
ring the night at Porto d*Anza. 

About what hour ? About ten o'clock. 

Was the princess on board at tliat time ? The princess was on 
board, and under the tent. 

Where did Pergami go upon his coming on board ? The princess 
went to meet him at the top of the ladder, and they went both together 
under the tent. 

Was the tent afterwards •closed ? They supped first, and after- 
wards the tent was closed, and they went to lie down, and in the morn- 
ing they landed. 

Did they remain under the tent all night ? Yes. 

Did you go on shore at Jaffa or at St. Jean d’Acre ? 1 have landed 

nt St. Jean d’Acre and at Jaffa. 

Did you go on the journey to Jerusalem with the princess or not ? 
No. 

No part ? I saw her mount, and then T went on board, and they 
took the road to Jerusalem, and I returned on board. 

On the return of Pergami on board the vessel, after the return from 
Jerusalem, do you know whether or not he had any new title or order ? 
Ves, he had the order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Any other ? No other but on board was instituted the order of St. 
Caroline which had been spoken of at Jerusalem. 

Do you know from any thing you heard from the princess, or in the 
presence of the princess, what rank Pergami had in that order of St. 
Caroline ; what station he held ? Grand master of the order. 

Have you ever in Italy been exrmiiied by any person us to the con- 
duct of the princess and Pergami during this voyage ? Yes, I have 
been. 

At what place? At Milan. 
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Do you know the nnnic of the gentleman by whom or before you 
were examined ? Yes, by the advocate Vimercati. 

Was Colonel Brown present? He was. 

About what time were you so exauiined? The Utter end of 
Deternber. 

Last year? Yes. 

Where did you go to after you had been so examined ? 1 went to 

Naj^les. 

Did you go about your own affairs, or what? Yes, about my own 
affairs. 

Were you aftcrwartls applied to to iconic here ? I Wiis. 

Where were, yon at that time ? At Naples. 

When were you so applied to, as nearly as you can recollect ? On 
the 2 1st of June I was asked to come here, and as this journey was too 
long, and could not be done on account of my liealth, for I suffer the 
gout, I gave to our minister a certificate of two physicians to exempt 
myself from it; the minister commanded me to come, and also made me 
to be commanded by the minister at Milan, the Marchese Circelli, who 
has given me a letter for the Neapolitan ambassador. 

Mr. Williams objected to these questions on the original 
examination. 

The counsel were informed that those questions would be 
more applicable in re-exaininalion, if the cross-examinatioH 
led to them. 

Mr. Solicitor-(f€iieral . — Where is your vessel at present? iMy 
ship at present is on her way from Auplia to Naples; iiiy interest did 
not allow me to rome here, for my ship was loaded on my account, and 1 
had given orders that she should be unloaded at Reggio. 

CROSS-EXAMINED MY MR. WILLIAMS. 

When did you leave the ship of which you have been last spcakinglo 
c ome here ? I have left oft’ sailing^ and I have given myself to trade, 
so tl»at my ship wa.s loaded on my own account; I had an inlc?rest in haft 
the cairgoof my ship; that very ship wliicli carried her royal liighncss is 
now commanded by Jiacomo Pettutuzzi *. 

If yon are rightly understood, you are now the owner or part owne r 
of the ve^iscl, and not the captain ? I nrn the owner of the ship 
the cargo 1 have left when I came here, one half of that cargo was my 
own. 


Some of the Journals have it, ** Pallusterzo.' 
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You are understood to have said that a certain person whom you 
have named is captain of that vessel now ? Jiaconio Pettotuzzi is the 
captain wlioni [ had appointed. 

hioni what place was it that you came to England^ as you did not 
come from )our sliipV 1 was at Naples, 

Is that the place to which >ou belong ; is that your town ? Naples 
is my native emiiitry, but I dwell in the Piana di .Sorento. 

Who was it that applied to you to come to this country? The 
minister sent a messenger to find me, because iny commercial affairs are 
at Naples. 

Did you see the minister ? 1 did. 

Name him? Sir WiHiam A’Court, the English ambassador at 
Naples. 

Have you made any bargain with any person as to the sum you are to 
have? Yes, 1 have. 

Have you made this agreement with the minister? During the 
five days that 1 have been at Naples, endeavouring not to come, ! have 
told ail my circumstances to the minister; but the minister being coii* 
vinced of my situation, has appointed to me a thousand dollars a month ; 
hut 1 have already lost four thousand, ber ause the cargo that 1 have sent 
to discharge at H< ggio 1 have not sold at a price which 1 ought to hare 
sold it 1 have advanced money to Manfredonia to buy another cargo^ 
and that Inis remained utiempIo}ed ; and the minister has given me this 
paper at the last moment when I set out. 

Do }ou uiidcrstaud English ? No. 

How often have you !)ceu in England before, if ever? EigkteMi 
months before; I was once before in England with my ship. 

Were you ever before that in England ? No. 

Only once then ? Once before this ; this is the second time. 

Have you received any money in itdvance, or is this sum you speak of 
m expectiiicy ? I have received one month. 

Ill advance? I received at Milan. 

1 understand you to say that you no longer go with the vessel, but 
that you have a captain on board that vessel ; how is it that the captaia 
could not go with the vessel without }ou? The captain navigates 
the ship without me, but he receives the‘brder from me, and as toon at 1 
am atisent he cannot receive such an order, and acts according to hit 
pleasure. 

If you are understood right, you left the vessel actually performing a 
voyage ? I left niv ship which had sai«ed from Manfredonia to go to 
Reggio, where she was going to discharge her cargo; after having 
arrived hero i*have learned that itiy captain hat told the cargo at leaf 
T. H 
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per bushel than was the pna'^ at Jive carlini less per bushel than was 
the price. 

Interpreter, — Five carlini i^' abcuit twciify-fivc pence, as a 
carliiii is live pence of ibis conntrv. 

Mr. Williams. — Perhaps you have made a more prolitaLle 
voyage here. [Order , order), 

IJo you mean (o sav, that if you uid not come to England it would 
have made any dilioja nee as to (Ik' sale of tliat cargo? Yes, that for 
one reason ; a sceoiul re;. son, if 1 InnI not set out for Ibigl.md I would 
have conlinued my commeit i;d atfairv', fnr I have left my country just at 
tlio time ofllie li:\ivest', and I advaiua d inotiey to Manfredoma to buy 
('orn, and by this time, if I had not t ome liere, I would have gained as 
much as to compensate me for the loss o'’ eight thousand dollars \Jiich I 
made in 1h<* y(Mr ISIS. 

Explain, if you can, how your coming to J'.ngland makes any diib - 
rence as to the profit or loss of that vovagi V ^ i .s; 1 had onlered the 
captain to sell the cargo at not less than twenty-four c nrlini per bushel ; 
the captain having arrived :il HegL;io, ami hearing tinst I liad gone away, 
has taken upon hims<'lf to s( II at twenty-one earlini, and siiiee my arri- 
val here, ( liiive heard that the price of corn u as r.dsed to tvM iity*si\ 
carlini, and now I am told it h. s ;e:ulud nearly to thirty. 

Do you mean to state that \< ur being here .dl’ecls the price of corn m 
Italy? (A mnrmiir thinxtjh ihc ltoitsr\ 

Mr. Williams was nut an an- that this rjucstion was ine- 
gular. 

The Lord Cliancellor, — There is no ulijection to the learned 
counsel’s (question. 

Mr. W illiams observed, that it was usual for silence to be 
observed in those eourls with which lie was tamiliar — in those 
courts wliere the judges presided ; their lordships would there- 
fore excuse liim if he did not cpiite undersland the interi uplion. 

The Marquis of Downshire was of opinion that every indul- 
gence and facility should b(f extended to iho learned gentlemen 
who were engaged in this investigation. (Jf/ear, hear.) ft 
wns on this occasion the duly of the house to act with the 
utmost impartiality, ( Hear, hear.) Every part of the pro- 
ceedings now pending before their lordships should be marked 
with the greatest possible atlenliou ; and it was of essential 
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importance to the interests of justice that the evidence of both 
sides should be given with the utmost dearness. {Hear, hear,) 

The Earl of Liverpool certainly thought, that, when any 
question struck noble lords to be objectionable, the objection 
should be openly made, instead of manifesting any expression 
of feeling. A contrary course made that sort of impression 
on those who were not accustomed to their lordships* pro- 
ceedings, which created embarrassment, lie was sure that 
no intention existed, on the pjii t of any noble lord, to produce 
such an effect. But he conceived that their lordships ought 
to have a proper command over themselves, and that an entire 
silence shoold b(^ maintained, except where a just reason for 
iiiterruption could be shown; anil, in that case, the reason 
should be stated, (//tvi;*, hear.) lie made ibis observation, 
without alluding to any particular examination or tuoss-exa- 
inination, l)ut applied it to the whole of these proceedings. 
(Hear, hear.) 

?fr. Wiliiums. — riien you mean fo state, that the captain has dis- 
ol)( yed your ordius, and that vou have in eonscfinence lost the sum you 
have stalfd V It would have b^en a disobedieuee if i bad been pre- 
sciil ; but as I was not present, he !»as not foreseen; 1 would have fore- 
se<*n ; and lie lias sufil'icd himself to be tlei eivcd by tlioive who were 
present, and has caused me tied lo.***. 

Have \tiu not said tliat you gave, an order'to the captain? Yes. 

Which order the captain has broken? lie has disobeyed this order 
immediately after he in ard 1 had set out from Naples for England. 

Do you mean to represent, that when \cu made tlie bargain for one 
tlumsand dollars a nioutli, you Joresaw any thing of this that you have 
heartl since ? I fiave always foreseen an evir, for f did not wiiti to 
come here, not oulv on a< rouiit of niy In allli, but also on aeeouut of my 
interest. 

Where was the sale of tlie ea.go^ \t Tb 'igio. 

How far is that from Naples? lifggio is opposite Messina? on the 
straight line it is one hundred and nim ty miles distant ; by laud, going 
a i ireuitou« route, it is more than thiiehmuhed miles. 

When did you last see Gaetano Vaturzo? The last time I liave seen 
(hietano Pifturzo, was here in 

.At what time ? Two days. 

A on did not sec hmi yisti r lay ? i had not seen him before i. 5 av» 
bun lierc; I li.ul not ««een him f n- eightmv inontbs. 

When did you see Vaturzo last ; the day, hour, or the miimtc, tf you 

R 2 
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can state it? Last night we supped togetlier, and last night we slept 
together ; that is, m two rooms adjoining to each other. 

You did not breakiiist with him this morning? On the contrary, 1 
have taken my coffee with him this morning. 

You have had no talk upon the evidence that Paturzogavc yesterday? 
No, because Paturzo would not tell what he said, nor am 1 a person to 
state what 1 am obliged to say in this room. 

JDid you inquire of Paturzo what he, Paturzo, had said 9 No. 
What do you mean by saying that Paturzo would not tell you ? Be- 
cause 1 had told liim to say the plain truth that he knows, as I have 
also come into this place to say the plain truth, upon which I have taken 
my oath. 

How could you tell that Paturzo w'ould not mention what he, Paturzo, 
had mentioned here, unless you had asked Paturzo? 1 have said he 
would not tell, but I meant to say that the matter cannot (ought not) 
be told. 

Mr. Cohen said, that he agreed in this interpretation. 
Marchese cli Spineto. — I'liat the subject was of such a 
nature, that it cannot be talked about ; that is the lucaiiing in 
which Mr. Colion and ( agree. 

Mr. WiUiams . — Did anybody tell you not to speak to Paturzo about 
what Paturzo said here yesterday? No, I have told Paturzo myself, 
by my own act, without being prompted by anybody, nut to talk 
about it. 

Do I understand you right that you told Paturzo, “ Now mind, Pa- 
turzo, you and I do not say one word about your examination of yester- 
day ?” This is very natural ; for to tell to others all those things which 
we say in this house is not decent, is no', creditable. 

You say you told it of your own accord to Paturzo ; did you tell Pa- 
turzo last night or this morning, that it woul'l not be fit for you and 
Paturzo to talk about his examination of yesterday ? Y( s, upon this 
matter. 

Had you no curiosity to know from Paturzo who examined him, or 
what sort of man Mr. Attorney-general or Mr. Solicitor-genei ul u;is ? 
That docs not belong to me to ask those things; for all iny attention, 1 
have thought of notfiing else but that 1 was obliged to make ap- 
pearance before these gentlemen, these lords. 

You thought to entirely about that, that you could think and talk 
about nothing else ? Before these gentlcimen, no other. 

Hare you been in this room before? Yr s, but there were no gen 
tlemen here. 

When were you in this room before ? On Sunday. 

Who came with you ? A gentlcinan hat brought roe to shew me 
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the curiosities, not only of this room but even where tlie coronation is 
to take place, to see those places. 

Was it an Englishman, or who, who brought you ? An English 
gentleman. 

Do you know his name? who is he ? No. 

Do you know Ins person ? 1 know his person. 

Have you seen him before you came before tiieir lordships this morn- 
ing ? 1 think not. 

Have you looked about you to see? I have not. 

Should you know his name if you heard it? Because it is a person 
whom 1 know, but I should not by name ; even if his name was men- 
tioned I should not know it. 

liow often have you seen him? I liave seen him often, many 
times, but always transiently, because 1 do not understand his language, 
nor he mine. 

Dill you sec him at Milan? No. 

(.)nly .since you came into tliis country? After ariival in England. 

When did you arrive in England? On the Mtli instant. 

When w<'rc you examined as to what you had to say? I was ex- 
amined at Milan. 

Have you not been examined since you came to England ? Yes, 
but verbally so. 

Who examined you ? A gentleman whom 1 do not know. 

'Phat was not the same gentleman whoshewod you this jdace, was it? No. 

I.ook in that (jnarfor to see who it was who shewed you this place ? 
The person who is c.illed Major Domo; I do not know by what name 
he is called. 

Do you see that person ? No. 

What did you mean by (urningand pointing to that gentleman behind 
you ? Because he examined me. (Pointing to Mr. Bourchier, one of 
the itors of the Treasury.) 

Do you sec the |K*rson who shesved you the room ? I do not. 

\Vho came with you iVom Nap!t\s to this country? 1 have come 
with the king’s messenger and my own servant. 

Who paid for the expenses of the journey from Naples to this ct 
fry ? The king’s me.ssenger. 

Did y.r; see Colonel Brown before you came from Italy to this coun- 
try ? Yes. 

Were you examined then, just before your departure, by Colonel 
Brown? No; Colonel Brown examined me last year in Decembir, 
as I have said before. 

And a ecrtain lawyer, Vimerc^ti, was present, was he not ? Vcm 
Vimcrcati put Uie questions in the presence of Colonel Brow n. 
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Were your answers put down in writing ? I believe so. 

Were you sworn to the truth of them? I subscribed my name at 

the end of the paper ; but 1 did not swear to it. 

That was in the presence of Colonel Brown and Viniercati ? Yes 

Have you seen this lawyer Vimercati since you were examined ? No ; 
now that I passed through Milan I have not seen him. 

You have not seen Vimercati since you were examined by him in De- 
cember ? No. 

Did you see any other person on the subject of your testimony, except 
Colonel Brown and Vimercati ? No. 

The question refers to the subject of the Princess of Wales? I have 
seen no other but Vimercati and Colonel Brown. 

As you passed through Milan in your way hither, did you see Colonel 
Brov/n? Yes. 

Had the colonel at that time the examination which you gave and 
signed in December ? I have not seen it. 

Nor any paper at all ? No. 

Have you never seen it since December ? No. 

You have never seen the examination taken in December from that 
lime to the present ? I have not seen it, and cvmi now do 1 not see it. 


RE-EXAMINED BY MR. SOLlCl’l OR-G EN EilAL. 

You have stated the sum w hich you have received, and arc to receive, 
as a compensation for your lime and trouble and loss in coming here; 
according to the besl judgment you can form, is lli tt more or less than a 
tair compensaliori for sucli loss ? According to the success of my trade 
this year, it is not sudicient, wliat I have for w hal 1 lose. 

It was proposed as an arrangement^ that when the re-exami- 
nation of the counsel had closed, each of th 'ir lordships should 
put all the questions he had to propose, before any other lord 
put any question, and that he should not afterw ards put any 
question unless under special circumstances, and under the 
leave of the house. 

It was asserted, that llieir lordships should each in their 
turn put the questions they proposed, as far as they were pre- 
pared to*do so, but that they should not be obliged to ask per- 
mission afterwards to put other questions ; it being under- 
stood however, that their lordships should not put further 
questions, unless any thing aroae out of the further examina 
lion to occasion it. 
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EXAMINED BY THE LORDS, 

Earl Grey> — What were you paid by the Princess of Wales for the 
time your ship was iti her service ? Seven hundred and fifty dollars 
permoiili), ami all port chary^es paid. 

You have stated, lliat after the tent was shut, the princess and Per- 
garni remained the whole night under the tent together ; at the time the 
tent was shut, were there any other persons then in the tent ? No. 

Ilow do you know that Pergami remained there the whole night? 
Because it was seen ; because, when the tent was covered, he remained 
under with the priiicess. 

You were understood to say, that you saw Pergami under the tent 
ndien it was shut, and saw liim again in the morning; did you ever see 
him in the intermediate time? No. 

Was there any commuiiicalion with any other part of the ship, from 
the tent, without coming upon the deck? There was; there was a 
conirjunieation by a ladder, which led into the dining-room. 

Was it possible for Pergami to have left the tent by that communi- 
cation, without your seeing him? It might have happened, though 
the passage was small, hut 1 do not know whether he has done so. 

Lord Mllcnborough, — -Was Perga»ui’s bed ever prepared for him in 
the dining-cabin from the time the ship left Jafia, till the time she ar* 
rived at Canipo d’Aiizi ? Never; once I remember that it was bad 
weather, and they were obliged to conic down below, and they went 
into the cabins. 

When the bad weather obliged Pergami to go below, did the princess 
go bidow likewise? Both together went down below. 

The question is not whether Pergaini’s bed was ever prepared in tli« 
diniug-eabin, but was it ever prepared for liini below under the deck, 
after the vessel left JalTa. No. 

Earl of Eosfherry . — You have stated, that in blowing weather the 
light was put down (he ladder; do you know who took the light upon 
that oc casion ? Theod^ce or Carlitio; Theodore, who has also been 
here, or Carlino. 

Lord Auckland . — You have stated, that you received '750 dollars for 
the use of your ship, was that sum mrant to cover all the expenses of 
navigation ? I have got a great deal to say upon this particular point 

State those particulars? The freiglit of 750 dollars per month is 
very low ; I agreed <o the price of 750 dollars per month as certain ; but 
wlieii we take on board royal personages, we trwt more to the uucer* 
lain than to the certain promts; upon those uncertain profits I have been 
disappointed, and 1 have made some application?, some demand, and in 
tins way the English government h»ive known that I am what f am, 
that IS, that 1 am Vincenzo Gargitilo. 1 
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What do you consider to be the expenses of navigating such a ship by 
the month, taking in the pay of all the officers and men, all except the 
harbour dues? My crew consisted of two-and twenty hands; those 
two-and-twenty persons, taking one for another at ten dollars per 
month, make 220 dollars per month; to feed so many hands it requires 
at leasf'so much, especially that year, it being a year of great scarcity ; 
then there are the expenses of wear and tear, the expenses of wear and 
tear on that occasion were also very high, for we must have enough, in 
regard to sails, and as to anchors, to carry a press of sail; then therfe is 
the keeping of the ship, for the royal personage on board it was neces* 
sary to keep things in more tight or clear order ; then, if you will take 
into consideration the insurance, which upon a ship that cost me 10,000 
dollars, is at least one percent; if yon put together all these expenses, 
you will find there remains hardly any thing out of these 7^0 dollars. 

Marquis of Lansdown , — Having stated that you were disappointed 
in the profits you expected, from having her royal highness the princess 
of Wales on board your ship, did you in consequence of that disa[)poiiit- 
ment make any application for compensation, cither to her royal high- 
ness or any person acting for her? To her royal highness 1 did not 
make any application, because she dismissed me, and granted me a 
certificate of good service ; and this was on account of Pergami, be- 
cause they wished that I should have carried them to Venice at the 
departure from Rhodes; the princess commanded, for the princess 
always commanded what Pergami commanded, that they wislied to go 
to Venice. In sailing, after leaving the island of Candia, the wind was 
continually from the north; remaining in that state we were going to 
have no more water, the water was going to be at an end, for 1 had 
forty-four people and nine horses; I told her that as the water was 
near at au end, it was necessary that we should land ; they did not wish 
to go to Morea, they did not wish to return to Candia, therefore they 
were obliged to go to Sicily; arriving in Sicily, they then passed 
across the strait of Sicily and went to Naples, and from Naples to 
Campo d’Aiiza ; Pergami, on landing, because he had promised me 
6,000 dollars, as a present by the means of the consul at Tunis, told me 
there was no present for me, because 1 would not take them to Venice; 
then when 1 came here last year, I gave a memorial to my ambassador 
Count de Ludolpli, and I staled that as 1 believed myself to have served 
♦he British government, because I had had the honour of having the 
Etigiuih flag, I expected the present which I had not received ; and on 
account of this memorial which 1 gave to Cou^nt de Ludolpli, the English 
ft government have known that I was Vincenzo Gargiulo of Naples. 

Do you recollect; when her royal highness w'as on board this ship, 
to have, at different times upon one pretence or another, desired the 
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mate Paturzo to withdraw from that part of the drok near where her 
roya! highness and Per^i^ami were situate ? No, I do not remember, 
I do not know this business. 

["Hiis answer seemed to excite some surprise.] 

If you had for any particular reason been i:i the habit of directing 
Paturzo to vvitlidraw from that part of the deck*^-whero they were, 
under some pretence or another, is it not probable you would have re- 
tnemberc<l it? Now I undt^rstand it: once I rcmeml>er to have seen 
her royal highness sitting and stooping on the bed of Perganii, and to 
have desired Gaetano Paturzo to go away, for it was not decent for 
him, who was a young man, to be present; because when I saw lier 
royal highness stooping on the bed in that way, I sent away (Ltetano 
Paturzo, who was a young man, not to see that thing which 1 thought 
indecent. 

On that one occasion on which you recollect to have desired Gaetano 
Paturzo to remove fmiu that part of the deck, were there any other 
persons iieur to that part of the deck — near to which the princess and 
Pergaini were? There were other persons ^vho walked that way; 
but I divided tliem all, and sent one one way and one another, that 
(hey should not see. 

You are to be understood to say, that you desired all the persons, 
witli the exception of her royal highness and Pergami, to withdraw 
:^roni that part of (he deck in which they were? All, except tlie 
princess and Pc'rgarni, who remained in that place. 

(7an you recollect any one person in particular, except Paturzo, 
whom you so desired to withdraw? I commanded it to miy crew ; 
hut there was always the Count Scavini, who was there to receive the 
commands of her royal Inglnicss. 

The Count Scavini did not withdraw at the time of which you speak? 
No; becaust* he remained always there. 

A Peer , — When the tent was closed at night, was the hatch w'ay at 
the top of the ladder usually shut or leR open ? Sometimes it was 
shut, sometimes not: I have seen it shut in the moriiiug when the tent 
was open, because it w as obliged to be shut after the tent had been 
closed. 

At night, during the time tin tent was closed, had you the means of 
knowing whether that hatchway was left open or shut? I cannot 
say whether it was closed or irot: what 1 can say is, that in the morn- 
ing when liic tent was opened, 1 saw this hatchway closed sometimes. 

Is the name of her royal highness affixed to that certificate of good 
conduct which you have? Her royal highness knew it was written 
entirely in her own hand-writing. 

JSarl of Oxford , — In consequence of the memorhi] presented to your 

f * ^ S 
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ambassador, have you received any compensation ? 1 have roceivrrt 

nothin^^ ; nay, my minister, and the colonel to whom I have meiitioncV. 
it, told me that they knew nothing, and tliat I might go to London 
and then might see upon this particular. 

Whal Colonel do you mean ? Colonel Brown, 

[Symptoms of impatience were now expressed by severa 
noble lords, with cries of withdraw, withdraw.”] 

Earl of Donoughmore . — You have said that at times when the 
[U'incesti and Perganii were together upon the deck you have thought it 
proper to desire your mate to retire; do you recollect on one occasion 
having desired your mate so to retire when tlie princess and Pergami 
were seated on the gun ? 

Mr. Williams begged to suggest to their lordships whetlior 
this question was not in an objectionable form. 

Do you recollect to have ever seen the princess and Pergami sitting 
together upon the gun? Yes, I have said so. 

In what situation were they placed as to cacli other? Pergami on 
the gun and the princess on his knees. 

Did you on that occasion send away your male? Always upon 
that occasion, whenever they stood still to look at .such things I sent 
them away, one one way, and one another. 

The witncvss was then ordered to withdraw, and was re- 
tiring from tlie bar, when 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that the witness had 
mentioned his having received a certificate of good conduct 
from lier royal liighness ; and he wished to ask the house if 
the witness might be desired to produce it. 

The witness w'us recalled, and examined by tlie Lord- 
Chaucellor. — Erom whom did you receive that paper (tin.’ 
certificate): — From the l^riucess of Wales at Villa d*E.ste, 
w hen I went to iier from Genoa. ^ 

Did she give it to you herself, or through any other pc r- 
son ? — Hie prince.ss wTote it herself in my presence, and .sli 
herself gave it to me. 

The interpreter being desired to read the certificate, aske,. 
if it was their lordships' pleasure that he should read it iu 
English t (Cries of No. no.) It was then read in the ori* 
ginal, a.s follow's : 

<< Son Allesse Royal, La Princesse de Galles assur par ce 
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document 6crit de sa propre main que Elle a kxk coutente des 
Service du Capitain Vincenzo Gargiulo qui commendais la 
Pollacca nonife Tlndustrie pendant son voyage. 

Caroline Princesse de Galles.” 

A la Villa d^Estc, 

Cc 17 d'Octobre, 1816/* 

Lord-Chancellor.— Let an accurate copy of it be taken. 

Earl of Lauderdale . — You have slated that you saw the princess 
and Pcrganu under the tent, and that after you saw them in that 
situation, Scilvini received orders to letdown the tent; did that happen 
when the princess was leaning on the bed on which Pergami was lying, 
and when you ordered your mate to withdraw ? Yes, but this circum- 
stance has happened more tiian once; it did not happen that once only. 

Did Scavini continue to walk in that part of the ship after the cur- 
tains of tlie tent were let down V Then he did not remain in tlie 
place where he WaS, but he went a little more to the stern, a little more 
to the bowsprit, or he went down into his own room. 

The following question was put by their lordships, at the 
request of Mr. Williams : 

Wore you in the habit of going down to the dining-room every night, 
or every evening I No ; that was not my place, or my business. 

Tlie witness tlion withdrew. 

Mr. Brougham said he had an humble application to make 
to their lordships, in consequence of a commuiiicalioii 
which he had that moment received. He was anxious to ask 
one question of Theodore Majocchi without further delay, 

* We are enabled to prcbont the public with one of the letters sent 
up from (Jloucestcr, and first intimating that Majocchi was known 
there. It is addressed to a respectable person in London, and by him 
transmitted to Alderman Wood, and thence to the Queen’s Counsel : — 

Gloucester, August 23. 

I know you to be a well-wisher of the Queen. The first witne ss 
called agjiinst her I have every reason to hclieve is a man who lived 
with Mr. Adam Hyatt, who brought him over from Italy. He always 
spoke in tlie highest terms cf her Majesty, and said he had been oficred 
a considerable sum of money, and a place for life, if he would a]>pcar 
against h'T. I can find vc ry cretlitahlc people in Glouc'ester to whom 
he told this. 1 request \ on will make known these circumstances to 
Alderman Wood; and some person may then be sent from London to 
make the necessary inquiries here. 

JOHN MARSH 

To Mr. John Watts, 21, Castle-street, Oxford-street. 

[Two other letters huve been received in corroboration of the above 
statement.] 

2 ? 2 
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andj therefore, he hoped their lordships would order him to 
be called in. He bad only one question to put to him, which 
might by possibility lead to one or two more. (Cries of 

state the question.”) If tlieir lordships would allow him to 
examine this witness, he should have no objection to mentio''. 
the questions he proposed to put : and the first question he 
wished to put was, whether the witness had been at Bristol 
during the last season, in the course of the last twelve or 
fourteen months ? 

The Earl of Liverpool wished, in such a case, that the 
house should be chiefly governed by the opinion of the learned 
lord on the woolsack, and that of the learned gentlemen at the 
bar ; but he would suggest, whether, if this course was ac- 
ceded to, which was breaking in upon established rules, 
counsel ought not, in the first instance, to state not only the 
particular question, but the object of the examination. 

The Lord-Chancellor repeated what he had said on a for- 
mer occasion, that on an application by counsel for the far- 
ther cross-examination of a w'itiicss, their lordships would be 
governed by a sense of justice, and by a regard to t!ie grounds 
on which the application was made. But if a w itness was to 
be cross-examined again, he could not say whether their lord- 
ships would allow the cross-examination to be taken piece- 
meal or not. 

Mr. Brougham admitted that his application was out of the 
ordinary course of regular proceeding ; but he pledged himself 
that he would never ask that witness another question after 
to-day, until he came to open the case. At present he should 
satisfy himself with asking these two or three questions. 

The Lord-Chancellor thought their lordships should allow 
the questions to be put to the witness at present. 

Theodore Majocchi was then ordered to be called in, and 
a short pause ensued. 

The I.ord-Chancellor observed, lliat it would be necessary 
that the learned counsel should state his questions to him in the 
first instance, and that they should he put by him to the wit- 
nesc. They might indeed, as far as respected the regular 
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course of their proceedings, be stated to any peer, and on 
these conditions the witness might be again examined. 

Theodore Majocchi was then brought to the bar, and 
applied through the interpreter to be permitted as a favour to 
assure their lordships lliat he was ready to lay down his life 
in that place, if his former testimony was not correct. 

Mr, Brougham , — Were you or not at Bristol in the last year, or in the 
course of this year? I do not know Uiis Bristol. 

Were you at Gloucester? Gloucester I knew very well. 

Were you in tlie service of a gentleman of the name of Hyatt? Yes. 

Uid you ever declare to any person that the princess of Wa»les was 
a most excellent woman? Yes, that the princess was a good woman. 

J)id you ever declare that the conduct of the Princess of Wales was 
I'ighly becoming? Of her conduct I always said that she was a good 
woman, but she was surrounded by bad people. 

Did you ever say that she was a prudent person, and that you never 
had observed any thing improper in her conduct? 1 do not remem- 
ber at all whether I did say so. 

Did you ever say that the Princess of Wales always behaved herself 
with propriety? This I have never said. 

Do you remember a gentleman of the name of Hughes; VPilJiam 
Hughes at (iloucester, or at Bristol ? This I do not remember. 

Do you know a person of the name of William Hughes? 1 may 
know him, but I do not remember this name. 

Do you know a person who was a clerk to Messrs. Turner, bankers 
at Gloucester ? I do not know the name of this banker. 

Do you know, or have you ever had any conversation with any clerk 
of any banker at Gloucester. This I do not remember. 

Did you ever complain to any person at (Gloucester that Pergami 
bad kept part of the servants’ wages from them, in the household of the 
princess? Yes, T did. 

To whom did you make Ibis coniplainl of Pergami ? Precisely I do 
not remember; but I remember that Seignor Myatt iusked me why I 
had left tile service of the princess, and then I answered him so ; a d 
then 1 remember to have added, after my r«;turn from the long voyage 
Bartolomi Pergami wished to lower my wages. 

Did you ever say Ihe same thing, respecting Pergami and }our 
wages, to any 1 ody besides Mr. IJyatt? 1 do not remember that I 
did. 

Do you remember Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Hyatt’s mother ? Yes. 

Do you remember Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Adams’s bouselvt'cper ? I 
member that there was a woman wiio did all the business in the house, 
if tills was her name 
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Had she a son a clerk hi a banker’s house ? 1 remember the sou 

to come to pay a visit to his mother, but I do not whether he was iu 
any bank, tiiis I do not remember. 

Did you ever tell tliis sou of the housekeeper the eircunistauce re- 
ipectiiig Pergami and yom* wages? I do not reniember [irecisely 
whether yes or no, whether I ever complained myself of this man. 

Did you ever represent to this young man that the Princess of Wales 
was a most excellent woman, a prudent wonvin, and that you had 
never seen any thing improper or indecorous in her conduct? This 
I do not remember. 

Dill you ever represent to tfiis young man, the son of the house- 
keeper, that the Princ(‘ss of W ales always, as far as you Jiad si cii lier, 
bad behaved herself in a most proper way ? This 1 do not renieinber. 

Did you ev(*r travel in a stagecoach between (iloucc'sler ami Bristol, 
or between (ilom cster and any other place ? i remember to have 
travelled from (jloucestcr when 1 came to J^ondoi), this I remember; 
when 1 came away on my departure. 

Did you ever make any other journey in a stage coach from (Hun- 
coster to any other place than London? This Ido not n member. 

Were y(Mj ever asked, by any gi.iitleinai) in a stage (each, with re- 
spect to the deportment of the Princess of W alts during the time yon 
were in her service? 'I'his 1 do not remember. 

Did you ever represent her, to any person in a stage coach; as Ixs 
having IieiWlf very pindeiitly ? 1 do not reim ndjer to have evt r 

spoke of these transactions. 

Did you ever represent the Princess of W .des to any !)crson in a stage 
coach as a iniieli injured woinuii ? This I remember no more no than 
yes. 

Did you represent to any person in a stage eoaeli, or elsewhere, that 
•ouliad been applied to, to swear against her royal highness the priii- 
)ess? What 1 remember of the se things is, that I have never spoken 
if these things in any place; in whatever earriage I may have been, 1 
ilo not remember to have spok(;ii of these things. 

Did yon represent yourself to have been applied to, to swear against 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales, to any jx rson in any place, 
whether in a stage coach or any other place? I do not undeistaml 
what you mean by the word Jurare. 

To give evid(;iiee ? At what tiuu'. 

Did you ever s;»y to any body that you had been applied to, to give 
a deposition against the I'riiieess of Wales? 1 cannot undcrstaiid 
what this term means? I cannot understand what this thing can 
mean. 

Did you ever say to any body in England that you have been apjdied 
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to, (ogive an account respecting the Princess of Wales upon oath? 
Ill liiig/aiid ; no, never. 

'riie f|uestion is, not whether any Ixnly ever in point of fiict in 
England applied to you to be sworn, but whether you ever said to any 
body in England that you hat! at any tune or at any place been so ap- 
plied to ? 

The Solicitor-general stated, that apprehending it was the 
intention of Mr. Uroiighain to obtain answers from the wit 
ness with a view to contradicting him, he submitted it \ras 
necessary the name of the particular party and the place 
should be mentioned in the question. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he did not admit that this wa^ 
the rule, but submitted, that as the witness might not have 
known the name of the person to whom he said it, if the 
witness swore that he did not say so to any person, he should 
be at liberty hereafter to call any person to slate that he had 
so stated to him ; but that at the same time if he was informed 
of the name of the person, it would be his duty to put it to 
the witness. 

The Lord Gliancellor stated, that it had been ruled in the 
Court of King^s J5encb, that counsel ought in the first in- 
stance to name tlie person referred to, for that a person might 
sincerely slate that he never had had such conversation ; but 
that if put ill mind of having been with a particular iudiviiliial 
at a particular time, he might immediately recollect the con- 
versalion, and his former answer might be no slur upon that 
testimony. 

The following que ion was proposed through their loi\l- 
ships at the siiggcsliou of Mr. BrouglKim. 

Did yon ever say to /*lr. Joliijsoii in the stage coach, that you had 
been applioil to, to appear as a witness against the Trincess of Wales ? 
I swear that 1 do not know this name, and this man I do not know, 
cither the name, or even the circumstance of taking this oath. 

Did yon ever say to any person, ** I have been applied to, to be a 
witness against the Princess of Wales,” or words to that effect ? Never. 

Did you ever say to Mr. Johnson or any other person in a sta;;e 
coach ill England, ** 1 have had considerable advantages otfered to me, 
if I would be a witness against tlie Princess of Wales,” or to that ef. 
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feet ? I lay my head or my life there, this ofl'er has never been made 
to me by any one 

The question is not, whether an offer was ever made to you, but 
whether you have said that an offer was made to you ? I lay my life 
if I have ever said so. 

The Maichese di Spineto was desired to state the answer 
M Italian. 

Interpreter . — Eo netto la mea testa quti se io no tatto 
qiiosto discorso di giaramento.” I lay my head, which means 
my life, here, if ever [ have made this discourse about an 
oath ; he repeats now, I never made this discourse with any 
body concerning an oath here in London. 

i)i(i }OU ever say to Mr. Johnson in a stage coach, that you liad been 
offered a sum of money, or a situation under government, for giving 
evidence against tlie Princess of Wales any where? But if 1 do not 
know even the name of this Johnson. 

Did you ever say to any person in a stage coach, that you had beer 
offered a sum of money, or a situation under government, for giving 
evidence against the Princess of Wales? 1 laydown rny lift* if this 
be true ; and to you, I will answer no more, because you ask me 
things I have never dreamt about ; things that have never entered my 
head. 

Had you ever any conversation with any body in a stagecoach, re- 
specting her royal highness the Princess of Wales? I never spoke 
about tlic business of the Princess of Wales in a stage coach. 

When you were travelling by a stage coach in England, did you ever 
at an inn speak upon the subject of tlie Princess of Wales? Never 
about the affairs of the Princess of Wales, 1 never have meddled with 
those discourses. 

Did you ever in a diligence, or at an inn, when you were travelling 
by a diligence, say that you expected money, or a place under govern- 
ment, for giving evidence against her royal highness? Never, never 
this. 

How long were you in England at tliut period when you lived with 
Mr. Hyatt at Gloucester ? This I cannot remember, because 1 have 
not the book in which I have marked the time. 

. About how' lohg were you in Mr. Hyatt’s service? JJiis is the 
same answer, because I have not the book in which 1 put down how 
long I was there. 

Mr. Brougham returned thanks to their lordships for the 
indulgence he had received. 
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The Solicitor-general requested the following questions to 
be put : 

Did you come from Vienrui to this country as the servant to Mr 
ITynlt ? It is Mr. Hyatt who brought me here. 

Did you continue in the service of Mr. Hyatt till you set off to return 
to Vienna? Yes, till that moment; and be paid for my fare in the 
coach to London. 

EXAMINED BV THE LORDS. 

Lord Eile.nhorough,-^W\\iii\ you spoke of her royal highness as a 
buona donna, and a prudent woman, did you allude to her royal high- 
ness’s moral conduct as a woman, or to her behaviour towards you as a 
mistress? When there was discourse respecting the Princess of 
Wales, 1 always said she was buona donna ; for if 1 had said slie was 
oaltiva donna, they woidd have fixed a quarrel upon me. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

Mr. Brougham stated, tliat in putting the questions which 
he had proposed to the witness, he had not done so under 
the slightest suspicion that any person had offered him a place 
under government, but with another view', which might be 
perceived. 

lOURTH WITNESS. 

Then Francisco Birollo \vas called, and having been sworn, 
was examined by Mr. Park as follows, through the interpre- 
tation cf the Marchese di Spineto. 

Of what country are you a native? Of Vercrlli. 

In what country? In Piedmont. 

In what employment were you when you were applied to, to come 
here ? I was at the service of my master. 

What master? Marquis I ncisa, a Piedmontese nobleman. 

Were you at any tin: * in the service of her royal highness the 
princess of Wales? Yes. 

In what capacity were you in her service ? Cook. 

At what time did you enter into that service ; in what year ? When 
she came from Venice ; I do not reiaember the year. 

How long did you continue in her service? About two years, or 
two years and a half ; 1 did not stay two years and a half, but precisely 

do not know. 

By whom were you hired to go into the service of the princess? 
Seignior Pergami. 

Were you acquainted w ith Seignior Pergami before that time ? Yea. 
T. 9. T 
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What was Scigijior Pergami when you Anew him? . He wai 
ill the same service v\i//j me. 

Was that in the service of General Pino ? . It was. 

Ill whut capacity was Pergami acting in the service of General Pino? 
Ills valet, because he came down into the kitchen, to get tlie dishes to 
wait at table ; then afterwards he took the situation of courier. 

How long were you with Pergami in the same service at General 
Pino’s? I was at the service of General Pino, and he was at the 
service of the Countess of Pino. 

How long did you know him in the service of the Countess of Pino? 
1 cannot tell, because I went out of the service of General Pino, and he 
remained still in the tiimily, for he became courier. 

How long was Pergami in the service of the Countess of Pino before 
you left Count Pino’s service ? 1 do not know, because when I went 

into the service of General Pino he was in the service of the Countess, 
who married one another. 

How long were you in the service of General Pino? I hare served 
. him three times; once when he was minister at war, another time when 
he was with the army of Moscow, and a Ihird time I svrvcd, but I do 
not count that as a service. 

Was Pergami in the service of the countess, at all tlioso three times 
when you werg in the service of the count ? Yes; th« only ditfercnce 
was, that I w as paid by General Pino, and he was paid by the Countess 
of Pino ; but we were all in the same service, and dined together. 

For how many years before you entered the service of the Princess of 
Wales had you known Bartholomew Pergami ? f did not see him 
before ; I bad known him at the time when 1 entered into the service of 
General Pino, when General Pino took the Countess Pino for a wife; 
before 1 did not know him. 

IIow long was that before you entered into the service of the Princess 
of Wales. 1 do not know; having serv<?d another master, I do not 
know ; 1 had to work, and it was impossible for me to remember all 
those things. 

At what place was it tliat you were taken into the service of her roval 
highness? When she went to the Casa Formigine, opposite to the 
House Boromeo, wlien she came from Venice the first lime. 

Were you with her royal highness at the Villa Villani ? I was. 

Were you at tlie Villa d’Este? I was. 

Did you accompany her royal highness in her voyage to Greece? 
I did. 

Did you act as cook on lliat voyage? I did ; but on board the two 
ships, the Clorinde and the frig ate, I dhl not act as a cook. 

Did you return wilh licr royal highness from Greece into Italy? I 
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did return ; but before I returned, 1 performed the office of cook on 
board the Polacca. 

Were you at La Barona with the princess ? Yes. 

At what place was it you left the service of the princess? At the Barona. 

How came you to leave the service of the princess ? ■ Because it 

was the brother of Pergami who persecuted me, and then 1 could not 
stand the labour. 

What do you mean by that, that you could not stand the labour? 
Because it was too much labour. 

Do you recollect where U« princess slept in her voyage out to Greece? 
I do; on board the polacca. 

Before the princess went to Palestine, do yon know in what part of 
tlie polacca she slept ? Sotnefinies on deck, sometimes under the deck ; 
sometimes slie lay under tlie tent, and sometimes she lay down below. 

Where was the tent which you speak of? It was there in going to 
the poop ; but I have no knowledge of a ship. 

What was tlie usual place where her royal highness slept on her 
voyage from Jaffa to Italy ? She always slept mider the tent, except 
when we landt‘d ; because then, on land, slie did not sleep under tJie 
tent, for we had horse.s, beasts, and other things; and she was under the 
tent on her return. 

Do you know wlicre Pergami slept on the voyagi* from Jatfa to Italy ? 
In Jaffa, when wc were on boaril this polacca, I saw him enfer in the 
evening under llic lent, and the tent was closed, and here was the 
princess, and he was sitting here. 

Did you ever see Pergami in the morning coming out of the tent? 
Sometimes, but not in the morning early ; about a certain hour lui earn 
out of the tent, and came there, on the forecastle, to make water. 

At what time in the morning was it that you saw Pergami come out 
of the tent? Sometimes 1 saw him in the morning early, sointtinies 
a little later, when 1 was already at tlie kitchen, boiling potatoes for 
breakfast for the crew. 

In what part of the vessel was your kitchen ? Near the foremast. 

Was the tent always there, or was it let down at any particular time? 
Sometimes it was taken up, or raised uj». 

Was the lent let down at night ? It was. 

In what way was the tent fastened down at night? The tent was 
closed, and was covered with several things, and it was all closed ; ami 
sometimes I could not see what they were, because I was attending my 
kitchen ; and then, in going about, I saw what had been put round, and 
every thing was snug. 

Did you ever see a light in (lit tent at night when it was closed ? 
Twice 1 have seen the light put out e:' the tent. 

(> y 2 
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Do you know wlio put the light out of tiic tent ? How can 1 know 
I was at the kitchen, I saw only the light put out 

po you know who received the light whefi it was put out of the tent? 
Either Tlieodore, or a man called Carlino. 

When you saw Pergami in the morning come out of tlie tent, how 
was he dressed ? He had on a gown which he had made in the parts 
of Greece, which was of silk. 

The counsel were directed to withdraw. — Adjourned. 

RECEPTION OE THE' QUEEN 

At an early hour the crowd began to collect in St. Janies's- 
square, to obtain a sight of her Majesty as she passed to the 
House of Lords. When the state-carriage was drawn up, 
about half-past ten, the pressure was immense. Her majesty, 
as she ascended her carriage, was in the highest spirits. The 
day being fine, she directed the barouche to be thrown open, 
and the assembled multitudes put forth a shout for joy at this 
opportunity of seeing their heroic and beloved queen. The 
procession j>nssed Pall-mall, Charing-cross, and Parliament- 
street, amidst the enthusiastic greetings of the people. Her 
majesty arrived at the House of Lords some time before eleven, 
^riie soldiers every where on the road presented arms ; and as 
the procession approached the house, the guard of cavalry 
took their station in double line outside the first barrier, pre- 
senting arms as her majesty rode down the Hues. The royal 
carriage liaving {)assed, they fell in the rear; and at tlie inner 
barrier her Majesty was received with similar honours by the 
infantry. It would be needless to repeat the description given 

of the enthusiastic feelings of the people on the preceding 
day, , both when she proceeded to the house, and when she 
retmned. The crowds were greater, and their expressions of 
feeling njorc rapturous, than on any former occasion. 


EIGHTH DAY, riilDAY, AUGUST 25 . 

Lord Chancellor took hi.s seat, and prayers were read 
about a quarter before ten o'clock. 

Lord KUenhorongh wished to draw their lordships’ aUenli<)n 
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to observations which had appeared in r paper of yesterday, 
in which an imputation was cast on the character of a noble 
lord now absent, his wish being to state what perhaps that 
noble lord himself would already have stated, had he had the 
opportunity of being present; and which would shew that the 
imputation was unfounded, and at tlie same time that there 
was no inconsistency in the evidence given by the witness Ma- 
jocciii. Their lordships would recollect that Majocchi stated, 
lliat he Avent first from Milan to Vienna in 1817, m the service 
of the Marquis Onischalti : that he remained sorae time at 
Vienna, and went back to Milan ; and that he was in the 
service of the Marquis of Onischalti six or seven motths be- 
fore he entered into the service of the British embassy. If the 
dates were compared, it would be found that this brought 
him down to the month of March, 1818. Now he (Lord El- 
Icnborough) knew that Lord Stewart landed in England in 
July, 1817, and he knew that he had business of his owm, whidi 
detained him in England and Ireland to February 1818. Uj 
to that period he had seen him frequently ; but it was, besides, 
matter of public notoriety, from the proceedings in Chancery, 
that Lord Stewart had continued some time longer in this 
country, at least till after the month of March. But he did 
not h ave England until some months subsequent to that date, 
and he himself met Lord Stewart on the Dover road, in August, 
1813. It was, therefore, impossible that Lord Stewart could 
have been at Vienna during the period of the service of Ma- 
jocchi with the Marquis of Onischalti, or that he could have 
any communication with him after he left Milan. There was, 
lherefore,no contradiction in what had been stated by the witness 
on this subject. It would be found, that when Majocchi was 
asked, whether he saw Lord Stewart, he said he did not recoL 
lect, but that he saw his secretary. Now he begged it to be 
understood, that in making this explanation, he was far from 
throwing any reflection on the conduct of Major Duiin. Nor 
could he conceive how it could be stated as any thing dero« 
gatory from the character of a public officer, that he had en- 
deavoured to secure to his i.,overnment the examination of a 
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M’ftness, whose evidence was required in a case important to 
the dignity of the crown and the personal honour of the sove- 
reign. He had stated this much, in order that it might be 
known, that there was no contradiction in the evidence, 
and lliat what had been stated respecting the conduct of 
Lord Stewart, might also be known to be as false as it was 
base. 

The clerk then proceeded to call over the house, when 
an apology was made for the absence of a noble lord (we 
believe Lord Sondes), on account of indisposition. 

The Earl of Liverpool, as similar apologies might occur on 
other days, thought it necessary to observe, that he hoped no 
noble lord would, in consequence of the temporary indispo- 
sition of a day or two, make that indisposition an excuse for 
absenting himself during the whole of this proceeding. 

Lord Grenville wished to know, w hether it was intended 
that all noble lords, who were present, should vote. He did 
not mean to give any opinion on this sulqect at present, except 
to say, that he thought it might be very difficult for noble lords 
to give a vote on evidence which they had not heard. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the question, whether 
noble lords should be compelled to vote was very different from 
that to whicii lie had alluded. He was of opinion, that that 
must depend very much upon circumstances, upon which no 
determined opinion could yet be given ; but lie believed that 
the voting must be, in a great measure, left to their own dis- 
cretion. 

Lord Grenville explained. 

Lord Erskine made some allusion to the printed evidence, 
which we did not distinctly hear. 

The calling of the roll then proceeded, and when it was 
concluded, counsel weie called to the bar. 

Mr. Urougliam, in consequence of what bad appeared in a 
paper of yesterday, respecting bis examination of Majocchi, 
thought it necessary kj make an explanation. It had been 
stated, that he had examined that witness from a letter from 
a person he had never seen, ^This was completely erroneous. 
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had examined him on the depositions of persons of the 
highest respectability. 

The Attorney-General said, that if his learned friend com- 
plained of what appeared in the public papers, he had much 
more reason for doing so. He did not know, whether their 
lordships ever saw the newspapers ; but there was in one of 
them, The T'imes, a most unjustifiable attack on the law-oflS- 
cers of the crown ; and highly improper coniinents on the 
evidence. He, however, should not have said a word on the 
subject, had not his learned friend called their lordships’ atten- 
tion to it. 

The Earl of Lauderdale did not know what had been stated 
in the papers, but he knew there were other publications of a 
very improper nature. In one of them (his lordship alluded 
to a pamphlet, entitled a Peep at the Peers it was, among 
other things of which he had reason to complain, stated, that 
he and his family received 36,000/. a year from the Govern- 
ment, whereas he did not receive a farthing of the public 
money. 

The Lord-Chancellor sard, that the proceeding of yesterday 
was irregular ; and he thought that if their lordships should 
be called upon to adopt the same course again, it would be 
fit to give more attention to it. As to what might be stated 
with respect to the proceedings going on before their lord- 
ships, it was very difficult to say what ought to be done. It 
perhaps would be better to leave that for future consideration. 
With regard to the pamphlet the noble lord had alluded to, 
he should only say, that, in his opinion, it was impossible that 
more of falsehood could be exhibited than appeared m it. 

Then Francisco Birollo was again called in, and further 
examined as follows, by Mr. Parke, of counsel in support of 
the bill, llnough the interpretation of the Marchese di Spineto. 

Ill the course of the voyage from Jaffii to Greece, did you at auy time 
see tlie sides of the tent let down at day-time ? Do you mean on shore. 

On board the ship? Yes, I have seen them. 

At wliat time of the day was that ? In the morning, when 1 got up. 

Did you see the sides oi tlie tent, at any time in the middle of the day 
ret down? Also tu the middle of the day 1 hav^j seen it. 
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Wfiat persons were under the tent when it was so Jet down ? Aa 
usual, there were Pergaini and the Princess. 

Did you accompany the Princess on shore when she went to Jerusa- 
lem ? I did. 

Did you go with her to Ephesus ? I did. 

Do you remember in what place dinner was prepared for the princess 
at Ephesus ? I do not remember exaclly the place, but I know that 
we had been at the consurs before Nazareth ; but I do not know tlie 
names of the places. 

Do you know where the princess dined at Ephesus? 1 do not re- 
ineonber ; I was w orking for the family, and 1 did pay no attention to 
those things. 

Do you rememl)er where slic dined at Scnla Niiova ? No; because 
I went before with the luggage, and I went on board ship. 

After the princess returned to Italy, were you with her at the villa 
d’Este? I was. 

Were you also at the Barona? I was. 

Before the time that you went on llie voyage to sea; after that time 
had you opportunities of seeing the princess and Pergami togettier at 
the Viliu Villani, Ihe Villa d’Este, and the Barona? 

Before the voyage, iiq : because (hey possessed not yet the Barona. 

At the Villa Villani and Ihe Villa d’EsIc had you opportunities of 
seeing the princess and Pergami togetlier before the voyage ? 1 had 

Oil those occasions how did they conduct themselves towards each 
other ? 

.Dr. Lushingtoii objected to the question as leading, that it 
was too general, and ought to be made more pointed, that it 
was a .summing up of the whole. 

Mr. Parke was heard in support of the question. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that there was not the least 
doubt that the question was proper. 

The question was proposed to the witnes.s. 

They w'ere arm in arm. 

Have you seen that more than once ? Yes, many times. 

Did you ever see then.i together in the kitchen at tlie Villa d’Este 
I have. 

Vl^hat did they do w lien they were together in the kitchen ? Some 
times they came there, ordered something to be prepared, a napkin was 
spread, and someth jug was laid to eat. 

Were they alon o at that time, or was any other person with them 
Sometimes they were alone ; sometimes there was with them the dainl 
d’honneur. 
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Was that the Countess Oldi? No OJdi, but tlie sifter of Pesgami. 

When they were in the kitchen eating, in what way di(J they eat? 
She cut some pieces, stuck a fork into ft, and ate herself, and then took 
another piece, and said, “ Here it is, you eat also.’* 

Did you ever see the princess and Pergami on the lake together? 
I have. 

Was any person with them, or were they by themselves ? Some* 
times they were alone ; for he rowed, and slie was with him in a small 
canoe. 

Do you recollect a person of the name of Mahomet ? I do. 

Do you know of any exhibitions made by Mahomet in the presence 
of the princess ? I do. 

What sort of dress had Mahomet on; was it European or Turkish? 
A Turkish dress. 

Describe what Mahomet did in the presence of the; princ*ess? He 
did so (making a dancing motion), saying “ Deura,” “ Dcura.” 

Did he do any thing with his trowsers in the course of those gesticu> 
lations? He made a kind of roll to represent something, — I do not 
know how to call it decently. 

Did you observe the princess on that occasion ? She was looking, 
and laughed. 

What did he do with this roll when he had made it? He took it 
in his hand and made gcstieiilatioiis ; 1 cannot say what lie meant to 
represent. 

Wliat do you mean by non posso dire y 1 (lannot say what he had 
in his head to represent by that, what he meant to represent. 

Did that take place before the princess more than once ? Once I 
have seen it in the kitchen, another time he was in the court, and she 
was at a window. 

Were you with llie ])rineess at Turin? 1 was. ' 

Were you at an iiin there ? We were. 

Do you recollect the Princess going to court any day ? 1 do. 

Do you recollect whetlic" on that morning you were in Pergami’s 
bed-room ? I do. 

At what time of the morniiig was it ? About nine or half-past 
nine. 

Had the princess got up ai that time ? I do not know. 

For what purpose did you go into Pergami’s bed- room? I went 
to carry a rutFto the dame d’honneur, to put round her neck, and a 
pair of gloves. 

Did the door of the chamber of the dame d’honneur into that of 
Pergami? We entered into the room of Pergami, and then on the 
right there was the doof of the room of the dame d’hoiiiieur. 

T. Q IT 
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Did yoo observe the state of Pergami’s bed, whether it appeared to 
have been slept in or not ? At the moment I was coming out from 
the room of the dame d’honneur, I saw Pergami coming out from the 
room of the princess, open the curtains of his bed ; I saw that it was 
made, and he scolded me. 

Was Pergami dressed when he came out of the princess’s room, or 
half dressed; what clothes had he on ? No, he had a morning gown 
of silk striped, he had his drawers, his stockings, and slippers. 

Do you recollect, when yon were at Barona, any balls being given 
by the princess? 1 do. 

What description of persons were at those balls? People from the 
neighbourhood, no gentlemen, people of the low and middle rank. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. BROUGHAM. 

When did you come to this country. When they brought me 
here. 

When did they bring you here? About nine or ton days ago. 

Where were you before that? I was with my master. 

Who was he ? The Marquis Incisa. 

Where did he live ? In Piedmont. 

How long had you been with him? I am still with him ; 1 have 
been with him nearly three years. 

When were you examined tir.st, in this business ? About two or 
three and twenty months ago. 

At Milan ? Yes, at Milan. 

Who examined you there? An advocate callc?d Vimorcali. 

Who was by, besides Vimcrcati? There were three or four gen- 
tlemen writing there. 

Have you ever seen them since? I have seen one. 

W hen ? Before I came here. 

Did you go to Vimcrcati at Milan, or diil any body take you there? 
They sent for me, saying that they wanted to speak to mo, and I 
went. 

Was it at that time that you agreed to come over here ? Yes. 

Have you ever seen them since. No ; because 1 went into Pied- 
mont; but I have been twice at the Advocate's, Vimercati’s ; the first 
time, as I have said, there were three, and Vimeiaati four; and the 
second time there was only the Advocate Vimcrcati, and this gcnt)<*man 
whom I knew. 

What is the name of this gentleman whom you knew ? Colonel 
Brown. 

Was it Colonel Brown that sent for you from Piedmont ? Yes. 

How do you know Colonel Brown? Because 1 saw him at the Ad- 
vocate Vimercatr’s, and the servant of Colonel Brown lives ncjn me. 
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Do you mean near you at Milan or at PieAnont? At Milan, next 
door at Milan. 

What wages had you with the Marquis Incisa? One' livre of 
Milan j3er day ; eating, drinking, every thing comfortable, and plenty 
of pcrcjuisites, which are a good many, and indeed there are many per- 
quisites. 

Interpreter . — He says in this country they say, give me 
somctliing to drink, in Italy it is something of die same spe- 
cies ; he says he has a good many. 

What wages had you with the prin<;css ? Every three months I 
got ten Napoleons, that is to say, ten twenty francs. 

Had you your keep there ? Yes. 

And every thing comfortable? Nothing else but eating and drink- 
ing, all the rest I was to suj)ply myself. 

Docs tlic marquis give you clothes? Not through obligation or 
a;;rcc!nonl, but as presents. 

There were no presents in the princess’s household, were there? 1 
never received any presents except when we returned from the voyage; 
for instance, I received a present when he was made a baron, he gave; 
me two dollars. 

W(!re not you cook with the princess? Yes. 

Had you no perquisites as cook, did you make nothing of being cook 
there besides your wages, no perquisites? The profits [ left to the 
jlher people wlio worked willi me, for their pay was small. 

i)id the Baron Pergami pay you? Yes. 

Did not the baron overlook the accounts of the house? Yes. 

Was not he very exact ? 1 do not know that, the accounto were so 

many. 

On board the ship, was it your business (o be on the deck or below 
cooking? On deck on tlie fore- mast. 

Do you mean that the kitchen was upon the. deck? Yes. 

Where did the princess’s luaids sleep on board the ship? 1 do not 
know that. 

WlH?re did Mr. Hioronimus sleep? That I know, because some- 
times T went into his cabin to have a glass, his room was in a corner. 

Where did Mr. Haiiiiam Heep? 1 know he was in one of the ca- 
bins ; tliero were so many cabins, right and left, t do not know pre- 
cisely which, but 1 know he was in one of them. 

Where did Captain Flynn .sleep. I saw them go into their rooms, 
one on one side and one on iiie other ; but I do not know precisely the 
rooms, I was always on deck. 
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What hav^' you had for coming here? Nothing at all but the 
trouble. 

Do you expect nothing ? I hope to go soon home to find my 
master. 

Ls nobody to give you your livre a day during the time you are absent 
from your master ? There is my daughter, I do not know whether 
he pays her still ; I have received noletters, and I do not know whether 
slie still receives money. 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

Earl of LiverpooL — When you said in a former answer Pergami’s 
bed appeared to be made, did you mean that it appeared as if it had not 
been slept in ? I did. 

Marquis of Lansdotvn , — Do you remember to have se(‘n Mahomet 
perform the same motions which you have stated that you have seen 
him perform twice in the presence of her royal highness, before other 
members of the family when her royal highness was not present ? Yes ? 
he played the same tricks before us many times. 

How did you know it to be the princess’s room out of wliich you saw 
Pergami come? Because when 1 was ordered to carry the breakfast, 
I went with the people to carry it, and I saw her royal highness come 
out from the same room all combed and dressed. 

EuAg of Hamilton . — About what time of the day was that? Not 
entirely dressed for going out, she was combed, but she had her usual 
dress. 

Earl of Lauderdale . — 'When Pergami came out of the princess’s room 
and scolded you, can you state whnt Pergami said ? You scoun- 
drel, what are you doing here? Who has opened the door ?’’ 1 said 1 

had found it open, and he said “ (ioaway.” 

Viscount Falmo%iih . — You have .stated that Pergami looked over your 
accounts, liad you ever any quarrel about those :u counts with Pergami? 
Yes, 1 have had some disputes. 

Was that just before you left her royal highness’s sei viee, or at whal 
lime was that? I had had some disputes before and also after witli 
his brother. 

When you left her royal highness’s service, did she give? you a good 
character? No, because 1 did not ask for it. 

Did you leave her service of your own accord, or were you dis- 
charged ? There was some quarrel up ami down, and they told me 
you may go, and I went. 

Earl Grosvenor . — At what time in the morning were the beds usually 
made for the family at Turin ? [ did not go to make the beds. 

Do you know at what lime they were made ? i cannot say, for 
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there was a servant who made the beds; it was only through accident 
that 1 entered his room. 

Was it your duty to take the breakfast up? There were the waiters 
of the inn. 

Was Mahomet in any particular employment in the service of her 
royal highness? Mahomet had the care of the horses, for there was 
another who did nothing. 

Was Mahomet employed in the stables? One in the stable, and 
the other like a servant. 

Earl of Darlington,^Do you recollect the king or queen coming to 
her royal highness the princess to the inn at Turin? 1 do 

Did her royal highness go out airing with the king or queen ? She 
(lid. 

Do you remember whether Pergami attended the princess at that 
time, when she went out with the king or queen? Yes, he followed; 
but the king had the arm of the princess. 

Did Pergami go in the same carriage, or in what carriage did he 
go? This 1 cannot say; I cannot remember; I know that he went 
into a carriage, for there wore three carriages ; but I cannot tell in which 
carriage.. 

Do you recollect at what hour the princess went to court? When 
slu! went airing it was about eleven in the morning, when she went to 
dinner it was about one in the afternoon. 

Were you i-n the service of General Pino when Theodore Majocchi 
left it? No. 

Earl of Morton. — Is it usual in Italy to make up the bed in a dif- 
ferent form for the day and for the night ? There may be a 
manner, but 1 know in my Inmsc the bed is made in the morning ; but I 
never made a bed. 

Lord Auckland. — You have stated that you knew the princess's bed- 
ehamb(!r from having seen her royal ' highness leave it dressed, and 
with her hair dressed; does tliat remark apply to the morning that her 
royal highness went t ^ court, or to any other day ? On that same 
day she went to court. 

At what hour did you see her ? About half past nine or ten. 

The following question was proposed by their Lordships at 
the request of Mr. Brougham : 

Were not you once, \yhile in the princess’s service, confined to your 
room 111 consequence of a hurt received in a scuffle ? Yes. 

Do you recollect her royal highness coming to your room, to see whe- 
ther you were well treated, and to ask after you ? I do ; she and the 
baron. 

lig Lord Elltnborough . — At what hour did liei royal highness coirt 
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to see you when you were confined in consequence of that hurt ? The 
hour I do not know ; 1 know she came to me, and 1 was half asleep, and 
Perg^ami told me, ** Mind, it is the princess who has come to see you.” 

Did her royal hi^^^hness come more than once to sec you? Once. 

Was it by night or by day that the princess came into your chamber ? 
By day. 

Were you in bed at the time the princess came to see you ? I was. 

ifi-’rtr/ e/ Carnarvon, — Did the princess come into your room aJouc, or 
was Pergami with her when she came ? They came togetlier. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

FIFTH WITNESS. 

Then Samuel George Pechclly Esq., a post-captain in the 
royal navy, was called in ; and having been sworn, was exa- 
mined as follows, by Mr. Attorney-general. 

J believe you are a post-captain in his majesty’s navy? I am. 

In the month of March, 1815, did you command his majesty’s frigate 
the Ciorinde? J did. 

Were you in that month at Civita Vecchia ? I was. 

Did yon, at Civita Vecchia, receive her royal highness the princess of 
Wales on board the Ciorinde ? 1 did. 

Do yon recollect by whom she was accompanied ? By f.ady Char- 
lotte Lindsay, the Hon. Mr. Nortli, Dr. Holland, Madame r'alconel, 
her two daughters, and various servants. 

Amongst thc.se servants, do you remember a person of the name of 
Pergami ? 1 do. 

In wlj«rt capacity did Pergami act, on board the Ciorinde ? As a 
menial s^^rvant. 

Were you in the habit of dining with lier royal highness during tin; 
time she was on board the (’lorindc? I was; her royal highness was 
cutertained at my tabic. 

Did Pergami wait at table '? He did. 

Did he wait at dinner as the other servants, as a menial servant V He 
did. 

Where did you convey her royal highness at that time? To (Je 
non. 

In the course of your voyage to Genoa, did you touch at Leghorn ? 
We did. 

Did any of licr royal highness’s suite quit tin* ship at I .eghoni ? Lady 
Charlotte Limlsay and Mr. North quitted her at Leghorn. 

W’^as there a boy of the name of Austin on board? Vis, there 


was. 
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You say you conveyed )idr royal bigliiicss to Genoa, did bor roval 
hiftbncss quit the shi|3 at Genoa ? Yes, she did. 

With her suite ? With her suite 

Do you remember how long she was on board your ship at that time ? 
Seven or eight days. 

In the course of the autumn of that year were you again at Genoa ? 
I was. 

Do you remember the month? In August, 1815. 

Did her royal highness in that month embark at Genoa on board the 
Leviathan ? No, not till November. 

Were you at Genoa when her royal highness embarked on board the 
Leviathan ? I was. 

Had you seen her royal highness in the interval between March and 
November? I hud, in the month of March ; but not from the time of 
her departure from Genoa. 

Did you happen to see her at the time she came to Gcuou to embark 
on board the .Leviathan V 1 did. 

Did you sec her royal highness come to the shore in her carriage? Yes, 
I did. 

Who accompanied her in the carriage when she came to embark on 
hoard the l^eviathan ? I remember the (Countess Oldi andPergami ^ing 
in the carriage, with an infant, but I am not certain of any other person. 

Did you go in the Glorincle from (icnoa to Sicily ? I did. 

Had you directions to go to Sicily for the purpose of receiving her royal 
highness at Sicily ? I had. 

About what time did you arrive in Sicily ? May 1 refer to a paper of 
dates ? 

Mr Brougham. — Is it in your own hand-writing? It is; it is from 

the log of the ship. 

The witness referred to his nicmoranduni, and said, 

On the 7th of December. 

Did you in Sicily receive her royal highness on board your ship? At 

Messina. 

Previously to your receiving her royal highness on board your ship the 
second time, did any communication take place between yourself and her 
royal highness ? Yes. 

What wui the nature of those communications? I received a letter 
from a Mr. Ilannam; the communication made to me was, that her 
royal highness intended to embark from Genoa in the Clorinde. 

That was before you had left Genoa ? Y es. 

Did any communication take place between you and her royal highness 
before she embarked on board your 'hip ? There did. 

State the nature of those coninmiiicatioiis? On the nioniing «fti*r 
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my arriral at Messina, Captain Briggs informed me, that her royal hign* 
ness had expressed uneasiness at the prospect of keeping her own table 
on board the Clorinde; I therefore desired Captain Briggs to go to her 
royal highness in my name, and to say, that I was ready to do every thing 
in my power to make her royal highness comfortable while on board the 
CJorinde, provided her royal highness would be pleased to make a sacri- 
fice which my duty as an officer compelled me to exact, by not insisting on 
the admission to my table of a person of the name of Pergami, who, al- 
though he was now admitted to her royal highness's society, when slie 
last embarked on board the Cloriiide, was in the capacity of a menial 
servant. I saw Captain Briggs on the afternoon of the same day, when 
he told me he had had the conference with her royal highness which 1 
had desired; and that, from the tenor of his conversation with her, he 
believed there would be no difficulty in m v request being acceded to, but 
that her royal highness required a day to consider the subject. The F .e- 
viathaii sailed the following day ; and on the morning alter that, I waited 
on her royal highness, to know her determination ; her royal highness 
declined seeing me herself, but desired Mr. Hannam, one of her suite, to 
inform me that my request would not be acceded to, and that she should 
accordingly provide for her own table. 

soon after that did her royal highness embark on board the Clo- 
riiide at Messina? Her royal highness embarked on board the ('lorinde 
on the 6th of January following. 

How long was that after this communication ? About a month. 

Who accompanied her royal highness this second time, when she t.'ann^ 
oil board the Clorinde? The Countess Old i, Pergami, Master Anslin, 
and a Count, whose name 1 understood to be Scavini, and various ser- 
vants. 

Was there a little child with her? And a little child, which I un- 
derstood to be Pergami’s. 

Where did her royal higliness dine during the time she was on board 
your ship In her own cabin. 

Do you know who dined with her? 1 do not. 

She did not dine then at your table, during the time she was on board 
the Clorinde ? She did not. 

How long was she on board the Clorinde? Three or four days. 

Mr. Brougham declined asking the witness any question. 

EXAMINED BY THE LOKD8. 

Earl of Oxford . — It appears that you refused to allow the princess to 
sit at your table, because of the difficulty about Pergami; supposing 
a lad wbo waited at my table, or any other person s table, slionld have 
the good fortune to be made a inidshipmaii in his majesty's service, and 
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afterwaros become of rank» either as a lieutenant or a captain, ^vould yen 
afterwards refuse to sit down with that person ? 

The question being objected to, the same was waved. 

SIXTH WITNESS. 

Thomas Briggs, Esq., post-captain in the royal navy, was 
called in, and having been sworn, was .examined as follows, by 
Mr. Attorney-general. 

You are a captain in his mnjesty*s navy ? 1 am. 

Did you, in the year 1815, command a ship of war of his majesty called 
the Leviathan ? 1 did. 

^ere you at Genoa in tlie course of that year ? I was. 

In what part of k? In November, 1815. 

Was your ship ordered to Genoa for the purpose of receiving on board 
her royal highness and her suite, and to convey her to Sicily? She 
was. 

Did her royal highness and her suite embark on board of the Levia- 
tlian a.t Genoa ? She did. 

Can you state by whom she was accompanied when she came to em- 
bark? By her suite. 

Do you remember of whom that suite consisted ? I do. 

Be good enough to mention them? Her royal highness, Pergami, 
Mr, Haunam, 1 think Count Scavini, and two or three other foreigners — 
Montechelli I remember the name of, but Ido not remember the names 
of the servants that accompanied the suite. 

Was there Madame Oldi? There wa? Madame Oldi, and there 
were two servant-maids. 

Do you remember her royal higlmess coming dojvn to embark 
I do. 

Do you remember who came with lier in Ihc carriage ? The 
Countess Oldi, Pergaini, a small child, and I lliink tliere was another 
person, but 1 am not cpiitc confident j I remember these three per- 
fectly. 

Did her royal highness dine at yoyr table ? Always, while she 
was on board. 

Did Pergami dine with her? Always. 

What disposiiion had you made of the cabins for the accommodation 
of lier royal higlmess, previous to her royal highness embarking on 
board your ship? I had made such arrangement as I thought nould 
accommodate her royal highness and the whole of her suite. 

^V ith respect to the apartments which you had appropriated for her 
royal highness and her suite to sleep in, where did you assign a cabfn 
T. « X 
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for her royal highness? The after apartments of the Leviathan 
were divided into two cabins, which 1 intended for her royal highness; 
the one as the sleeping-room, and the other as a sort of drawing-room ; 
before that, there were two other small cabins in a line, which I in- 
tended for her royal, highness's suite, the Countess of Oldi and the two 
maids before her ; and I meant to put the men any where, some below 
ill the ward-room, and some in my cabin, as was most convenient, 
reserving one part of my cabin for myself ; that was the disposition of 
the apartments 1 made then. 

Was that disposition altered by her royal highness ? It was. 

Look at that plan. 

(A plan was shewn to the witness.) 

Mr. Denman stated that he should liave objected to that 
with another witness, but did not object in the present in- 
stance, but rather wished it should be done. 

Mr. Attorney-general withdrew the plan. 

Mr. Attornetj-general . — You say that you appointed a cabin for 
Madame Oldi and the female servants; was that immediately adjoining 
the cabin intended for her royal highness? It was. 

You say, that disposition was altered by her royal highness; in what 
manner was it altered? The cabin I had intended for the Countess 
Oldi was altered; an alteration took place in the doors; and Pergauii 
was put into that cabin. 

What alteration took place in the doors ? The two small cabins 
which were to have contained the Countess Oldi and the servant-maids 
had a communication within each other, and when her royal highness 
came on board, she said that she desired Pergami's cabin should be 
changed — that he should be placed where the Countess of Oldi was, 
and she put into another apartment, one of her own, which I had 
intended for her ; there was only a communication between those 
cabins from the inside, that is to say, that to go into the Countess of 
Oldi's cabin, you must have gone through the cabin where the maids 
were; when this change took place, the door was filled in between 
those two cabins, and brought inside, and opened close by that cabin 
which her royal highness occupied. 

So that after that alteration the door into the room appropriated to 
Pergami was near the door of the room of her royal highness? H 
was. 

You have stated that Pergami dined at the table with her royal !:igh- 
ncss; have you ever observed her royal highness walking with Pergami ? 
I have seen her royal highness walk with Pergami. 

In what way? Arm in arm; but 1 think it was at Palermo; and 
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I think 1 recollect to have seen it at Messina ; it would not have been 
considered by me at all uncommon : I hare occasionally seen it, 1 may 
say three or four times in the course of the time she was with me; she 
walked with him occasionally when she went out ; and at Palermo and 
Messina I remember having seen her walking with him arm in 
arm. 

Do you remember, in consequence of a request of Captain Peclicll, 
waiting upon her royal highness with any message from Captain Pechcll 
to her, at Messina? I do. 

State what passed between her royal highness and you upon that 
occasion ? When I quitted Messina, it was very much the wish of 
Captain Pechcll, that I should speak to her royal highness about em- 
barking on board the Clorinde; he told me, that Pergami having been 
ill the situation of a servant on board his shi[), he could not possibly 
lliink of silting down with him at table ; and he said, ** it would be 
very [ileasaiit to me, if you would be so kind as to mention this to her 
royal highness before you go away, because I am left in a very uncom- 
fortable way here by you upon which I asked her royal highness’s 
permission to speak to her upon that subject, which she granted, and 
1 made known ('laptain Pechell’s objection to sit down to table with 
Pergami ; upon which her royal highness said she did not care, that 
she had thought as 1 had sat down at tabic with him. Captain Pechcll 
might do the same, bnt she did not care, it was only to prevent the 
Captain’s keeping two iiblesthat she had Pergami with lier; upon 
which [ said, if your royal highness has no objection to Pergami dining 
from the table, Captain Pcchell will be very happy to see you, and to 
keep the table as 1 have done. 

You say, that her royal highness stated that you had dined at table 
with Pergami; did you make any observation upon that to her royal 
highness ? I made this observation, that Pergami had never been a 
servant in my ship; that if he had, it would have been impossible for 
me to have admitted him to the tabic. 

Did yon communicate what had passed between yourself and her 
royal highness to Captain Pecliell? 1 did. 

Then you left Messina? 1 left Messina on the 11th of December, 
three or four days after I had anchored there. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. DENMAN. 

In the course of the conversations you had, both with Captain 
Pechcll and her royal highness, did you not perceive there had been 
some little dispute between them, as to the former voyage? I had 
a(;en Captain Pecliell before 1 had waited on her royal highness; he 
came to me as the senior ^tfker, to report liimsclf, and he then told 

2x2 
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me the line of conduct he meant to adopt with regard lo her royal 
highness; » 

Did you not discover, from the conversation of both, that there had 
been some difference about the stowing of lier royal highness's luggage^ 
of something of that kind ? On Irer royal highness’s part I did ; she 
repeatedly complained of Captain Pechcll not having accommodated 
her so well as I had done. 

Did it fall to your knowledge to know where the Countess of Oldi 
slept on board the Leviathan? It did. 

It was in a room adjoining to that of her royal liighn(‘ss, was not it ? 
Jt was. 

And there was a doof opening immediately from the one into the 
Other? There was. 

Countess Oldi’s room and the princess’s divided that part of the ship 
between them? Precisely so. 

And both o[»ened into the dining-room ? They both opened into 
the dining-room. 

Each directly by several doors? Each directly by tw o doors. 

Was not the cabin you had provided for the maids occupied by 
them ? It was. 

And that also opened into the dining-room? And that also 
opened into the dining-room ; all the cabiijs opened into the dining- 
room. 


RE-EXAMINED BY MU. AtTOKN EY-G EN EllAL, 

The Cloriude was a frigate, and the Leviathan was a ship of the line? 
Yes, one a line of battle sfiip, and the other a frigate. 

So that there was more accommodation on board of the Leviathan 
ihan could be given on board the Cloriude ? .Certainly, 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

Lord Ellenhorough — Was the sleeping place you reserved for yourself 
in the dining-room closed, or had it merely your cot ? It was closedt 

night and opened in the day. 

A Peer , — ^Wheii you were in your catin at night, could any persod 
iiave passed from Pergami’s room to that of the princess without bein^ 
keen by you ? i should certainly say it was possible, but 1 do iiob 
tliiiik very probable, that any communication coiild have happened 
they would have run a great risk of iny hearing something of it, but 
tnight have been asleep ; I slioUld say, I do not think it likely ; it fre- 
ijuently happened 1 was on deck half the night, or so ; I was subject ti» 
all calls ; I was very constantly out on deck at night; 
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Did you observfe any improper conduct take place on board your ship 
between Perganii and the Princess of Wales ? No. I 

Had you any reason lo suspect, that there was any improper conduct 
between her royal highness the Princess of Wales gnd Pergami? I 
saw no improper conduct. 

Earl (rrc?/.— Did you not frequently receive, duritig the night, re- 
ports from officers who were on duty in the ship ? 1 did. i 

They had therefore constant access to your apartments during the 
night for that purpose ? The officer of the watch had constant ac- 
cess to my cabin, whenever any thing occurred that he wished to in- 
form me. 

And you were liable to be called up at any moment on any emer- 
gency that might occur? 1 was. 

Earl of Itoseherry , — After the* change of rooms you have spoken of, 
in going to that occupied by Pergami, was it absolutely necessary to 
pass through one of her royal highness's apartments? No. 

When you were called up at night, must you necessarily pass through 
the dining-room? No, my cabin was in the dluing-room, and the 
door opened within the screen, so that I could have gone out on deck 
without passing tlirough the dining-room, but I must have gone just 
anio the angle of it ; 1 had not occasion to pass immediately tlirough it, 
oecause the door was close to my cot. 

Then you did not pass through the dining-room, but only by Uti 
angle ? 1 crossed an angle of the room. 

A Peer , — How long was her royal highness on board the Leviallian ? 
She embarked the 14th November, and remained till the 4lh of De- 
cember. 

Another Peer , — Were not those officers who came to you at night for 
orders, obliged to pass through the dining-room btfore they could get 
to your cabin. They must come into the dining-room, but not pi\{ss 
through it, because the moment they were over the threshold of the 
door, they were in my cabin. 

Did the screen which constituted your sleeping place include the 
door at which the sentry is placed ? It included the door in part, but 
not altogether; 

Marquis of JBMcAzVi^Adm.-^Thercfore an officer coming through the 
door at which the sentry is plated into your sleeping place, need not go 
into the dining-room, but going through that door he would find him- 
self at the door of your room ? He must go into the dining-room ; 
mine is a loose screen, he would put the screen on one side, and come 
to my cot. 

What kind of partition was there between the diaing-rooin and i\\t 
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small cabin occupied by Pergami and the maids ? It was a paiinclliiig, 
double thick canvass with pannels. 

Lord Colville. — Was the door a regular door on hinges ? Vcs. 

The door which was next to the princess's sleeping apartment ? 
Yes, a regular door with lock complete* 

What was the nature of the partition which divided her royal high- 
ness's apartment from the dining-room ? A regular wooden bulk- 
head. 

With a door on hinges ? Yes. 

The partition that divided your sleeping apartment from the dining- 
room, you are understood to have said was a loose screen ; was tliat so ? 
. It was. 

Of canvass or baize? Baize, rolled up iti tlie day-time, when iny 
cot was taken down after I had dressed. 

And the officer of the watch, or any person wanting access to you 
ill the night, on entering the outer cabin, must necessarily have seen ir 
any of the doors opening into the dining-room were open or shut? Oh 
yes, no doubt, if it had been liglit enough. 

Did you always keep a light burning in the dining-room by nighl if 
No. 

Did yon within your own screen ? No, never. 

Em'l of Liverpool, — Was there any light in the after-cabin? Th.‘ 
light was always with the sentinel on the outside. 

Was there a light generally allowed to be burnt in the aficr-cabiii ? 
No, notunless they chose to have a light; if her royal highness, or fho 
countess Oldi, had chosen to have a light; and perhaps they may havt! 
had one, but 1 do not remember to have seen one, when I have ocra- 
sionally seen the doors open. 

Lord Colville, — Did any person sleep in the dining-room during lh(‘ 
time her royal highness was on board the Leviathan ? Yes. 

Who was that person? 1 think Mr. William Austin was one, hr 
was quite a youth ; then 1 think there was another person, 1 am not 
quite sure whether Seignior Scaviui did not ; I think there were one or 
two cots; I know Mr. Hannain slept below, 1 am not quite surg wliclhcr 
Montichclli did not hang up a cot there, there were one or two cots 
hung up, and 1 cannot, at this distance of time, recollect exactly who 
were the pci-sons who occupied them. 

Were there any screens round those cols that were hung in tlie 
dining-room? There was one screen on the outside, and the pan- 
neliing of the cabin made the other side screen, they were hung nt’J*** 
that side of the cabin, and there was a screen on the outside of the cots. 

Supposing her royal highness to have wished for the assistance of any 
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of her female attendants, had she any means of communicating with 
them, by a bell or otliervvise ? Ves. 

State those means ? By ringing a bell out of her apartment. 

Did that bell lead into their apartment ? No, Ijiit close by the 
end of it, so that it could have been heard, and the sentry, if the bell 
Iiad been rung, would have come in to know what was wanted, and to 
receive her commands. 

Were there two doors, or only one, which opened immediately from 
the dining-room upon the quarter-deck? There were two doors that 
opened on to the quarter-deck. 

Were they both used occasionally by the officer of the watch at 
night? No. 

AVhich door did he generally use when he wished to communicate 
with yon ? The left door, what we call the larboard door ; every 
one came in at the larboard door. 

Tliat was the side on which you slept? It was. 

And the door on the starboard side was always kept shut ai night? 
Yes, it could be opened, but it was kept shut and bolted; it was 
opened for air during the day in the hot weather. 

If it happened to be the weather side, would the officer of the watch 
have entered on the starboard side ? No, never; he always came 
the larboard, and every one else. 

£arl of Lauderdale, — What answer did her majesty give you wljen 
you stated the message With which Captain Pcchell charged you? 
What 1 have before-mentioned; after making the remark about hit 
being as good company for him as he was for me, she said, “ Well, I 
do not care, it is only to prevent the trouble of your keeping two 
tables that he dines with me at all ; I do not care then.” 1 remarked^ 
that if she ^vould dispense with his dining at table every thing would be 
right, and that Captain Pechell had desired me to say he should be 
most happy to receive her royal highness, and to keep her a table as 
he had done before ; and 1 left her rather under an impression that he 
would not have been at table when he went on board the Clorinde, be- 
cause I remarked is wm so very easy for him to have his dinner sent 
him in a smaller cabin ; and 1 was under that impression that he would 
not have dined at the table when they embarked. 

When her royal highness complained of Captain Pechell . relative to 
the mode in wliich her baggage wua stowed, was that complaint made 
previous to or after you had communicated Captain Pcchell’s mes- 
sage ? 1 never heard a complaint made about Captain Pechell at 

all, except in conversation with her royal highness; she did not 
appear pleased with the ship ; tliere were no complaints during the 
time he was under my orders; but this was conversation before Cap- 
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tain Pecholl came, that slie had complained of former treatment in tfie 
Clorinde. 

Earl of Derby . — When the alteration that you refer to took place 
in the cabins, was that by desire of her royal highness or of any other 
persons ? It was by command of her royal highness the princess 
to me ? 

The following question was put by their lordships at the 
request of Mr. Denman. 

Had you not received a complaint from Captain Pcchell upon the sub- 
ject of the inconvenience which he thought he sustained from the man- 
ner in which her royal highness s baggage was stowed upon the former 
voyage? I had heard Captain Pcchell say that the ship was a good 
deal lumbered from the vast quantity of baggage that came on board, of 
her royal highness and her suite; but it was merely in the nature of a 
remark, it was not in the nature of a complaint to me as his superior 
officer. 

Was any remark made by Captain Pechcll as to the expense of thi 
tabic he was obliged to keep ? 

The Attorney-general objected to this question. 

Mr. Denman was heard in support of the question, and 
submitted that it might be material to shew that there was a 
subject of disagreeii)eut between her royal highness and Cap- 
tain Pecliell, which might be a motive for her conduct. 

The counsel were informed that many parts of the evidence 
Captain Pechell gave, should strictly have been first given by 
Captain Briggs ; that if it could be shewn by Captain Pecheli 
or Captain Briggs that some particular reason led to her royal 
highnesses going on board under the circumstances under which 
she did go on board, that would be a very proper subject of 
examination. 

Mr. Denman having had an opportunity of conferring with 
his learned colleagues, declined giving their lordships further 
trouble upon this point. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

SEVENTH WITNESS. 

Then Vidro Ctichi was called in, and having been sworn, 
^as examined as follows by the Solicitor General, through the 
interpretation of the Marchese di Splneto. 
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Do you lesislc at Trieste? Yes. 

Do you now keep an inn there? I am the agent at the great inn 
at Trieste. 

Earl of Liverpool — What do you mean by agent? , 1 am acting 

instead of the owner. 

Mr. Solicitor-Geyieral — Do you know an inn at Trieste called the 
Black Eagle ? I do. 

Who keeps that inn ? He is called Vincenzo Bartoletti. 

What is the name of (he imi of which you are the agent or superin- 
tendent ? liC Burgo Grande * ; the great inn of the town. 

Do yon remember tlie Princess of Wales coming to that inn ? I re- 
member it well. 

Ill what kind of carriage did she come? A small open carriage 
with two post-horses. 

VV^ho came with her in that carriage ? Mr. Pergami was with her, 
without any other servant, or without any servant at all. 

(^an you tell about how long it is since that afifair happened ? I do 
not remember ; about four years ago, I think, more than four years. 

IIow long did her royal highness remain atlViesteat that inn? Six days. 

Do you know in what apartment her royal highness slept ? I do well. 

Do you know also the apartment which .was allotted to Pergami? 
I remember it well. 

After her royal highness and Pergami had come in the carriage, in the 
manner you have described, did the suite come in afterwards in other 
carriages? They arrived in about an hour after the arrival of her 
royal highness. 

Into wliat apartment did the bed-room of (ler royal liighnesa and the 
bed- room allotted to Pergami open ? 

Mr. Williams objected to the question. 

Into what place did the bed-room of her royal highness open ? The 
door was facing the room of the dame d’honneur. No. g. 

When you say it was facing the room of the lady of honour, what 
was there between them ? The dining-room. 

Did the door of the bed-room occupied by her royal highness open 
into that dining-room ? Y es. 

Did the door of the bed-room allotted to Pergami open into that 
dining-room ? The room where Pergami slept opened into that of 
the dame d'honneur, who was his sister, and came into the dining-room. 

Besides the door of the bed- room of her royal highness, and the door 
of the bed-room of the Countess of Oldi, were there any other doors that 
opened into that dining-room ? The door of No. 4, to go out by. 

* Albergo Grande. 

T. « Y 
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Was that Uie only ollitr door tliat led into that dining-room ? There 
were no other tloors to that room. 

Can you state wiietiier that door was fastened at night? It was 
fastened. 

Was it fastened from the inside or the out ? I do not know: I do 
not know whether it Avas sliut from the inside or from the outside: I do 
not know whether they dosed the door themselves, or whether any of 
the servants dosed if. 

Was it always dosed at niglit during the six days that her royal 
highness was there ? Always shut up at night, at the time they went 
to sleep. 

W^hat beds were there in the bed-room omjpied by ber royal bigh- 
iiess — how many ? 'Inhere were two beds near one another. 

What bed or beds were there in the room that was appropriated to 
Porganii? One single bed. 

Did you at any time in the morning, during the period that her royal 
higliness was at Trieste, see Pergarni eome out of any room into the 
dining-room ? 1 have seen him come out of the room of the princess. 

About what hour in the inorning? About eight, or lialf-past 
eight. 

How many times did you sec that, during the six days that the prin- 
cess was at IVieste ? 'J’hrec or four times. 

Describe the manner in whidi Pergarni was dressed, at the time when 
you saw him so coming out of the room of her roval highness? lie 
had a surtout made arconliiig to the Polish fashion, whiidi had some gold 
lace behind, that reached from the waist down, 

Besides that robe what had he on ? lie had drawers. 

Had he any stockings ? Sometimes stockings, and sometimes pan- 
taloons, which are stockings and pantaloons together ; but this I cannot 
precisely say, for I was looking out from the key-hole of my room. 

What load he 0 !i his feet ? It appeared ?.s if he had some strings, 
as if to fasten the drawers. 

At the time when you saw this, Avas the door of the dining-room 
opened ? It was still dosed. 

W’hat led you to look through the key-hole in the manner you have 
de.serilicd ? 

Mr. Williams objected to the question. 

Jffr. Solicitor-GtneraL — Where did you yourself remain in the morn- 
ing, before you went into the dining-room? In my oavii room, which 
was at the end of the dining-room. 

W'liat Avas the situation of your room? My .room was between the 
corridor and the dining-room, having a door that led into the dining- 
room ; from the key- hole of this door I ]ook<*d into the dining-room. 
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What were you doing at that door at that time ? I was with my 
breakfast service, to give it in when it vvas asked for. 

Did you go into the room at the time ? When they asked for break* 
fast, I entered the room. 

Did you remain there with the breakfast-service, or did you go back? 
I remained witli the breakfast service in my room. 

Were you afterwards sulTered to go witli your service into the dining- 
room ? At the first, to carry away those things that were there^ 
sweep llui dining-room, and then take in the breakfast-service. 

Did you go in before you were called for that purpose? Never. 

During the time that the princess was there, did yon ever sec her walk* 
ing with Pergami ? All day, every day ; they wen; always together. 

How did they walk together, in what way ? Speaking together; 
sometimes in the hall, sometimes in the diinng-room, sometimes in the 
room of Ihc dame d’hoiineur. 

Did they walk together, sc\)arately, or in wlut other manner ? 
Somelimes alone, and sometimes one spoke on one sid« and the other 
one spoke on the other side to those of the suite. 

When they were walking together, in wliat manner did they walk to- 
gether; did they touch each other, or were they separate from each 
other? They did not touch each other, as far as I have seen, but they 
were arm in arm. 

Did you ever sec the princess, while she was at Trieste, w'alking arm 
in arm with any other person? The Count Cotto, the vice-governor, 
c;ame to take her to the theatre, and she gave the right hand to Count 
Cotti and the left to Pergan i. 

Did you make any obse. vation on the beds in the bed-room of the 
princess, whether they had both been slept in, or only one ? They 
were both tumbled. 

Did yon make any observation upon the bed in the bed-room, which 
had been assigned to PergV.ni? Yes, I did. 

Did that bed appear to hu e been slept in? Never. 

After Pergami went av. ay, did you make any observations upon tlie 
sheets of the bed in the bed-room assigned to Pergami? The sheets 
had been put on the bed clean, and they were taken away clean. 

Mow many chamber-pots were there in the bed-room of the princess? 
Two. 

Did yon observe whether or not they had been both made use of I I 
say yes. 

Was either of the two empty ? There was a good deal in each ; 
they were not empty. 

In the bed-room of the princess was there more than one basin for 
washing? There were two wash-h»nd basins. 

^ yQ 
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Did they appear to be both of them used, or only one ? I do not 
remember that; there are many travellers who wish to have two basins, 
and yet they are alone* 

Were you present when her royal highness went away ? 1 was. 

How did she go away ? In the same way as she arrived. 

Did Pergaiiii go away with her ? They set out together without 
servants, in the same open carriage. 

CflOSS-liXAMINED BY MK. WILLIAMS. 

How soon a/ler did the suite go? A quarter of an hour, not quite 
so mucii, almost immediately. 

Have you any doubt about her royal highness having remained as 
much as five or six days ? Six days. 

Are you quite sure of that i No more. 

Are you sure she remained so many as six days? Yes. 

Do you remember the day of th# week? No. 

Can you remember tfie day she went? 1 do not; if somebody had 
told me something, I might have ascertained the point ; but as they 
have told me nothing, I do not remember. 

As this is some time ago, probably your memory is not very full and 
fresh upon the subject ? 

Hie Solicitor-general objected to this; as not being in the 
form of a question. 

Had your room, of w'hich you have spoken, a door into the dining- 
room ? A secret door that could not be known to be a door. 

A secret door that could not be known to be a door, by anybody that 
was in the dining-room ; is that so ? Yes. 

Was that part wliich formed the door covered with tapestry, or was 
it part of the wood like the rest of the room ? It had paiiiled canvass. 

Which covered the whole of it, so that a person could not tell that it 
was a door at all ? No. 

Was it then quite impossible for a person in the dining-room to dis- 
cover by any symptom that there was a door? It was impossible, 
except one of the family, one who belonged to the house. 

Was not the reason of its being impossible, because the door was 
entirely covered with canvass? Yes. 

You are understood to say that the reason why no stranger to the 
room could find out that there was a door there, is that it was wholly 
covered with canvass? Yes, entirely covered. 

Are you still agent, or by whatever name you go, of the Grand Ho- 
tel at Trieste ? 1 am after taking the inn which is called the Black 

Eagle ; but if 1 do not gainUhe law-suit, 1 shall continue to be in th^ 
Grand Hotel. 
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You ara not asked wliat you are after, but are you or not at present 
atill agent to the Grand Hotel ? I am not sure, because the inn is 
exposed to an auction every nine years ; the lease has expired, and I do 
not know whether iny principal will buy the lease or not, because it 
belongs to the town. 

As agent of the Grand Hotel, was not it your business chiefly to at- 
tend upon the guests? 1 have waited upon them, I am always the 
first to wait upon them. 

Was not your chief business to attend as a waiter upon the guests f 
Both. 

Both what? As 1 am the oldest servant in the house, 1 know the 
rules of the house better than any other person in the family. 

Have you any other waiters under you ? Two more. 

Were they men or women ? One had the name of Justo, and the 
other was called Bernardo Cesare. 

You are understood to have said, that you had the superintendence 
or management of this inn, and yourself assisted as a waiter besides? 
All the affairs of the family, both those duties. 

As it was a great hotel as you describe it, were not there any females 
engaged as servants at the time the princess was there. There 
was one. 

What was her name ? She was called Marie Mora. 

When you talk of the door being fastened every night, do not you 
speak of what was done by the other servants, or some of them ? No, 
the waiter did not do that. 

Wliat do yon mean when you say that No. 4 was fastened ; was it 
done by the servants, or by yourself? It was shut by themselves; 
I do not know whether it was from the suite of the princess, or from 
Per garni ; this I do not know. 

How long was it after the princess was there, that it happened that 
you were first examined upon the subject, or said any thing upon the 
subject? I think about three years before 1 was examined; it was 
past two years and a half or three years. 

You are understood to have said, that a great number of guests are 
in the habit of continually coming to that inn? Yes. 

It is the chief inn for travellers in that place, is it not? It is the 
best inn. 

At the end of tlie two years and a half, or three years, who was it 
tint first applied lo you,. to know what you had to say? Some one 
who came to dine at the inn, who asked me, •• How did the princess 
conduct herself?” I answered, I have no reason to complain, she has 
behaved well.” 

Were you at Milan? Yes, I have been. 
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More than once? If I roust go to my country, I must go through 
Milan ; I hare been at Milan five or six times. 

What countryman are you ? 1 am of near Asti, in Piedmont. 

Have you been at Milan, in order to give any account of what you 
arc supposed to know upon these subjects? Yes, about eigliteeii 
luonti:s ago. 

Who examined you there ? Colonel Brown u as there. 

What lawyer assisted him ? A lawyer who is here, I do not re- 
member his name. 

Would you know it, if you were assisted with it? 1 know that at 
Milan, and the lawyer here 1 know also. 

Was it Mr. Powell ? Yes. 

Was (Counsellor Cook there ? I do not know how he is called, 
there was one who aj»poared to me to be a Milanese. 

Was that Viuiereati ? J do not know. 

However, you were at that time regularly examined, w ere you ? 
Yes. 

Was your examination taken down in writing? 1 believe so. 

And voti gave a full account there, did you, of (he rooms, and all 
you have told to-day? What I can say before (iod 1 have said here, 
and I said it at Milan. 

Have you been examined since you came to this country by the same 
English gentleman that examined you at Milan ? No. 

Have you been examined at all by anybody since you came here? I 
was examined before the presence of tlie present interpreter, and of the 
advocate whom vve have mentioned. 

Where are you speaking of; what do you mean by the present inter- 
preter? 1 have been examined upon the same business. 

By whom ? By the same advocate or lawyer, in the presence of 
you (meaning myself the interpreter) and two oilier gentlemen. 

When WJis that ? 1 think on (he second or third day after my 

arrival. 

How long have you been here ? I <Io not know ; but I think it is 
about a fortnight that I have been there. 

Whom did you come with? Signor Capper brought me here. 

Did you come with Mr. (’apper alone, or .any others in company with 
you? I went as far as Boulogne with a certain Andreatzi, who has 
been lliree times at the inn where 1 was, to take me. 

Who is Andreatzi? Andreatzi is a person sent by Colonel Brown 
rom Milan. 

1 o accompany you on your journey ? Yes. 

You have received no inone) ? Yes; I did not wish to have any, 
but hr has given me some. 
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You (lid not ^visli for any money? 1 did not; he told me, take 
this, and gave me (ught golden Napoleons and eleven francs. 

You arc understood to have said that you did not wish for any money? 
I did not wish for any money. 

True it is that you were examined at Milan, and your examination 
was reduced into writing, and you have been examined again here? 
Vos. 

That is a mistake on the part of the solicitor-general, as I understand 
that the room of Pergami did not enter into the dining-room ? 

I'hc solicitor-general objected to the form of the question. 

Their lordships intimated their opinion, that the question 
was objeclionahlc in its form. 

Mr. Williams. — 'J'hen it is not true that the door opened into the 
dining-room ? 

The solicitor-general objected to this, as an inference 
from the evidence, and not in its form a (jnestion. 

The Lord-(>hancellor stated, that that which is put on an 
original examination in the form of a qnesti.on, was frequently 
allowed to be put in cross-c'xamination, in the form of an 
assertion ; that it was so put in the shape of assertion, if it 
was stated to the witiuiss you have said so and so,’^ but the 
counsel must be careful to recite correctly the statement of 
the witness. 

Mr. Williams stated, that he w-as desirous of showing that 
that statement of the witness to-day, as to tluj situation of the 
rooms, varied from the deposition lie had formerly made ; the 
form of the (pu'stion put by the solicitor-gemnal having as- 
sumed the j)osition of the rooms to be different from that 
which tin* witii(!ss had staled. 

The solicitor-gen oral stated, in answer, that the form of 
the question put by him was occasioned by u mistake in his 
reading the paper before him. 

Mr. Williams . — 'Fheii is it to be taken as a fact, that the door of 
Pergami did not open into the dining-room, but into the bed-room of his 
sister, the Countess of Oldi ? Yes. 

State to their lordships the name of the party that came to your hotel 
before the Princess of Wales? The order came from the vice- 
governor, Count Cotti, to prepare the apartments, half an hour before. 

Who were the persoiis compociiig the party wdiirh arrived at that inn 
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last, before ttie Princess of Wales? It is not possible for me to ro- 
inember; one I do, a man of toe name of Ferric, a manufacturer of 
watclies at Neufcliatel. 

Who composed the party that came next after the Prinress of Wa/e.»» 
left? It n impossible for me to remember; if I were at home, there 
is a book where the names of all the travellers were put down. 

Do you recollect whether the Princess of Wales was there during a 
Sunday ? Ido not remember. 

Nor you do not remember the day she came, nor the day she went ? 
I do not remember; from the book, every thing may he known. 

That book you have left behind ? The book is at Trieste, where 
the names of all strangers are put down. 

Can you remember that the pi iiicesa went to the opera ? Yes, she 
did go. 

Was the princess ever at that inn of which you speak more than once 
to your knowledge ? It was the first time she ever had been there. 

Has she ever been there but that one time in her life ? Once only. 

Did you ever see her at Trieste but that once? Once only; she 
went to Gorrizzia, and afterwards an order canic that she was corning 
no more. 

RE-EXAMINIU) BY MK. SOLICITOU-GKN EHAL. 

You have inentioijcd there was a female servant in the house, of the 
name of Marie Mora, where is she at present ? She came to beg 
something to enable her to go to .lerusaleiii. 

How long ago is that, to the best of your rccollcctioft ? La.st 
spring. 

Have you ever seen her since ? No. 

You have mentioned a servant in Ihc house, of the name of (’esare? 
Yes, Jleniardo (’esare. 

Do you know where he now is? I do not know. 

How long is it .siu< e you have seen him ? It is about three years. 

Look at this gentleman? I'hal is the gentleman who has exa- 
mined me. 

The wiuiess poiiUcil out Mr. Maule, llie solicitor to the 
Treasury. 

Where did he examine you? Here below in a room. 

Did he take down in writing what you said? Yes; I do not re- 
member, but I think so. 

You have been asked what party it was that came to the house at 
Trieste, immediately before the party of her royal highness the princess; 
was there any other princess with any large suite that came there about 
that time ? At that moment there was nobody. 
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You have said something about receiving eight Napoleons and eleven 
francs, when was that? 

Mr. Williams stated, that he had not asked any question as 
to the witness having received any money, and submitted 
that the fact being stated by the witness not in direct answ'cr 
to the question, did not entitle the Solicitor-general to re- 
examine upon it. 

The counsel were informed, that the matter having come 
out in the cross-examination, the Solicitor-general was en- 
titled to re-examine upon it. 

The question was proposed. 

At Boulogne. 

How long have you been absent altogether from Trieste ? I can- 
not say, I do not know. 

State as nearly as you can recollect? I have left Trieste since the 
28th of June. 

Do you lose any thing by not being at Trieste ? 1 undergo much 

loss. 

According to the best of your judgment, is that loss more or less than 
the eight Napoleons and eleven francs you have mentioned ? I de- 
rive more profit in my house. 

Explain what you mean by a law-suit ? 

Mr. Williams stated that he had abandoned all idea of his 
intending to refer to the present proceeding, and understood 
the witness to refer to proceedings in respect of the inn. 

The Solicitor-general waved the question. 

You have said, that the door communicating from the place where 
you stood into the dining-room was entirely covered with canvass; ex- 
plain how it was that you saw into the dining-room ? I looked in 
order to be exact in my s ervice, in order to bring in the service when 
they called for me. 

How could you see into the room if the door was entirely covered 
with canvass in the manner you have described? I could see, because 
there is a key-hole that looks into the dining-room. 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

Marqms df Buckingham , — Do you know whether during the princess’s 
residence at the inn in question, the Countess Oldi's bed appeared to 
have been slept in every night? Nobody can sleep in fh^re, because 
the bed was too small. 

T. 2 z 
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Do you know where the Countess Oldi slept whilst the princess re- 
mained at the inn ? She slept in No. 5. 

Did the bed in No. 3. appear to have been slept in every night ? The 
Countess Oldi herself slept there ; I know no more. 

Do you know where the other female attendants slept during the 
princess's residence at the inn ? As far as I recollect there was one 
woman who slept in No 1. with children. 

Did the bed in No. 1. appear to have been slept in every night ? Yes, 
because there was a boy and a girl. 

Was Pergami’s bed the only bed which did not appear to have 
been slept in during the princess's residence at the inn ? Never any 
one. 

Do you mean that Pergami’s bed was the only one which did not ap- 
pear to have been slept in ? The only one, because the sheds were 
taken away in the same state as they were put. 

Was there any appearance in Pergami’s room, either from the pot-ili*- 
chambre, or other circumstance, of any person having slept in Pergami’a 
room ? 1 believe there was something; for it is possible that when 

he went to make .his toilette he might have put something into the pot- 
de-chamhre. 

You have stated that there were two beds in the princess’s room at 
Trieste, were there two beds in that room before the princess arrived ? 
They were; but they w'ere not so near one another as they were placed 
after the arrival of the princess. 

Were you in the habit of looking through the key-hole when the 
apartments were occupied by other guests ? In the same w ay. 

Earl of Liverpool , — You have stated that the door was all (!overed 
with canvass, and yet you have stated that there w^as i key-hole, through 
which you could look; explain how that key-Iiole was placed, whether 
the canvass was cut as well as the door, so as to leave an opening for the 
key? 

Mr. Williams submitted to their lordships, wdiether this 
question was in a correct form. 

Earl of Liverpool , — You have said that the canvass covered the whole 
door, did the canvass then cover the key-hole? Some little matter, 
as if a knife had been passed through it, a slit by a knife. 

Was there a small hole in the canvass ? Yes. 

Could that have been seen easily from the dining-room? Yes, it 
could be seen very well. 

Woujd it have appeared from the dining-room like a kcy-holc, or 
only a hole in the canvass? Smaller than the key-hole, about one- 
half, because it was not necessary to shut it from the dining-room, but 
it was shut from the inside of my room. 
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When you say it was not necessary to shut it from the dining-room, 
what do you mean by the word shut? Locked, 

How long have you been a waiter at the Grand Hotel at Trieste? 
From the moment it was opened ; it is nine years on the 24th of August. 
The withess produced a key. 

Interpreter — He says that the key of this secret door was 
somewhat narrower than this : 

C::^) 

Earl Grey. — Was there any door under the canvass ? Yes. 

Was there any key-liole in the canvass? There was; it went 
through the canvass altogether, from one side to the other, but with 
difficulty ; it might be discovered from the dining-room, a stranger 
could not know it. 

In what manner was the painted canvass placed on the door, did it 
hang loose over the door or was it fixed to it? It was fixed with 
nails. 

Was not there then a separation round tlic door of the canvass on 
the door from the canvass on the other part of the wall ? There was. 

Could not that separation be seen by persons in the dining-room ? 
It could not be known. 

Marquis of Lansdown. — State whether you made use of the secret 
door which you have been describing whenever you wished to pass 
and repass from your room in the course of the day, or was it only on 
some particular occasion ? When 1 was obliged to serve something 
in stated hours, I always looked through the key-hole, in order that I 
might be ready to serve. 

Did you make use of that door to enter the dining-room on ordinary 
occasions, when you had occasion to do so in the course of the day, or 
did you consider yourself as under the necessity of going round by the 
other door ? Sometimes 1 made use of it, according where the travel- 
lers were \ sometimes yes, sometimes no. 

Earl of Darnley. — Do you remember whether you made use of that 
door in the course of the day, during the six days tliat her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales was at your inn? I had no need to do 
so ; 1 never did it. 

Was llie rest of the room under the same sort of canvass as the door? 
No j only my door that led into the dining-room. 

What do you suppose to have been the thickness of the door ? Not 
so much as an inch; not the thickness of my thumb. 

Did the door open inwards or outwards? It was open somelimes 
from my room, and sometimes from the dining-room ; it opened into 
the dining-room. 

2*z 2 
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^ The following question and answer were read over to the 
witness : 

** Are you still agent, or by whatever name you go, of the grand 
hotel at Trieste ? 1 am after taking the inn which is called the Black 

Eagle ; but if 1 do not gam the law-suit, 1 shall continue to be in the 
Grand Hotel/* 

Lord-Chancellor. — When you stated that, what did you mean? Be- 
cause I have given a memorial to get this inn, by means of some pro- 
tection; and I do not know whether I shall succeed, or whether some 
other innkeeper will have it. 

T What is it you allude to under the word protection ? It is merely 
between the father and the son, by the means of an acquaintance they 
had with the innkeeper; they wished to take the inn from me, that I 
should not succeed to have the inn ; and 1 have paid on account 100 
tallas, which is a German money, two florins each. 

' The following questions and answers were read over to the 
witness : 

You have received no money ? Yes ; I did not wish to have any, 
but he has given me some. 

You did not wish for any money? J did not; lie told me, take 
this, and gave me eight golden Napoleons and eleven francs. 

You are understood to have said that you did not wish for any 
money ? I did not wish for any money.” 

£ay/ of 'Roseherry. — You have declared, that in coming here to give 
evidence upon this cause you suffer loss; why do you say you did not 
wish for any money ? Because 1 had money with me ; because 1 had 
by me nearly one hundred sequins, which I can shew. 

Lord Elleiiborough. — When you passed from your own room into the 
diuing-rooin, by the door you call secret, did you push that door from 
you, or draw it towards you ? When 1 open it, 1 open it towards 
the dining-room ; when I shut it, I draw it towards my room. 

How were tlie walls of the dining-room covered? Painted all 
over. 

Was the secret door painted ? Painted. 

Was the colour the same ? Yes. 

Was it painted at the same time ? Yes. 

A Peer. — Did the secret door reach from the top to the bottom of the 
room, or was it of the ordinary size of the doors ? It was as higfi as 
that ; a little higher than my head. 

You have said that the canvass that covered the secret door was 
nailed down ; were those nails so nailing down that canvass fixed at 
the top and at the bottom of the room ? Round the door there was 
wood, and on this wood was a frame on which the canvass was nailed. 
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’ You metitioned that previous to her royal highness's arrival apart- 
ments were ordered for her by some person whom you named by de- 
scription ; was it a usual thing for that person to give orders to have 
apartments prepared for others? No. 

In point of fact, was any such order given shortly before, or after, 
for any other person ? If they sent letters of recommendation, then 
they sent to engage the apartments ; if not, not 
The witness was directed to withdraw. 

George William Goltermann was sworn as Interpreter, 

EIGHTH WITNESS. 

Then Meidge Barbara Kress was called in, and having 
been sworn, was examined as follows, through the interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Goltermann, by Mr. Attorney-general. 

Are you the wife of Peter Kress? 1 am. 

Where do you live ? At Carlsruhe. 

Are you a protestant, a Lutheran ? ( am a Lutheran. 

How long have you been married? Three years. 

Before your marriage, did you live at the Post Inn, at Carlsruhe ? 
Yes, I did. 

How long did you live there? One year and three quarters. 

Did you leave that inn in consequence of your marriage ? Yes, 
that was the reason. 

Do you remember the Princess of Wales coming to that inn ? Yes, 
1 do. 

Do you remember a person coming with her royal highness called 
Pergami? Yes, I do. 

About how long ago was it that the princess came to the inn at Carls- 
ruhe? Itmight perhaps be about three years. 

Do you remember ill what room in the house the Princess of Wales 
slept ? Yes, I do. 

What was tiic room assigned to tlie Princess of W'^ales; do you re- 
collect the number? Yes, it was No. 10. 

What room adjoined to No. 10? It was No. 11, 

How was No. 11 used, was it a sleeping-room or an eatiiig-rooin ? 
It was a dining- room. 

What room adjoined No. 1 1, the dining-room ? No. 12. 

What was No, 1 2 j was it a bed-room or an ealing-rooni ? A bed- 
room. 

Who had tliat bed-rcom ? Pergami. 

Was there a door opening from No. 10 to No. 1 1 ? 7'hci c was. 
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Was there also a door from No. 1 1 into No. 12? Yes, a double 
one ; there were two doors which both could be shut. 

What sort of a bed was placed in No. 12 ? A broad bed. 

Was that bed in No. 12 before the Princess of Wales arrived, or was 
it placed there after her arrival, and in consoquenee of that arrival ? 
There was another there before, but 1 had been ordered to put a broad 
bed ; I had been obliged to put this broad bed in before the Princess of 
Wales arrived. 

Had the courier of the Princess of Wales arrived before that bed was 
placed ? The courier had arrived, and tiien I placed this broad bed 
to which 1 allude. 

AVas it your duty to attend to the bed-rooms ; were you the chain- 
bertnaid of the inn? Yes, 1 was the maid of the rooms, chamber- 
maid. 

Do you recollect how long the princess remained at this inn? 1 
cannot say exactly as to the time, but according to my recollection it was 
about a week, say eight days. 

Do you remember on any evening during the princess’s stay at that 
inn, having occasion to go to No. 12, to carry some water there ? 
Yes, 1 do. 

About what time of the evening was it, according to your recollec- 
tion ? Perhaps between seven and eight o’clock. 

Mr. Brougham here remarked, that a gentleman near him, 
who understand the German language, had very properly 
observed, that the interpreter did not translate the words li- 
terally ; for instance, that the witness said, I canT tell” 
before she said ** perhaps between seven and eight o’clock.” 

The Lo d-Chancellor then desired the interpreter to repeat 
all the words used by the witness. 

The witness then gave her answer. 

I cannot remember ; but to the best of my memory it was between 
seven and eight o’clock ; the minutes I cannot tell exai^tly. 

Do you recoTlect where the princeils and Pergami had dined on that 
day ? No, I cannot remember that. 

Upon your carrying the water into No. 12, did you see any persons 
in that room ? Yes, I did. 

Who were they? Pergami and the princess. 

Where was Pergami when you went into the room ? Pergami was 
in bed. “ 

Where was the princess? She had sat on the bed. 

Do you mean she was sitting on the bed? Yes, on the bed. 

Could you sec whether Pergami had bis clothes on or off? 1 eoiild 
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not see that ; but 1 had seen as much in tlie moment I entered as that 
the arm was white. 

Where did you see Pergami’s arm ? Wheo I entered I had seen 
that Pergami had his arm round the neck of the princess, and when 1 
entered the princess let the arm fall. 

Was the arm of Pergami, which you saw round the princess, white, 
as you have described it? Yes, as much as 1 had seen. 

Can you describe, whether that white was his shirt, or any other 
dress that he had on ? No, 1 cannot tell that ; in the moment 1 tiad 
not observed that. 

What did the princess do, on your coming into the room ? Tlie 
princess had jumped up, and was alarmed at the moment. 

Did she jump up on your coming into the room and discovering them 
in that situation ? Yes, she had then jumped up. 

The Attorney-general asked the Interpreter, whether the 
words meant that she had jumped up before the witness came 
into the room, or that she then jumped up. 

Interpreter ^ — The literal translation of the words is, she got 
up, or she rose. 

Mr. Brougham said, that a gentleman near him, and no 
more connected with this case than any of their lordships, 
had complained of the interpretation of the answers. But 
when asked to come forward and correct the interpreter, he 
replied he would not intermeddle in such a business. 

The doubt in this manner cast upon the interpreter’s 
answers led to some conversation between the counsel at 
both sides and their lordships, respecting the propriety of 
having another person who understood the German language 
present to check the interpreter, as was the case with the 
Italian interpreter. 

Mr, Brougham said, that he would object to any but a 
sworn interpreter; the Altoriiey-general had put his question 
twice over to the interpreter upon not getting from hkn the 
answer that suited him. 

The Attorney-general appealed to their lordships against 
the insinuation which had been more than once levelled 
against him. The learned counsel said, that the interpreter 
had given an answer which did not suit him, (the Attorney- 
general.) What did he mean by the observation? Ke had 
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here a duty cast upon him by their lordships, and he wished 
to conduct the duty intrusted to him fairly, and honourably, 
and justly. If the interpreter should mistake any words, let 
the mistake be explained, or let a more fit person to interpret 
be procured ; but do not suffer the learned counsel to 
ascribe motives to him which he had not ; or to say that any 
answer would not suit him ; his only object w'as to get at the 
truth. 

Mr. Brougham disclaimed any intention of casting any as- 
persion or ascribing any motive to any one. If he did ascribe 
a motive, he should be prepared, when the proper time that 
suited him came to justify the imputation of that motive. 
But here he had cast no aspersion. The whole of the inter- 
ruption that had taken place was of the Attorney-generars 
own seeking. It was, said Mr. Brougham, /ic, not /, who 
caused that interruption.” 

The Attorney-general. — If my learned friend did not mean 
to impute a motive to me, why have said the answer did not 
suit me f 

Mr. Brougham. — I repeat, that saying the answer did not 
suit you was not imputing any objectionable motive. 

The Marquis of Buckingham here rose and said, that the 
presence of their lordships ought to restrain any counsel from 
presuming to impute improper motives to another counsel em- 
ployed in the case, and ordered to proceed in it by their lord- 
ships. He hoped, therefore, that the learned counsel would 
be now instructed by their lordships not to presume to assert 
that other counsel were not actuated by as pure motives as 
he was himself. 

Earl Grey was sorry that any thing had occurred which 
looked like a bickering among the counsel at the bar, and still 
more that it had excited the attention of their lordships. He 
should, however, object to the instruction suggested by the 
noble marquis, because he thought no such instruction was ne- 
cessary, and that it could not be given by their lordships with- 
out implying an imputation upon the counsel receiving it, 
which in this case being undeserved, would be unfair. He 
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did not understand the learned counsel to impute improper 
motives to the counsel at the other side. He certainly under- 
stood him to say, that the answer given by the witness did not 
suit, but he did not understand the expression to be intended 
improperly. He, however, hoped that the counsel at both 
sides would, in the performance of their respective duties, 
preserve a becoming sense of temper, and carefully abstain 
from any expressions which w'ere calculated to interrupt that 
coolness and decorum which he trusted it was the anxious 
desire of all parties should characterize the whole of their 
proceedings in this case. 

The Lord-Chancellor then ordered that the sworn inter- 
preter should be desired to repeat the answer given by the 
witness, first in German, and next in English. 

The questions were again put to the witness in the following 
manner : — 

When you came into the room, where was the princess } Sitting 

on the bed. 

What did her royal highness do on your going into the room t Tho 
princess was frightened; 

[Some difficulty here again occurred respecting the mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed by the witness.] 

Did the princess get up, or jump up, in the presence of the witness I 
When 1 entered, the princess had got up. 

[Here again some objection was taken to the interpretation 
put by the interpreter upon the answers of the witness.] 

The interpreter expressed an anxious desire to explain the 
answers as the witness intended to convey them. The words, 
he said, used by the witness, and in which she stated that the 
princess was in the a t of rising when she entered the room, 
were, in der kohe, which literally meant " in a state of being 
high." 

The Bishop of Peterborough said, he hoped their lord- 
ships w'ould excuse him for interrupting their proceedings, 
and stating, that, in his opinion, the interpreter did not give 
the translation of the German words in the English language 
with the faithful meaning which the idiom of both languages 
required The German words were certainly not rendered suit- 

T. 3 A 
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ably in the English words used by the interpreter. His trans 
lation was not as faithful as it might be. 

Lord Holland said, that, under the circumstances in whiclr 
they were placed, they ought to have a sworn interpreter, U 
interpret the words of a witness with the utmost precision. 

The Lord-Chancellor desired tliat the counsel at the op- 
posite side should furnish a German, interpreter, to check the 
other interpreter, as in the case of the Italian one who had 
recently acted. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he must object to the sense of any 
words of a witness being taken, through the medium of any 
other person than a sworn interpreter. He was not at this 
moment prepared with such a person ; he hoped, therefore, 
their lordships would delay the examination of this witness, 
until he could procure a suitable interpreter to correct and 
check the person provided by the counsel at the opposite side. 

The attorney -general said, that lie had another interpreter 
ready, if their lordships did not deem the present person. com- 
petent. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he was not ready with one to 
check this new interpreter, and he hoped that, until he was 
prepared, their lordships would not proceed with the exami- 
nation of this witness. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that if a sworn interpreter, 
when produced, did not give proper satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of his duty, the opposite party ought to he called upon, 
or at least such he thought was the course of proceeding, to 
furnish another. He still thought that the production of a new 
interpreter must be grounded on some ohjeclion taken to the 
preceding one. No man was more competent than the righ 
reverend prelate to judge of the fitness of the interpreter to 
perform his duty ; and he thought that, without going further 
enough had occurred to justify their lordships in calling upon 
the opposite counsel for another interpreter. 

Lord Grenville observed, that a vyord may have tw^o mean 
ings, and in such a case it was desirable that the interpreter 
should slate both, to enable their lordships to ascertain from a 
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^vitness which of the two he meant to deliver. If the inier- 
preter had, however, made a mistake in translating words 
which any noble lord was of opinion had but one meaning, 
then he thought that the person discovering the error was right, 
was indeed bound to apprize their lordships of the circum- 
stance. He felt therefore obliged to the right reverend pre- 
late for cautioning them against the error into which they 
might be led by the present interpreter 

The Lord Chancellor called upon the counsel for the queen 
to produce another interpreter 

Mr. Brougham said it was no fault of his tliat he was not 
prepared at the moment with a German interpreter : he had 
this day expected none but Italian witnesses, and had ajcord- 
ingly prepared himself with only an Italian interpreter. The 
difficulty in which he was now placed, and which had caused 
an interruption in their lordships’ proceedings, was the con- 
sequence of the decision of their lordships, the wisdom of 
which he did not now presume to question, by which he was 
refused a list not only of the names, but even of the places to 
which the charges applied. It was the ignorance in which he 
was thus kept that left him unprepared with a German inter- 
preter at this moment. The first witnesses were Italian, the 
next was a German, and perhaps after that witness was done 
with, he (Mr. Brougham) would, on the spur of the moment, 
be called upon for a Tunisian, a Turkish, a Greek, or an 
Egyptian interpreter; for in all these countries the queen had 
been : she was at Tunis, Athens, Egypt, and the Holy Land ; 
and from all these places he was, he presumed, to conjecture 
that interpreters would be required. This was the difficulty 
imposed upon her Majesty’s counsel by the refusal of their 
lordships to furnish a list of the places to which the charges 
referred. 

The Attorney-general replied, that his learned friend could 
not, with justice, complain of being taken unawares respecting 
the necessity of a German interpreter, for he bad, in liis 
opening speech, distinctly alluded to a circumstance occur- 
ring at Carlsrulie. 
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Mr. Brougham hoped his learned friend would save the 
trouble of any future mistake by stating to what country his 
next, witness belonged. The Attorney-general made no reply. 

The Earl of Morley said that the better way at present 
would be to call on the interpreter for a further explanation 
of the words used by the witness^ and repeat the German, to 
have it heard by such of their lordships as understood that 
language. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, that as the counsel for hei 
majesty were unprepared at this moment with a German in- 
terpreter, and as no blame whatever attached to them, under 
the circumstances, for not being provided with such a person, 
he thought their lordships had better postpone the further 
examination until to-morrow. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he saw no objection to a rea- 
sonable delay, if required by the counsel. 

Earl Grey concurred with his noble friend ('Lord Gren- 
ville), that it was quite impossible for any noble lord to hear 
a mistake committed by the interpreter without at once inter- 
posing to set the matter right. But then he trusted their 
lordships would feel the extreme inconvenience of this sort of 
interlocutory discussion among themselves ; and he humbly 
suggested, tliat whenever in future any noble lord thought the 
translation of the interpreter imperfect, he should, by a ques- 
tion of his own at the instant, endeavour to have the answer 
accurately conveyed. 

After a few words from counsel at both sides, it was 
agreed that no other witness should at that hour of the day 
(4 o’clock) be called. 

•I The Lord-Chancellor put it to their lordships whether to 
morrow, being Saturday, they would sit after 4 o’clock? 
[Intermingled cries of until 5 o’clock.”] 

It was, however, eventually determined that they should 
not sit to-morrow after 4 o’clock. 

The queen entered the house, and took her during the 
examination of the last witness. 
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The house was called over at ten o’clock. 

Charles Kersten was sworn, as interpreter on behalf of her 
majesty. 

Then Meidge Barbara Kress was again called in, and fur- 
ther examined^ as follows by Mr. Attorney-general, through 
the interpretation of Mr. Goltermann. 

You have stated yesterday, that when you entered the room, No. 12, 
on one evening, you sa>v the princess sitting on Pergami’s bed ; what 
iiappened after you saw the princess silting on Pergami’s bed? Am 
1 asked the same evening still. 

What did you see, when you observed the princess was sitting on 
Pergami’s bed ? I have seen the princess sit on the bed, and after- 
wards 1 withdrew. 

Before you withdrew, what did the princess do ; did the princess 
continue sitting, or what else occurred? I saw that the princess 
jumped up, 1 withdrew, J was frightened. ■ 

You are understood to say, that you then withdrew ? Yes. 

Did you make up the bed in No. 12, Pergami’s room? Yes. 

Did you at any time, when you were making up the bed, discover 
any thing upon the bed? On the bed do you mean. 

On or ill the bed ? In the bed I have found a cloak. 

Was that a cloak appearing to belong to a female ? Probably; be- 
cause behind it liad a kind of hood. 

What did you with that cloak ? I took it out and unfolded it. 

At what time of the day was it you found this cloak in the bed ? 
It was in the morning, when 1 made the bed. 

Describe a little more particularly the cloak— what it was made of? 
It was of silk, the colour grey. 

Did you afterwards see any one wearing that cloak? A servant 
took it out of my hand. 

Dkl you see any person wearing that cloak afterwards? 

Through the interpretation of Mr, Kersten, — I have seen a doak (he 
next day upon the princess, but 1 cannot say that it was the same. 

Mr, Attorney-general, — ^Was it a cloak of a similar description to that 
you had seen upon the bed, that you saw the princess wearing ? 

Through the interpretation of Mr. Goltermann,-^Ye8y it was of the 
same colour. 

Do you know whether it was of the same make— whether it was of 
silk that you saw upon the princess ? Yes, it was likewise silk. 
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Had the cloak the princess was wearing a hood like that you saw in 
the bed ? Yes, it had such a hood. 

Did you, at any time, in making up the bed, observe any thing else 
upon the sheets, or any part of the bed ? 

Mr. Kersten. — The word she uses is a word that cannot 
be expressed in English, unless by asking her what she 
means by it ; she says, when once 1 made the bed 1 saw 
that the sheets were. Now she says wiiste she may 
mean by wiiste” in disorder, that is generally understood 
by this word : it is an adjective. " Wiiste,” in its proper 
meaning, is the English word waste.” Eine wiiste” 
means a desert. 

What do you mean by the bed being “ wiiste” ? 

Mr. Gohermann. — She is rather at a loss to explain it. 

Mr. Kersten. — She says, it had stains. 

Mr. Goltermann.-^SliG was at first at a loss to express it, 
but afterw’ards she said it had stains. 

The interpreters were directed to give the interpretation of 
the evidence, word for word. 

What sort of stain# were they? 

Through the interpretation of 3Ir. GoUertnann. — As much as I have 
seen, they were white. 

You have stated that you arc a married woman ? Yes. 

What did those stains appear to be? I have not inspected them so 
nearly, but I have seen that they were white. 

Hare you ever made the beds of married persons? Yes; I have 
made all the beds that were in the house generaliy. 

What was the appearance of those stains which you saw in Pergaini’s 
bed? You will pardon me) I have not reflected on tliis; 1 have li;nl 
no Ihouglits on it whatever, 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he had but few questions at 
present to put on cross-examination, but that he should re- 
serve the bulk of his cross-examination to a future lime, after 
inquiry had been made. 

It was suggested to the counsel, whether they had not belli i 
reserve the whole of their cross-examination till a future time. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he wislied to put some qnes 
tions, in order to lead to those inquiries. 
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The counsel were directed to state the line they proposed 
to take in dividing their cross-examination. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he apprehended it was to 
follow, from being refused a list of the witnesses, that after the 
witnesses were examined at first, they were then to have an 
opportunity of being put into the same situation as if they 
had obtained knowledge of their names and places before, 
by being enabled to* cross-examine them again at a subsequent 
part of tlie proceedings, though he could not regularly allude 
to the grounds of that understanding. 

Mr. Denman begged to call their lordships’ attention t^ 
what had passed since the commencement of this inquiry, in 
regard to another witness. 

The counsel were informed, that no rule was laid down at 
present, and were directed to state what was the nature of 
their application ; but that nothing could be more irregu- 
lar, or more inconsistent with justice, generally speaking, 
than cross-examining a person more than once. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he was ready to admit cross- 
examining by piece-meal, in general cases, would not be re- 
gular, but begged to submit to* their lordships the peculiar 
nature of their present position ; that they had at first afforded 
to them no knowledge of the present situations or residences 
of any of the witnesses that were to be called against her 
majesty ; that they had, in the second pl ice, no intimation 
given to them of either the time with a convenient certainty, 
or the place with a convenient particularity, at which the 
alleged acts were said to have taken place, and that this 
peculiarity of their situation might well be deemed justly to 
authorize this other peculiarity, that instead of being called 
upon to cross-examine at once, and, as it were, unico con- 
textu, they should take advantage of an interval after the 
case against her majesty had been gone through to enable 
themselves to ^pursue that examination with greater effect 
after they should have been made acquainted with time and 
place. 

The counsel were informed, that if their intention was to 
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cross-examine the witness as to her fdmilj, or connexions, or 
situation in life, all that might be ascertained now ; but that 
if they proposed to go into circumstantial evidence beyond 
what was sufficient to enable them to pursue the inquiries 
they might think necessary to justice, it was apprehended 
that could not be ; and that that which was permitted to be 
done when Majocchi was called back was extremely irregu- 
lar ; and therefore, that until the matter was further consi- 
dered, must not be taken as a precedent. 

Mr. Brougliam stated, that with respect to the circum- 
stantial evidence he should go no further than his lordship 
had suggested ; namely, as to the certainty of lime and place, 
leaving all the circumstances to a future examination ; and 
that he proposed to go into the description of the person, 
her residence, and circumstances of •that nature, leaving 
further questions on that point to the result of future inquiry ; 
that if any of his questions appeared to go beyond that which 
their lordships were pleased to permit, he trusted he should 
aot be considered as intending to trench upon their lordships' 
rule. 

The counsel was informed that he might proceed. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. BROUGHAM. 

How long were you chambermaid at the inn ? 

Through the interpretation of Mr, Kersten , — One year and three 
quarters. 

Were you married at that time? No, I was not. 

You were not married till you left the inn ? 1 married after having 

left the inn. 

What were you before you were chambermaid at the inn ? I served 
likewise before. 

In what place were you before that ? 1 was at a village called 

Beyertam. 

What service were you in before you were in the inn as chamber- 
maid? 1 have been with the Geises just before ; 1 was just before at 
my father's, before I went to the inn, for a quarter of a year. 

Were you in tmy other family as a servant before that? Yes. 

What family ? At Beyertam, at several families. 

Name one of those families? Marwey. 
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Wlio or what is Marwey ? He is a landlord of an inn. 

Were you chatiibermaiil in his house ? Yes. 

How long ? Half a year. 

Where did Marwey live ? He lives at Beyertam ; the name of the 
place is Beyertam. 

Where were you before you were in his family ? At a servant’s of 
the Grand Duke of Baden. 

How long? Six years. 

How old are you now ? Past twenty-five. 

Were you a servant an}wliere before that time? No, 1 came to 
that place just on leaving the school, on leaving* my father’s Viouse; on 
leaving school I was going to say, that I was in another place for 
half-a-year. 

What was that place ? At Carlsruhe. 

Wiiat was the name of the family ? Schuabel. 

What is Schuabel ? A landlord. 

Were you chambermaid in his inn? Cellar-maid. 

What is the office of a cellar-maid in an inn ? 1 have cleaned the 

rooms in the inn, where the master and mUtress were, 1 have cleaned 
the public room in the inn. 

Had you any other employment at any lime besides those you have 
mentioned? None. Besides the public room of the inn. 

Is a waiter in an inn called a keller ? Keller is a man-servant. 

Is kiileniiadchen, which you have described yourself to have been, a 
woman who attends upon the man-keller ? f.’he has nothing to utteiid 
to, but to clean the rooms of the inn. 

How long* have you been here? This day three weeks. 

Whom did you come over with? With a courier. ■ 

What is his name ? Reissner. 

Was anybody else with you? 1 took my brother with me because 
1 did not like to go by myself. 

What is his name? Frederick Cleinbcch. 

How old is he ? I cannot say this. 

About what age ? A bout twenty-eight, I cannot say to a cert.niil> . 

Who paid for your expenses coining over ? 1 do not know what 

the courier paid during that time. 

Who asked you to come over here? At Carlsruhe our minister 
Monsieur Berstett. 

Did any other minister speak to you on the subject? When 1 was 
there, I had seen nobody else when I was with him. 

When you were at Carlsruhe did any other person speak to you 
about coming over here ? Monsieur de Grilling. 

Who is Monsieur de Grilling? He is at court, 1 do not know 
what office he holds there. 

T. SB 
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Did any other person besides 8{}eak to you upon coming overt 
Tiie ambassador of the court of Wirteniburg, whilst I was still at the 
Post inn. 

Did any body else speak to you about coming over? Monsieur de 
Rcdeti. 

Who or what is Monsieur de Iledeu? They told me he was the 
ambassador of Hanover. 

Does he live at Carlsruhc? Yes. 

Where does he live in Carlsruhe? He lived at a Jew’s, whose 
name was Kusel. 

Did he ever live any where else, but at the Jew’s ? 1 cannot say this. 

Did he often come to the inn where you were chambermaid ? I 
never saw him at the inn. 

Did he examine you upon this subject? A Monsieur de Clrimni 
asked me first. 

Who is Monsieur de Grimm ? The Ambassador of Wirtemburg. 

Did you ever leave Carlsruhe before, to go anywhere else on this bu- 
siness ? Y es. 

Were you ever at Vienna upon this business? No. 

Did you ever see Colonel Brown? No. 

Did you ever sec Colonel Dcering ? I know not wbat was the 
name of the gentlemaq 'n here I was. 

Where were you, in what place? At Hanover. 

When did you go to Hanover? It was on leaving the Post inn I 
was called to go there j the same quarter of the year. 

W ho called you to go there ? Monsieur de lleden. 

How long did you remain at Hanover upon that occasion ? Six or 
seven days, 1 cannot tell exactly. 

Were you examined there upon this subject ? They asked me 

whether 1 had seen such and such things. 

Did you go back from Hanover to Carlsruhe ? Yes. 

What did you get for going to Hanover? 1 received a small pay- 
ment, just for the time 1 had lost. 

How much was that small payment? 1 cannot exactly tell, it was 
little, very little. 

About how much was it ? About sixteen or eighteen ducats ; of 
which each makes five florins. 

What wages had you at the inn ? W’^e had only twelve florins a 
year at the inn, because they reckoned much upon the perquisites. 

Did^4iny body else give you anything besides the sixteen or eighteen 
ducats? No, I received nothing else. 

You are not asked whether you received nothing else at that time, or 
on that journey ; but have you received nothing else ? I have been 
obliged another time to go to Frankfort. 
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Who fetched you to go there ? The valet de ctiambre of the Ila- 
novcrian minister went with me. 

How long did you stop at Frankfort ? Four or five days. 

Were you examined there ? They asked me what I had seen, and 
then I told it in the same manner. 

Do yoii mean you then told it in the same manner as you have here? 
I have said the same thing as I said here. 

What did they give you, for going to Frankfort? Twelve or four- 
teen ducats. 

Has any body given you any thing else ? No, except the gentle- 
man wlio fetched me from the Post. 

Do you mean the courier ? 1 know not what he was ; he was a 

foreigner or stranger. 

What did he give you ? He caused me twice to go there. 

To go where ? To the Post, and then he told me that I should go 
to London ; I said I would not until I was forced. 

What did he say ? He said I had better go, for it would come to 
that, that 1 should be obliged logo; then I said I would let it come to 
that point. 

Did lie give you any thing. He gave me a ducat for my trouble for 
having called upon him ; because 1 was then occupied. 

Did he give you a ducat each time you called upon him, as you say 
you called twice? No, only the second time. 

Did he promise you any thing? Nothing at all, because I said 1 
would not go. 

The Counsel were directed to withdraw. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, the reason alleged for this 
cross-examination was, that there had been no previous list 
of witnesses, and that consequently their occupations and 
place of residence were unknown. He presumed, therefore, 
that in permitting this cross-examination, their lordships 
meant to put the i>arties in possession of this information. 
But a cross-examination which went to the credit of the wit- 
nesses, with an understanding that there was to be a subse- 
quent cross-examination, was, in his opinion, so objection- 
able, and so destructive of all justice, that he could not be- 
lieve it was their lordships’ intention to permit it. He main- 
tamed that many of the question* put by her majesty’s coun- 
sel went directly to the credit of the witness, and could not 
be vindicated as necessary to give a knowledge of her resi 
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deuce. Such a proceeding might be attended with injurious 
consequences to the party accused, when the prosecutor 
came to sum up ; and, on the other hand, was it fair towards 
the prosecutor? Was it to be permitted, that a person ac- 
cused should conduct a cross-examination, which might en- 
able him afterwards to impeach the credit of witnesses by 
facts founded not upon the examination, but upon his own 
cross-examination ? Such a proceeding was altogether un- 
precedented, and he had taken the opportunity of interrupt- 
ing their lordships, because he conceived it to be a proceed- 
ing most fatal to the interests of justice. 

The Lord-Chancellor thought that this examination, if he 
might be allowed to give his opinion, had gone far beyond 
the limits prescribed to the counsel. If confined to name, 
place of residence, and occupation, no objection could be 
made, but if it proceeded with questions tending to impeach 
the credit of the witness, nothing could be more irregular or 
more dangerous. If a cross-examination to this extent were 
allowed in the first instance, it could not be siibsequenlly 
repeated. For otherwise in what situation would tlic House 
be placed. If such an examination were permitted, before 
the cross-examination was concluded, or the re-examinatiou 
begun, their lordships could not put a single question to the 
witness. He concurred also with the noble lord who liad 
last spoken, that such a proceeding would be unjust to the 
illustrious person accused, because it might make a material 
difference in the manner in which the prosecutor might sum 
up in support of the Bill. In every view, therefore, it ap- 
peared to him that this cross-examination had ^one a great 
deal too far. 

Mr. Brougham begged to know the limits to which it was 
their lordships’ pleasure to confine him. 

The Lord-Chancellor. — The counsel will confine them- 
selves to such questions as may be necessary to ascertain the 
person, residence, and mode of life of the witnesses, but they 
must not go into minute inquiries. 

Lord Sidmouth ihougVit that the necessity of any cross- 
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examination to these points, upon the ground that no list ot‘ 
witnesses had been furnished, was a plea which could not be 
maintained. If a list of witnesses had been granted, it would 
have contained only a statement of t)||p name, occupation, and 
place of residence of each witness. The three first questions, 
put by the Attorney-general, furnished that information, and 
he saw' no necessity, therefore, for any cross-examination upon 
those points. 

Lord Liverpool observed, that it was entirely in the option 
of the learned counsel to enter immediately upon the full 
cross-examination. 

Mr. Brougham said, he perfectly understood that he was 
at liberty to enter into the full cross-examination now ; but 
he had felt it necessary to defer it, for reasons which he had 
already stated to their lordships. At the same time, their 
lordships would perhaps allow him to state what the question 
was which he meant to put. He wished to ask, with a view 
of identifying the person of the witness, and therein strictly 
confining himself to the limit laid down by their lordships, 
w'hether her brother was now here (Cries of no, no,) ? He 
supposed then he might ask the witness where she was now ? 

This question being also objected to, 

The Duke of Hamilton said, he could not help viewing this 
question in a very different light from the noble viscount 
(Lord Sidmouth), who had just spoken. If a list of the 
witnesses had been granted two months ago, her majesty^s 
counsel would then have had such opportunities of inquiring 
not only into the residence but the character of the witnesses, 
as might have rendc* cd a delay of the cross-examination un- 
necessary. He would make no observations upon the doc- 
trine laid down by the noble and learned lord. The course 
might be contrary to the practice of the courts below ; but 
it appeared to him that, by the rule prescribed, the counsel 
would be precluded from going into those inquiries which 
were most essential to their client’s defence. 

Lord Sidmouth repealed, that the plea of necessity for this 
cross-examination, on the griiund that no list of witnesses had 
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been furnished, could not be maintained. The names, occu- 
pations, and places of residence, were all the information that 
would have been given in such a list, and this information had 
been furnished by the answers to the three first questions of 
the Attorney-general. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the whole question was, 
whether the witnesses were to be sifted twice upon points 
connected with character. If there were to be tn o cross-ex- 
aminations, it was fit that the first should be confined to name, 
residence, and occupation, and such facts as came out in the 
direct examination. 

The Lord-Chancellor could not agree with what had fallen 
from the noble viscount (Lord Sidmouth), that the questions 
put by the Attorney-general had quite the same effect as if a 
list of witnesses had been allowed. If a list of witnesses 
had been granted six weeks ago, such inquiries might have 
been made as to render all examination as to residence and 
occupation unnecessary. He knew no way of proceeding so 
as to do justice on both sides, but to impress upon the coun- 
sel as respectfully as he was able, that this House was en- 
deavouring to do justice. It was difficult to limit specifically 
the questions which might be put by counsel, but he 
trusted they would be such as to come hona fide within the 
principle laid do\vn by the House. He apprehended the 
question last put by the counsel did not come within that 
principle, because an inquiry into the present residence of 
the witness went directly to impeach her credit. At the same 
time, if it was their lordships’ pleasure that this question 
should be put, God forbid that he should interpose. He only 
wished to impress upon their lordships the situation in wliicli 
they were placed. If such a course were permitted, not only 
w^ould it be impossible to enter into the re-exaniination, but 
it would be impossible for their lordships to put a single ques- 
tion to the witness. He trusted that the counsel would re- 
pose ill the honour of the House, whose anxious endeavour 
was to do justice on both sides ; and, on the other hand, he 
doubted not that the House would repose in the honour of 
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llie CQun$el, who, be was persuaded, would put no other 
questions than those which came bona Jide within tlie rule laid 
down by the House. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, he agreed entirely with 
the noble and learned lord, as to the line of examination which 
he had just marked out. By pursuing this course her majesty 
would be placed precisely in the same situation as if the trial 
had been for high treason, and a list of witnesses had been 
furnished. He did not complain of her majesty’s counsel for 
endeavouring to get the completest information they could for 
their client’s advantage, but it was the duty of the house to 
stop them when they proceeded irregularly. He was of 
opinion that the house ought to have stopped them long ago. 
He must say their lordships had fallen into great error in the 
course of these proceedings, and had it not been for the de- 
ference which he felt to higher authorities he should have in- 
terposed long ago. He thought it extremely improper, in the 
examination of that man Majocchi — • 

Earl Grey rose to call the noble lord to order. He sub- 
mitted to their lordships, whether the proceedings ought to 
be interrupted by such a discussion as the noble lord was now 
entering into ? 

The Earl of Donoughmore would pursue that point no 
further ; but he had other and still stronger reasons to shew 
that the house was in error. He maintained that he was 
strictly in order, and he should be happy to hear his noble 
friend convince him that he was not in order. The noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack had said, that the house had got 
into error, yet nobody had called the noble and learned lord to 
order. He presumed that he had as much right to notice the 
irregularities of the housn as the noble and learned lord. It 
was admitted that their lordships had fallen into irregularities, 
in w'hich they did not mean to persevere for the future. The 
facility of this house might possibly have occasioned great ir- 
regularities and great injustice out of doors. He agreed en- 
tirely in what had fallen from Lord Sidmouth. In ordinary 
cases the cross-examination fcUow^cd the examination in chief ; 
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and why should it not in this ? It was alleged that a list ot 
witnesses had not been granted, but the noble viscount had 
shewn, that all the information which would have been given 
in such a list was supplied by the examination in chief. The 
maxim of f2unc pro tunc'* applied, and the same advantage 
was given now, which would have been afforded, if a list of 
witnesses had been furnished in the first instance. 

Lord Erskine was surprised to hear his noble friend, after 
having expressed his concurrence with the noble and learned 
lord, proceed also to express his concurrence with Lord Sid- 
mouth, with whom the noble and learned lord did not agree. 

Earl Grey observed, that after the general approbation w ith 
which their lordships had received the observations w hich had 
fallen from the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, it re- 
mained only to ascertain their lordships^ pleasure with respect 
to the last question put by the counsel at the bar. 
f The Lord-Chancellor — As many as are of opinion that this 
question should not be put wdll say Non Content.—Carried 
[cries of Go on, go on !’’] 

Mr. Brougham. — I understand your lordships to say, that 
you will place us in the same situation 

The Lord-Chancellor. — This house must now proceed ; if 
you mean to propose another question, and that question be 
.objected to, you shall be heard in its justification ; but the 
house cannot permit counsel to make observations upon what 
has already been decided by this house. 

Mr. Brougham — I am most willing to subscribe to the rule 
laid down by your lordships ; but it is necessary, as your lord- 
ships will perceive, that 1 should understand that rule. 1 was 
going to state to your lordships the difficulty 1 had in under- 
standing it. With respect to the particular question upon 
which your lordships have decided, we have been lieard neither 
one way nor the other. Your lordships will now' permit me to 
suggest another question ; and if that be objected to, 1 under- 
stand your lordships will allow' me to be heard in support of 
it. I wish to know the names and residences of the different 
witnesses, your lordships not having permitted me to be fur- 
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nished with a list of them. I ask the wituess, what is her 
place of residence ? Where do you live in England (Order, 
order ! ) ? Did I not understand your lordships to say, that if 
the question were objected to, you would bear me in support 
of it ? I ask the witness, where does she now live in England ? 

The Attorney-general. — Allow me, my lords, to make a 
single observation on the course now about to be adopted. I 
understood your lordships to have distinctly stated, at the out- 
set of the proceeding, in case my learned friends, who are 
counsel for her majesty, shall offer to your lordships suflicient 
grounds for having this witness, or any other in the same cir- 
cumstances, only cross-examined in part, that they should be at 
liberty so to do, but not to exceed some reasonable and cer- 
tain limits. But the rule now applied for is, not that it shall 
be limited in this manner, but that the cross-examination of all 
the witnesses shall only take place in part until the examina- 
tion in chief shall have been completed. Surely your lord- 
ships will not give my learned friends such an election. If 
such a course be adopted, I have no hesitation in saying, it 
will be subversive of tlte first and best interests of public 
justice, and laying down a bad precedent in all future pro- 
ceedings of this nature. What is the hardship complained of 
on the other side f Why, that they have not had a list of wit- 
nesses. But your lordships have relieved them from the diffi- 
culty. You have allowed them to cross-examine twice; and, 
before the bill closes, they may be re-examined again [with- 
draw ; Order 1 Go on]. 

Lord Erskinc. — A'/hy does not the interpreter give the 
witness’s answer r 

The Lord-Chancellor — Because the house objects to the 
question . 

Lord Liverpool. — Does. the Attorney-general object to the 
question ? 

The Attorney-general. — I do object to it, my lord. This is 
perhaps the most important question that has yet occurred. 
Unless iny learned friends novV cross-examine the witness, how 
are we to proceed ? Am I to lay the whole of the evidence in 

T. 3 C 
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support of the bill before your lordships, ahd that before there 
is any cross-examination at the other side ? Why, my lords, 
such a proceeding was never heard of in any other court of 
justice. Is the cross-examination to proceed in this manner, 
by piecemeal ? If it be, I shall be shut out from offering any 
explanation as to circumstances disclosed by the witness that 
may be even necessary ; and it will be impossible for your 
lordships to place those who are to support tlie bill in the situa- 
tion in which they ought to be placed. Why, my lords, until 
the whole of the croi*s-^cxamination and the re-examination be 
closed, there can be no summing up by counsel. They now 
cross-examine in part — again, they cross-examine in another 
part, and when or where is this to end ? Let them either now' 
proceed in the cross-examination of the witness, or defer it 
till the whole of the evidence in chief be closed ; but (hey 
should not have the election they are requiring. They are 
placed in no difficulties at the otlier side, but what your lord- 
ships have agreed to relieve them from. Your lordships’ rules 
are founded in justice, but while you deal out justice to one 
side, I hope your lordships will not forget what is due to the 
other, and iiut place the parties in support of this bill in such 
a situation as no ]>er.sons were eve^* placed before. I hope, iny 
lords, the rule your lordsliips have laid down will be continued, 
and that you will oblige them to proceed with their cross-ex- 
amination at the other side, with the permission of again cross- 
examining, if they lay 'proper grounds before your lordships. 
I beg pardon, my lortis, if I have been irregular in innking 
these few observations. It is the first lime I have said any 
thing on the subject ; but my learned friends, who are engaged 
with me, all assent to, and feel the importance of, this sub- 
ject. I particularly wish to address myself to those learned 
lords who are in the habit of judicial investigation, and I beg 
to ask them, if ever the exaniination-in-chief was closed, be- 
fore the cross-examination was gone th.ro!!gh i 

Lord Danilcy. — Nothing has been said on the impropriety 
of putting this question. 

Mr. Brougham. — I shall confine myself to the simple qoes- 
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tioD before your lordships, and shall not presume to dispute 
the rule you have laid down. The only question 1 have now 
to contend for is, shall or shall not my question be put and 
answered ? 

Here the learned judges seemed in consultation, and after 
a pause, 

Mr. Brougham resumed. — The question before your lord- 
ships, and the only question which must be first disposed of 
according to the practice of all other courts, is, whether I am 
at liberty to ask this witness where she now lives ? The Attor- 
ney-general objects to this ; and his ground of objection is, that 
I ought now to put not only this, but all the other questions 
which I have to put. His argument is not directed against this 
question, but that I don’t put all tlic questions in iny power 
to ask. But I won’t argue this before your lordships. 1 am 
not called upon to do so. Your lordships have put me to luy 
election, and I have made it, and wdlhin the narrow hniits 
chalked out to me, I shall proceed to the cross-examination 
of the witnesses. 1 don’t argue against the rule, as laid 
down by your lordships, hut am quite sure your lordsliips 
could not think of laying down any rule that would bind me 
one way now and another way in a few miuules. You cannot 
all of a sudden change your rules : I cannot lor a moment 
imagine you would do any thing so monstrous. My question 
now is, where does this witness now live ? 

Several noble Peers.— la England. 

Ml . Brougham. — Yes, where does the witness now live m 
England ? In a care of high treason wc could have all this in 
the list of witnesses ; wc could have had Barbara Kress for- 
merly of Carlsruhe, and now of such a place, and such a 
parish in London or Middlesex, or wherever she might reside. 

The Lord-Chanccllor. — 1 feci a great difficulty on this, not 
on account of the importance of the present question, hut as 
to the consequences leading to result from penniltiiig such a 
mode of procedure. With reference to a former opinion, if 1 
am not out of order in mentioning it, I have to say circum- 
stances have since arisen that have led considerably to alter it. 

3 ca 
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But supposing your lordships to adhere to the rule laid down, 
the question is, whether with due application to that rule, the 
question put by counsel should be permitted ? For myself I 
objected to tlie last question being put, and on the same 
grounds I now object to this. If a list of witnesses had been 
given, the counsel could not ask this witness Where she now 
lives, unless he proceeded to the whole of his cross-exami- 
nation. If I am wrong in this opinion, I am wrong after all 
the experience I have had for so many years ; and w'rong in 
common with the learned judges who sit near me ; and 1 say 
the question cannot now be asked without going through the 
cross-examination. If this house has really adopted the right 
mode, for God’s sake abide by it. Jbit if it would be doing 
injustice to one of the parties, and to that one most interested, 
do not let any notions of inconsistency prevent your retracing 
your steps [hear, hear !] and do what is right. It is clear 
that at present the counsel for the prosecution cannot be 
called on to re-examine; and I apprehend your lordships 
cannot call for the summing up until the whole of the cross- 
examination and the re-examiuatioii be gone through. 1 go 
further and say, when the cross-v xamination is deferred, the 
rc-examinatioii must be deferred. It is not justice merely to 
ask a single question and defer the remainder of the cross- 
examination. Your lordships must lay down some rule be- 
yond which you will not go, what may be the safest limit you 
will determine as to the cross-examination of witnesses, but 
that it should go so far as it has done this day, would produce 
a practice most mischievous to the ends of justice. 

JLord Grenville. — Before proceeding further in this ease of 
the most extreme importance, I think it absolutely necessary 
to take into our most serious consideration the question that 
has now arisen. On this most important and anxious inquiry’, 
we should look to the question of the cross-examination of 
witnesses, and if any rule has been suddenly or hastily laid 
down, to revise and amend it as soon as possible. The diffi- 
^culties, my lords, arising out of our present situation are 
innumerable. When you have examined all the witnesses in 
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support of the charge — after every quesliou nut .^een put^ 
can your lordships proceed in the ordinary wa} ? Can you 
call upon the couns^el to sum up the case, they not knowing 
what might yet appear from a second cross-examination of 
their witnesses ? It therefore, iny lords, appears to me oi 
the very last importance, that w^e should consider this very 
important point seriously, that we should then lay down a 
strict, inflexible, invariable line of proceeding. Hut to do 
so, w'e must deliberate gravely ; and having once establishea 
the rule, we should adhere to it strictly, inflexibly, and inva- 
riably. My lords, adverting to the partial cross-examination 
of witnesses by the counsel for the defence, there was in niy 
mind great weight in what was urged by the counsel who 
made the objection. It would throw infinite difficulties in 
the way if your lordsliips were to admit the examination oi 
all the witnesses in chief without allowing any addition to 
those witnesses, in consequence of what might arise out of 
the cross-examination. See, my lords, the length to which 
this would carry you. Your lordships must not only defer 
the cross-examination to a future period, but you must re- 
serve to the counsel for the bill a similar right to call new , 
witnesses in consequence of the cross-examination. My lords, 
the adjournment of this day will give us one day of Consider- 
ing whether we cannot lay down a clear and distinct rule by 
W'hich to guide our proceedings on this important subject. 
Unless this be done now, we shall find that, day by day, and hour 
by hour, we shall find ourselves involved in new and inextricable 
difficulties. I would venture then to suggest the propriety of 
turning your lordships" thoughts to this point at once, and of 
defin ing all other business until it is decided. The course 
hitherto followed has not been the most expedient. In not 
having anticipated the present difiiculty you have not pro- 
vided against it. 1 am sure your lordships will re-cousider 
the subject vVithout being embarrassed by any former error, 
or from a wish to preserve consistency. I should therefore 
suggest that counsel be ordered to withdraw. 
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Lord Uedesdale.— My lords, any proceedings nLicij your 
lordships may adopt on this occasion, will become a piece- 
dent, and wdll become a part of the fiitiii^ law and usage of 
parliaments — it will apply to bills of pains and penalties, and 
in short, to all cases bearing any relation to the present hill. 
Your lordships ought to pause, therefore, before }ou dopait 
from the ordinary course of proceeding. If your lordships 
come to any resolution on the subject, it should be so shaped, 
as to apply to the peculiar case before you, and not to any 
other. My lords, I apprehend great danger aiul difticulty 
from the course of proceeding proposed to be adopted. Any 
departure from the usual course of courts of justice, must at 
all times be attended with difficnlty. It was at first arranged, 
that there should be a departure from that course, and now 
your lordships are called upon to make that departure a ge- 
neral rule. Now, my lords, I consider the case to be tins. 
Hie witnesses in this case are persons coming from difiVn iit 
places, and resjiecting whom the connsel for the defence are 
unable to make those inquiries which could he made n’;q)ecl- 
ing persons residing in this country. In cases of treason, a 
list of witnesses is allowed; tins gives the accused an oppor- 
tunity to inquire into their habits and characters. HuU li t 
contains not only the names of the witnesses, hui also the* 
diiferent places where they resided. '^I'his not being the case 
on the present bill, time is to be allowed to ll)o accused to 
make the necessary inquiries, lint, my lords, consider w liat 
the consequence of llic proposed procedure would be. \ inw 
lordships are aware that nothing is more important to tlii ends 
of justice than that llie cross-exau.ie.alion j liouid follow tl v^ 
exainination-in-cliicf, whihi tlu,* subject is fully hcforc tl.e 
witness, and his mind is fresh in the recolieclion of the facts. 
Yet it is now juoposed to postpone the cross-cxamiualion <>» 
all the evidence for the bill, iwitil the counsel for the defence 
shall think lit that that cross-examination should take place. 
This is contrary to the acknowledged practice or the courts of 
justice ; and it will be irnuossible to form an cqiiiiion upon u 
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case so conducted, with the same certainty as if we proceeded 
in the ordinary way. Whether It be important that some of 
the witnesses should be rc-exailiiiied, is a very different ques - 
tion. But I ask, my lords, whether there ever has been a 
case in which the cross-examination was postponed to an 
indefinite period ? See, my lords, the difficulty this would 
impose on the counsel for the bill. I know not how tho 
summing up could be with propriety laid before your lord- 
ships under such circumstances, because counsel could not 
know the circumstances which would come out in the cross- 
examination. If your lordships do depart from the usual 
course, and I am of opinion that you ought not; but if you 
do, it ought to be by an express resolution of the house, so 
framed that it should not be brouglit into a precedent. Any 
advantage allowed to one side must be equally extended to the 
other ; and this w ill certainly produce innumerable difficulties 
as well as much delay. 

Lord l^rskine. — My lords, when I said a few words to 
your lordships some minutes ago, I anxiously w'ished to have 
been silent; [ was afraid, and still feel the same painful 
impression, that in imputing the present difficulties t ) the re- 
jection of my motion for communicating the times and places 
wliich ought to have been charged in the preamble of the 
bill, together with a list of llie witnesses by which any crimi- 
nal acts were intended to be established, I sho dd seem to be 
setting up my owm opinion against a judgment of ihe house; 
but in consequence of the proposed motion of rny noble 
friend under the gallery, I feel that 1 am called upon to 
t'ouble your lordships once again. My noble an I le iined 
friend on the cross-bench, has said, that we ought strictly to 
observe the rules of pailianu nt, applicable alike to impeach- 
ments and bills of this description ; but let me ask w hether in 
citlier of those modes of proceeding there ever was such a 
case as the present? — Was any person, my lords, ever before 
accused of a course of criminal conduct for six years logetl)er, 
in places too beyond the seas, without knowing from specMp 
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allegations^ according to the rules of all courts^ and the moat 
obvious principles of justice, at what times she was to stand 
upon lier defence? Was any person ever so charged with 
such numerous offences without any specification of place, 
though the accused had, during the whole period, been in 
constant motion by land and sea, from one extremity of Eu- 
rope to the other ? — Did this, or any thing approaching it, 
ever happen before ? — There was the less justification for this 
total departure from all the analogies of trial, since I did not 
ask to bind the house by the statute of King William, but 
only asked the names of the witnesses then in their power, 
and whom they then intended to call, without prejudice to 
the examination of others that might be legally admissible, 
from circumstances in the defence ; and no\v, my lords, 
since the Attorney-general has been heard, and since the 
witnesses have been examined, it appears that the crown was 
then fully and perfectly acquainted, first as to time, not only 
of days, but the hours of every day for every thing they con- 
templated to prove, and as to place with the utmost cer- 
tainty and precision. If, therefore, without staling what 
witnesses were to prove any particular facts, but only their 
names and descriptions, w'ith the times and places of ac- 
cusation, this communication had been made with a reason- 
able delay for commencing your proceedings, they would then 
have gone on in the ordinary course of other trials ; w hereas 
you arc new driven to cut them asunder, and cannot find any 
mode of making the division without confusion and injuslice. 
By not pursuing so plain a course, into what a situation have 
we placed the illustrious accused, and ourselves also. The 
evidence, the unsifted evidence, must be spread abroad, 
and has already been circulated not merely to be read, but 
to honeycomb the mind with impressions that may never be 
effaced, and all this for months, perhaps, before any defence 
can be made, and our own minds in the same manner pre- 
occupied ; and we are desired at last to adjourn to consider 
what we should have decided before we began, and to alter 
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what is past all remedy. There are some diseases where 
nothing but amputation can cure. This is precisely our con- 
dition, because if we now gave to the learned counsel the 
most unlimited scope of cross-examination, how can witnesses, 
be cross-examined whose character and situations are un- 
known, and to whose evidence there is no kind of clue? 
I foresaw this, my lords, and my only reason for taking any 
lead, was, because few amongst your lordships had had so 
much experience in the courts of justice ; and therefore 
placed here beyond my merits, I thought myself bound in 
duty to act as I did, and because I wished to end my life as 
I began it, by reverencing the wise forms of the ordinary 
laws, the best security for the faithful administration of 
justice. As to the evidence — I will, so help ilic God, attend 
to it with the most impartial consideration, but I wish to be 
placed in a condition that our judgments may on neither side 
be surprised. I shall therefore, my lords, consent to an 
adjournment, if any motion shall be made, but without much 
hope of its being now attended with the same advantages as if 
in the outset we had pursued a different course. 

Lord Liverpool. — I understand the wish of the noble 
baron opposite to be, to take this day to consider some mea- 
sure by which many difficulties may be avoided in our future 
proceedings : to this I do not object ; but I wish before the 
motion is made, to say a few words in reply to the noble lord 
who spoke last, as well as to the noble lord (Grenville) under 
him. I cannot, I confess, consider that the difficulties at- 
tending this proceeding are so great, or so insurmountable as 
they have been represented to be. I do not see any diffi- 
culties which are not likely to occur in cases of impeachment, 
in bills of pains and penalties, and in all other judicial pro- 
ceedings which may come under the consideration of your 
lordships. The motion alluded to, respecting the list of wit- 
nesses, would, if granted in this case, have been inconsistent 
with the ends of justice. In the lower courts the accuser is 
one party, the defendant is another ; the course of proceed- 
ing is definite. The instances in which the court may inter- 
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fore are clearly marked out. What is the case here i Af- 
ter the accuser and defendant have stated their case, there 
exists in your lordships an unlimited power to examine not 
only in chief, as the counsel on one side do, but also to cross- 
examine every witness. In short, you possess every power of 
inquiry known to our courts of justice. But this is not all : 
for it is competent for the members of this House to call 
back a witness whom they may think material. And even on 
any point of tlie case which the counsel on either side have 
omitted to examine the witnesses upon, it is in the power of 
this House to call the witness again, and examine him or 
her to any of the facts. — He was quite at a loss, in any view 
of the question, to see how any of the difliculties of this case 
would have been removed, had a list of the witnesses, which 
it was intended to call in support of the bill, been previously 
granted. The point immediately before their lordships was 
the tirst on which any difficulty had occurred. In every former 
case, the counsel against the bill had been in the practice of 
cross-examining the witness fully; he had then been re-ex- 
amined by the counsel for the bill, and, lastly, examined by 
their lordships. Such appeared to be the regular course of 
proceeding ; but he by no means intended to say, that, accord- 
ing to what had already been fairly iinderslcod on the subject, 
on a special case being pointed out by the counsel against 
the bill, it would not be competent for such counsel to pro- 
pose, or reasonable for their lordships to refuse, that a witness 
should be broqght back. But the question now’ was — and it 
was a question which was for the first time raised — whether 
there should be a power vested in the counsel of making their 
option, either to cross-examine immediately to the fullest ex- 
tent, or to close the cross-examination before it had gone to 
the fullest extent, wdth a view of resuming it at a subsequent 
period. It had been said, that counsel ought to possess this 
option, and to have the power of calling witnesses back to 
proceed with a cross-examination, if they considered such ii 
course advantageous for the interest of their client. If their 
lordships did not agree to this as a rule, he thought it indis 
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pensable that whatever other rule they might agree to, should 
be distinctly understood. On a particular occasion, wnen a 
case could be fairly made out, to shew the necessity for such 
an indulgence, he had no doubt that their lordships would 
feci no difficulty in allowing the cross-examination of a wit- 
ness to be postponed ; but not on all cases, and as a general 
principle. If the cross-examination of any number of the 
witnesses were to be postponed, it would be impossible for 
their lordships to call on the counsel for the prosecution to 
sum up their case, until the cross-examination of those wit- 
nesses had fully taken place. That being his impression on 
the subject, and wishing that their lordships should have suf- 
ficient time to consider it, he was quite ready that further pro- 
ceedings should be adjourned to Monday. 

Lord Grenville entirely agreed with the noble carl, that the 
difficulty arose from the peculiar nature of the case itself. 
On this important subject, of the period at which the cross- 
examination of the witnesses should take place, whether par- 
tially or wholly after the examination-in-chief, that had hi- 
therto proceeded upon an understanding, which, how'ever, he 
now felt it necessary should be converted into a fixed and de- 
finite rule, from which their lordships should not hereafter be 
called upon to depart. He would not, at that time, state 
what practice he thought it best to adopt. What appeared 
to him to be the most desirable course was, that their lord- 
ships should turn their minds to the serious consideration of 
the subject, and not come to any determination until they had 
called upon the counsel to state their reasons for urging a de- 
parture from the course usual in other courts of justice. Af- 
ter hearing that argument, their lordships should then deter- 
mine on some fixed and definite rule, from wdiich no consi- 
deration should induce them to depart. Of course no rule 
should be adopted, which would exclude the great principle 
of doing justice to the parties concerned : and, therefore, lio 
course or rule could be adopted by their lordships, either on 
that occasion or any other, which they might not be dispensed to 
vary, on special and strong grounds being made out, to shew 
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that by such a variation the ends of justice would be best 
promoted. But, on the other hand, their lordships would do 
well to take, as nearly as possible, for their guidance, the 
mode of proceeding established in courts of law: — and 
there was no principle so much guarded in courts of law — 
he would appeal to the learned persons who administered 
justice in those courts, if there was any principle so satisfac- 
tory to their minds — as that there should be fixed and known 
rules to go by ; and that it should not be necessary, on any 
particular occasion, to travel over a wide ocean of argument, 
in search of rules and principles on which to act. For the 
purpose of enabling their lordships to prepare their minds for 
adopting — or at least for hearing the argument which might 
induce them to adopt what should, upon the whole, appear to 
be the most eligible proceeding ; he certainly thought it would 
be expedient to adjourn then, although it was a much earlier 
hour than that to which their lordships had agreed to extend 
their sitting during the progress of the interesting and im- 
portant measure before them. 

The Marquis of Lansdown was also of opinion that an 
opportunity ought to be afforded to their lordships fully to 
consider this, which was a point of the last importance ; and 
that when once the rule should have been laid down, that in 
the whole course of the proceedings on the case it should not 
be departed from. He thought this the more especially ne- 
cessary with reference to the right of his majesty’s attorney- 
general to sum up the whole of the case, or only parts, as he 
might think fit, if their lordships should determine, which 
they had not yet determined, that the cross-examination might 
take place at various periods. The fullest consideration and 
attention was due from their lordships to so important a part 
of the proceedings connected with the great question before 
them. The discussion in which their lordships had been for 
some time engaged had entirely arisen on a question put to 
the witness by the learned counsel for the queen, and objected 
to by his majesty’s attorney-general. In his opinion the ends 
of justice would be best consulted, if the counsel on both 
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tides (before the question of adjournment \vas put^ for it could 
not be done afterwards), were informed what the particular 
state of the question was, and if a resolution was adopted to en- 
able the counsel to be heard in argument in support of their re 
spective positions. — Or, without coming to any such resolution, 
counsel might be called in and heard in the manner he had 
suggested. That would, in his opinion, be the best way to 
attain what he was sure was the wish of all their lordships, 
and of the counsel on both sides, (as far as w^as consistent 
with their duty to their clients), namely, the ends of justice, 
by a full and accurate investigation of the case. He there- 
fore ventured to recommend to their lordships, that before 
the question of adjournment was put, the counsel should be 
called in, and should receive from the Lord-Chancellor the 
information which he (the Marquis of Lansdown) had sug- 
gested. 

Lord Grenville perfectly concurred with his noble friend in 
the object which he had in view. It was certainly expedient 
that the counsel should be required to state if they proposed 
any, and, if any, what departure from the ordinary practice of 
cross-examination immediately following the direct examina- 
tion. Their lordships would, of course, hear both sides ; and 
he was sure they would do so with an earnest desire and de- 
termination to adopt that course which they should consci- 
entiously conclude to be the most consonant to the interests 
, of justice. 

Lord Ellenborough expressed a wish that counsel might 
be beard at once. Their lordships w ould then have eight and 
forty hours to consider the arguments urged to them. 

The Earl of Liverpool expressed a doubt, whether or not 
the counsel would be prepared immediately to argue the 
question. 

Lord Ellenborough considered it to be the duly of a pro- 
fessional advocate to be ready to argue any point in which the 
interests of his client were involved, instanter, ' 

After some little further conversation the counsel were called 
in, and the Lord Chancellor addressed them to the following 
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effect ; I am commanded to acquaint jou who arc counsel 
against the bill before their lordships, that you are required 
to state, if you are desirous of proposing any, or what de- 
parture from the usual course of proceeding with respect 
to the cross-examination of witnesses. As to the counsel in 
■support of the Bill, they may be h.eard also in objection to any 
such proposed departure.’’ 

Mr. Brougham. — I trust your lordships will give me leave 
to say a few words with respect to the great embarrassment 
in which I feel myself on this subject. I am asked to state, and 
to support that statement by reasons, if I propose any depar- 
ture from tha usual course, which, in my opinion, and with 
reference to the present proceeding, may be desirable, with a 
view to promote the ends of public justice. My lords, 1 
know that in ordinary cases 1 am bound, by my professiona 
duty, to be ready at all times to address the court iu which 
I may have the honour to plead. I know that in ordinary 
cases I am never allowed to complain of being taken un- 
awares, and of thereby being prevented from making what- 
ever suggestions may appear to me to be favourable to the 
cause of my client. I know that the ends of justice can be 
attained on any controverted point only by allowing each 
party to be heard by their counsel, and by then leaving the 
court to decide on the merits of the ease. But, my lor:ls, al- 
though in ordinary proceedings, in proceedings where there arc 
rules and precedents cither known or analogous, 1 should not W 
allowed to complain, if I were taken unawares by a requisition 
to state my objections to the usual course pursued ; yet 1 mos t 
humbly, and with the greatest confidence in your lordships’ jus- 
tice, suggest that, with reference to the interests of my client 
(those interests which I am bound especially to attend to), it 
is very hard (to say no more) to be called on to point out at 
once what in my opinion, ought to be the general course of 
proceeding, in an inquiry which has no precedent, which has 
no parallel, which is utterly new, and respecting which, there- 
fore, I can have no guide. My lords, I may be allowed to 
add, that I am only one of six counsel in this case. 1 am 
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their leader undoubtedly, and on my shoulders must fall the 
responsibility consequent on such a station a responsibility 
from which I have never for a moment shrunk. But, my 
lords, it is indeed a fearful responsibility which I am callea 
upon to assume, when 1 am required to state at once the 
result of our six opinions on a point as delicate and difficult 
as it is important, without having the opportunity afforded me 
of even turning round for an instant to ascertain the opinion 
of my colleagues upon the subject. I cannot tell, whether they 
may not* think that I ought to make no proposition on the sub- 
ject, but to leave it entirely to your lordships' uninfluenced de- 
termination. I cannot tell whether, in their superior wisdom, 
they may not conceive, that the refusal of a list of the wit- 
nesses, and of an enumeration of the times and places at 
w liich the alleged facts were committed, which it seemed good 
to your lordships to decree, has tainted the whole of these 
proceedings with a mischief for which there is now no remedy. 
1 cannot tell whether they may not be disposed to argue, that 
the course which your lordships have adopted, is a course 
which cannot be retraced. On the other hand, I cannot tell 
whether they may not consider themselves bound to suggest to 
your lordships, that the course which has been hitherto pur- 
sued — although a course which cannot be wholly retraced, or 
altogether deprived of the mischief which it has occasioned-— 
may nevertheless be retraced to a certain degree ; by granting 
to our illustrious client now what ought to have been origi- 
nally granted to her — a list of the witnesses to be adduced 
against her, and a specification of the times and places at 
which she is charged w ith the commission of those acts, which 
it is the object of the bill before your lordships to punish ; 
and by their adjourning the further consideration of the subject 
for a period which would allow us to prepare efficiently for 
her majesty’s defence. My lords, you now begin to see the 
evils of the step which you formerly took on this subject. 

You now begin to see that 

The Earl of liiverpool asked the learned counsel, whether 
he wished for time before he argued the point stated to him, 
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or not ? Their lordships could not injustice deny him time, if 
he wished it ; but in that case it was not necessary that he 
should enter into any present discussion of the subject. If 
the learned counsel was prepared to argue the question at the 
present moment, undoubtedly that would be more agreeable 
to their lordships ; but if he only wished to apply for time, it 
was desirable that he should make that application shortly. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he had wished to shew their lord- 
ships the difficulty under which he laboured, in not having the 
opportunity of consulting his coadjutors ; and in doing so, he 
had only proposed to run over a few of the manifold inconve- 
niences, which the course adopted on this subject had occa- 
sioned. Undoubtedly he prayed for time. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


TFNTff DA Y, MONDA Y, A UGUST 28. 

Thk Bishop of Winchester read prayers. 

Earl Lauderdale, before the motion for counsel being called 
in was acceded to, wished to express his satisfaction at the 
decision their lordships had made on Saturday last. Had the 
other course been adopted — had that House agreed to any 
resolution by which it was left open to the suggestions of 
counsel to tell their lordships what it would be proper and 
expedient in them to pursue, he should have pronounced it as 
wholly unprecedented in the usage and practice of Parliament. 
To leave it to counsel to suggest to that house what they, the 
counsel, thought should be the conduct of that house, would 
be not only an unprecedented proceeding, but an actual sur- 
render of their most essential privileges. Did their lordships 
mean to say that five members of the House of Commons, 
acting with others, as counsel at that bar of the lords, were to 
prescribe the form and manner of their proceedings ? Let 
their lordships but consider the meaning of the rule which 
was laid down as to the examination of the evidence, and they 
would see that the whole of the difficulty arose from a mis- 
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linderstauding of that rule. That rule was founded on the 
practice of the courts of law, >vherc, subsequently to the ex- 
araiuation-in-chief, the cross-examination of the witness was 
immediately proceeded upon; but, if in the subsequent course 
of the case, any facts were discovered which were material to 
the ends of justice, and to the development of which the re- 
production of the witnesses was necessary, it was then their 
lordships would, of course, take into their consideration such 
an application. A rule so plain it was difficult to misunder- 
stand ; and the fact was, that up to Saturday last there was 
no deviation from it. l4Ct, then, the course he steadily per- 
severed in ; let the cross-examination of the evidence be con- 
tinued conformably to the usage of the courts of law ; and 
let that house, if subsequently the ends of justice require the 
re-prodiictiou of the witness, be ready to attend, and to consider 
the grounds of such an application. 

Lord Maimers trusted their lordships would feel most sen- 
sibly the danger of any deviation from their accustomed rules 
of evidence and examination, which were so strictly observed 
in courts of justice, which experience had demonstrated as 
most competent to the attainment of justice, and that house 
should consider as its best and safest guide. In conformity 
with that usage, he contended the fullest justice could be 
rendered. If, for Instance, in the subsequent proceedings of 
this case, any knowledge of facts may reach counsel, which 
were material to the attainment of justice and of truth, it 
would be open to counsel to state a case to that house, which, 
if considered as entitling them to the indulgence, would allow 
the fullest inquiry. The course that he should recommend 
was, that the learned counsel should suggest what questions 
lie wished to have put to the witness, on the re«^examination, 
to the Lord High Chancellor, in order that such interrogatories 
might be put by him. That was the usage in our courts of 
criminal law, where, on any after-knowledge, a witness was 
recalled on the application of counsel, but where the ques- 
tions were put by the learned judge presiding. It has been 
said that their lorclships were placed iii a dilemma, and that 
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such dilemma was the effect of tlieir rejection of a motion of 
a noble and learned friend of his (Lord Erskine). It was 
natural that his noble friend who introduced that motion, 
should still conlinue to feel strongly its propriety and the bad 
effects of its rejection. But he (Lord Manners) must be 
allowed to say, that, in refusing that motion, their lordships 
acted prudently, wisely, and conveniently. He had never yet 
heard that it was held by any authority, that a proceeding ex- 
clusively confined to cases of high treason, should be extended 
to other modes. Such an exclusion would not be convenient 
in practice, and was far from being even proved reasonable in 
principle. But then it vi'as said, that there was something so 
peculiar in the present case, that it ought to have been made 
an exception. lie must confess that he did not feel the force 
of such a conclusion. On the contrary, he conceived that 
the making such a [)recedeiit would be attended with most 
prejudicial consequences in all future cases of an analogous 
description. His noble and learned friend (Erskine) bad re- 
commended to assimilate ihcir practice to the rules and usage 
of Westminster-liall; how to reconcile such a iccoinmendalion 
with his regret that his former motion was rejected, he (Lord 
Manners) confessed himself at a loss. If, in the subsequent 
progress of this proceeding, the counsel for her majesty were 
able to make out a case for the re-examination of a witness, 
they may confidently rely on the sense of justice in that house, 
that such an application would not be refused. But what 
ought not to be granted was that which the counsel against 
the bill aimed at, viz., an examination as to facts which were 
not now within their knowledge, but whicli they think they 
may be informed of hereafter. He should therefore move, 
that if the counsel against the bill should be desirous to ex- 
amine again witnesses, before cross-examined, that the lord- 
chancellor should be at liberty to examine into any new fact, 
the counsel against the bill having previously stated a case to 
entitle them to that iudulgence. 

Lord Erskine observed, that such alterations of opinion as 
were manifested, seemed to him to prove that noble lords 
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forgot the truth that man who is born of a woman had but 
a short time to live,” Last Saturday they agreed to adjourn, 
for the purpose of considering the limitation or the extent of 
a rule, and to hear the arguments of counsel as to that rule : 
lo-day his noble friends congratulated the house on the ad- 
journment of Saturday, although, in the same breath, they 
say that there was no difficulty whatever in the case. Surely 
then, if there was no difficulty, the adjoiirnnicnt was unne- 
cessary ; and if at one o^clock on Saturday, there was no 
difficulty, it did not require forty-eight hours to deliberate 
where no deliberation was required. Why did not his noble 
friends slate then that full conviction they now entertained ? 
Why then decide on the necessity of time for deliberation on 
the nature of a proposition on which there was no doubt i 
Tor his part, when he declared that he felt disappointed in 
the rejection of his motion for the list of witnesses, and that 
every hour and every measure since taken, induced him more 
firmly to continue in that opinion ; he was still not so arro- 
gantly disposed as to set up his judgment against the col- 
lective judgment of that bouse. But though then disap- 
pointed, he would even now state what, under present cir- 
cumstances, ought to be the conduct of their lordships. It 
was impossible, in his mind, to follow the course laid down 
by his noble and learned friend. There were but two modes 
of proceeding — either to confine your practice as closely as 
possible to the usage of the courts of law, or to take the line 
you have already followed, and allow the cross-examinatioi) 
in the first instance to be resumed whenever the ends of pub- 
lic justice required that resumption. “ For, iny lords,” said 
I^ord Erskine, it was clearly understood, and I should feel 
myself disgraced if I did not assert it, that such was your 
lordships’ laid-down decision. It was declared over and over 
again, on the rejection of the niolion that I had the honour to 
propose, that, after the case in favour of the bill w'as closed, 
a reasonable time should be allowed to the queen to prepare 
for Iier defence ; and that when the house again assembled, her 
inajest/s counsel, prepaicd as they then would be, weie lo 
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be at liberty to cross-examine the witnesses. Why, my lords, 
with regard to the justice of the case, what other decision 
could you have made ? — Could you say that witnesses were to 
be at once cross-examined as to facts alleged to have taken 
place in Italy, in Africa, and at Jerusalem^? But then it w'as 
said — ^ delay the cross-examination altogether.’ What, iny 
lords, was this accusation to remain for tw^o months without 
any statement from the accused ? Was the evidence brought 
forward against the queen to go out to the public, and remain 
for two months unsifted, unquestioned, and niKinswered ? 
Was such a publication to be made to the world, and from 
the infirmity of human reasoning, not to be attended with 
great danger to the accused i How, then, was this danger to 
be even partially diminished ? I say, by cross-examining, as 
far as you can, that testimony : though it removes not the 
who^e, it lessens a little the difficulty and danger I have de- 
scribed. The evidence will not then go out to the world 
unsifted and unexaniined. That course we were pursuing, 
when one of my learned friends, M r. Brougham, in putting a 
question to the witness, was interrupted, in my opinion most 
improperly, by the Attorney-general. I say improperly, be- 
cause I contend that the question (which was “ How do you 
know ?”) he had a right to put. But my noble and learned 
friend (Lord Manners) misrepresents me, not, I am confident, 
wilfully, when he charges me with an inconsistency, because 
I say we should assimilate as nearly as possible, our practice 
to that of Westminster Hall. I say so still ; but I must say, 
the course that would limit the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, differs as much fioin the usage of Westminster Hall, 
as darkness from light. Let, then, the cross-examination of 
witnesses go on, without any limitation whatsoever. Let the 
learned counsel extend that examination as far as they please, 
and stop where they please ; and here, my lords, allow me to 
say, that when yon consider the very laborious, and responsi- 
ble and delicate situation in which the counsel for her niajesty 
are placed, you surely should feel inclined, in place of inter- 
ruption or disapprobation, to extend to lliem the fullest 
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indulgence. This is the course of proceeding which I re- 
commend to be followed : when the house^ after its adjourn- 
ment, shall agaip assemble, it will be time enough to consi- 
der wdiat will then be essential to tlie circumstances of that 
period. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof/^ When- 
ever I can assimilate the rule here to the usage of Westmin- 
ster Hall, I will most readily do so; but, where I cannot, 
1 will apply the more general rule of humanity, justice and 
fair-dealing. There would soon be an end of our courts of 
justice, if public opinion did not in some degree preside in 
them ; and, believe me, my lords, it is in vain to say that 
public opinion, in its best sense, has not been disappointed in 
the refusals which have been given to the applications of the 
queen for a specification of facts, alleged to have occurred 
through a course of six years, and over a space of more 
than a thousand miles. In Scotland it has been the inva- 
riable custom to give every person who has pleaded, a return 
of the list of witnesses. But this house has no limitations on 
that head : it is bound by no strict attention to the rules or 
usages of courts of law ; but it is bound by what is due to the 
certain, invariable, immutable ends of justice. Those ends, I 
am son 7 to say, were not, in my opinion, considered, when 
the refusal 1 regret was made to the motion for a list of wit- 
nesses, or for a specification of the places. I am an old man, 
and have had more experience than most of your lordships in 
proceedings of this kind. I could have no interest— no ob- 
ject in attempting tc^ mislead you ; and, therefore, I shall 
ever defend myself against any imputation which may be 
directed against the purity of my motives, in doing what 1 
thauk my God I have done ; and which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, if unhappily they occurred, 1 should repeat. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that the privilege applied 
for by htr majesty’s counsel was not only contrary to the 
practice of their lordships’ own house, but to the universal 
usage of all inferior courts of law. In the discussions which 
had taken place jH-evious to the introduction of the Bill, he 
liad declared, that although he felt it to be the duty of the au- 
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thors of the measure to refuse a list of the witnesses to be ex- 
amined in support of it to her majesty, he was yet perfectly 
ready to grant any reasonable interval of time to enable her 
majesty to bring over her own witnesses and make her de- 
fence. That was a concession which he both then and now 
considered to be of infinitely greater advantage than the fur- 
nishing a list of witnesses, because in the latter case her ma- 
jesty would come to her defence without knowing before-hand 
one word of what the witnesses against her had to say ; but 
according to the course which he had suggested, she would 
come with the knowledge of all that had been said against 
her, and having the benefit of the delay of the proceedings to 
procure evidence to rebut it, if it were possible. Therefore, 
if there were any disadvantages attendant on the mode of pro- 
ceedings adopted, and that there were disadvantages he did 
not pretend to deny, he contended they were infinitely more 
than compensated by the advantages arising from the privilege 
that had been proposed on that side of the house. He 
now came to the question immediately under consideration, 
and with respect to a matter of fact connected therewith, he 
thought a noble lord had not been quite correct in his state- 
ment. He had talked of an interval in the proceedings, as if 
something had occurred in the house which gave her ma- 
jesty’s counsel an option as to the time of cross-examining 
the witnesses. Nothing such had been said in the house, ac- 
cording to his understanding of the matter. He was sure he 
had not said any thing of that nature ; but this he had said, 
that if any special reason could be made out by her majesty’s 
counsel for calling a witness a second time to the bar, he 
thought that their lordships w'ould be disposed to grant all the 
indulgence in their power, and to afford a greater latitude than 
could be allowed in a common case. Up to Saturday every 
thing had gone on regularly ; the witnesses had been examined, 
cross-examined, re-examined ly the counsel, and what was 
the most material, examined by their Lordships. On Satur- 
day, when this woman from Germany had been examined at 
the bar, the Queen’s attorney-general applied for leave to put 
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ofF her cross-examination altogether^ except to ascertain her 
place of residence. He could not help thinking that their 
lordships had acted wrong on that occasion^ for if they had 
allowed the cross-examination to be put off altogether with the 
exception he had mentioned^ they 8hould;^have only permitted 
the counsel to question the witness as to the places and houses 
she h^d lived in ; but if he had any recollection of the course 
which the learned counsel had pursued, his questions went 
principally to impeach the credit of the woman’s testimony, for 
he had asked how she had come to this country, with whom, 
whellier she had received any money for coming, and so forth ; 
whereas, agreeably to the permission granted, his cross-exa- 
mination should have been conhned to the single question of 
where she had lived. He had adverted to what had occurred 
before, in order that their lordships might now see their way 
irore clearly. If the House had inadvertently fallen into any 
error, he was sure that no consideration would prevent them 
from retracing their steps, and endeavouring to rectify it. 
With respect to the allowing the cross-examination to be ad- 
journed altogether, he only wished their lordships to consider 
in what situation they would be placed if they acceded to such 
a request. In the first place, he vvas of opinion, that if that 
should be done, their lordships would be altogether precluded 
from examining witnesses themselves. Now he believed, 
without meaning to say any thing derogatory of any person, 
that some of the most material questions that had been put 
ill the course of the investigation had been among those pro- 
posed by their lordships, and that v/as a thing naturally to be 
expected ; for each of the other parties examining, appearing 
there on a distinct side of the question, put their questions 
accordingly ; wdicreas their lordships, sitting as judges between 
both had framed their inquiries with a view of bringing tlie 
answers before made to some certain issue. But that w as not 
the onl\ inconvenience to be apprehended from acceding to 
the application ; for how, he asked them, when such a rule 
had been adopted, could they call upon the attorney-general to 
sum up the evidence, inasmuch as a necessity for calling 
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fresh witnesses on the part of the prosecutors niiglit be ex- 
pected to arise out of the adjourned cross-examination, and 
this, he miglit observe/ was one of the reasons he was of opi- 
nion that a list of witnesses should be withheld. They 
could never call on the Attorney or Solicitor general to sum up 
the evidence or close the case, until the cross-examination of 
their own witnesses should have been concluded. 'J'he 
course sought to be followed would be one of monstrous 
inconvenience. He thought that this investigation should go 
on like any other case, first, in exainination-in-chief, then a 
cross-examination, afterwards a re-examination by the coun- 
sel for the bill, and afterwards an examination by their lord- 
ships ; and if afterwards any special reason could be stated 
why w itnesses should be called to the bar a second lime, he 
was sure their lordships would be ready to view' the appliciilioii 
witli greater liberality and indulgence than could be extended 
in any ordinary case. He differed from the noble lord, there- 
fore, ifi thinking that her majesty’s counsel ought not to re- 
ceive any power of putting oft’ any cross-examination, in order 
(o originate it at any subsequent point of time, but that going 
on witli the cross-examination of witnesses regularly, they 
should not be refused the right of calling up any witness for a 
renewed cross-examination, in case they could shew sufficient 
special grounds to render it necessary. 

Lord Erskine explained in a low tone of voice. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that after what had- fallen 
fio:n his noble friend on the cross-bench (Lord Lauder- 
dale), and after the desire which was generally felt on Satur- 
day, that counsel should be called in, he was anxious to stale 
distinctly tlie view which he entertained of the question. It 
was not desired to call in counsel for the purpose of inviting 
him to suggest or to dictate to their lordships the precise mode' 
of proceeding which they ought to follow ; but it was (and 
this was an opinion thrown out by himself) — it was that il 
their lordships were about to adopt a rule deviating from the 
ordinary course, then tliat counsel should be heard, to in- 
struct their lordships with respect to that deviation. Their 
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lordships could not wish to act unjustly ; had they even 
adopted the rule without hearing counsel, and should a spe- 
cial cause arise to convince them that it ought to be departed 
from, they would do so even after making the rule. With 
reference to what had fallen from the noble earl (Liverpool), 
he (Lord Lansdown) remembered that when the rule was laid 
down, there was an understanding that on application being 
made, a further examination might be granted ; but the sub- 
ject of an adjourned cross-examination did not come under 
the consideration of the house. Nevertheless, though it did 
not then come under the consideration of the house, it still 
became a fair subject of consideration afterwards ; the more 
so when it was said that every facility would be given to the 
counsel for her majesty — when it was stated by the noble earl 
that an equivalent would be given to the counsel for her ma- 
jesty for the advantage which they had lost, by being refused 
a list of the witnesses against her. He gave the noble earl 
credit for a wish to let them have that equivalent ; but for his 
own part, he did not think it w as possible for the noble earl — 
he did not believe that it was in the power of the house to 
give to the counsel for her majesty any thing in the way of 
an equivalent to the advantage which the cause of their illus- 
trious client would derive from a full and immediate cross- 
examination ; for that examination which they would be able 
to have, if the list of the witnesses were furnished to her 
majesty in the first instance. It never should be forgotten 
that this case w'as before the public as well as before their 
lordships ; the public, who were as anxious as to its result 
as their lordships could possibly be. It was always found 
to advance the cause of public justice that the cross-examina- 
tion should immediately follow the examinatioii-in-chief ; but 
their lordships must agree with him in opinion, that the coun- 
sel for the queen was deprived of that advantage. He could 
not agree with his noble fHend on the cross-bench, that the 
house could get so easily rid of the difficulties with which 
they were surrounded. They might alter tlie names of things, 
but that would not depriv#^ them of their essence. The exa 
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miuatiou contemleil for by the counsel for the queen, was 
nothing more than a cress-examination, and a cross-exaniina- 
lion too of the most important kind. What the nature of that 
cross-examination might he, must spring altogether from the 
particular cross-examination of the witness — foi instance, in 
the case of the witness from Trieste, of that witness the 
counsel for her majesty had no knowledge in consequence of 
having been refused a list of witnesses. Would any one deny 
tliat that w’itness ought not to be called up a second time by 
the counsel for the queen — would any one say, that after ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the witness, and of circumstances 
connected with him, that it would be only fair and just to 
allow them to cross-examine him on a subsequent occasion ? 
As long as the necessity existed for such an examination, as 
long as in the opinion of their lordships a necessity existed, or 
might exist for a still further examination, they could not 
deny to the party the fair advantage of that examination. Of 
course such a proceeding would occasion great delay. Their 
lordsliips could not call on the attorney-general of his majesty 
to close his case ; they would do great injustice to the crown, 
and to the attorney-general to call on him to close his case 
whilst any further cross-examination were to be gone into. — 
Their lordships, most of all, as concerned the queen, could 
not act with justice if they did not give her the opportunity 
which she asked, of inquiring into circumstances essential to 
that knowledse of the witnesses which would alone enable her 
to enter on a full and effective crosg-examination of them. 
So far from agreeing then with his noble friend, that there was 
no difficulty before them, he (Lord Lansdown) saw no part 
of the proceeding that was not surrounded with difficulty. 
The difficulty wliich he slated was as great as any attending 
it, and infinitely more than would attend the proposition of his 
noble friend (Lord Erskine) when he called on their lord- 
ships, in the first instance, to furnish het' majesty w ith a list of 
the witnesses to be produced against her ; a mode of proceed- 
ing which would have promoted the attainment of justice, 
which w'as not in violation of any precedent, but, on the con- 
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nary, was analogous to the ancient law, as administered to 
this day in all criminal cases, in the northern county. It was 
not less for the interests of justice, but it was, in point of 
convenience, essential that her majesty, should have been put 
in possession of the names of those who were to be called as 
witnesses against her ; if this had been the case, their lord- 
ships, in the case of Barbara Kress, would not have been 
put to the inconvenience of two days’ delay ; they w^ould not 
have been obliged to leave open the cross-examination for two 
days, but they might have proceeded in the investigation with 
effect, and without delay. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that if he had not thus early 
brought the consideration of this question forward, on being 
called in, the attorney-general would have made a speech (as 
he must have understood that he was to do so ), in order to 
point out the course which their lordships ought to take during 
their future proceedings. 

Lord Elleiiborough thought, that if the course taken by the 
nouse on Saturday were followed up, a most fatal precedent 
would be established, a precedent which would at any time 
give counsel an opportunity of interposing a delay of twenty- 
four hours in the course of an inquiry. If heard, at all on 
the question, whether the usual course of cross-exarninalion 
should be departed from, he thought the learned counsel 
ought to have been heard on Saturday ; but he was glad that 
their lordships had thought proper to adjourn, as their doing 
this afforded them an opportunity of abandoning that course 
into which they had been betrayed, and which, if follow'ed up, 
could not have failed to produce the most injurious conse- 
quences. He then stated the argument on both sides, and 
gave it as his opinion, that the delay to be allowed between 
the evidence for the prosecution, and that for the defence, 
was much more than equivalent to any advantage that the 
queen could have hoped to derive from being indulged with a 
list of the witnesses. He shewed that a great advantage v/as 
thus afforded to her Majesty’s defenders, and proceeded to 
that if the claim for delay were admitted, they could 


argue. 
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never hope to arrive at the conclusion of these proceedings 
If eight or ten weeks were allowed to prepare for the cross- 
examination^ could their lordships in fairness refuse to concede 
a similar indulgence to the oPicers of the crown ? It might 
to them appear necessary^ in consequence of what came out 
in the cross-examinations^ to call new witnesses^ and then a 
new delay might be called for to cross-examine them, and 
subsequently a still further delay preparatory to their re-ex- 
amination. Acting thus, it was impossible for them to foresee 
the period at which the attorney-general could close his case. 
He was of opinion that the cross-examination ought to pro- 
ceed as it had done in the former part of the inquiry. 

^ The Lord-Chancellor said, that in considering the present 
question, he should not make any observations on questions 
which the house had already discussed— he meant the refusal 
of a list of witnesses, and of a specification of times and 
places. With all the respect which he entertained for the 
noble lords who differed from him on those points, he should 
still, if called on, give the same vote as formerly, because he 
was convinced in his conscience that that list would not have 
obviated one-fortieth part of the present difficulties. He con- 
gratulated their lordships that they had paused on Saturday, 
for he was sure that a more mischievous precedent could not 
be laid down than the course which they were then pursuing, 
though he must confess that at first he thought it was the 
right course. Every one who observed the course of parlia- 
mentary business would see that the houses of parliament did 
not always regulate themselves by the practice of the courts 
below ; but unquestionably the nearer that parliamentary pro- 
ceedings injudicial cases were assimilated in form to those of 
the courts of law, the better it was in every point of view. He 
should briefly state to the house what had been done in the 
present case. The first witness examined was, if he recollected 
right, Theodore Majocchi : he had been examined, cross- 
examined, and re-examined ; for it must be * borne in mind 
that there could be no re-examination till after the cross-ex- 
amination. Then their lordships had put various questions 
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to the witness ; and he would take this opportunity of oL 
serving, that when their lordships examined a witness, aftei 
the cross-examination and the re-examination, it was a mistake 
to say that they could not put leading questions. Gaetano 
Paturzo had next been examined and cross-examined ; and at 
the conclusion of his cross-examination, the queen's attorney- 
general expressed a hope that their lordships would not pre- 
vent him, as well as the preceding witness, from being re- 
called, in case of the counsel receiving any information that 
might render it material to do so. He (the lord-chancellor) 
had tlicn addressed the learned counsel, and had said what 
he believed to be perfectly correct — that the house would 
judge of the application when made, and of the circumstances 
attending it. It would be likewise in their lordships* recol- 
lection, that, on the subsequent day, when the next witness, 
Vincenzo Gargiulo had been examined, cross-examined, re- 
examined, and examined by the house, the counsel for her 
majesty stated, that in consequence of inforn>ation which was 
deemed important by him and his coadjutors, he was anxious 
to put one question to Theodore Majocchi, and the first he 
proposed to ask was, wliether the witness had been at Bristol 
during the last year. A noble lord (Liverpool), in remarking 
on this application, asked if their lordships would agree to 
take the cross-examination piecemeal ; and Mr. Brougham 
admitted that the proceeding was not regular, and said he in- 
tended to put only two or three questions. On the number 
of questions that had been proposed to the w'itness, he w^ould 
not make any observations, because he was aware that one led 
unavoidably to another. On Saturday it was proposed to 
make the cross-examinations extremely limited in the first 
instance. Whether that rule was right or wrong, was a dif- 
ferent question ; but, if their lordships would take the trouble 
to look at the questions put, and answers obtained under that 
permission, they would not hesitate to say that the cross-ex- 
amination had gone to a length far beyond that limit. He did 
not apprehend — at least it was his individual opinion— that 
ill a case like the present, where, if he could, he would re- 
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gulate himself by judicial principles, he ought, as a judge, to 
have interposed in that cross-examination long before another 
noble lord took that course. Now, as to the question whether 
counsel on this occasion did not only what had never been 
done before, but what never had been even proposed to be 
done, he would not deny that there existed great difficulty 
on every side ; but he would call on their lordships to consider 
what was the mode of proceeding most consonant to tlie 
practice wffiich had been established from age to age, and had 
never been broken in upon in a single instance. In the first 
place, he would ask in what condition the house would place 
the witnesses, if instead of the cross-examination following 
immediately after the examination-in-chief, they were to allow 
it to be deferred ? What were they going to do with the 
witnesses ? The ordinary rules of justice always required, for 
the sake of the witness himself, that he should be immedialely 
cross-examined ; because it was not only important to the 
parties that he should not return from the bar to meditate on his 
evidence, but it was important to himself, that, incase he had 
not been clearly understood, it might be in the power of the 
court, without delay, to put such questions as would set him 
right, both with the court and the parties. Again, it might 
be necessary to call another witness to confirm tlie evidence 
of the preceding one, which might have been shaken by cross- 
examination. But the difficulty did not rest here. Take 
the instance of the case at the bar. Was it possible for the 
attorney-general to say he had closed his case, or to know 
what witnesses he might require, before he had heard all the 
examinations ? Then there was another thing, and that was 
this— if counsel did not cross-examine now, the re-examination 
could not take place ; and till the re-examination had taken 
place, not one of their lordships could put a single question 
to the witness. He called on their lordships not to remove 
established land-marks because they could not look comfort- 
ably at a difficulty, but rather to struggle patiently with it, 
and endeavour to overcome it w'ithout violating established 
rules. In regulating his vote, it would be impossible for him 
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to agree to any course but that which was consonant to all 
established practice — iiainely, that counsel be called on. to 
cross-examine the witnesses immediately as far as they could 
with liberty to recall them afterwards, on showing sufficient 
grounds for doing so ; and when he said sufficient grounds,” 
he did not mean to restrict that permission within too narrow 
limits : for he would ratlier in such a case open than shut the 
door f«r extending that permission. He conjured their lord- 
ships to believe him — and he spoke on the experience of an 
old man — that the practice of the law of Lhigland was founded 
on sound and salutary principles. Let them go on, acting 
on the rules established by their ancestors, for it w’as better 
to acquit ten thousand persons, than to break down one prin- 
ciple of law. 

liarl Grey hoped, after what he had heard, that his noble 
friend on the cross-bench (Lord Lauderdale), would no longer 
say that this was not a case of great difficulty ; for, notwith- 
standing all the lime which had been occupied, and all that 
liad been said in the course of the discussion, he had not yet 
heard a satisfactory solution of it. It had been said by the 
learned lord on the woolsack, that this was a difficulty which 
the house should not hesitate to look at, and to grapple with : 
and that in obviating it, they should lake that course whicit 
would be the least deviation from established rules. To this 
principle he most readily agreed. Their lordships, however, 
should recollect, that tliey were sitting on a new case — a pro- 
ceeding involving not only facts, but considerations of policy, 
that placed ihem under the necessity either of adopting a 
course that would violate the established rules of justice, or 
of doing fundamental injustice to the party accused. It was in 
this view of tlic difficullies with winch the case was beset, that he 
thought it might be belter not to proceed further in the present 
course, but to send the case back to be tried by those other 
rules from which he was sony they had ever departed. He 
believed, indeed, that according to tlie ordinary rules of courts 
of justice, the liberty now claimed would h?. allowed to couii- 
5c*l, and he had also understood it to be their lordships' intention 
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on Saturday last to grant it. His understanding llien was, that in 
consideration of the vague and indefinite nature of the charges, 
and of the peculiar circumstances attending this inquiry, cer- 
tain powers should be vested in the counsel for her majesty. 
The question therefore now was, w^hcther, after they had held 
out such a promise, and that counsel had indulged a confident 
hope of being permitted to resume a cross-examination at a 
tuture period, they would now so limit and restrict them as to 
withdraw a privilege which they deemed essential to the inte- 
rests of their client. The least which their lordships could 
do was, in his opinion, to hear the arguments of counsel upon 
the point. It seemed to him to be due both in justice and in 
propriety: and, in recalling their attention to the peculiar 
nature of the case, he did not think it necessary to enter into 
all the reasonings of the noble and learned lord. When their 
lordships refused to concur with the motion of his noble and 
learned friend (Lord Ershinc)— a motion, the wisdom and 
justice of which were made more manifest by every day’s ex- 
perience — he had distinctly understood, that in refusing a list 
of witnesses, and a specification of charges, tliey contemplated 
the allowance of some equivalent advantages. This course ap- 
peared to him absolutely necessary, if they desired to frame 
their proceedings upon any of the rules or principles adopted 
ill other places, or observed upon ordinary inquiries. Was 
any example to be found in a court of record of a person 
standing almost in the situation of a criminal, and deprived of 
the means of bringing evidence to contradict the testimony of 
witnesses on the other side ? Were the counsel for an indivi- 
dual, so placed, ever denied the opportunity of adducing what 
they might think requisite for the establishment of their de- 
fence ? He did not wish to set his private judgment against 
the general opinion of the house ; but when he heard it con- 
tended, that there was no precedent or analogy to justify the 
course now proposed, he must observe that it was obvious 
w'hy there was none. Here was the case of an illustrious 
person, threatened with no less a punishment than degradation 
from her rank and station, and charged with an offence which 
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was substantially high treason. But if put upon her trial in 
that form, and for that alleged offence, she would be entitled 
by law to a specification of charges, to a list of witnesses, and 
to a full opportunity of defeating or overthrowing the evidence 
against her. Let their lordships again look at the question in 
the light of its analogy with the law of divorce in this country 
It had been laid down by the highest legal authorities, that an 
act of adultery committed by a queen consort with a foreigner, 
was not high treason under the statute of Edward 111. ; and 
it might therefore be of importance to advert to the ordinary 
rules and process of the ecclesiastical courts. He believed 
that in those courts the queen would have rights and 
privileges equal in effect to those who were under an ac- 
cusation of high treason. She would be entitled to a copy of 
the libel which contained the distinct charge against her; to 
time for preparing interrogatories, extending sometimes to the 
period of a year ; and, on the introduction of new matter, 
would be allowed to counterplead. There was, then, surely 
nothing extraordinary in the application of counsel to have 
the same real and effectual advantages afforded to them in the 
preparation of their defence, as they would have had in a pro- 
ceeding conducted upon ordinary rules. In point of fact, he 
believed their lordships had declared, when they refused a list 
of witnesses, that they would grant .some equivalent advantage. 
It had been said by the noble earl (Liverpool), that there was 
no precedent, upon a bill of pains and penalties, of granting a 
list of witnesses, or a particular statement of charges ; but it 
would be found in the case of the Duchess of Norfolk, which, 
like this, was an application for divorce without the aid or in- 
strumentality of th ' ecclesiastical courts, that lists and speci- 
fications were granted, one after the other, at the suggestion 
of counsel. As this w^as a peculiar case, and taken out of the 
ordinary course of proceeding, it seemed to him but just to 
extend advantages equivalent, if not similar, to those which 
the law had provided for persons labouring under accusations 
of this nature. 

It was well known that on every common occasion coun- 
T, M G 
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sel had the means of a preliminary investigation into the cha 
1 acter and condition of witnesses on the opposite side ; and 
therefore, without arraigning any decision to which they had 
previously come, he would implore them to consider well 
before they withdrew so important a privilege as that claimed 
by the learned counsel for her majesty the queen. They 
ought to be in the same situation as they would have been if 
this process had been conducted on the rules observed in our 
ordinary courts of judicature. They ought, on behalf of their 
illustrious client, to have the benefit of the ordinary principles 
of law, for none of their lordships could imagine that a cross- 
examination could be so effectual as it ought to be where 
there was no previous knowledge of the character of a witness. 
Their lordships had already decided that the witnesses should 
be subject to the liability of being called a second time, and 
he could not, upon the general principles of cross-examination, 
acknowledge the distinction of his noble friend (Lord Lauder- 
dale), that it might be conducted in two modes with the same 
effect, and that the witness's testimony might be overthrown 
at the moment, or by the subsequent production of evidence 
to his discredit. It was obvious, he conceived, that certain 
points could only be satisfactorily cleared up by an immedi- 
ate and consecutive inquiry ; and if there w as any disadvan- 
tage in the delay now applied for, their lordships had brought 
it on themselves by their former resolution. But, in addition 
to the principle of the queen’s just right to common advan- 
tages, in his apprehension their lordships were bound and 
pledged to admit it by the sense and plain meaning of their 
own repeated declarations. It seemed to him that there was 
but one of three courses which they could now^ consistently 
pursue. The first of these, and what, in his opinion, was 
the most advisable, but which he should not then stop to 
recommend, was to drop the whole proceeding ; the second, 
to revise that part of it by which they had withheld a list of 
witnesses, and a specification of the charges ; and the third, 
to acquiesce in the application now made by her majesty’s 
counsel. The effect of the last regulation wTiuld be to re- 
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serve to those counsel an opportunity of resuming their cross- 
examination at a future state of this proceeding,' No doubt 
this would be productive of inconvenience ; he could easily 
understand that it might lead to an accumulation of evils and 
of didioulties ; but it was much better to submit to them 
than to violate the first principles of justice ; it was the con- 
sequence of their own proceeding, and if they now shrank 
from meeting it, he greatly feared that a wound would be 
inflicted on their character from which they would find it 
diflicult or impossible to recover. He agreed with his noble 
friend that public opinion ought not to be mistaken for popu* 
lar clamour ; and the question now was, whether the House 
having suffered in public opinion, (and of that fact he enter- 
tained no doubt,) they would produce a yet greater and more 
iinfiivourable influence on that opinion by refusing to yield to 
tlic present application. In his view they had held out a pro- 
mise to her majesty's counsel of advantages substantially simi- 
lar to the one now claimed, and they were at least under an 
obligation to hear counsel state in what way the refusal would 
operate injuriously to the interests of their client. 

The Earl of Liverpool could not agree with all the views 
taken on this subject by the noble earl, but intimated that he 
should not object to hearing counsel on the main point now in 
question. 

Lord Grenville observed, that tlie house appeared to him 
to have already adopted two courses diametrically opposite to 
each other. Heing one of those who were present in conse- 
quence of their lordships’ order, it was painful to him to ex- 
press such an opinion on the nature of their proceeding. He 
did not think, however, that their future course ought to be 
regulated by any understanding or cngageinent implied in the 
iniinls of individual peers. Their rules ought to be distinctly 
expressed, and not left as matter of opinion or belief. In bis 
view their proceeding on Saturday last was in manifest con- 
tradiction to the princi{)(^vhich they had originally laid down. 
Counsel had been allowed to renew and complete a cross- 
examination after a re-examination bad taken ^Jace and if 
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they were now to state that new circumstances had arisin 
into which it was most important further to inquire, he was 
sure that in every court of justice, upon a statement so made, 
sucli an application would be acceded to, and the queen be 
allowed to defend herself against a charge of this nature by 
the amplest and most unlimited means of adducing new facts 
in opposition to the evidence. At all events, Justice should 
be done, and no rule could be proper for their adoption which 
would in effect go to the exclusion of important evidence. 
The question now was, after the course which they had pur- 
sued on Saturday, not whether they would enlarge, but whe- 
ther they would limit, the powers of counsel. He was not 
in his place when the last question was put by the learned 
counsel, but he believed it to have been perfectly regular, and 
in the usual course of a cross-examination. The house had 
interfered by a proceeding which went to restrain the ordinary 
rights of counsel. In his opinion, therefore, the most ad- 
visable step would be to recur to their original rule, and set them- 
selves as soon as possible clear in public opinion. The true 
course was, he conceived, to allow counsel to continue their 
cross-examination as far as they were able, and leave it open 
to them to recall the witnesses if any new facts required eluci- 
dation. This course he had understood them to have approved 
and sanctioned una voce at the very commencement of this 
inquiry. As he did not think they could now abandon the in- 
quiry without a desertion of their duty, the establishment of 
this first rule seemed to him highly important. He agreed at 
the same time with his noble friend, that if counsel considered 
such a rule to be injurious to the cause of their client, they 
ought to be heard in objection to it. Counsel were certainly 
not to dictate to them the rules of their proceedings, but they 
should be enabled, in that high court of parliament, to state 
all which they might regard as conducive or essential to the 
ends of justice. 

The Earl of Liverpool conceived that the noble earl (Grey) 
had not correctly stated the understanding of the house on Sa- 
turday. It was true that their lordships had promised advaii- 
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tages to her majesty’s counsel equivalent to a list of vvilnesaes 
and a specification of charges. They were to be at liberty to 
recall the witnesses^ and to examine them as t6 new facts, 
but not to suspend a cross-examination after it had actually 
begun. Mo disposition had been indicated to depart from the 
rule as originally laid down. 

After a long and desultory conversation as to the point on 
which counsel should be h^ard, with a view to the mode of 
proceeding, 

The Lord-Chancellor read the motion, which was in sub.- 
staiice, that the counsel should be ordered to cross-eKaminc 
ill the usual way, reserving the full claim to them, if c ircum- 
stances and facts not now known to them should come l;o their 
knowledge, to call back witnesses for further examination, 
and allowing them now to state any objections they had to 
offer to this mode of proceeding. 

The counsel were then called in. The folding-doom were 
thrown open, and the counsel on both sides entered aiic| look 
their stations at the bar. 

The Lord- Chancellor intimated to them the terms of the 
motion just agreed to by their lordships. 

Mr. Brougham. — He could not disguise the very great dif- 
ficulty he felt, oil the part of her majesty, when called upon 
to address their lordships on this point. He should fe«el it 
much easier to object to the course presciibcd by their lord- 
ships than to point out any other course. Although it seemed 
good to the wisdom and justice of their lordships to reject; the 
course pointed out by her majesty’s counsel, and to adopt that 
pointed out on the other side, if a difficulty had now arisen, 
her majesty’s counsel might say that it had arisen from reject- 
ing their proposal and adopting that of the other side. It was 
a sufficient reason which he urged, why extraordinary in- 
dulgence should be extended to him, that he and his leimied 
friends had been thwarted in their petitions, hampered in itheir 
course of proceedings, never gratified in any one object, and 
that all the difficulties, which were complained of, arosc^ not 
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from any refuoal to the other side, but from having their 
wishes gratified. Even to the very last act of this great na- 
tional drama, every objection urged by tl\em had been re- 
sisted by their lordships, and they had now decided, they 
(her jnajesty^s counsel) not having been heard. Upon the pe- 
tition presented against the course adopted it had been de- 
cided against them that they were not to be heard. Upon the 
second step, upon what he deemed not an extraordinary 
claim, but the privilege of every party in every suit, and in 
every criminal prosecution — ^he meant the specification of the 
places where the alleged acts were committed, and the times, 
within a reasonable certainty and a reasonable latitude — a 
specification which was given in every case, not only of high 
treason, but in every case the county was specified. — Upon 
this second point they had been refused, and without being 
heard« They were referred, such was the specification of the 
charge, to three of the four quarters of the globe. Jt w as not 
in Middlesex or in Durham that the offence was cimrged to 
have been committed, but the charge extended over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa; over countries, cities, or villages; over 
provinces, kingdoms, or empires; inhabited or uninhabited; 
wildernesses, seas, rivers, towns, or cities in all this variety of 
countries. This was their peculiar situation. It was pecu- 
liar that there was no venue in this case, because in every case 
the venue was an essential particular. This defect was ol 
peculiar weight, and occasioned peculiar difficulty in the de- 
fence, when no offence at all had been committed. If her 
majesty had sinned any where, she might have some suspicion 
of the place td*^be charged, and by consequence some antici- 
pation of the sort of evidence to be adduced to support it. 
But because she was not guilty, and had not been, for aught 
that might appear in evidence, in the places where the offence 
might be alleged to have been committed ; because she was 
thus innocent, she could not conceive the places of tlie al- 
leged offence, or the persons in those places who shouhl give 
evidence. This second essential point their lordships had 
decided against them without hearing them. Tliey did ven 
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ture to hope that they had attained to the meaning of their 
lordships’ orders; and they conceived that in their pecu- 
liar situation, not of their own seeking, but of their 
lordships’ making, some advantages were to be allowed 
them to meet the peculiarity of difficulties which their 
lordships in their wisdom had devised. They conceived 
that to meet the peculiar difficulty, another peculiarity was 
ordained by their lordships as an advantage that might 
compensate in some measure the disadvantage. They little, 
thought that when this advantage came to be sifted, it 
would be found simply the common advantage which every 
defendant enjoyed as a clear, absolute, indisputable right; 
which every party, as well as every defendant, was invariably 
allowed. Their lordships had created the peculiar difficulty, 
and tl\ey were therefore bound to afford a peculiar remedy 
If the bill was unparalleled, if the proceeding against the 
illustrious defendant was without parallel with respect to the 
facts, or details, or principle, in any one judicial proceeding 
in the world, then was it equally unparalleled to deny the relief 
required by the extraordinary nature of the mischief, which in 
their minds was up to the present hour unparalleled. In 
the case of the Duke of Norfolk, the noble defendant (the 
duchess) had every advantage given to her by their lordships 
which she could desire. It was not true that she had only 
a list of the witnesses ; it was not true that she had only the 
places and limes specified. She had objected to the vagueness 
of charges embracing seven parishes and five months, and 
asked to have the months applied fo the parishes ; and their 
lordships had allowed that, and ordered the month and the 
place of every act of adultery to be specified, and a second 
amended particular to be given in for this purpose. Four 
days had been allowed afterwards to prepare for meeting 
those charges, so that she could go to Windsor, and to the 
other places, in order to obtain evidence. This was not 
all. The examination extended to names, marriage, abode, 
Sfc. All these minute particularizations their lordships upon 
their journals would be found to have allov ed in the case to 
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which he alluded ; and yet^ notwithstanding the most extraoN 
dinary detail of apparently guilty facts — ^three or four wit- 
nesses indeed spoke in their cxamination-in-chief to the fact 
of finding the duchess actually in bed with her paramour^ and 
another spoke of what had occurred in terms too revolting to 
delicacy for him to repeat— yet, notwithstanding all these proofs 
and circumstances, a few questions in cross-exaniiiiation had 
had such an effect as to induce their lordships to throw out 
the bill. The case to which he alluded w'as one where proof 
to ocular demonstration was tendered and taken, and yet the 
bill was rendered a nullity by the cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses. So much for the case of the Duchess of Norfolk 
in 1691. But he would come to the more material part of 
what he had now to address to their lordships. Did they, he 
asked, with an earnestness that he trusted bespoke his anxious 
suspense for u reply, mean now to retract what was termed 

the extraordinary advantage’' which from the outset they 
were disposed to give to his illustrious client in the progress 
of the case ? 

lu any way in which their lordships could place him, 
he had disadvantages. O my lords, (exclaimed Mr. 
Brougham,) monstrous indeed will be the disadvantage to 
which we shall here be exposed, in comparison with the situ- 
ation in which the courts of common law would place if 
your lordships will now tell us that the course of your pro- 
ceeding, and the only course will be, first to hear the exami- 
nation-iu-chief, tlieii the cross-examination, then the re-exa- 
mination, and after that nothing but what shall be previously 
submitted to the opinion of your lordships ; no question to be 
asked a witness except through your lordships : no scries of 
uninterruptea questions to be allowed us in the situation in 
which wc are placed. If this shall be your lordships' final 
and irrevocable decision, then, I repeat, monstrous will be the 
disadvantages which must environ us in the performance of 
our duty ; and still more monstrous is it to tell me, that this 
is done io conformity w'ith the ordinary rules of kw." He 
implored their lordships to pause buefore they placed him in 
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such an embarrassing situation, and before they suffered it to 
be pretended that it was justified by any analogy with the 
practice of the ordinary tribunals. All he wanted was, that 
they should abide by the practice of the courts below; 
he ^desired no more ; that was all be asked at the beginning, 
and he now asked nothing more, when, as he believed, their 
proceedings Were about to come to a close. All he con- 
jured of their lordships was, that they would take these 
rules as a whole, and not fritter them away partially ; not 
to adhere to them rigidly where they fettered the queen, and 
depart from them to benefit the king. He again repeated, 
that all his illustrious client desired was even-handed justice ; 
with it she w'as safe, without it innocence conferred no se- 
curity. He had been told, that he was to enjoy in this case an 
extraordinary advantage not enjoyed by an accused in any 
ordinary case ; for that, after the whole evidence of the pro- 
secution had been gone through, his illustrious client might 
have two months to prepare her defence. He wished indeed 
he could take comfort from this, which some were pleased to 
call an extraordinary advantage. But where were the hearted 
enjoyments of this extraordinary advantage? He prayed 
their lordships to see the absolute nullity they w'ould make 
of his cross-examination, if they confined it to the “ ex- 
traordinary advantage,” as it was called, of showing special 
cause for putting each question, and tiiea putting it through 
their lordships. To avail himself of this extraordinary advan- 
tage, he was in the first place left without materials How was 
he to pursue the cross-examination of a witness, w'hose face 
be never saw until he was produced to give his evidence ? 
Such was the case of the female witness whose examination 
was suspended : she spoke of occurrences at Carlsriihe, and 
that was the first time he had ever heard of such a place as 
having any relation to lliis case. The consequence of the 
step already taken by their lordships became more intricate 
for him, front the circumstance of the great distance at 
which this* investigatioh was carried on, from tlie places 
thtongh which her majesty had journeyed during the fdlig 
. T. H 
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period of itiix years ; over this space and along that journey 
he had to cast his eye, without mark, or guide to .fix it on 
any. spot which it might be advisable to measure for the 
putpos'es of her majesty’s, defence. : Their;lordships, with a 
view to obviate .this difficulty, had promised to afford a delay 
of two months, to seek the necessary information, from which 
was to be drawn the materials for her majesty’s defence. 
But delay was always considered prejudicial to the party on 
trial, if even a single day intervened between the opening of 
the case and the defence of the accused. The prejudice of 
this delay was avoided by the very nature of the forms of 
judicial proceedings in this country. If the case were of a 
civil nature, the declaration contained a full specification of 
the charge : if of a criminal nature, the same information was 
communicated either by the indictment or the information. 
Such were the wholesome provisions of the English law. 
Did their lordships believe that there was so much magic in 
the dress of a counsel at their bar, or such a charm in his 
education and legal acquirements, as that he could at sight of 
a witness whom he never saw, nor ever heard of before, strike 
upon alt those points of character and conduct which it were 
necessary to sift to ascertain moral credibility, and at once to 
enter upon a cross-examination with as little preparation as 
he could read from his brief? A counsel cross-examining had 
to feel his way with a reluctant witness; he had to get his 
answers just as he could, and to compare and collect the 
parts in his progress ; he had as it were to eviscerate the truth 
from the witness. It was in vain to say this could be done if 
a counsel were to proceed step by step^ with each question 
put (if it were put) through the medium of their lordships, 
and liable every moment perhaps to the demurrer of the 
learned counsel, opposite. When their lordships talked of any 
analogy with the proceedings of the other courts of law, he 
begged to ask at what period since the foundation of those 
courts, under , the guidance of uprigjit judges, had a counsel 
been called upon to cross-examine as he (Mr. Brougham) 
would be called upon, /if their lordships laid down the rule 
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against uhich he now contended ? To call such a inode of 
proceeding a cross>exanii|iation would be a. mockery of the 
term ; to tell a counsel that he might cross-examine after the 
manner he, was allowed in.a.cour.t of law, and to tell him, in 
the same breath,; that he. must Jay a ground for each question, 
and haycjt then put ex gratiahy their lordships, .was to render 
iris task a mill I ity, and a mockery of the sanctioned practice 
before the judges of the land : and this, too, was to be, con- 
ceded as a favour, which, in any of the courts' below,' and 
from any of the revered judges who presided in them, he 
should disdain to accept in any other way than as an undoubted 
right. It was on these grounds he humbly submitted to their 
lordships, that they would not now place him in a different 
situation from that in which he supposed he stood, by their 
lordships’ considerate attention. He lioped now, that the 
expectations held out to the counsel for the queen were to be 
realized, and that they were not to learn that llieir lordships’ 
rule of one day was not to be their guide for another, j If it 
was the will and pleasure of their lordships that the counsel 
for the illustrious accused must act under restrictions like- 
llicse, which trammelled the fair and full performance of their, 
duly ; if it was tlieir final command that lier majesty’s counsel 
during the remainder of these proceeilings were merely to sit: 
at their lordships’ bar, and grace by their corporeal presence, 
the business of. each successive day ; if lh;*t, he repeated, was 
their lordships’ irrevocable decree, then he .hoped at least that 
he and Iris learned friends woiild.be permitted to revise their 
first resolution of trying to assist their inajesty in the conduct 
of her defence. He still, however, relied upon the sense of 
justice which must ever reign in their lordships’ breasts, and 
that the influence of that good feeling would save her majesty’s, 
counsel from being placed in such a prodicameiit. In any 
thing that had occurred Ik/ by no means meant to yield his 
right to pursue that fine of ample cross-examination for which 
he now humbly, but he trusted efl’ec.tually, contended at their 
lordships’ bar. He concluded by. apologizing to lord-, 
shi ; for the time he had occupied, them, and for which the- 
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only esciue he had to offer was, the paramount importance 
of the point for which he contended. 

Mr* Denman rose to address their lordships on the same 
side. He began by stating, that nothing but the extreme 
importance of the privilege for which he had to contend 
would induce him to address their lordships, after the able 
and eloquent speech of his learned friend. He had to thank 
their lordships for the kind indulgence he had hitherto re- 
ceived, but at the same time it was his duty as one of the 
counsel for the illustrious accused to protest against any re- 
striction beiug now for the first time laid upon their mode of 
cross-examination, in the course of this long, harassing, and 
almost overwhelming investigation. Their lordships could 
not but be seriously impressed with the reflection that no pro- 
tection could be now withdrawn from her majesty in the ma- 
nagement of her defence of w'hich the meanest person in the 
land could not hereafter be deprived upon the precedent 
now set ; he therefore contended now, on the part of the 
king and the people, for an important right, which, if re- 
fused, wrested from an accused his strong hold, and reduced 
the power of cross-examination to a mere mockery and a 
name. If a counsel were to be restricted in the exercise of so 
invaluable a privilege, what security had any man either for 
his life or his property against the machinations of any per- 
jured wretch w ho might assail the one or the other ? It was 
not for a mere technical form that he was now contending 
with lawyer-like pertinacity ; he was contending for a vital 
principle which was essential for the attainment of the great 
ends of justice, and he implored their lordships to pause be- 
fore they departed from an established rule, which formed so 
strong a shield for innocence. He implored them to pause 
before they entered upon a vacillating course of proceeding, 
laying down rules one day which were to be departed from 
the next, when they were found to embarrass the proceed- 
ings of a party who did not like any obstacles to be opposed 
to their prepress. The learned counsel then proceeded to 
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detail the manner in which the life of a subject was fenced 
round by the law in cases of high treason^ to protect him 
from the machinations of power. Their lordships, if not 
disposed to adopt the same principle in its full extent in other 
cases, should take care how they limited it in a form of pro- 
ceeding so essential as this for the protection of the accused. 
Suppose any one of their lordships’ friends who might happen 
to be now travelling in remote parts of the world, ^veie to be 
charged with a crime at which human nature revolted, hoMr 
was he to rebut that charge, if denied the power of sifting to 
the bottom by cross-examination the story of the witness? 
He then contended, that in a court of law' he would be al- 
lowed at any period of a trial to recall a witness, or produce 
another, to show a material fact which previously he had no 
opportunity of knowing. If therefore the analogy of courts 
of law were to be followed, the advantages which they con- 
ferred should not be lost sight of; the accused at least ought 
not to meet with a diminished protection. To cross-examine 
a w itness by measured steps, and through the medium of their 
lordships, upon cause being shown, was at once to set at 
nought the whole power and force of a cross-examination. If 
the legal advisers of the queen had enjoyed the advantages of 
seeing those papers which had been seen by iheir loidshipsi 
if they had examined those papers, seen who were the parties 
who had signed to the accusations, and what were the accu- 
sations to which they had so signed, they would then have 
possessed means of cross-examination from which the course 
adopted had precluded them. It was impossible not to per- 
ceive that, through the whole course of the inquiry, certain 
noble lords, who had been upon the secret committee, had been 
putting questions to the various witnesses which arose out of 
sources to which he (Mr. Denman) and his colleagues had no 
access. It was some satisfaction that their lordships had de- 
cided to hear counsel before they made the order in question ; 
for, with every respect for the judicial authorities of the land, 
he would take the liberty to say that their decisions were al- 
ways most just— -certainly most satisfactory— -when they pro- 
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ceeded upon the argument of both parties. Tlie situation 
was new, for he had never before known counsel called in as 
to the ipanner of laying down rules to regulate the judgment 
of the: house; but, generally speaking, he should contend 
before theif lordships, that if her majesty’s counsel were to be 
deprived of the most full, the most ample, the most extensive 
right of cross-examination; if they were to be precluded, at 
the very moment which cast new light upon the case, from 
showing falsehood, if falsehoods existed, and from showing 
infamy, if to them infamy properly belonged, upon the cha- 
racters of those by whom infamous charges had been sup- 
ported; if those w'ho appeared upon her 'majesty’s behalf 
W'ere to be prevented from doing these things, it would be 
better for their client, for justice, and for the country, that 
those, persons at once should withdraw from the inquiry; not, 
however, withdrawing the grave and solemn protest under 
which they had entered upon it, than continue by their pre- 
sence to sanction a proceeding in which no real justice could 
be CApected — a proceeding which devoted one party tc de- 
struction, and which denied to a defendant the means of a 
defence. The queen protested against the whole proceeding 
from first to last; but she demanded the right of cross-exa- 
mining in the most effectual manner every witness brought 
against her ; and better it would be that the inquiry before 
the house should occupy the summer months for the next ten 
years to come, better that the inquiry should be interminable, 
than that their lordships should proceed in the infliction of 
injustice, or establish a precedent by which themselves niiglit 
be destroyed, which might involve the safety of every subject 
ill the realm. Let their lordships pause, let them consider 
of the consequences, and the learned counsel was convinced 
they would but consult their own interests and their own ho 
nour by consulting the interests of justice; of that justice 
which, if not bound up in technical forms, rested firmly upon 
principles of unwritten law — upon principles which were 
Vound.in the breast of every man of cultivated iiuderstaud; 
mg ; and in sacrificing which men sacrificed their own 
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prei'ioiis and most vital interest in the social compact under 
which they lived. 

i 

The Attorney-general apprehended the real question to be 
whether their lordships should adhere as closely as possible 
to rules laid down by the wisdom of our ancestors^ and sanc- 
tioned by the practice of ages, occasionally relaxing from 
the strictness of those rules, not to injure, but to benefit the 
defendant ? The principal accusation which he had now to, 
rebut was the general nature of the charges exhibited in the 
bill ; and a denial of the list of witnesses by whom those 
charges were to be made out — topics, he thought, for , de- 
clamation rather than for argument. It had been slated to 
the house that, in every criminal proceeding of similar de- 
scription, the party accused was, as a matter of right, ap- 
prized of the time and place at which the specific acts were 
imputed. In every common indictment, certainly, the time 
and place was specified and set forth ; but the learned gen- 
tleman knew perfectly well, that the specification was not held 
binding, but that the prosecutor was at liberty to prove any 
other time and place which suited his purpolsc : and with 
respect to the other point, the list of witnesses, with the single 
exception of the crime of high treason, there was not a cri- 
minal proceeding known to the law of England in which such 
a document was furnished before the inquiry. Even the ex- 
ception as to cases of high treason had been treated by no 
less an authority tlian Mr. Justice Forster, as an improper and 
injudicious measure, calculated to clog the course of our cri- 
minal proceedings, and likely to produce even more incon- 
venience to the parly charged than to the prosecutors. * The 
instance of high treason, however, was a, solitary exception to 
the law of England. The. learned counsel had stated, that in 
every case of civil proceeding, the defendant was informed, 
not only of the time, but of the place, at which the acts were 
charged to have been committed : he . (the Attorney-general) 
must be excused if he declared that statement inaccurate ; 
for in ihe very case to which the present proceeding had beea 
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likenedi in the case of an action for criminal conversation, the 
plaintiff was left at liberty to go over the whole globe if he 
pleased, to extend his charges over a period of six years, and 
no means were afforded to the defendant of learning either the 
time, the place, or the nature of the acts which were to be 
proved against him. The house had heard a great deal stated, 
and inaccurately stated, though certainly not with intentional 
inaccuracy, of the Duchess of Norfolk’s case. The charge 
in the preamble of that bill would be found to state merely, 
that the wife of the Duke of Norfolk had committed adultery, 
without stating either with whom, or at what period, and with- 
out confining the charge either to place or time. Upon a com- 
plaint from the duchess that the party was not named, a parti- 
cular was given in ; a particular, not confined, as had been 
stated, to a period of four months, but embracing an infinite 
variety of times and places, during a term of no less than six 
years, from the year 1685 to the year 1691 ; and to that part 
of the complaint which prayed a list of witnesses, no answer — 
none at least which he (the Attorney -general) could discover*— 
had been returned by the house. And the case of the Duchess 
of Norfolk, therefore, so far from proving that which the 
learned counsel (Mr. Brougham) had sought to prove, proved 
directly the contrary. The same learned gentleman had told 
their lordships that he (the Attorney-general) came even now, 
at the twelfth hour, to ask of the house to introduce new rules. 
He denied the charge. It was the learned counsel on the 
other side, who were calling upon the house to introduce a 
new rule for their own benefit, a rule subversive of all justice, 
not only in proceedings of the present character, but in every 
description of proceeding which could be brought before that 
house. He objected to the course contended for by the 
learned counsel on the other side, because it would lead to 
an interminable case. The course suggested would even be 
unfair toward the party accused, because the very first prin- 
ciples of practice indicated the necessity of cross-examining a 
witness instantly, before he could have time to recollect him- 
self, to arrange his answers, to model his replies, and make 
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them correspond with his examiiiation-in-chief. Their lord- 
ships had already granted that which ought to be satisfactory, 
every thing which could, with propriety, be granted ; but her 
majesty’s counsel insisted upon no less than this— that the 
house should lay down a broad general rule, in direct contra- 
diction to their own established course of proceeding, and to 
the proceedings of those courts below, in which questions 
affecting the lives and fortunes of individuals were every day 
decided. But the house, in acceding to the desire of his 
learned friends on the other side, would be acting on the as- 
sumption that facts would be discovered. The house had no 
right to make such an assumption. Suppose no facts were 
discovered : the house would have placed itself in this 
situation — that the whole of the case must be gone through 
before one question on the other side could be put to the wit- 
nesses. For the inconvenience likely to attend ■ such an ar- 
rangement, he would appeal to the proceedings of the house 
during the last week. Had not the most important informa- 
tion been elicited, by questions coming from their lordships 
at the moment, which would probably have been lost altoge- 
ther, if any bar had existed to putting those questions at that 
particular time ? Once more he begged to be understood as 
merely pressing their lordships to proceed as they had begun ; 
as protesting against the introduction of a new regulation, 
which, far from aiding the fair investigation of the case, would 
have a directly contrary effect ; as requesting, on his part, no 
deviation from the established course of proceeding ; and as 
thinking that the indulgence of the house had already granted* 
to the learned counsel on the other side every thing that could 
fairly be asked, or properly be conceded. 

The Solicitor-general rose for the purpose of support- 
ing the allegations contained in the bill ; but trusted that the 
house would permit him first to advert to some of the as- 
sertions of his learned friend the Attorney-general for the 
queen. His colleagues, as well as himself, had been charged 
by that learned gentleiuuu with acting as parties in tlie present* 

J I 
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proceeding. The learned Attorney-general and himself had 
been directed by the bouse to lay before it the evidence in 
support of the bill. In so doing, he trusted they had acted 
with candour and with caution ; they had laid the evidence up 
to the present point fully before the house ; and had not, he 
trusted, in so doing, pressed any argument which their duty 
had not compelled them to press, or taken any course but 
such as had appeared, to their fallible judgments, the best 
calculated for the elucidation of the truth. The learned 
Attorney- general for the queen had complained of misrepre- 
sentation. There was no person living but must have ob- 
served that, if there had been misrepresentation abroad, false 
charges and calumnies, those calumnies had not been con- 
fined to his party ; but had at least been equally shared by 
the side which the learned complainant represented. It was 
impossible, indeed, to take up a daily paper without finding it 
filled with the grossest libels against their lordships, against 
the conduct of the evidence, against the characters of the 
witnesses, and indeed against every individual in any way 
connected with the present proceedings. When this charge 
had originally been brought forward, the learned counsel on 
the other side had suggested that time should be afforded to 
the queen to meet and answer them. In consequence of that 
demand, time had been afforded, at a period far more advan- 
tageous to the defendant — at a period subsequent to the state- 
ment of the facts— after the evidence was before the house, 
and when the whole case of the prosecution was known to the 
queen and to her advisers. And yet the other side now came 
to complain that time had not also been allowed them to collect 
materials for cross-examining the witnesses. To that appli- 
cation the house, upon consideration, would find it impossi- 
ble to accede. He would refer to what had been so often 
stated in the course of the present proceeding, that according 
to the language of Lord Cowper, " Although the tribunal was 
in form legislative, yet, in substance, its character was judicial. 
The learned counsel on the other side had said, that it was 
impossible for them to proceed at present in the inquiry, be- 
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cause they had not been furnished with a list of the witnesses 
against them. He begged leave to state as a fact^ not to be 
doubted or disputed, that in no criminal proceeding whatever 
in the country, before any tribunal, was a party entitled to 
conic forward and call for a list of the witnesses on the part of 
the prosecution. It might be said that when a person was 
charged upon a common indictment, the names of the wit- 
nesses appeared upon the back of the bill. They did; but 
the party accused had no right even to the inspection of the 
indictment until he stood arraigned upon his trial ; and bills 
frequently were found by the grand jury, and the party, with- 
out the interval of a minute, put upon his defence. The 
learned counsel who appeared on the part of her majesty had 
urged that the prosecution had improperly failed to specify 
the time and place at which the acts were charged. In answer 
to that complaint, he begged leave to state, that the charge 
was a charge of a continued series of acts of adultery following 
the queen wherever she went ; so following her of necessity, 
because she was always accompanied by the individual — always 
cohabiting with him. If, therefore, the bill had stated the 
times and places at which the acts were charged, it must have 
included every place which her majesty had visited in the 
course of her voyages ; it must have deposed to the whole 
period of time from her arrival in Venice to the institution of 
the proceeding against her : and the necessary consequence of 
omitting such continued charge would have been, that if any 
witness could have spoken to an act of adultery committed in 
a place riot set forth in the bill, that witness could not have 
been examined. The learned Attorney-general of the queen 
had stated, that in e very civil as well as in every criminal case, 
the party acc used was entitled to appear before the judge, and 
to demand a specificaticii of time and place. 

In the presence of almost all the law in the land he denied 
that there was any such rule ; but the learned counsel on the 
other side introduced every thing, founded or unfounded, to 
make out, it possible, something like a plausible case before 
the house. After these mis-statements by the queen’s attorney- 
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general, in which, however, he was not supported by his learned 
co-adjutor, their lordships would know what reliance in future 
to place upon assertions from that quarter. It was said, that the 
other side could not cross-examine. Why not.? To put the 
case of Saturday, why could not that witness be cross-ex- 
amined? She swore that the queen was present at all the 
times of which she spoke-; and could not the counsel consult 
their illustrious client, and obtain all the information necessary 
for cross-examination ? Cross-examination ought not to be 
confounded with contradiction ; to contradict a witness others 
must be called, but if a witness had previously given a difler- 
ent account of a transaction, and that fact should be disco- 
vered after the cross-examination had closed, he could not be 
contradicted on the subject, unless he had been questioned re- 
garding it. He would now turn the attention of their lord- 
ships to what would be the effect of granting the prayer that 
had been made. He denied that the examination could be 
renewed at a future time : matters of the highest consequence, 
suggesting themselves in the course of the examination, would 
be forgotten, and it was idle to say, that they might be re- 
vived by a subsequent perusal of the evidence ; all who w^rc 
at all acquainted with the human mind must know, that it 
would be cold and lifeless compared with the active sugges- 
tions of the moment. In this view the postponement would 
produce a grievous evil. Another difEculty appeared insuper- 
able. How was it possible for the counsel supporting the 
bill to know how to conduct the inquiry, unless they were in- 
formed a little of the course of the questions and observa- 
tions on the other side r Cross-examination wa^ one of the 
most important inquiries in eliciting truth, not by confuting, 
blit by confirming the witness ; and if, on the other side, 
they were permitted to know all the case against them, 
without giving the accusing party the least hint of their in- 
tentions, it w as , an unfair and an unjust advantage. 

He might perhaps say, that it had been suggested, that it 
the cross-examination were delayed until all the accusing wit- 
nesses had been heard, the counsel in support of the bill would 
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have a right to insist that they should not be compelled to 
cross-examine the evidence for the queen until after the lapse 
of a reasonable time. Thus the proceeding might be eternal 
and interininable: it was impossible to see where it could 
end. He did not urge these inconveniences so much iu an- 
swer to the arguments on the other side, as to show the wis- 
dom of the rule now prevailing, and from which he hoped 
the house would not depart. It could not be infringed with- 
out infinite danger and positive mischief — without breaking 
in upon the rules and principles by which hitherto truth had 
been ascertained and defended. As the object of this pro- 
ceeding was the investigation of truth, he might be allowed to 
add, that the recommendation would be injurious even to the 
queen : the witness would thus have an opportunity of deli- 
berating upon the evidence he should give, and of preparing 
himself for cross-examination ; and to avoid this, all courts of 
law required that the cross-examination should immediately 
follow the examination-iu-cliief. After recapitulating the va- 
rious points he had urged, the learned counsel went on to 
observe, that although in the ordinary administration of justice, 
the circumstances of the witnesses coming from abroad gave 
neither party a claim to postponement, yet their lordships had 
granted as much as possible, without wholly defeating the 
ends of justice. An important advantage had been conceded 
to the other side, for it was decided that the cross-examina- 
tion should not be entirely postponed : if any facts could be 
adduced coining afterwards to the knowledge of the party, their 
lordships relying on the candour of the counsel for the queen, 
had consented that the witness should be called back, and the 
cross-examination renewed. No tribunal could go further ; 
but to grant the whole request of the counsel for the queen 
would be to defeat the M»hoIe ofbject of the inquiry. 

Mr. Brougham commenced his reply by stating, that little 
had been offered on the other side requiring an answer. He 
could not, however, allow their lordships to separate without 
setting himself rifilit with regard to misquotation (undesigned 
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of coume), which he was supposed to have made from their 
lordships’ journals. The counsel on the other side were very 
sharp^ but it would have been well for them to have been 
accurate as well as sharp. The Attorney-general had fallen 
into an error, though he was aided and accompanied by the 
SoIicitor--general, who generally spoke with great contempt of 
every body but himself, and the^r lordships. The Solicitor- 
general had too a most able coadjutor, and between them 
both it might be said that they had exclusive possession of all 
law, all the wisdom, all the talent, and all the accomplish- 
ments on the present occasion. In truth, the counsel for the 
queen had only one or two books to which they referred, and 
which they held up as a screen against the desperate severity 
of the attack just made upon them. Much had been said 
regarding the case of the Duchess of Norfolk ; but while his 
learned friends, relying on their own resources, only furnished 
themselves with Cobbett’s state trials, he and the queen’s So- 
licitor- general had been obliged to provide themselves with 
the original journals of the house. The other side relied on 
the octavo edition, while the original folio, which would be 
evidence in a court of justice (if he might be allowed to state 
what would be evidence, not so much in the face of the judges 
of the land, and of their lordships, as in the overawing 
presence of that greatest of all law authorities, the Soli- 
citor-general, by whom he had been rebuked within the 
last half hour,) had been produced in opposition to it. 
From that folio it was evident, that all that the Attorney- 
general advanced w^as founded in error, and that all that he 
(Mr. Brougham) had said wus confirmed by indisputable, fact. 
God forbid that he should glory or triumph over the amazing 
powers of his learned friends; but it did happen, that about 
half an hour ago, and in this bouse, (for he had no objection 
to specify times and places with the utmost possible pre- 
cision), he had read the 46th and 47th pages of the jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, where was stated the whole of 
what he had ventured to submit. It there appeared that the 
proctor of the Duchess of Norfolk had asked many questions 
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3f the witnesses, in order to furnish himself with the means 
of ascertaining their conduct and character : he had inquired 
of Margaret Edmonds where was her last abode, whether she 
was single or married, with whom she now lived, and other 
interrogatories of the same sort ; after which she was sworn, 
and not till then. The same course was pursued with Anne 
Burton ; she was asked if she were a maid (he had ventured 
to put no such question to the witness of Saturday), whether 
she always had lived in Chancery-lane ; whether she had been 
servant to the Lords Ferrers and Devon, and whether at the 
time of examination she lived at her own cost and charges ,* to 
the last, much to her credit, she answered in the aftirniative* 
Then she was sworn, and not till then ; and Ihe same mode 
was pursued with twenty other witnesses, one of the last of 
whom was Richard Owen, and he was asked whether he was 
kept by the Duke of Norfolk. But, said the Attorney-general, 
from his great authority, Cobbett’s State Trials, no copy of 
charges and no list of witnesses was given ; but from the jour- 
nals it was clear that the contrary was the truth. The duchess 
petitioned for them, but a difficulty was fora time thrown in 
the way by a Latin protest delivered in by the proctor, which 
for the more easy comprehension of the House of Lords 
must first be translated into the vulgar. At length, however, 
the list was furnished, and most complete it was, for it went 
over the life and occupation of every witness for six or eight 
preceding years, and then three further days were allowed to 
the duchess for inquiry. Therefore, he said, with all possible 
humility and deference to the learned self-complacency of the 
Solicitor-general (with whom he was far indeed from putting 
himself in competition, for all that he (Mr. Broughamj had 
acquired had come raffier by the grace of G 9 d than by any 
industry or merit of his own) that the case completely bore 
him out in all the observations he had made. 

The Attorney-general begged to be allowed to remark that 
the charges against the Duchess of Norfolk only included a 
period of five months, and not of five years. 

Mr. Brougham answered, that if time were of any conse 
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queucc to his argument, he could show here that tlie Attorney- 
general was again in error, for the specification allowed to the 
duchess extended from January, 1685, to August, I691 ; and 
if the same course had been adopted with regard to her 111a 
jesty, she would at this inonieiit have stood before the world 
ill a very different situation. So much for the Attorney-general. 
He (Mr. Brougham) felt infinitely more awe in approaching 
his most learned coadjutor, because he knew his habit 
always was to tell the opponent wdio touched him near*^— 
Go away. Sir ; you are no lawyer — you can be no lawyer — 
you are only the queen's Attorney-general, but I am the 
king’s Solicitor-general ; therefore 1 am a lawyer, and a inojst 
accomplished lawyer.” That \\as a fact he (Mr. Brougham) 
could not dispute or traverse, and that alone w'as enough to 
deter him from attempting to grapple w ith any of the arguments 
adduced: he felt a conscious inferiority: he was aware tluit 
he was far below the king’s Solicitor-general in rank and in 
kiiow’ledge : the Solicitor-general might say that he was only 
a little lower than the angels,” and a very little it was, if his 
own opinion were to be taken: the wonder therefore was, 
that w'ith all his learning and greatness he could condesceiul 
to mis-state the arguments used against him. He (Mr. 
Brougham) felt the highest admiration for the great man of 
whom he w'as speaking : nothing he could say could add one 
leaf to the wreath of laurel he had obtained— nothing he could 
advance could give one more spark to the glory both he (the 
Solicitor-general) and his powerful coadjutor had been daily 
incre^asing during this investigation, and before the patrons of 
this bill, to whom they were indebted for their wxll-inerited 
professional promotion. ^Proprio niarte they had ficqiiired 
immortal reputation, and melancholy it was to reflect, that 
even these men, the most illustrious and exalted of their species, 
had still some taint of the frailty of our common nature. Not 
only had they mis-stated arguments, but they had substituted 
one for another. He (Mr. Brougham) had never said, that in 
a civil suit the defendant was entitled to a particular of time 
and place, but that he had a right to such a particular, as 
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added to the contents of the declarationy made it a matter 
absolute certainty that he could not be taken by surprise, but 
must come prepared into court. If this were not furnished, a 
judge would make an order for the purpose, and in his own 
little experience (never comparing it with that of the king's 
Solicitor-general) this had been done over and over again. 
But this was not a civil action, nothing like a civil action ; 
and he asked whether, in all criminal proceedings, certainty 
was not by law secured to an individual accused ? A man 
committed for a felony to York-castle, and put in a course of 
trial in Yorkshire, knew that the offence must be charged to 
have been committed there; but here the crime was extended 
over many years and over many quarters of the globe : Europe, 
Asia, and Africa were charged as the scenes of her majesty's 
adultery. In the same way an indictment was not for a series 
of felonious acts : it was for picking the pocket specifically of 
A. B., and not for a pocket-picking intercourse of seven years 
of a man's life; and there was hardly an instance of a person 
being put upon his trial in this country, who was ignorant of 
the precise nature and extent of the charge, and of the place 
where the offence was alleged to have been perpetrated. A 
great deal had been said about the necessity of laying down a 
rule as a guide for the future : far be it from him to object to 
tlie utmost regularity, but it did seem a little strange that ail 
of a sudden men’s minds were directed to proceedings of 
this kind, as if bills of pains and penalties were hereafter to 
form a great chapter in the law of the land. Resolutions 
might be made by the house not to draw certain matters into 
precedent but that was a bungling way of doing business, 
and he would seriously ask their lordships if they were bound 
here to act as if queen bills were to become in future as 
common as turnpike-i < ad and canal bills ? The argument had 
been pushed even thus fir : it was said, that it was better 
that the individual in this particular case should suffer than 
that a permanent rule should not be established. Surely thi./ 
argument, if good for any thing, might he pressed both ways, 
for lie might ask their lordships to lay down a rule favourable 
T SK 
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to the queeni aud pressing hard upon her accuser^ in order 
that in future it might be adhered to inflexibly. Why was 
all the load to be cast upon the weaker party f Why was a 
rule to be made at the cost of the queen only ? The rule of 
law, and the ordinary merciful presumption of judges was 
that it was better that ten guilty should escape than that one 
innocent should suffer : but now it was to be reversed at the 
instance of those two sages of the profession, and ten innocent 
were to be punished that one guilty might not avoid the 
merited sentence. But the queen was in a situation of great 
disadvantage compared with her prosecutors : her acquittal, 
nay, even her conviction, could not be pleaded in bar of any 
further proceeding : this bill might be withdrawn and 
amended, again withdrawn and again amended : toties 
quoties new measures might be offered to their lordships 
against their queen, and session after session she might be put 
upon her trial. This was no slight difference; and another 
important distinction had been demonstrated already by the 
evidence, that the queen's accusers had a power of procuring 
witnesses which she could not enjoy. Not only were large 
sums at their command, not only was force used where bribery 
failed, but the foreign force (for the conclusion was irresistible) 
used to bring the king's witnesses, would not be employed k> 
make those of the queen come. Further, the same force 
found effectual in driving ihe king’s witnesses over would be 
exerted to keep the queen’s witnesses back. He did not 
profess to be so deeply skilled in human nature as his learned 
friend, but he guessed that the same power which said to one 
man, Go over to give evidence against the queen,” was not 
likely to tell another, Go you to give evidence in her favour.” 
He might assume even more ; the government which told the 
king’s witnesses to stay away from England at their peril, 
would warn those of the queen to go to England at their peril. 
Upon these grounds he left the case with the house, witho^it 
at all pretending to be able to estimate either the importance 
of new impending difficulties, or of whose in which it was al 
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ready involved. He liad of course no right to offer any advice 
or suggestion to their lordships, and perhaps 

■ .. “ Should they wade no more, 

** Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

Mr. Brougham having concluded, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose immediately to move an ad- 
journment, as the house would probably wait until to-mor- 
row morning before it came to any decision on the important 
question. One circumstance in the situation in which he 
stood, he felt it an imperious duty to notice in a few words ; 
iud it was with reference to what had been said relative to 
measures of compulsion in bringing foreign witnesses to this 
country, and to the funds used for carrying on this prosecution. 
As to the last, he could state that unlimited sums had been 
placed at the disposal of the professional advisers of her 
majesty, for the purpose of collecting evidence, and convey- 
ing it to England, so that here the government hoped no su- 
perior advantage. 'I'he compelling of witnesses to come over, 
of course depended upon the state from which they were 
taken ; some neither could nor would oblige them to give 
evidence, but on the part of that power more especially re- 
ferred to, it had been announced to one of the legal advisers 
of the queen, that whatever degree of compulsion had been 
used to bring over witnesses to support the bill, would be 
employed, if necessary in securing the attendance of persons 
ill opposition to it. If any difficulty arose, care would be 
taken that equal and impartial justice should in this respect 
be done. 

Lord Erskine did not rise to oppose the adjournment, but 
to caution the house against the thickening difficulties tliat sur- 
rounded its proceeding. He thought he could pledge himself 
to convince their lordships that the course now recommended 
was utterly untenable, and that it would perhaps be better 
to adjourn for such a period as might reasonably be demanded 
by the counsel for the queen, and to grant a list of the wit 
neases yet remaining to be examined^ with a specification of 
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the dates and j)laces to which theip exaininattODS migtit refer 
In his view this course \vould be attended with advantage even 
to the king himself, but he would not argue it further at pre- 
sent.— Adjourned at five o'clock. 


THE queen’s PROGHESS TO AND FROM THE HOUSE. 

Her majesty came down to the House of Lords at half- 
past two o'clock. She did not arrive in town till half-past 
tw’elve, as she naturally expected that the greater part of the 
day would be spent in debating, and that her attendance 
would be unnecessary at an early hour. The period between 
her majesty’s arrival in St. James's-square, and her departure 
for the House of Lords, was, we understaiul, occupied in 
receiving addresses. The crowds that assenibled at a very 
early hour were immense; and at ten o'clock it was almost 
impossible to walk along Pall-mall, Cockspur-slreet, in 
the direction of Charing-cross ; so thronged were the flag- 
ways with persons of both sexes, and of tliti nu>st respectable 
appearance, moving towards St. James’s-squari*. Her ina- 
je;sty left St. Janies's-sqnare a litlhi before two o'clock, ac- 
companied hy Lady Cliarlolto Lindsay, and followed in a 
coach and four, by her chamberlains. During her progri*ss 
to the house, her inajesly was received with tlui most un- 
bounded acclamations, by all ranks of people. The ladies in 
the windows of the dlfle:» nt s1ret:ts through which she passed 
waved their haukereliiefs, ami poured foj ih their benedictions 
on her head ; and die genth men follow t d, with cm rgy, the 
example of their fair comj)anioiis. 

Her majesty left the House of Lords at half-past four 
o’clock, and on her return was hailed with greetings as ener- 
getic and as general as those which pursued her course to tin 
house. 

The customary honour due to royalty was paid to he 
majesty by the horse and foot guards on duty in Palace-yard 
on her arrival at and departure from the house. Her niajest 
looked extremely well, and appeared to be in excellent spirits 
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Counsel were then called in, and informed, That under 
the special circumstances of the case, tlie house consented to 
the counsel for the queen proceeding in their cross-exami- 
nation in the manner they proposed ; namely, that they may 
be at liberty to cross-examine witnesses iimnediately after the 
examination-in-chief, to such extent as they may think proper, 
with liberty to call back the witnesses, at a future lime, for 
such further cross-examination as they may desire.” 

Meidge Barbara Kress was again called in, and further 
cross-examined by Mr. Brougham as follows, through the 
interpretation of Mr. Kersten. 

Where do you live now ? In a private house. 

Where V 1 eaiinot say this. 

How far is it from this place ? I came in a coach ; 1 do not know 
how far it is. 

On which side of the river is it? We came over a bridf^e. 

Who lives in Jlic house ivilh you? Only the jicople of thr house. 

WJicre does your brother liie? He is with me in the same house. 

Has he given you any money ? No. 

Never at any lime ? My brotluT did not. 

Did your brother at no lime ever promise to give you any at a future 
lime? • Not my brotluT, lie cannot promise to me any tluiig. 

Why cannot your brother promise to yon any thing? How eould 
iie promise to me any thing ? 

Do you mean that he has no money of his own? Only that which 
he took from home. 

What trade is lie? A pi Iter, — a mr.ster potter. 

What is your father ? INIy father was a serjeant in the arniv ; he 
is dead. 

Is your mother alivv •: No; I have a fathor-in-law' now'. 

What is your father-in-law ? He is a master w caver, but ho no longer 

carries on liis business, becuise he is loo old. 

Did any person give you any money before you came over hr ie? 

No; except the gentleman in 1 arlsruhe, tlio e ducats that 1 mentioned? 

Bid nobody promise to give you any money after you should come 
back to Carlsruhe from England ? Nobody promised me any tiling. 

Will you swear upon the oath you have taken that no person promiRed 
to give you any advantage of any sort after you came back from Eng- 
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bnd ? Nobody promised me any thiikg, but they said 1 should have 
“ dedommagemeiit” when 1 came over. 

Mr, GoUemann , — " Compensation for tlie lime I had lost.” 

How much were you to have for compeiisaffon I 1 cannot say 
what I should get. 

Who was it that told you you should get compensation ? The mi- 
iiistcr, our minister. 

Which minister ? 1 said to him 1 must be compensated for the loss 

of my situation. 

Mr. GoUemann. — That I should lose my place by it, and that 1 must 
receive some compensation for it.” 

What minister are you speaking of? Monsieur de Berekstett; that 
gentleman told me that if I would not go voluntarily, I should be forced 

Whose minister is he ? I cannot tell this. 

Is he not minister of the Duke of Baden? 1 do not know whether 
he is minister of foreign aftairs, or for the interior. 

3Ir. Goltemann. — ^That she does not know whether he is minister in 
the country, or ambassador. 

3lr. Brougham. — Do you mean that you do not know whether he is 
one of the duke’s own ministers, or a minister at the dukc*’s court ? 
Probably ; I do not know, I only know his name; I have not yet had 
any bnsiiK'ss with that gentleman, except just this. 

How did you happen to see that gentleman ? They have called me. 

Do you mean that he sent for you ? Yes. 

Did he not come to the rooms in the inn where you lived ? Not 
nioiisicur de Berekstett. 

Did not monsieur Von Reden come to look at the rooms in the inn, 
while you were there ? I did not see him. 

Do you know that he was there? 1 cannot tell, I have never Been 
him. 

Did you see, after the princess left the inii, any other gentleman come 
there to look at the room ? I have seen nobody, except Herr von 
Grimm, who came to the rooms and walked about them. 

Mr. Goltemann. — He lodged in the inn. 

How long had Herr-von Grimm lodged in the inn, before the piinccss 
<‘amc there? 1 cannot say this, 1 have not paid any attention to this, 
I had other business. 

What part of the house did Herr-von Grimpi lodge in ? He lived 
in that house, in No. 13, and his brother in No. 14; before the princess 
arrived he lived in No. 12 and 13. 

Di<I lie not give up No. 12 for the accommodation of the princess? 
Yes, as inucli as 1 have siien. 

Did he not return after the princess left, and go into No. 12, to look 
at what was there ? Yes, he ran about just when the rooms wcn‘ 
left open, and he took again the room afterward/*. 
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Was there anybody with him when he came to look? When he 
ran about in the rooms there came two other gentlemen, one of them 
was his brother. 

Who was the other ? 1 cannot tell this. 

Was he a German or an Englishman? I do not know this neither, 

1 never heard them speak, and I did not pay any attention to it 

What is Tlerr-von Grimm? As much as I could hear he is the 
ambassador of Wirtemberg. 

What fs his brother ? I cannot tell this neither. 

How oft had you seen the princess before the day that you say you 
went into the room, and saw her with Pergami ? I have seen her 
very little, I had too much occupation to pay attention to it. 

Did not yon wait upon her at breakfast in the morning ? No. 

Did you never see the princess at breakfast in the morning? Once 
1 came in, and when 1 was to take the mantle to clean it, 1 have seen 
her. " 

Was it after that time you saw her in the room with Pergami in the 
evening? Yes, afterwards. 

Do you mean that you saw the princess in the room with Pergami, 
after you had been called in at breakfast, or that you had been called 
in at breakfast after you had seen the princess with Pergami ? Yes, 
afterwards they called me, for they had spilt something which I was 
ordered to clean away. 

Do you mean that it was after you had been called in in the morning 
to wipe up that slop, that you saw the princess and Pergami in the 
evening? Yes, afterwards. 

Where did the princess dine on the day, on the evening on which you 
saw her in the room with Pergami ? I cannot say this, 1 do not know. 

Did she dine in the inn? No, I have not seen it, they have not 
dined with us. 

Did they ever dine In the inn, during the whole time they were in 
your house ? 1 have never seen it, with respect to the dinner ; I only 

know about the breakfast, 1 have seen them only at breakfast. 

Will you swear they dined once in the inn during the whole time 
they were there ? I cannot swear to that, because I have never seen 
that they dined there ; I have not paid attention to it, I had other 
business. 

Will you swear, that the princess and Pergami did not dine at court 
every day they were In your house living ? I cannot know this, whe- 
ther they dined at court, or where they dined. 

Did you see the princess and Pergami, and the rest of hc?r royal high- 
ness’s suite go to court, during the time they were there ? 1 have 

seen them twice going away !n a carriage, but whether they ivent to 
court I do not know. 
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HaTe you seen the grand duke come to the inn, to wait on her royal 
highness ? The real grand duke, and several other gentlemen, 1 have 
seen come up to the princess. 

Mr. Brougham to Mr. Goltemann. — Have you ever examined this 
witness before, out of court? Mr. Goltemann. — Never in my life. 

Did you never see her before she came here ? Mr. Goltemann . — 
Never in niy life. 

You never saw her till the other day?' Mr. Goltemann. — I never 
saw her till she came to the bar on Friday last. 

Have you ever seen her since out of court? Mr. Goltemann.-^ 
Never. 

Mr. Brougham to the Witness. — What do you mean by come up to 
the princess ? 1 can say nothing about it 

Do you mean that they came to pay their respects to her royal high- 
ness ? Yes, probably tliey came to make their visit or court. 

Did you ever happen to see them so come more than once while the 
princess was there ? Only once ; it was just when I went down stairs 
that the gentlemen went up stairs. 

Mr. Goltemann. — “ And then I retired up stairs.” 

Mr. Kersten. — She repeated that she went down stairs. 

Did you ever happen to see them so come more than onCe, while the 
princess was there ? Only once. 

When was it? The other gentleman came with him. 

Where did her royal highness receive the duke? I saw lliat they 
went up stairs, and then I went up to the third story. 

Do you mean to represetit that the grand duke and his suite passed to 
visit the princess at the moment that you were coming out of the room ? 
No; 1 have sccu that they went up; then I went down stairs and 
again up. 

Do you mean to say, that the grand duke and his suite came imme- 
diately after you left the room where the princess was ? I cannot 
say w hether it was on the same day, or wlietlicr it w'as sooner or later. 

Will you swear that the grand duke did not come on that same day 
to pay his respects ? I cannot say ; I am not alone in the house; and 
1 had occupations ; 1 have not paid attention to it. 

Who was it that gave you the order to go to the room to carry w'atci ? 
Nobody did tell me to do so ; it was my busineso, which I knew, and 1 
dkl ii every evening. 

When you looked at the bed one morning as you have stated before, 
was it at the time you were making the bed? Yes, when it was to 
be made ; for 1 had nothing otherwise to do with the bed. 

Had you made any of the other beds in the house that morning before ? 
No; this was the first which I had made, just when they left it, 
except the beds of my master and his wife, which 1 made* 
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When you say “ when llicy had left it,** do you not moan to represent 
only when whoever had slept in it had left it? In No. 12, or where 
do you mean ? 

In No. 12 ? As much as 1 know, 1 know that the gentleman slept 
there, and 1 went to make the gcntlemaifs bed. 

Was there or not anybody else in (he room at the time you made it ? 
There was nobody in the room, except a servant in a green coat who 
came into the room. 

Did he come into the room while you were cleaning it out? Yes, 
it was when I was in it he came to assist me in turning the mattress; I 
asked iiis assistance wJmn he just was there ; he came to assist me in 
turning the mattress. 

Who was the servant in green ? 1 cannot tell you this ; there were 

two of them, but I have not observed them so closely, I do not know to 
whom they belonged. 

Have you ever s(.‘cn them before? I never saw them before; only 
at the time when the princess was there, then I saw them running abouL 

Have you ever seen them since. ? No, I have seen none of thciK 
since she left it. 

Did you ever see any of them at any other lime when you were making 
the bed in that room except that day? 1 do not know ; 1 never came 
into that room except just in the morning, therefore 1 do not know whe- 
ther they were there or not. 

Did you not make that bed every morning ? Yes, that bed in No. 
12, I made it every morning. 

Did you see one or both of the same two seryants on other mornings 
thcr (3 when you were making that bed ? Now and then I have seen 
one of them in the rooms. 

Did any of them assist you in making the bed any other day except 
that day of which you now speak? Yes, now and then one of them 
came into the rooms and assisted me ; sometimes he remained, sometimes 
he went out again. 

Have you any doubt that those two were servants in the princesses 
suite ? The servants came with her ; probably they belonged to her, 
otherwise they would not have come with her. 

Did (hey not go away with her, as well as come with her? Ye* 
as much as I have seen, Ihry went all away with her as they had come. 

Was one of them a Jager? I do not know this ; one of them had a 
green coat, but whether he was a Jiigcr I have not questioned him. 

When yon had that conversation with Jlr. Berckstett, about a ( ornpen- 
sation for coming over here, what did you say to him when you demanded 
it ? I said to him, ** your excellency, must I go ; for if I do not mu^t* 
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or if 1 am not obliged, I cannot leave here ; I am a married woman, and 
I have other business to attend to/* 

What did he say in answer to that ? He said, if I would not go I 
should be forced and then [answered, “ well, then I will go, and God 
may settle the business as he pleases ; my husband will not allow inr 
to go.” 

When you asked for a compensation for coming, what did llic baron 
say? He said he could not give me any thing; I should U‘ave it to 
tlie gentlemen ; he had no doubt they would recuinpense me when I 
came here. 

Did lie not also say that you should be recompensed wlieii you got 
home from lienee ? No. 


Had any of your family a promise of any thing ? No. 

Will you swear that no promise was given to your husliaiid, or any of 
your family ? I can swear that nothing has bi’cn promised lo me, and 
1 do not think that anything has been promised to iny Inishaiul, foi 
otherwise he would have told me so. 

The Earl of Liverpool desired the interpreter to stall* 
whether the witness had used the same word which he had 
translated in once instance, recompense,*’ and in another, 
compensatioii he stated that she had not. 

The Earl of Lauderdale asked whether it was the same 
w'ord which had previously been translaled compensated 
Mr. Kerstcn said that in one case she had used the word 
entschadigung,'* and in another, bclohmmg.” 

The Bishop of Peterborough apprehended that llieiij was 
a material difference between recompense and compensation. 
The woid, as he understood it, meant a reward lor service ; 
the other, an atonement for loss. 

Some desultory discussion ensued as to the sense in whii h 
the word had been employed by the witness. At hngtli 
Mr. Brougham proposed the following question : — 

Were tlie sixteen or eiglUcen ducats yuu got forgoing to Ilanovrr m. 
entschadujuufj or a helohmmy 1 raimot say; it was for iny goi,,;, 
away from the post to Hanover, therefore it may be an entscliadignng, 
it may be a beloli tiling. 

Mr, Entsclmdigmig means coinpensalion, belolinung mean:, 

recompense. 


Which do you reckon the ducat 
seeing him in the inoi niug ; was it 
He gave me this for the time lost, 
for Illy lost time, for my trouble in ^ 


was, that the gi iilleniun gave you for 
an entscliadigung, or a beJoliming? 
therefore it may be an cnlschadiguiig 
^oing liiero. 
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How far was it that you w’Ciit from the iui) ? It may be half a 
quarter of an hour’s walk ; I eaiiiiol say exactly 

How long did you remain with the gentleman ; the ducat gentleman ? 
The first time it was the servant wlio shewed me in j 1 did not stay long, 
because I had no lime to stop. 

I low long did you stay the secoinl time ? Not long at all, for I was 
just oil the stairs when he gave mcthodutuit, and I went away ; 1 had no 
lime, I had other business to do. 

Were any of the gentlemen that you saw upon those occasions called 
Maiideviilo, or J/fin JKril (a laugii), or anything of that sort? 1 
cannot say ; I cannot recollect the name. 

What do yon geiiei ally get from a person who sleeps ii night at an inn, 
ris chambermaid, u lieii he goes in the morning ? It comes to a common 
purse, and the kcller receives it, that is, the waiter. 

How nuicli havi: you ever got, for your share of that purse, for half a 
year i It was divided every quarter of a year. 

I low' much liave you divided for a quarter of a year? Sometimes 
eighteen, somclirnes twenty, thirty, according to the number of strangers 
we have had iti the inn. 

Tiiglibvn, twenty, or thirty what? — Ducats? riorins. 

Do you know a place called the Glass house, near the gate of Carls- 
ruhe ? Glasliuit. 

Glashuit is a manufactory of glass, w here glass is fa- 
bricated or made. 

Is there not a place, that goes by that name, the Glass-house, near 
the gales of Carlsruhe, that serves as a pleasure-garden ? Yes, many 
people go there. 

Have you ever betii tlu-reV I walked there with my husband for 
pleasure. 

Have you ever been there without your husband, before you had a 
husband ? Yes, with the person who became my husband. 

Were you ever there with any body else, or alone? With my 
husband, and with nuev servants and maids. 

Have you ever been there without your hushainl, and vvkl; any body 
else, ov alone? Never; never with any body els^^ but with iiiy hus- 
band. 

Were you ever there alone? No, never alone. 

Before you had a husband ? Never, except with my husband. 

Bc^forc you knew your husband ? I went there with my brothers 
and sisters, and that was by day, never at night. 

About what lime in the inoriimg used you to make the. beds in the 
inn at Carlsruhe? Just when the gentleman rose and had come 
down 
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Qo you mean to say, that you always went into the room as soon 
the gentleman wcn^ out of the room ? Many times I went imme- 
diately ; many tmics later. 

After you had seen the ptirrson iliac you took for the princess in the 
evening in Pergami’s room, did you not go to see whether the Countess 
Oldi was in her room? No; 1 carried immediately the water to 
No. 5, and there they were standing ; at No. f>, the countess lodged. 

Did not you go to No. 5, in order to sec whetlier the countc*8s was 
there ? Yes, 1 went just there. 

Did you not go there fur the purpose of seeing whether the countess 
was tliere ? 1 went, and saw just that it was the princess. 

This answer having no lelevaiicy to the question, a noble 
lord was proceeding to put a fresh interrogatory, when 

Mr. Di'ougham submitted to their loidships, that when a 
doubt arose as to what the answer was, the proper course was 
to call on the witness to repeat the answer, and not to put a 
new qiiesliou. 

The question was then repeated. 

Did you not go to the countess's room for the purpose of seeing whether 
she was there ? No, I went to carry the w ater there. 

Mr. Broiighaiij. — In the answer she gave before, such of 
your lordships as understand Geriiiaii must observe, that she 
mentioned something about the princess : but now she says 
not a word relative to lier. 

The Interpreter. — She repeats half-sentences every time 
she answers a question, which divides the attention from the 
main object of lier testimony, mid renders it difficult to col- 
lect it. 

Did you not go to the countess's room for the purpose of seeing if 
she were there ? 1 went and just saw the princess. 1 just carried the 

Avater there. 

The Lord-Cliaiicellor, — Interpreter, you will be so good as 
to observe, that it is not your duty to connect the meaning of 
wliat the witness says, but to repeat her exact w^ords. 

Mr. Brougham. — And, if she repeats words twice, do you 
also repeat them. 

Did you not go there for the purpose of seeing whether the countess 
was there? No, I went not there; I just carried the water there. 

Will you swear you did not goto that room, upon the oath you have 
td:rn, iu order to njcertuin whether the countess was there? I went 
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just there to carry the water, because I must do this, as I did it erery 
evening. 

Will you swear, by the oath you have taken, that you did not go to 
that room in part for the purpose of ascertaining whether the Countess 
Oldi was there ? 1 cannot say this ; 1 did not go for that purpose : 1 

have never thought that I should be asked about this, 

Mr. Goltemann . — She says, I have never had any thought 
about this : I never thought that I should be asked about it." 

Will you swear, upon the oath you have taken, that you have never 
told any person that you did go to the room of the countess, for |he pur- 
pose of seeing whether she was there or not ? I cannot recollect it ; 

I have no thought about it, whether I have said it to any body. 

Will you swear tliat you have never had any conversation with any 
person about your going into Madame Oldi’s room that night? I can 
swear that I never had a conversation with any body about this matter, 
namely, that I went there for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
Countess Oldi was there or not. 

Mr. Brougham here complained, that a question was put 
by the interpreter, which he had not asked; and he contended 
that it, and the answer, should be struck out. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished to know what the precise 
question was, 

Mr. Brougham said, perhaps it was a matter that did not 
signify one rusli to their lordships, or to the merits of the case ; 
but he contended, where a question was put in terms different 
from those he hud stated, it ought to be struck out. (Cries 
of ‘‘ Let the question be read again.^') 

The Lord-Chancellor. — Let the question be understood. 
Read it again, and let the answer be given. 

A Peer. — The q iostion has been completely answered. 

The short-hand w'riter read the question. — Will you swear 
that you have never had any conversation with any person 
about your going into Madame Oldi’s room that night r” 
Which being translated by the Interpreter, the witness an- 
swered — Nobody has asked me — nobody has told me any 
thing, except a strange gentleman, who asked me whether 1 
was in that room. I told it to that gentleman whom I waited 
on, when he asked me/’ 
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The answer in the minutes is— 

Nobody has asked me, nobody told me any thing ; there was a gentle- 
man asked me whether 1 had been in the room ; I told it to the gentle- 
man who had asked me. 

Will you swear that you have never, since you came to this country, 
had a conversation with any body about your going to Madame Oldi’s 
room ? No, 1 have had no conversation with any body ; has any 
body asked me. 

Mr. Goltemarm.-^She says, How do you mean, whether 
my body has asked me. 

Has any body asked you? Yes, two gentlemen have ask(!d me. 

Have you had any conversation with any other person, besides those 
two gentlemen, about what passed that night? In Flaiiover they 
have asked me, and at Frankfort; I cannot tell it otherwise. 

Who asked you at Hanover? An ambassador, who he is I do not 
know, he asked me. 

And at Frankfort, who asked you? 1 do not know who he was, it 
was a gentleman. 

How long have you ever been at Frankfort at one time ? hive or 
six days. 

Were you ever at Frankfort at any other time ? No, never, except 
just when we went to Hanover, then we passed through Frankfort. 

Whom have you spoken to upon this subject since you came to this 
country? Two gentlemen have come to see me, but who they are I 
do not know, I cannot tell. 

Have you ever spoken upon this subject with any other person in this 
country, besides those two gentlemen ? No. 

Do you know a Captain Jones, ora Major Jones, in Dus country? 
No, I know nobody of that name. 

Did those two gentlemen that you talked to, speak German ? As 
much as you ( the Interpreter) * did here, one of them f* 

What was his name ? I do not know. 

Was he a German, or an Englishman ? I do not know, ho spoke 
German ; but whether he was a German 1 do not know. 

Besides the house where you now arc living, have you ever been ui 
any other house since you came to London? No, I have been no 
where else, except here in this house. 

When were you first in this house, what was the first day you were 
in this house ? On Friday, last week. 

• • Sic in orig. 

t In our notes—'* As much as I could judge, one of them did 
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Had you ever been here before that ? No. 

Wlien you say you never were iu any other house in this country, 
except where you live, do you mean that you never lodged in any other 
house, or that you never were in any other house at all? When we 
arrived we went into an hotel, only for a few hours, and then into the 
house where I lodge. 

Have you ever been for any other space of time, however short, into 
any other house except tliose two? No, no where else. 

How many servants were there in the inn at ( ’arlsnilie, where you 
lived ? 'riiere were two waiters, and the post L‘«))s,and a groom. 

Was there any other cliambcrmaid besides yourself? 1 was the 
only one. 

Ilow' many maids came with the princess? 1 have seen no more 
than two and the countess. 

Mr. lirougluim stated, that he had no more questions to 
put to the witness. 

The Attorney-general stated, that he had no questions tc 
put on rc-exainiuation. 

EXAMINED BYTHR LORDS. 

When the courier ciwne forward, and ordered a broader bed, did he 
give any reason for ordering that broader bed? 

Mr. Brougham requested leave to submit, through the 
house, that what the courier said could not be received as 
evidence. 

The question was withdrawn. 

Enrl of Mansfield . — When you made the bed in the morning, and 
observed (he st;nLi, liad tlic bed the appearance that two persons had 
slept in it ? No, the cushions or pillows lay one upon the other, so 
far 1 recollect. 

Earl of Limt rich. — 'I’he witness, in the former pait of her eviilcnce, 
used the words “they kd lugcllicr;” I wisli to know' what she meant 
by the word “ they?” 'I’hat when f made the be<l, iliere was uol)ody 
in the room. 

1 again ask w hat did she mean by the word “ lliey” [sic) ? 

The interpreter endeavoured, without ellect, to make the 
witness comprehend the question ; but her answer still was 

I mean that nobody was present when I made the bed.” 

Lord Hood. Had you any convcrsatx>ii willi any person respecting 
your observation relative to her royal highness and Bergami, particii- 

* In oui notes “ atlempted.” 
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larly with reference to what you saw when you observed Bergatni in 
bed, and that the princess jumped up? 1 never have made any ob- 
servation to any body. 

Witness has stated herself to have been frightened when the princess 
jumped up? (No, no.) — She has stated that the princess jumped up, and 
she was frightened? (No, no.) 1 beg your pardon, niy lords, such is 
her evidence. She has deposed that the princess jumped up; and that 
she, the witness, was frightnied. Now 1 want to know, whether, on 
the moment she experienced this fright, when the princess jumped up, 
she communicated with any body respecting that event? I spoke to 
nobody about it, except Moiis. de Grimm, who asked me about it. 

How could Monsieur (I don’t know what his name is) know any thing 
about the matter, unless you first coiiiinunic.ated something relative to 
it? 

(Murmurs, indicative of a disapproval of the question). 
I say, my lords, he could not have known any thing about the 
matter, if some communication had not been made to him. 
The question was not answered. 

How long after the princess left the inn were those questions asked 
you? As soon as they went away, then I made the room ready. 
Monsieur do Grimm soon after came to the inn, and asked rne the 
questions. 

Asked you what ? He asked me, in the room, about tins matter, 
and then I was unw illing lo say any thing, But he asked me again, and 

I told him. 

1 want to know what the w itness was asked ? He asked me, have 
you never seen any thing ? 

Earl of LaurhrdfiU . — Docs the witness recollect wlu> was in the room 
when she look the princess her breakfast? They were all in the 
room ; the gentlemen and the ladies. 

Can she state what gentlemen, and what ladies? The countess, 
and the gentlemen who were with her. 

The witness has .said, that, in the course of her duty, she carried 
water to the chamber, No. 12; 1 wish to know whether, the next ni^dd 
after seeing the princess there, slie carried water in flic usual way to 
No. 12? No; it was then shut, and I placed the water before the 
door of the rootn. 

Mr. Golicmann . — She adds to that, when the room was 
not open, I have placed it before the door.’’ 

After the night in which you saw the princess in that room, did you 
generally find the door shut or open whcji you carried water ? B 

was shut 
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Was it generally shut? Yes, many times it was shut, many times 
it was open. 

Do you mean by the door being shut that it was merely closed, or 
that it was actually locked ? i intended * several times to go in| but 
it was locked, and I could not go in. 

Whose room was No. 10 ? The princesses. 

Did you carry water to that room ? No, the maids took care of 
that. 

The following questions were put by the L'^rd-Chancellor, 
at the request of Mr. Brougham : 

About what time of the day was it that you generally took the water 
to the room and found it locked ? Never by day, only in the evening ; 
except when they asked for it in the morning, then I carried it. 

Do you mean to say that you found the door locked twice, or bften f 
I did not observe it so exactly ; twice or several times. 

Was the door merely closed or actually locked ? “I attempted se- 

>cral times to go in, but it was locked.'* 

Mr. Brougham hoped he should be permitted to put the 
question, since there was a doubt whether the witness did 
not use a word equivalent to the word twice.” If it 
wefe necessary, he would state his reasons for putting the 
question. Some individuals thought the witness had said 

two times,” others several times.” Their lordships, of 
course, did not mean to catch at any thing that occurred 
inadvertently ; and, as the word, h^ believed, was capable of 
the two interpretations, he trusted the question would be an- 
swered. He believed that the answer was correctly taken 
down by the short-hand writer ; but even admitting this, their 
lordships could surely have no objection to putting the ques- 
tion in the way he had stated, ( Go on, go on*) 

Do you mean to say that you have found the room locked twice, or 
several times? How often? 1 did not take notice so exactly as to say 
twice, or several times. 

Th witness was directed to withdraw. 

Then Giuseppe Bianche was called in, and sworn 
through the interpretation of the Marchese di Spineto. 

Mr. Denman objected to the evidence being given through 

* In oi«r notes ** aUenpted.*’ 
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the interpretation of the Marchesc di Spiiieto, not on the 
ground that he had not interpreted truly, but that he was 
informed he had seen the witness before, and had interpreted 
the examination taken out of court by the attorney on the part 
of the prosecution ; he conceived, therefore, that the rehearsal 
of the evidence which had taken place before, might in some 
degree affect the mode in which the evidence might be given 
now. 

Counsel were directed to proceed with the examination. 

Examined by Mr. Parke through the interpretation of the 
Marchese di Spiueto. 

What couulrynian are you ? 1 am an Italian Swiss, that part of 

Switzerland that belongs to the kingdom of Italy. 

Of what part of Italy are you a native? In the department of 
Tessin and in the town of Faido. 

Where do you reside ? In Venice. 

What is your employment when you are at home ? The guard or 
the door-keeper of the inn Gran Brettagna. 

How long have you been in that employment ? Fourteen years. 

Do you rememker at any time seeinjg the Princess of Wales at Venice ? 

I have seen her twice. 

When was the first time that you saw her royal highness, in what 
year? About five years ago. 

Was she at the inn the Gran Brettagna? She was there for three 
days, and then she passed to a house adjoining. 

What persons were with the princess at that time ? She had a 
chamberlain, a second chamberlain % three couriers, and I think two 
more domestics. 

Do you remember wlio were the couriers ? One was the Brunsw ick 
courier, another was Bartolomeo PergamI, and fhe third was Theodore 
Majocehi. 

When the princess was at the other house, had you occasion to go 
there sometimes? I had, every day. ^ 

What was your employment, for what purpose did you go there ? 
Because it always happened that I should carry something. 

Oo.you recollect a jeweller being in that house one day ? 1 do. 

Did the princess purchase any thing from him ? She bought a Vo- 
peiiati chain ; a chain made in Venice, which is called a manina of 
gold. 


* In our notes ** a chambermaid, a second chaml)ermaid,*' 8cc. 
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Waf that during dinner-time^ or before or after dinner? The 
jeweller came at the end of the dinner, when all the company were 
going to get up from dinner. 

Did you see Pergami in the room at that time ? He was always 
behind the chair of her royal highness to change her plate, in the dress 
of a courier. 

Did you see the princess and Pergami together, after the rest of tlie 
company liad left the room on that day ? 1 did. 

What passed between them when you saw them together? She, 
after having got up, took the chain from her own neck, and put it 
round tlie neck of the courier ; the courier afterwards took it off from 
his own neck, and put it round her neck ; and then he took her by the 
hand, and accompanied iier into the room* where they went to drink 
coffee. 

Did they go out of the room together? Yes, together; but Per- 
gami afterwards left the room to go to dinner. 

Did you observe any thing more pass between them than what you 
have mentioned ? 1 did not. 

After the chain had been put the second time upon the princess's 
neck, did they go immediately, or did they stop a little longer in the 
room ? They went immediately away. 

Did you see Pergami at Venice the second time the princess was there ? 
The second time I did, when she came to Venice from Trieste, three or 
four days, and lodged there. 

Had Pergami any decorations, any orders, the second time you saw 
him at Venice ? He had a string of orders jewelled or ornameiitcid 
with jewels. 

Had he any title ? 1 heard him called by all Baron Pergami. 

When you saw the princess and Pergami go out of the room the first 
time they were at Venice, in what manner did they go out, or in what 
manner did they conduct themselves towards each other before they went 
out ? He took her by the hand, squeezed her Iwnd, and went to the 
door ; she went in, arid he went to dinner. 

Did you see the princess and Pergami together the second time they 
were at Venice ? 1 have seen them come in and go out every day. 

How many days did you see them ? Four days. 

Did you see them on the canals at Venice? They went twice a 
day on the canal. 

Were they alone in the boat, or were other persons with them ? There 
was always aomebody with them, except twice, wheji they went out 
alone. 

When you saw them going out of the house, were they walking toge- 


• In our notes— •• to the saloon.' 
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ther» or were they separate from each other? They were always 
arm in arm ; then he also gave her his hand to step into the gondola*. 
Mr, Cohen, — He adds the words, “ as I did.” 

What do you mean by those last words, “ as 1 did?” 

Through the Marchtee di Spineto.-- 1 do not understand the question. 

When you saw them going out of the house together, were they walk- 
ing together, or were they separate from each other ? They wen* 
always arm in arm. 

Did you ever give your arm to the princess, as well as Pergami ? Never 
the arm, but 1 took her by the hand to assist her in going into the gondola. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. DENMAN. 

Did you see that done with the golden chain through the key-hole ? 
I was in the same room where they dined. 

Then the princess and Pergami must have seen you standing by ? I 
was there. 

Have you been to Milan to be examined to these facts? I have been. 

When did you first go there ? I left Venice on Christmas-evc t- 

Was that the first time you w'ent to Milan to tell the story ? That 
was the first time. 

What money or compensation had you for going from Venice to Milan 
upon that occasion ? I received nothing else but my expenses on the 
journey. 

Did you receive a sum of money, or did some person pay for you ? 
A commissary came to take me from Venice, and he paid the expenses 
of the journey. 

Had you nothing for your loss of time? Nothing. 

What are you to have for coming here? To come here 1 have re- 
ceived nothing else but my travelling expenses. 

What bargain have you made; what pay are you to have for coming 
here ? None. 

Do you mean to swear that you are to receive nothing as a comf)en- 
sation for your loss of time in coming here, and m staying here ? They 
have told me that I am to receive nothing except to come to London to 
tell the truth, and this summons I have obeyed X, 

What are you to be paid for telling the truth ? I have made no agree- 
ment nor condition ; if they give me something, 1 will take it ; if not, 
I will go without. (Laughter,) 

Do you expect nothing ? 1 expect nothing; for this reason § 1 Iiave 

brougfit money with me to go back, if they let me. 

• We have the addition, — “ as I think.'* 

+ We have it — “on Christmas-day.** 

J In our notes — " and this I have done.” 

§ Our version is — “ I have brought money with me to take me back, 
if necessary.*’ 
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Whoaeot you here; who induced you to conoe here? Colonel 
Brown from* Milan. 

Did you see the advocate Vimercati ? I have seen Vimercati the 
first time, but not the second. 

Did you say nothing to either of those persona about a compensation 
for your loss of time in coming to England, and staying there ? 1 have 

said nothing of that, except that at Milan, whilst they were speaking 
about several things, I said that I would not come any more, because 1 
was afraid. 

Are those two the only persons whom you have seen upon the subject 
of your coming over here ? And a certain Andreatzi, who is the 
same commissary who came to Venice to fetch me. 

How long have you been in this country ? Just a fortnight to-day. 

Are you now a waiter or a porter at the inn at Venice ? If I re- 
turn back quickly ; if not, I shall not continue in that service. 

Supposing you do not return quickly, but lose your place, do you 
not expect to have it made good to you in money ? I expect nothing, 
because 1 know nothing ; and what displeases me is, that 1 shall be 
obliged to go and beg for another master. 

Do you wish to persuade their lordships you have made no bargain 
whatever, and that you do not expect to receive any compensation for 
that which you must in that case lose ? I have come here to tell the 
truth without any pay, and what am I to expect ? 

Did anybody tell you lately to give that answer here? Nobody, 
I have never spoken of this business with anybody. 

Whom have you lived with in this country? Id company witk 
twenty or twenty-five more. 

Was Theodore Majocchi one of them ? He is. 

Will you swear you have had no conversation with that man about 
the evidence you were to give here? Yes, I can swear f. 

Did you not remind Majocchi that you were the person who was 
there when the princess came there ? The first time he saw me, 
because we were together; but the second time he remained behind to 
pay attention to the coaches. 

Have you not reminded Majocchi, that you knew one another at 
Venice, when the princess first came there ? Yes, I % told him so, 
because we went to drink together some afternoon. 

Have you breakfasted every day with Majocchi for the last fort- 
night? Yes^ we breakfasted and dined all together. 


♦ Ours — ** at Milan.** 
t We have it — ** Yes, I have ** 

I Our notes have it—" he told me so.** 
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Do you 8Up together ? Those who want to sup^ sup ; those who 
do not want to sup, do not sup ; whoever is present tskes a supper, if 
he has an appetite. 

Did you pass the whole day together I Not the whole day, be- 
cause Majocchi is with his wife, and sometimes he comes out, and we 
walk together. 

Do you remember the name of the jeweller whom • you saw bring 
this golden chain ? Yes, Fana. 

Is he one of those five-and-twenty people who dine together ? No, 
he is a merchant who is at Venice always. 

Where does he lire at Venice ? He has a shop in the Old Pro- 
curasia, in the Piazza St. Marco. 

Had the jeweller left the room when the princess and Pergami re- 
mained together ? He had gone away some little time. 

Had all the company left the room V They had. 

How long had they left ? They had just gone before ; three or 

four minutes. 

Was the door shut after them? It was. 

How came you left behind, shut up with those tw'o persons ? As 
people went out of the dining-room, they shut the door to prevent the 
wind ; but 1 was with the servants, to take away the things from the 
tabic. 

What had become of the other servants f There was only one of 
the waiters within, in the other room, to get the coffee ready. 

Do you mean the princess's servants, or the other waiters at the inn ? 
He belonged to the inn. 

Who sent you here? how came you here in England ? Colonel 
Brown. 

What pow'er had colonel Brown to send you here ? He has sent his 
commissary Andreatzi to Venice, to tell us that we must go to Milan, 
to pass over to England. 

What power had the Commissary Andrcat/i, to send you away from 
your place to England ? This 1 do not know, because he said that 
if we would not come willingly, we should be made by force. 

Has Andreatzi any office at Venice? None, he also is a Swiss of 
Bellenzona, in the Canton of Tessin. 

How does that give him any power to send you to England? He 
has no authority but he told me if we came willingly it would be 
better, if nut, we should one day be made by force to come ; and I 
■either preferred to come willingly, than by force. 

What do you mean by its ** being better ?'* I mean that it is better 
to come, than to be accompanied by force. 


• On our notes it is — •• who, you say.’ 
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Did you see any ambassador at Venice ? No other but the English 
coiisu). 

Who is that? Mr. Hopner. 

Did Mr. Hopner desire you to come ? I never spoke of this business 
with him. 

Nor to any secretary or servant in his employ ? On the contrary, 
I wished to call upon him and speak to him, but he was in the country. 

RE-EXAMINliD BY MR. PARKE. 

Did you see Majoechi at any time, between the time that you saw liini 
at V^enice, and when you saw him again in England? 

Mr. Donman objected to the question, as not arising out 
of his cross-examiiuilion. 

Mr. Parke said, it would be followed by another that arose 
immediately out of the cross-examination. 

Where had yon tlic conversation you spoke of with Majoechi ? What 
conversation ? 

Where you reminded him of having met him at Venice? It was 
walking down below. 

Was that since you came to England ? Yes. 

The witness was here ordered to withdraw, as the peers 
had no question to put to him. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved the adjournment, as it 
only wanted a few minutes to five o’clock. 


TWELFTir DAY, WUDNESDAY, AUGi/ST 30. 


Prayers were read by the Bishop of Winchester, and the 
house W'as called over at the usual hour, after which the ex- 
amination of witnesses commenced. 

Then Pao/o Raggazoui was called in, and sworn, and ex- 
amined by the Solicitor-general, through the interpretation 
of the Marchese di Spineto. 

Are you a native of Italy ? I am. 

In what part of Italy do you reside? At Biango. 

Is that in the territory of Varese? It is. 

What are you by business? A mason. 

Were you ever employed as a mason ut the Villa d*Estel 1 was. 
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Had you any persons employed under you, or were you a mere work- 
man? 1 was a master mason. 

How many men liad you employed under you? Twenty^ twenty- 
live» thirty, &c., according to the work. 

During any part of the time you were employed at ttie Villa d'Este^ 
were the PriiH:ess of Wales and Pergami residing there? No; when 
I went to the Villa d’Este they ^were at Bordo Vico. 

Was that at the Villa Villaiii ? Yes. 

Did they afterwards come to the Villa d*£ste while you were working 
tliere? They came. 

Did you ever see the princess and Pergami upon the lake at the Villa 
d’Este ? 1 have seen them. 

Was there any canoe there? There was. 

Did you ever see them together in that canoe ? 1 have. 

Alone, or with other people? Alone. 

Once, or more than once, or several times? More than once, more 
than twice. 

Did you ever see them together in tlie garden ? I have. 

Have you ever seen them alone in the garden ? Alone. 

Once, or more than once, or several times? 1 have seen them more 
than once ; but once I have seen the princess sitting in a chair with 
wheels or castors, and the baron behind pushiiig her to make her go. 

After you had seen, in the manner you have described, the princess in 
the chair and the baron pushing or pulling that chair, did you after- 
wards see anybody else in that chair } I have not ; I have only seen 
hem alone. 

At the time when you saw the baron pushing the chair in the manner 
you have described, was there anybody else with Ih.em, or were they, 
the baron and the princess, alone ? The baron and the princess were 
alone. 

Did you see the baron get into the chair ? 1 did ; the baron and 

the princess made the chair get forwaixl. 

You have stated that at the time when the princess was in the 
chair, the baron pushed or drew the chair ; at the time when you saw 
the baron in the chair, wlio pushed or drew the chair ? The princess 
pushed the chair. 

Are you to be understood that they were at that time alone? 
Alone, yes ; Verona came and brought the chair and went away, and 
then the princess and the baron remained alone. 

Have you at difterent times seen the princess and Pergami walking 
in the garden? I have seen them several times walking in the 
garden. 

Have you seen tlicm alone walking in th« garden ? Yes, alone. 
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In what manner have you observed them w'a!king» were they separate 
or togetlier ? Arm in arm, walking. 

Have you seen that frequently, or only selddm ? More than once, 
more than three limes, I have seen it. 

Do you recollect, at any time, being at work in a grotto in fhe gar- 
den? I do. 

What work were you doing in that grotto? 1 was making a cor- 
nice to a round room. 

Was there a room adjoining to that ? Behind there was. 

While you were at work, in the manner you have described, did you 
hear any body in that adjoining room? Yes, 1 heard somebody 
enter. 

After you had heard somebody enter in the manner you have de- 
scribed, what did you hear? I heard somebody come in, and I put 
myself under the scaffold to see who it was, and I saw Pergami and the 
princess come; there were two figures, the figure of Adam on the right 
and the figure of Eve on the left, and Adam had the leaf of a fig below 
the navel, then they looked at those figures of Adam and Eve, and they 
laughed together. 

You have told us that Adam had a figdeaf, was there any fig-leaf to 
Eve? Yes. 

Cun you state how they were fastened on ? They were fastened 
with a little bough ; they put the leaf aside and looked at what was un- 
derneath; by “ rami no,” I mean a wire that w'ent all round the figure, 
and that the princess and Pergami put aside this fig-leaf to see what was 
undernenth. 

Where were you yourself during the whole of that time? 1 was 
behind a pilaster to look what they were doing ; and when I saw that 
they were coming towards me, then 1 mounted on my scaffold, and 
worked at my cornice. 

Are you to be understood that those two figures were in the room 
next to that in which you were at work ? They were behind the 
room where I was at work, by ten or twelve yards. 

What kind of communication was there between the place where you 
were at wofk and the place where those two figures of Adam and Eve 
were standing ? Here was the room of Adam and Eve, then followed 
a small corridor at tiic bottom ; there were two doors, one to the right 
and another to the left, and in the middle there was a pilaster; and I 
placed myself behind the pilaster to look ; and behind there was the 
*ouud room where I was at work. 

Did you place yourself there in consequence of your hearing some- 
nody in the room where the figures were?' I did. 

When they removed the leaf in ilie manner you have described, wha^ 

T, 3N 
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did they do? They talked together, and looked sometimes at one 
sometimes at another, between themselves, laughing. 

Do you remember an entertainment that was given at the villa 
d’Este on St. Bartholomew’s day? 1 do. 

^ ' At what hour of the night or the morning did you go home to go to 
bed to a place called 11 Paese ? Sometimes I went to bed at one 
o'clock, sometimes at half-past one. 

The question refers to the night on which this entertainment was 
given ; do you remember going through the garden for the purpose of 
going to a place called II Paese? Yes, I remember one evening 1 
was going to Le Paese to sleep. 

Is that place you have mentioned part of the Villa d'Este ? Yes, 
it is ; immediately after the Villa d’Este there is a garden, after which 
there is a park, at the end of which there is Le Paese, and there is 
wood on both sides. 

Do you know a person called Dominico Brusa ? I do, we have 
been together. 

Do you know one Enrico Bai ? I do not. 

Upon the night which has been mentioned, when you were going to 
the place you have described, who was with you ? Dominico Brusa. 

As nearly as you can recollect, what hour was it you passed through 
the garden of tlie Villa d’Este with Dominico Brusa ? About one or 
half ‘past one. 

Interpreter , — The Italian and the English time is reckonea 
in a different manner. 

Do you reckon by the Italian or the French hour? The Italian 
hour. 

Interpreter • — We reckon the hour, not from twelve to 
twelve'*', but from one to twenty-four ; the sun, according 
to the Italian mode of calculation, always sets at half an hour 
past the ihree-and-tweiny, the remaining half hour is gene- 
rally allowed for twilight, and that completes the twenty-four 
hours. 

Mr- So/icifor-gewerfl/.— Will you translate into English time 
the time i 


• The subjoined tubJe and remarks on the mode of calculating time 
in Italy, will elucidate this and other parts of tlxe evidence that relate to 
hours : — 

At Parma and Turin they calculate the time the same as in the rest 
of Europe. In other parts of Italy they reckon from sun-set ; and the 
annexed table, calculated for five principal latitudes, shews the hour as 
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Interpreter . — Then I must know the time of year : taking 
it at Bartholomew's day, it would be about .half-past nine at 
night, according to the English mode of calculating. 

To the Witness . — ^Whcn you were passing through the garden did 
you see the princess and Pergami? They were not in the garden, 
\liey were at the bottom of the park, sitting upon a bench. 

Were they alone ? They were alone. 

Did you ever attend at the theatre at the villa d'Este? 1 have 
leen there. 

Did you ever see the princess and Pergami act together upon that 
tln^afre? 1 have. 

Have you sern that more than once? Only once. 

Do yon recollect what part was played by the princess? The 
princess was performing the character of a sick woman, and the baron 
went to visit her. 

In what character tlUl the baron go to visit her? He went to feel 
her hand, and to perform the part of a doctor. 

The Solicitor-general stated, that there was some doubt, 
whether in Loiiibafdy they calculated by the Italian method, 
and that it was very desirable to know, whether the hour to 
which the witness referred was half-past nine or half-past 
one ; he therefore requested permission to put a question upon 
that point. _ ' 

indicated by the clocks rf Italy, when it is twelve (noon) amongst us. 
The table is formed upon the principle that in Italy they suppose that 
the twenty-four hours, of which the day is composed, are completed 
exactly thirty minutes after the apparent immersion of the disk of (he 
Min. 

A Table of Noon, according to Italian Hoars, 
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430 4,;' 

410 64' 

400 60' 

Latitadcs. 

Milan, 

Veniee. 

pmyii 

Flort'ncr. 

Fonie.^ 

Naples. 


H. M 

H. M. 

M. M. 

II. M. 

H. 

January 1 . . > 

VJ U 

10 

10 2 

18 57 

18 53 

February 1 . . . 

IH 40 


H&EO 

18 32 

18 28 

March 1 . 

17 5S 

17 :t7 

17 67 

17 55 

17 53 

April 1 . . . . 

17 0 

17 10 

17 10 

17 11 

mn 

May 1 . . . . 

in 21 

16 26 

16 27 

16 St 

16 23 

June 1 . . . . 

\r* 40 

15 5.'! 

15 56 

16 1 

16 6 

July 1 . . . . 

h> 4:1 

15 47 

15 50 

15 57 

10 0 

August 1 . . . 

l(> 0 

16 12 

^ 16 13 

16 lo” 

Hi 22 

September 1 . 

in ;v2 

16 51 

16 54 

l(i 57 

16 50 

October 1 . • . 

17 sir 

17 so: 

17 30 

‘‘it so I 

17 59 

November 1 . . . 

[iszl 

IH 25 

IS 24 

18 20 

18 10 

r>ec<niber 1 . . . 

1 

1« .W 

18 57 

18 51 1 

18 48 
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Mr. Brougham said, that the witness Iiad already given a 
iecided answer to that point. He had been asked, whethei 
lie meant Italian or French time, and he had distinctly answered 
Italiano. 

When yon say it was about one or lialf-i)ust one that you saw Per- 
gami and tlie Princess sitting in the manner you have described, accord- 
jng to the best of your recollection, how long was it after sun-set ? The 
sun had been setting for an hour and a half. 

Mr. CoAew.— My lords, I W'as born in Lombardy myself, 
and I know this is the mode of reckoning. 

The Solicitor-general stated, that these were all the ques^ 
lions he had to ask the Mitness at present. 

CROSS-liXAMINED BY DR. LUSHINGTON. 

Have you ever been exatiiined before? No 5 I have been examined 
at Milan. 

When was that ? In the year 1818. 

By whom ? The advocate Viniercati. 

Was any one else present? There was. 

Who? 1 do not know. 

Do you know Colonel Brown ? I do not. 

flow came you to go to Milan to be examined ? The government 
sent for me to go to Milan to be examined, and I went. 

Wliat government? The government of Milan sent for me that 1 
should ap[)ear before the police. 

Did they send an officer of justice to you, or how ? They sent 
llastelli, a courier. 

Who is Llastelli? A courier. 

Had you known llastelli before ? I had. 

Where? At the Villa d’Este. 

Did he formerly live with the Princess of Wales? He did. 

Was he in her service as a courier? Yes ; he was chief groom or 
f ouricr, he belonged to the stable. 

What passed between you and llastelli when be came to you ? He 
told me that I must go to Milan by an order of government. 

Was tliat all he lold you? He told me that 1 must go to Milan, 
iccausc the government wanted me ; I said I could not go, and he an- 
%weicd that I must go, because government wanted me. 

V. ns that the whole ; did he say nothing else to you? Nc 

How Jong was he with you ? A little. 

How long, as nearly as you can recollect? He came once to ask me- 
llow long, as nearly as you can recollect, was he with you? No 
time at all ; he came to tell roe, that I was obliged to go to Milan, and 
then went away immediately in a chaise. 
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Did he Icll you what you were to go to Milan for. lie did not, 
he told me nothing. 

When you went to Milan, for what purpose did you go ? 1 went to 

tell the truth, because he told me, you must go because you have been 
living with the princess at Como, and therefore you must go, and tell 
what you know. 

Then he did tell you you were to be examined respecting the Princess 
of Wales? Yes; he told me nothing to say, but merely, you have 
been there at work, and therefore the government want to see you, and 
you must go to be spoken to by the government. 

Had you ever before that time spoken to any body respecting the 
circumstances you have now stated ? No, 1 can swear this, that never 
any body came for this purpose. 

Had you ever before that time, spoken to any body respecting the 
circumstances you have now stated? No. 

How many workmen have you employed at the Villa d’Este ? Ten, 
twelve, fourteen ; when tlie baron told me, “ I want more masons,’’ 
I sent for more, and 1 had eighteen or twenty ; when he was not so 
pressing I sent them away. 

Were all those persons sent to Milan to be exauiined ? No, not 
one of tliem. 

When you were examined at Milan, was what you said taken down 
in writing? it was taken in writing. 

Did you sign it? I did. 

Were you sworn? Yes, I took an oath at Milan. 

Who swore you? The advocate Vimercati. 

Ill what form? He told me, “ Are you ready to swear upon the 
truth,” and I sai<l, “ Yes, the truth.” 

Were you sworn upon the gospels, or in what manner ? He told 
me, you arc then ready to come and swear to the truth ; 1 said, yes, I 
am ready to come and swear to the truth. 

Were you sw’orn upon the cross at that time? Yes, I took tlie 
oath upon the cross; I to'*k the cross which I carry about me, and I 
kissed it myself before Vimercati. 

Wlio was present beside.* Vimercati at that time? There were 
two or four more people who were present, but 1 do not know who 
they were ; I have given my examination, but I do not know who they 
were. 

Were they Englishmen? i believe that they were Englishmen. 

Havi^ you ever since that time seen the deposition you signed ? Yes, 

1 signed my name, I gave it in, and then l.went away. 

Have you ever seen the deposition you signed since that time that you 
signed it? No, 1 have not seen it since. 
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Hare you been ever examined since that time ? No. 

Has no one spoken to you about the evidence you were to since 
you have been in England ? No. 

What did you receive for going to Milan to be examined? I have 
received nothing, not even this, which means not even a pin, not eveu 
a drop of water, 1 took* my horse, 1 mounted my horse, and 1 went. 

Were you then told that you were to be sent to England ? 
they told me tliat they were going to send me to England. 

When w'as that? Now, when the government sent for me. 

When you were examined at Milan, did they then tell you you were 
to be sent to England ? No, they told me that I should be obliged to 
go and swear before a tribunal. 

What did you say in answer to that ? I said yes, 1 was ready wlieii< 
ever they ordered, because I was going to tell the trutli. 

Are all the bills paid for the work you did at the Villa d’Este? 
They have not been all paid, but there is a little still owing to me from 
the chief mason. 

Is any thing owing to you from the Princess of Wales? No, no- 
thing. 

From whom did you I'eceive the money for your bills for the princess's 
work ? The chief mason, the head mason paid me, gave me money. 
I was working, and then wJienever 1 wanted money the chief mason 
gave it to me; I had nothing to do with the princess. 

Who first directed you to come to England ? The government, 
who told me to come to England, for 1 did not wish to come, for I am 
a married man, and my wife is with child, and I have an old father, and 
1 did not wish to come, and the government told me 1 must come, and 
it would be a business of a mouth or six weeks. 

Did you come by yourself, or with any one else? We have been 
together, but 1 know no one, for I am alone. 

Did you come with a courier? 1 did, from Milan. 

What was the name of the courier? Ilestelli., 

Do you not know the names of any of the other persons who came 
with you ? No, they attended to their business, and I attended to 
mine, because 1 did not wish to come, and was even crying. 

- Do not you know the names of any one of those persons that you tra- 
velled with ? 1 know the names only of three, Brusa, Bianchi, and 

Enrico Bai. 

Have you continued to live with them since you have been in 
England ? I have. 

Where. 1 do not know, it is a place just by ; 1 do not know what 
it is, for 1 never have been in this place before ; if 1 knew the place I 
would tell you. 
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Is it close by ? It is near. 

Was Brusa with you yesterday ? No. 

From the time that you signed your deposition at Milan, have you had 
.any conversation as to these facts, till to-day, with any person what- 
ever? 1 have been speaking with nobody. 

You liave never spoken with any one, except at Milan, from the 
time the circumstances you have stated took place ? I never said any 
thing to any person ; I never have opened my mouth with any person, 
a-nd as I never have appeared before in a tribunal of justice, I said to 
the curate of my country, that I did not wish to come, and he tol(l me 
tlrat 1 might go. 

Have you been employed by the Princess of Wales to make a monu- 
ment ? No, I was told by the architect Ratta to come and work at 
the princess’s; so I went and worked there for two years. 

How many times have you seen Rastelli since the year 1816? 
Never ; I never have seen him since he came to speak to me. 

Is Enrico Bai, whom you have mentioned, also in the neighbour- 
hood ? He is here. 

The witness was ordered to withdraw, but he had been 
hardly taken from* the bar when the Attorney-general inti- 
mated a wish to have him called back. He was accordingly re- 
placed at the bar, and re-examined by the Solicitor-generah 

Who brought you from Milan to Holland? Rastelli. ^ 

I^ok at this gentleman near m(’, and say whether you did not speak 
to him about your depositions? 

[The Solicitor-general here pointed at a gentleman within 
the railing where he stood.] 

Mr. Brougham objected to this question. The witness 
had already stated that he had not opened his mouth to any 
body about his depositions since he made them at Milan : 
and it seemed to be the object of his learned friend now to 
present some gentlemau to the witness with a view^ of having 
the previous statement of that witness altered. 

The SolicitorTgeiieral insisted that it was quite competent 
for him to have any aiisvvcr of the witness corrected, if it ad- 
mitted of correction, ort of his own mouth. 

Mr. Gurney, the shorthand-writer, was called upon to ex- 
amine his notes of the part of the evidence referred to ; but 
he had sent his notes of the witness's evidence away when 
the witness was ordered to withdraw from the bar. 
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The Solicitor-general staled this fact to their lordships, and 
that, as the notes were sent to Essex-street, some delay would 
be necessary to get them back. He was about to repeat his 
question to the witness, whether he had seen the gentleman 
near him before, or talked with any body respecting his evi- 
dence since the depositions at Milan, — when 

Mr. Brougham again interposed, and said, it was quite ir- 
regular for a counsel to set up his own witness to contradict 
himself. He has already said, in the most unequivocal terms, 
that he never opened his mouth to any body about his evi- 
dence since he made the deposition at Milan ; and he is now 
called back by his own counsel evidently for the purpose of 
contradicting that statement, and giving a different account of 
the matter. 

The Lord-Chancellor said, that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the learned judges near him, in concurrence with 
his own, that it was competent for the learndtl counsel to have 
the previous answer given by the witness read, and the witness 
asked whether that was the answer he meant to have given, 
and whether he had any explanations to add to it ? Let,'' 
said his lordship, the former answer of the witness be read, 
and then we can settle the point respecting a new question, 
when it is put to the witness." 

The Solicitor-general remarked, that llie answer could not 
he put until the notes of the shorthand-writer were brought 
back ; and it was suggested, by the Ivarl of Liverpool and the 
Earl of Lauderdale, that the witness could in the interim stand 
by, and another vvitness be called. 

Tlicu Gerolamo Mejani was called in, and sworn, and ex- 
amined as follows by Mr. Parke, through the interpretation 
of the Marchese di Spineto : — 

A'*e you a native of Italy? I am. 

Of what profession are you? A writer. 

W ere you at any lime in the service of the Princess of Wales? I 
was. 

For what length of time ? About two months 

Was that at the Villa cVEste ? At the Villa d’Este. 

Ill what capacity were you employed by the Princess of Wales? 
As a director or siipcriiitciideiit of her gardens. 
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III what year was it you commenced your employment? At the 
cMul of the year 18l0 and in the begiunin|]|^ of the year 1817. 

Do you know a person of the name of Pergaini ? * 1 do. 

Did you know Pergami before he was in the service of the prin- 
cess? 1 did, at Monza. 

Ill what circumstances was he when you knew him ? He was an 
excisi; officer, that i3 lo say, ho belonged to an excise office, and went 
to put the excise murk upon the casks of wine under the order of the 
officer. 

In wiiat circumstances was he as toinoiicy? \V hen I have known 
him he was a poor man. 

How long was that before you saw Pergami in the princess’s service? 

I have seen Pergaini in the service of the princc.^s at the Villa d’Este, 
but 1 do not know at wliat time he went into her serv ice. 

How long is it that yon knew him in the employment you liave .stated 
before you saw lihn in die princess’s service? I had known liim be- 
tween two and three ye ars, but 1 am not precise as to the length of time. 

When you were at the Villa d’Esle, had von opportunities of seeing 
llic princess and Pergaini logetlicr? 1 had. 

Did you see them often together? Often, every day I saw them. 

What was their conduct towards each other when you have seen 
them ? They behaved towards each other with the utmost friendship, 
as if they were married. 

When they were walking logether, did they walk separate from each 
other or arm in arm? Arm in arn\ 

Did you ever see them together in a canoe? Yes, I have seen 
them several times, at diflcrent times. 

Were they alone in the canoe or was some peison with them? Alone, 
he and her royal highness together. 

Did you ever see them together riding in a carriage ? I have. 

Did you ever see them together in a carriage called a padovanetlo? 
1 liave. 

Describe in what inaiiner they .sat in the jiadovanello? Pergami 
was sitting in the back ])art, and the tniiicess on bis knje. 

Was any body else in the carriage? No one else. 

Did you ever see Pergami and the princess in the kitchen together? 
Several times. 

What were they doii'g in the kitchen? They were eating on the 
table there, where the cook was u.sed to eat. 

When you saw tht^m, were they eating from 'one plate or two? 
Sometimes from one plate, sometimes from two. 

Do you know the gate leading^ from the little garden into the great 
garden ? I do. 


T. 


30 
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Do you remember seeing the princess and Pergami together near that 
gale ? Yes. 

How f.ir were you off from them when you saw them together? 
Twenty or thirty paces^ I have not reckoned them. 

Did you observe them do any thing to each other ? I have seen 
them once kiss. 

Was that on the mouth ? I was beliind, and I have not made this 
observation. 

Was that on the mouth? They made a motion (imitating it) ; 
whether they kissed on the mouth or not I do not know. 

Was it on the mouth or the cheek? I was behind, and I have not 
been able to see whether he kissed her on the mouth or on the cheek. 

Have you heard the princess and Pergami convcr>ing together, talk- 
ing to each other ? Yes; I have seen them several times, they al- 
ways were talking to one another. 

In what way did they talk to each other? They sometimes spoke 
French, which I could not understand, except that once I heard a word, 
which was ** man canr,'" (my heart). 

CROSS-KXAMINED BY MK. TINDAL. 

When were you first applied to upon this subject? 1 want to know 
whether its meant when I was examined or spoken to; but at Milan I 
was spoken to. 

When did any person first apply to you btfore you went to Milan? 
They sent me a person whom I do not know, he told me that they 
w'anted me at Milan upon this subject, but I do not know the person. 

When was that? In the month of February, in the year 1S18, 
eighteen mouths ago; February or January, I do not know exactly 
which. 

Had you mentioned to any body before that what you knew upon the 
subject? Nothing; 1 did no longer think of it. 

Where were you living at the time that person applied to you ? At 
Monza. 

How far is that from Milan ? Ten miles. 

What situation in life were you in at tliat time ? A writer. 

What do you mean by a writer? 1 kept account books. 

Whom did you keep accounts for? For all the affairs belonging 
to the park, for the Prince Beauharnois, the Viceroy of Italy, 

Did the person who applied co you, come more than once? Once only. 

Did you go immediately to Milan ? No, because I had something 
to write and to Ho, and I made him wait a day. 

Did he tell you what you were to do when you got to Milan ? No- 
thing ; b® only told me that the advocate Vimercati wanted to*;peak to 
me, nothing else. 
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fj[ad not you tlie curiosity to ask what it was about ? I asked^ but 
he would not tell me. 

Why did you go then, not knowing any thing about the matter? 
lie told me when I was at Milan, for then I asked him for what motive, 
and he told me for this, aiid this. 

Then you went to Milan without knowing what you were going for? 
They had told me, that the advocate Vimercati wanted to speak to me, 
but they did not tell me the motive till 1 reiiched Milan. 

Did you know Vimercati before? I have heard his name men- 
tioned, for he was a friend to a friend of mine, advocate Marochi ; but I 
never had known him. 

Whom did you see when you got to Milan? Nobody. 

What persons ditl you sec or go before on the subject, when you got 
to Milan ? Wbcu I reached Milan they told me the hour at which I 
ought to call at the house of Vimercati-, there was this Vimercati, two 
or three other \)ersons whom I did not know, and two other Milanese, 
whom 1 did not know . 

Were those two or three persons whom you did not know English? 
They told me they were Englishmen, but I did not know them. 

Did you hear the names of them? No, then I did not; afterwards 
1 heaid their names. 

Was the name of one of them Colonel Brown ? I heard it after- 
wards, but then I did not know him. 

Was the name of one of the others Mr. Powell ? I never heard of 
jiim but after five or six months, but at that time 1 did not know him. 

Do you now know that one of the persons you saw there was- 
Mr. Powell? I have known him here. 

How long did you remain at Milan? Two da) s. 

Was that the only time you went there upon this business? The 
only one. 

Were you examined on each of those days, or only on one? Or 
the last day they examined me. 

Was your examination taken down in writing ? Yes; they made 
me even sign it. 

Did you also swear to it ? They hud made me to swear to come 
before any tribunal, and if I had known any such thing I should not 
have signed it. 

Did you take that oath upon the cross ? No ; they only told me 
that here we must come and tell the truth, and that vve must say the truth, 
neither more nor less, only what 1 have seen with my eyes, without lies. 

What did you receive for your journey to Milan, anj staying there 
two days? They paid my ixpciises and gave me twenty francs, and 
1 Was obliged to add a franc of my own out of my own pocket. 

3 o « 
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When did you leave Kaly for tin* purpose of toining hcreV On the 
50th of June. 

Who came with you? We were twelve; the nanus of them all i 
do not know ; I know them by sight. 

VV^as Theodore Mojocclii one of them ? No ; his wife alone. 

Do you mean that tlic wife came with you, or wifli Theodore Ma- 
jocchi? Yes, the wife came witli us. 

Who first told you that you were to come to England? A certain 
Rastclli caiiH* to tell me so. 

Who isha.stelli? liastelli was a man in tiu? service of the princess. 

Was he in the service of the princess when he came to you ? No, 
he was no longer in her service. 

Do yots know in whose sci-vice he was at that time? I do not 
know. 

Do you know why Rastolli fpiitted the princt^s*s service ? 1 know 

nothing of that. 

Did you know him while he was in her service? 1 have known 
him in the service of the princess, and I have also know n him before, 
when I w as at court. 

Recollert yourself; do you not know that he was dismissed from the 
princess’s service for stealing corn ? 

Mr. Parke objected to the question ; he apprehended the 
fact could not be assumed, and the question thus put. The 
question was repeated by the interpreter. 

I know nothing of this. 

Who spoke to \ou to coincj to England besides Rashdli ? Colonel 
Brow’ll. 

Did lliislelh lake you to (^oloiicl Brown ? Rastelli came to tell me 
so on the l.'>th ofjum', but on the 27tli a letter came, which obliged 
me to go to Milan. 

What agreement did l-astejli or any other person make with you for 
your coming here ? 

Mr. Parke objected to the question as improper, and 

The Lord-Chancellor thought that it could not he fairly 
put; but their lordships did not appear to have any objection 
to it, and therefore it might be proceeded willi. 

Mr, TiiuhiL — Was any agreement made bctw'een }ou iMid Kaslelli, or 
with any body else, for your coming over here? 1 have made no 
agreement wliatever. 

Have you had any promise made to you that you shall receive any 
thing? None. 

Then have you left Italy and your business without any promise 
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any compensation V They have made me no promise of codipensation, 
or any thin); else. 

Have you set n I'aturzo since you came here? I do not know Paturzo^ 

Have you seen Mnjocchi since you came here ? 1 have seen him. 

Mas he told you how lie was examined here ? Nothings, he told 
me nothin*;. 

Have you never spoken to him bn the subject ? Wc were talking^ 
together, and he said ‘You will go up stairs, and then you will see how 
many people there are.’ 

Did not he also tell yon, that there were two sets of counsel, one on 
your hill hand, and the other on your rigid ? 1 did not hear that. 

lias no other person put i hat into your head ? Nobody. 

Did Majocebi dine with you yesterday? Yes. 

And sup with you at night ? Yes, he did sup last night. 

Have you lived together every day since you came to England ? No. 

Have you seen him most days? I have seen him since the time I 
have been here in this place. 

You state<l, that you saw the princess and Pergami in a canoe upon 
the I.ake of (’ouio; are there not many villages and houses surrounding 
the Lake of (''oino ? '^i'hcre are villages and houses, many. 

Is there not a great traffic kept up, in passing backwards ami forwards 
across the lake ? Boats are passing. 

There are no roads round the lake, are there? There are fooN 
paths where the country people go. 

Is not the regular traffic or inten oiu'se from one .'^ide of the lake to 
the other, kept up by boats? There are ahvays boats going to and 
fro, some with wood, some with charcoal. 

Was the carriage, that you desevil cd the princess and Pergami to be 
in, an open carriage? It is an op^m carriage, it is a small chair. 

KF.-EX AMINKI) HY MU. PAUKE. 

What si/c is the Lake of Como, what length and what breadth ? 
The length hj'gisis from <\)im), and goes straight forward, (he breadth 
is a mile, or a mile and a half, 

Devon know about bow many miles the length is? Beginning 
from (^omo to Ccvi nnos is nearly sixty miles they .say, but I have not 
measured them. 

The, witness was directed to withdraw. 

Then Pao/o Raggrizoni was again called in, and the fol- 
lowing questions were read over to liim : 

“ Have you been ever examined since that time? No. 

“ Has no one spoken to >011 about the evidence you were to give 
since you have been in England ? No. 
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^ From the time that you signed your deposition at Milan, have yon 
had any conversation as to these facts till to-day, with any person what* 
ever? 1 have been speaking with nobody. 

“ You have never spoken with any one, except at Milan, from the 
time the circumstances you have stated took place? I never said any 
thing to any person : 1 have never opened my month with any person: 
and as I never have appeared before any trilmiial of justice, 1 said to the 
curate of my country, that I did not wish to come, and he told me that 
1 might go.” 

By a Lord , — Do you mean to say, that you never hav<! been examiticcf 
in England previously to your appearance here this morning? There 
was somebody who took me into a room, and asked me, whether it 
was true that [ had said so, and 1 sui«l “ Yes.” 

When was that ? I do not know the day. 

About how many days ago? it was last week ; I do not know the 
day, but it was last week. 

The following question was put at the request of Mr. 
Brougham : 

Had the gentleman w ho took you into that room a paper in his hand ? 
Yes, he had a paper in his hand; and he was reading from this pa|H'r; 
and put me the (jucstiuii, and asked me whether it was so; and I said 
** Yes,” when I knew it. was true. 

The following question and answer were read over to the 
witness : 

** Have yon been ever examined since that time ? No.” 

You have stateil liiat you have signed a deposition at Milan; you 
have also stated that you have not sme** been exnmiiu.'d ; what do yon 
mean by .stating that you had not been since examined? I wasthink- 
ing that you were asking me whether 1 had been examined at Milan 
before I came to England, and I was not examined there. 

The witness W'as directed to withdraw'. 

Then Paolo Oanioni wa.s called in and sworn, and exa- 
mined l)y the Attorney -general, through the interpretation of 
the Marchesc di Spineto. 

What countiyiiiaii arc you? Of Lodi. 

itM^erc you ever in the service of the Princess of Wales ? 1 have been. 

In what capacity ? Under cook. 

How long were you in that service ? Almost a year. 

At what places? At the Villa d’Esle and the Barona. 

About how Jong ago is it that you quitted the princess s service ? In 
the year 1817. 
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Did you know Perganii ? I did. 

Where did you first know him? At Lodi. 

How long ago ? Between the year 1805 and the year I 8 O 9 . 

In what situation was Pergntni when you first knew him? 1 hare 
seen him about Lodi, and 1 have seen him in prison. 

Where did you see him in prison ? At Lodi. 

Mr. Denman submitted to their lordships, whether this 
could be evidence. 

Was Pergami in the princess’s service, wlulc you were in her royal 
highness’s service as under cook ? He was. 

What was Pergami’s situation in the princess’s house, or service, 
when you were there ? Baron. 

You say he was a baron, what was his situation in the household of 
the princess at that time ? lie commanded over tlic household. 

Have you ever seen, during the lime that you were in the service of 
the princess, the princess and Pergami together? I have. 

Where have you seen them tog€;ther? Going out and in the 
kitchen. ** 

When you have seen them walking together, in what manner were 
they walking? Arm in arm. 

Have you ever seen tlic princess riding on horseback or otherwise ? 
I have. 

Has any one been with her, when you have seen her riding ? The 
baron and one of the servants. 

You have said that you have seen the princess in the kitchen with 
Pergami ; in what manner have they come into the kitchen ? They 
came arm in arm. 

For what purpose have they come into the kitchen ? Sometimes to 
come and eat something. 

By sometimes, do you mean many times, or few ? Many times. 

Had they any thing to eat in the kitchen ? They had. 

When you were at the Barona, did you ever know any balls given by 
the princess tliere? I liavr:. 

Who used to attend those balls? The country people of low rank 
in life. 

Did the princess use to dance with those persons? No,slic danced 
by herself, and sometimes with Pergami. 

Did she dance at the same time with the country people and loiv 
people, who were there at those balls? She did. 

Do you know the wife of the innkeeper of the St Christopher ? I do. 

Was she at those balls ? She came twice. 

Do you know any of the other women who came to those baW? 
There came the daughters of the farmer who hired the Barona. 
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What do you mean by "hiring the Barona/* do yon mean the tenant 
of the farm? Yes, the man who hired the land of the Barona; the 
tenant. 

Ill wliat rooms did the dancing take place ? In the dining-room. 

Were any of tlie oilier rooms used upon those occasions ? There 
were. 

What oilier rooms? It was a room next to it which led on to the 
stairs that led into the room of tlie prim ess. 

At those balls did any of the nobility of I he neighbourhood attend ? No. 

At the Barona have you seen the princess and Pergaini together? 
I have. 

Where? In the kitchen, and walking many times. 

WJien you have seen them walking, were lln^y walking alone, or was 
any other person with them ? I Inive seen lln'm alone. 

Do you know a person of the name of iMahomet ? 1 do. 

Have you ever seen him perform any danee=if ? I liave. 

Have you at any time when Mahomet has been performing his dance 
seen the princess? Her royal highness was presi nt. 

In what manner did Mahomet dance or perform at that tune? He 
did so. [Ifcrc tl^c witness made a motion^ snapinmj the Ji timers, and imi- 
tating a sort of castanct dancc.'\ 

Were those the only motions he made ? 1 liave seen liiiii several 

different times always make the same gesticidalioris. 

Have you seen the prineess present upon more than one occasion, or 
only one occasion, when Mahomet w'as performing this dunce? l 
have seen her more than once. 

Where? At the Villa d’Este and the Barona. 

* There is in the first volume of Wraxall's Memoirs, .a description of 
an Italian dance, called Tarcntella, which tlie author, in company with 
many other genllemen, witnessed at Lady Hamilton’s house, in the year 
1801. I’he dancers were Sir Williqm and I/ady Hamilton, her lady- 
ship’s maid-servant, the Duke de Noia, ami a femali* (!o{)t, perfectly 
black. “ It would,” he sa\s, " be difficult to convey an adequate idea 
of this dance; but the I'aiidaiigo and Setjnedilla of the Spanianls pn'- 
sent an image of it. Madame de Slael has likewise attempted to de- 
scribe it; but she has softened down the voluptuous features that r« ii- 
der it too powerful over tlie imagination and the senses, for she ailinits 
the " Milange dc Pndenr et de Volnptv' inherent in the exhibition, 
which conveyed an idea of the Bayarderes, or India dancing girls. “ We 
must recollect, says .Sir Nathaniel, "that the two performers are sup- 
posed to be a satyr and nymph, or rather a faun and Haeciiante. It is 
certainly of a nature not to be performed, cxeejd. before a select com- 
pany, and the screams, attitndc.s, starts, and enihraces with whieli it was 
intermingled, gave it a peculiar character.” Volney, in his trave ls through 
Egypt and Syria, censures, with the utmo.st indigiiatioii, the. lascivious 
dances of the inhabitants ; and the Spanish fandango is mentioned with 
great disiipprobation by Bourgoing. 
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ill what part of the house, or was it in the house (hat the princess wa^ 
present? Twice in the kitchen, at other times in the court. 

Upon those occasions when the princess was present, did Mahomet do 
any thing with any part of his dress? He took his breeches and made 
a kind of a roll of it, and made so, ( making a motion in the front of his 
pei on.) 

In what position was (liat roll ? With the breeches twisted round 
before, so*. 

When the princess was present upon those occasions, did she look at 
Mahomet? She did. 

Did she say or do any thing upon those occasions? Slie laughed. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MU. WILDE. 

When did yon leave the princess’s service ? In the year 1S17. 

Were yon discharged for drunkenness ? No. 

Did yon go away of your own accord ? When she set out to go 
to Rome, I was left behind, with six other servants. 

Do you mean that yon were discharged at that lime ? I was ; but 
my discharge was when she set out, till a further order, and this further 
order never came. 

Did you receive any pay frpm the princess after that? No, 1 did not. 

What service did you next enter into? Ju the house of a priest : I 
went into the service of a j)riest, but I do not remember his name. 

Where did he live ? At Milan ; he was the minister of the great 
hospital at Milan. 

How lougiiid you live in his service? A year. 

Living a year in his service, do you mean that you do not know his 
name ? I do not remember the name. 

W’hen did you enter into that person’s servic{?? When I left the 
princess. 

How soon after the princess left to go to Rome ? After six mouths. 

Do you mean that you were out of sorvit^c for six months after you 
left tlie princess ? Now I remember tlie name of the priest is called 
Borboiia. 

Do you mean that you were out of service .six months. 1 was. 

Wliere did you live during that time? In my house at Lodi. 

How did you support yourself during that time ? From my house. 

How did you support yourself during that time ? Economically, 
with my money. 

Are you a married man, or were you a married man at that time ? 1 

was. 

• The motions of thf? witness being directed towards their lordships, 
Were not distinctly seen below the bar, 

T. B P 
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Have you any family ? One child. 

Do you mean that you have saved money enough to live without work 
for six months, and to support your family ? 1 do* 

Are your wife and child over in England with you ? They are 
not. 

Where are they ? At I-odi. 

Ill what capacity were you with the person you have mentioned ? 
A footman and cook. 

How long did you continue in that service ? Almost a year. 

What was your next service ? The vice-prefcct of Monza. 

Where were you when you were first applied to, to give information 
upon this subject? I was with the architect A Ibigi. 

Where docs he live ? At Milan. 

Who applied to you ? I was applied to by the police. 

Had you ever mentioned any of the circumstances you have stated to- 
day, before that application ? 1 had nut. 

Are you quite sure that that application was made to you before yon 
had said any thing to any body upon tliat subject? I never said any 
thing, except when I was sent for, when I knew nothing of this. 

Were you examined at Milan ? I was. 

How often ? Once. 

Was your examination put into writing ? It was. 

Hai^e you seen that examination since? I have not. 

Have you ever been examined since, either at Milan or in England? 
I have been examined also in England. 

Had the person who examined you any paper to cxanniic you from? 

He did WTite, but I do not know what paper he had; he wrote clown 
what 1 said. 

The question is, whetlior the person who examined you read a paper? 
He did. 

Who applied to you to come to England ? The government at 
Milan. 

Were you at that time in your place with tlie architect? I was. 

Have you given up your place ? They have taken me to bring me 
hero, and so I was obliged to give it up. 

Do you know a person named Rastelli? 1 do. 

Have you had any communication with him since yon left llie prin- 
cess’s service ? I have not. 

Do you know Majocchi ? I know him here. 

How long have you been here? 1 do not remember how long 1 
have been here ; I do not remember how many days. 

Have you seen Majocchi every day since you have been here ? 1 

have. 
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And Rastclli ? No. 

You have been describing some dances of Mahomet; who were pre- 
sent when those dances were performed? The princess and the 
baron. 

Were you present? I was. 

Was anybody else? There wore many others^ but 1 paid no at- 
tention to who they wore. 

KE-EXAMINLD BY Mil. ATTO RN EY-GEN EBAL. 

You have been asked, whether the person wlio examined you in Eng- 
land had a paper in his hand, and whether he read it ; did he read it 
aloud to yon, or was he reading it to himself? He read it to himself. 

You have said that you do not know how long you have been in 
England; have you been in England more than once? Yes. 

Do you remember liow long ago it is, the first time that you came 
here? 1 do not renu inber the day, 1 have it not in my mind. 

Where did you come to when you first came to England? To 
the inn. 

Do you know the nnnn' of the inn where yon landed the first time 
you came ? I do not know, because it was in the night. 

Did any thing happen there the first time you came? 

Mr. Denman objected to the (juestion, rather to save the 
time of the house, than with any other view. The witness, 
having stated that he had been twice in England, was now 
asked what he did at the former lime. The cross-cxaniinalion 
of his learned friend (Mr. Wilde), had led to nothing con- 
nected with the former residence of the w itness in England ; 
and he would put it to the house whether such a mode of re- 
examination was either decent or proper. 

The Attornoy-gencral said, that whether his mode of ex- 
amination was, or was not, “ decent or proper,” would be de- 
termined by their lordships. The witness had been questioned 
upon the cross-examination, as to the lengtli of time he had 
been in England. Those questions would not have been asked 
but with a view to some future observation upon the evidence ; 
and he submitted that he had a right to question the witness 
as to the period of time, and as to the mode in which he had 
lived. If the cross-cxaininalion had been decent and pro- 
per,” the re-examination was equally so. 

Mi^ Denman thought that the best answer to the learned 

8 p 2 
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Attorney-gtnerars arguuient would be a recapitulatioa of liis 
words. He (Mr. Denman) had no objection to the witness 
being asked how long he had been in England ; but the learned 
Attorney-general was attempting to set up a precedent for in- 
troducing matter most irrelevant; and, with a view to the 
interest of his own client, stating an inquiry not grounded 
upon the cross-examination. It was not decent, he main- 
tained, isi the Attorney-general to take sucii a course ; but, 
whether it Was decent or not, it was irregular. It was at- 
tempting, in fact, to give the go-by to the croas-cxainiuation. 
He should not persist in his objection, unless supported by the 
house; hut lie was certain that their lordships would not 
permit the Attorney-general by irrelevant questions to divert 
their altention from the main object of the inquiry. 

The Lord-Chauccllor said that the Attorney-general was a 
liberty to ask any questions width arose out of the cross-ex 
amlnatioii of the witness. 

Did any llnug occur upon your first coining to England wliic Inuiables 
•oil lO J( collect alioiit wliat time it was that you came here? Ido 
not rciTicmbi r when 1 arrived in England. 

Is there auy circuinsfancc which will revive your recollection? Thti 
first time I ca;uc to England 1 landed at Dover. 

How long tlid you remain in England then ? A night and a day. 

Where did you go tlicn? 

Mr, Deniiuui. — Ifov/ can whore he wxnt to on the first 
occasion Iiavc any tiling to do with the second? 

The I.urd-Cliuncollor did not see the utility of the cxami* 
nation. It ajipearod to him difficult to apply what liappenea 
at Dover to the present case. 

The Attorney-general had heard qiieslions put to tlie wit- 
ness, upon the cross-cxaminalion, as to tlie time he had been 
in England, and the manner in which he was living. The 
intent of those questions was obvious; and he was now trying 
to satisfy the house of the reasons which had led to that mode 
of living. 

Mr. Denman apprehended, then, that the statement of the 
learned Attorney-general stated him out of court; because 
any observations a.s to the witnesses living together would 
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equally arise, whatever may be the cause of their so living. 
The house, he thought, would not enter into a trial of the new 
issue — what particular motives, after the witness had lirst 
come to England, had led to his going back. He oj)posed 
tlio questions, in order to exclude evidence which, though 
irrelevant and unimportant, was meant to prejudice the case 
of his client. 

After a short consultation with the judges, the Lord-Ciian- 
cellor slated their opinion to be, that the qiiostlou could not 
be put. But, previous to the examination going on, the 
short-iiand writer was desired to read the tliree preceding 
questions and answ('rs, which was done accordingly. 

Mr. B rougliani said, he understood their l')idships to have 
put an hypothetical case, on which their derision was foniMled. 
tie h(;ped llic same latitude would be allowed to her Majesty^s 
counsel on any future occasion. 

The short-liand writer was then called upon by the TA)rd- 
Cliaiicellor to road that part of the cross-examination alluded 
to by the Attorney-general. This having been done, 

'^riie l.ord-Chanceli()r said, he, did not sec that in that evi- 
dence tlune was conveyed any Imputation that the witnesses 
lived together. 

EXAMlNfcU) BY THE LOUDS. 

Marquis of Lnnsdow the oeciisiori on which yon have de- 
scribed Mahomet to have used eertniii gesticulations in the presence of 
her royal liiglmcss, t\vi< e in the kitcheu, and once in Hie con»(, can you 
state from your own knowledge, wlHjthcr, on those occasions, Mahomet 
liad been sent fur by her royal highness for tli.il purpose ? Her royal 
highness never sent for Mahomet, her royal highness altogether did not 
send for Mahomet. 

You have described tliat Mahomet twisted part of liis breeches into a 
roll, do you know what that roll was meant to represent ? It seems as 
if it was I he inemhrum virile. 

When this was iierformed, did her royal liighncss retire, or did she 
remain at the place where she was? She remained there ami 
laughed. 

Wlien you state that her royal highness did not semi for Mahomet on 
the occasion of his using certain gesticulations, do you mean lijat her 
royal higliness did not send you for Mahomet, or that you know (hat 
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her royal highness did not send for Mahomet at all ? I never saw any 
person sent to fetch him, and 1 do not know whether any person was 
sent to fetch him ; I know that she came when he was dancing. 

How long did her royal highness remain present during the time that 
Afaliomct was using these gesticulations? She remained some little 
when she came under the arm of the baron, but how long she staid 
I paid no attention, because I attended to my work. 

The Earl of Liverpool expressed a wish that the answer 
of the witness to the question, whether her royal highness had 
sent for Mahomet, should be read. 

The short-hand writer read the question and answer ; viz., 
On the occasion on which you saw Mahomet use certain 
gesticulations in her Royal Highness’s presence, can you 
state, on your own knowledge, that he was sent for by her 
royal highness f Her royal highness did not send for him— 
not altogether.” 

Does the witness mean to say, that her royal highness did not send 
him for Mahomet, or that slie did not send fur Mahomet at all? 1 never 
saw any person sent to fetch him. I don’t know that any person was 
sent ; but I know she came when he was dam ing. 

How long did she remain present wiien Maliomet was making those 
gesfienldtions? M^hen she came I saw her, but how long she stayed 
1 paid no attention to, for I attended to iny duty. 

Did her royal liighiiess appear to receive mucli gratification on these 
occasions ? Very great, 

Mr. Denman observed, that, in a court of law, evidence re- 
lative to the feelings of an individual would not be considered 
admissible. 

Did any thing particular happen to you upon your first arrival at 
Dover? Yes, much. 

State what that was. ^ 

Mr. Denman objected to this question, and he humbly 
prayed their lordships to consider whether his objection Were 
well or ill founded before the question was put. He sub- 
mitted, that unless the circumstance alluded to could be stated 
to have linppencd in the presence of her royal highness, or 
could, in some way or other, be connected with her agents, 
their lordships could not, according to tlic received rules of 
evidence which governed the inferior courts, allow the quc«- 
tion to be pul. 
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Mr. Brougham said, their lordships had always been ready 
to give a certain liberty to counsel in objecting to questions 
that appeared irregular ; and, if they looked to former trials 
in that house — he spoke particularly of regular trials — they 
would find that the party prosecuted had been allowed so to 
object, by the indulgence of their lordships. 

The Lord-Cliancellor said, that if any thing like a leading 
question were asked, it could only be justified by what had 
occurred before. He apprehended that, until it could be 
shown (if, indeed, it could be shown) tliat her royal highness 
was connected in some way or other with what happened at 
Dover, the circumstances that took place there could not be 
received in evidence. The noble lord who put the question 
might give reasons for asking it, and it would then be for the 
house to decide whether it should be put or not. But, at 
present, it was so general, that the house knew not how to 
apply it. 

The peer who proposed the question said, that in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the bar, he withdrew it. 

Viscount Falmouth . — ^Thc w'itness says that the princess gave balls, 
I wish to know who asked the company; whether it was the princess, 
or whether the servants were allowed to nsk their friends? I don’t know 
who invited the. company, Tliey came ; but 1 don’t know who invited 
them, because i attended to my own business. 

Then I understand they were not servants’ balls? They were not. 

Lord de DunttanvilU . — Did you consider the motions of Mahomet as 
the mere customary motions of that person in his dance? He always 
made those gestures as a customary act iu his dance. 

EarlofDarnley . — During those exhibitions of Mahomet, were there 
many persons present ? were women present as well as men ? There 
were no women. 

The examination of this witness closed here. 

Then Louisa Demont * was called in and sworn, and exa- 
mined through the interpretation of the Marchese di Spineto. 

* This witness, of whom the public have heard so much, wore a hand- 
some black satin hat, ornamented with /cathers ; a muslin ruff, highly 
plaited ; a white silk handkerchief over her neck and bosom, and a 
black satin gown, vandyked at the top, and profitsely decorated with 
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Mr, Williams , — You do not uiRlerstr.nd English, do you? Tr^s 
peu. 

How long have you been in England ? Treize niois. 

Have not you talked English at all? Ti es peu. 

Have you not been in the habit of speaking English ? (In French^ 
throngh the Marchese di Spineto,} I cannot speak it ; T understand it 
very little. 

Examined by the Solicitor-general, through the interpretation 
of the Marchese di Spineto. 

Of what country are you a native? Of the Pa 3 S de Vaud, Swit- 
zerland. 

Are you of the protestant or the catholic religion? T am a pro- 
testa nt. 

Diil you cuter into the service of the Princess of Wales ? I have 
been. 

Wlicrc did you reside at that time, just before you went into her ser- 
vice, what was your home? At Colombier. 

Where did you first go, for the purpose of seeing the Princess of 
Wales? To (roneva. 

Did you make any engagement with the Princess of Wales at Geneva, 
or did you make an engagement after you had seen her at (Jeneva ? 
1 had engaged myself to Jive in her service, with her niaitre d’iiotel, 
for five years, 

W^as that at Geneva? Yes. 

Did you enter into her service in fact at Geneva, or did you aftcr- 
W'ards enter into her service at any other place ? I entered her ro}al 
highness's service at Lausanne. 

Did you proceed with her royal highness from Lausanne to Milan 
1 did. 

You have stated, that you entered into the service of her royal high- 
ness for five years; in wliat situation or capacity did you cuter into her 
service? As first fcmmc-dc-chambre. 

State when you arrived at Milan of whom the suite of her royal high- 
ness consisted? Gentlemen, or all together. 

State first the gentlemen? There were four gLMitlcineii, Sir Wil- 
liam Cell, Mr. Craven, Doctor Holland, and Mr. Hesse. 

fiounces at bottom. Slie is the smartest -dressed of fimmes de chamhre^ 
but neither the young<?st nor the prettiest. She seems to be about thirty- 
six years of age : in complexion she is a brunette; her cheeks sunk and 
shrivelled, and her (je more remarkable for an expression of cunning 
than of intellect. Siie advanced to the l)ar with a degree of confidence 
which even the pcnctruling glance of Mr. Jlrougharn, who eyed h.er most 
perseveringly “from lop to toe," did not at all affect. 
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State what ladies composed her suite at that time ? Lady Elizabeth 
Forbes. 

At what place did you lodge upon your arrival at Milan f In an inn. 

What was tlie name of that inn? The Royal Hotel, I believe. 

Do you remember a person of the name of Pergami, who was en- 
gaged at that place in the service of her royal highness? I remember 
It well. 

In what situation or capacity was he engaged to serve her royal high* 
ness? As courier. 

As nearly as you can recollect, how many days was this before her 
royal highness quitted Milan? About a fortnight ; I do not recollect 
exactly. 

During tlie fourteen or fifteen days to which you have spoken, did 
Pergami wait at table upon her royal highness ? Yes, he waited at table. 

From Milan, did her royal highness pass through Rome in her way 
to Naples? Yes, she passed through Rome." 

Do you recollect a young person of the name of William Austin being 
with her royal highness ? 1 do. 

Before the princess arrived at Naples, where was William Austin in 
the habit of sleeping usually ? Generally he slept in the room of her 
royal highness. 

Do you recollect in whaf house her royal highness slept on the night 
before she entered the city of Naples ? In a country house. 

Do you recollect whether William Austin slept in the room of her 
royal highness in that country house? I cannot positively say about 
that niglit, but generally he was in the habit of sleeping in the room 
with her royal highness. 

Had her royal highness, about that time, any conversation with you 
about the place of sleeping of William Austin? Her royal highness 
told me, during that same evening, in the country house, that William 
Austin had become too big a boy to sleep in her own room, and he 
must have a chamber to himself. 

Up to this period, of which you have been speaking, did Pergami 
breakfast and dine with Ihe other servants? He dined always at our 
tabic, the table at which I dined. 

Do you know what room was allotted for Pergami upon the first 
night of his arrival at Naples? I do not know. 

Do you remember the room in which he slept on the second night of 
your arrival at Naples? Yes, I do. 

Was that room near the room which was occupied by her royal high- 
ness? It was near. 

Was there au interna! «;oinmunication between the two rooms? 
There was one. 

T. s Q 
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What was there between the two chambers? A small cabinet 
with a fire-place, and a passage. 

Could you pass from the room of the princess into the room of Per- 
garni, by going along that passage, and through the small cabinet ? Yes. 

Was there any door communicating from that passage to any otlier 
part of the house? There was a door that led out of the passage. 

When that door was closed, and when the door of her royal highness's 
apartment was closed, and the outer door of Pergami’s room was closed, 
could any body have access to those rooms and that passage ? No, 
there Were only those doors. 

Did her royal highness, on the evening after her arrival at Naples, 
go to the opera? Her royal highness told me whilst I was dressing 
her that she was going to the opera. 

Did she return early or late from the opera that evening? It 
seemed to me that she returned early. 

Upon her return where did she go? I found her iii her bed- 
room. 

Were you in the bed-room yourself? I was not there, but she sent 
for me. 

Upon your arrival in the bed-room of the princess, wlial did the 
princess do? Her royal highness crossed the passage, and went into 
the cabinet. 

Do you know where Pergami was at that time? I do not know. 

After her royal highness had gone into the cabinet, what did slie 
then do? 1 do not know what she did, but she returned immediate.y 
into the bed-room wlierc [ w as. 

Did she say any thing to you; did she give you any orders? Her 
royal highness told me to forbid William Austin to enter into her room, 
because she wished to sleep quietly. 

Where did William Austin sleep tliat night? In a small cabinet, 
where he remained all the time we were at Naples. 

Was that cabinet .adjoining to the bed-room of the princess ? U 

was near, there was a door of communicatkn. 

Do you know whether that door was open or shut that night ? 1 

saw it shut. 

When that door was shut, was there any communication between tlint 
cabinet and the passage of which you have spoken ? There was none 
but the passage. 

What beds were there that night in the bed-room of the princess < 
Two; a large one and a small one. 

What was the small bed ? The travelling bed of her royal highness. 

Did her royal highness usually sleep on that bed ? She slept in if 

generally. 
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Was that bed, or not, made up that night for her royal highness? 

I saw in the evening that it was made. 

Did you take any notice of the other bed, whether there were sheets 
on it, or not? 1 saw afterwards that there were no sheets. 

How long did you remain with her royal highness that night before 
you left the bed«room ? Some minutes, a very little time. 

Did you make any observation upon the conduct of her royal highness 
at that time in the bed-room ? I saw she w«as extremely agitated. 

What was your reason for remaining only a few minutes ? Be- 
cause her royal highness sent me away immediately. 

Had that been her usual practice ? It had not. 

What time th§ next morning did you see her royal highness ? I do 
not remember precisely. 

As nearly as you can recollect? Nearly eleven o'clock, or about 
eleven o'cloc^k. 

Was that later, or about her usual time ? It was nearly her usual time. 

When did you see Pergami that morning? I did not see him during 

the whole of the morning. 

When was it that you first saw him that day, and where? At 
dinner. 

Did you take notice of the princess’s travelling bed in the morning? 
I did. 

What observation did you make, as to whether it had been slept in 
or not ? I observed that nobody had slept in it. 

Did you observe the larger bed, what appearance that had ? 1 did. 

What observation did you make upon the large bed ? I observed 
it had been occupied. 

Can you inform their lordships more particularly of the state of it? 
1 cannot. 

Was it much or a little deranged or tumbled ? Not much. 

Do you know where Pergami slept, during the whole time he resided 
at Naples from that period ? In his room. 

Is that the room whicli you have described ? Yes. 

Was it near or at a distance from the rooms of the other servants? 
There was only Mr. Hieronimus who slept on the same side of tlie house. 

Where did Mr. Hieronimus sleep ? In a room which had a door in 
a corridor, which was before entering the room of her royal highness; 
tlie two doors were in the same passage. 

Did you, whilst you resided at Naples, ever see Pergami in the bed- 
room of her royal highness, or in her dressing-room ? 1 have seen 

him in the bed-room very often. 

Who was it that at Naples assisted her royal highness in making her 
toilette ? 1. 
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Did you ever see any other person present at the time when her royal 
highness was making her toilette at Naples ? Mr. William Austin 
and Mr. Pergami. 

Was Pergami at that time courier ? He was a courier. 

How old was Mr. William Austin ? Twelve or thirteen years about. 

You have said that you have seen Pergami present in the dressing- 
room, when the princess was making her toilette; was that once or 
more than once, or how ? Several times. 

In what state of her royal highness's dress, when she was little 
dressed, or much dressed, or how ? Sometimes she was dressed, 
sometimes she was not. 

Did he go in only for a moment, and come out again, or did he re- 
main for any time? He went in and out. 

Do you remember ever seeing Pergami at night in the passage of 
which yon have made mention? 1 do. 

Where was her royal highness at that time ? In her bed-room. 

Was she dressed or undressed, or in what state ? She was undressed. 

Where were you standing ? I was near to the door of her royal 
highness. 

Where did you sec Pergami ? I saw Pergami come out of his room, 
and come into the passage. 

In what direction, towards the princess's room, or how ? He was 
going towards the bed-room of her royal highness. 

What was the state of Pergami'sdress at the time you saw him in the 
passage going towards the bed- room of her royal highness? He was 
not dressed. 

When you say he was not dressed, what do you mean ; what had he 
on ? He was not dressed at all. 

Do you remember what he had on his feet ? Slippers. 

Do you remember whether he had any stockings on ? I saw no 
stockings. 

Had he on any thing more than his shirt? Nothing else. 

You have said that the princess at that time was undressed ; had she 
got into bed or not ? She was not in bed. 

When you saw Pergami coming along the passage in the direction of 
her royal highness's room, in the manner you have described, what did 
you do ? I escaped by the little door which was near me out of the 
apartment of the princess. 

You have stated what was the condition of the small travelling bed on 
the second night after the princess's arrival at Naples ; what was the 
slate of that bed on the subsequent nights during her residence at Na- 
ples! I made no observation on it afterwards. 

Slate what was the appearance on the second night of the great bed, 
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whether it had the appearance of one person having slept in it or more ? 
More than one person. 

How was that bed on the subsequent nights ; had it the appearance 
of one person having slept in it, or more than one person ? 1 have 

always seen the same thing. 

At Naples? Yes, at Naples. 

Was it your business, during a part of the time of the residence at 
Naples, to make the princess's bed ? Towards the latter end of the 
time we remained at Naples it was I who made the bed. 

Did you make the small traveirng bed ? 1 did. 

Did you make it up every day ? I do not remember at Naples. 

Do you mean to say you do not remember during any part of the time 
at Naples ? Not during the whole time. 

Do you remember a masked ball that was given to Murat by her 
royal highness ? 1 remember it. 

Where was the place where it was given ? At a house on the sea* 

shore. 

Where did her royal highness dress herself for that ball ? In a small 

room on the second floor. 

In the house where the ball was? In the same house. 

In what character did she first appear? In the character of a 
countrywoman in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

Whose business was it to assist her royal highness in putting on her 
dress for the ball ? Mine. 

Did you go to that house ? I did. 

Did Pergami also go ? Yes, he went with me in the same carriage. 

W'^hen the princess dressed herself in the dress you have described of 
a Neapolitan peasant, who assisted her in dressing ? I. 

How long did her royal highness remain at the ball in the character 
of a Neapolitan peasant ? About an hour. 

Did she afterwards return for the purpose of changing her dress? Yes. 

What dress did she assume the second time, what character ? The 
Genius of History. 

Did she change her dress entirely for that purpose ? Yea. 

Did you assist her in changing her dress ? 1 did not. 

Who assisted her in changing her dress ? Pergami went into her 
dressing-room ; there were two rooms, an ante-room, and a dressing- 
room. 

Where did you stay yourself? In the ante-room. 

Did you see Pergami go into the dressing-room? 1 saw him enter. 

How long did the princess remain in the dressing-room before she 
came out with her dress entirely changed? 1 do not remember pre* 
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Can you tell about how long I About three quarters of an hour. 

When she came out, did she come out alone, or did any person come 
with her? Pergami came out first, and her royal highness came outafter. 

How long before her royal highness came out did Pergami come out? 
A very little time. 

When you say a very little time, was it one, two, three, or four, or 
five minutes, or what ? Two or three minutes. 

Did her royal highness go to the ball in this character you have 
described ? She went down to go to the ball in the same character. 

How long did she remain absent? About three quarters of an hour, 
thereabouts. 

At the end of that time, did she come back again into the ante-room? 
She returned into the an to -room ? 

Describe tlie manner in which her royal highness was dressed in this 
character of the Genius of History ? She had her arms bare, and Iier 
breast bare, and the drapery in the same way as people rejircsent the 
muses, or the Genius of History ? 

When you describe the arms bare, up to what part do you mean; 
the entire arm, or how ? 1 did not observe wiictlier they were com- 

pletely bare ? 

You have mentioned, that after the princess had gone to the ball the 
second time, she returned to the ante-room ; did she go into her dress- 
ing-room again, for the purpose of changing her dress ? She did. 

Did you go into the dressing-room for the purpose of assisting her, or 
wlwelse? I did. 

In what character was she dressed this third time ? Soniethiiig like 
a Turkish peasant ; something that had the appearance of it. 

W here was Pergami during the time the princess was arranging her 
dress as a Turkish peasant? In the aiite-roorn. 

What was he doing there? In going out of the room, I saw him 
dressed like a Turk. 

Did her royal highness go to the ball again, in this character of a 
Turkish peasant? 1 saw her go down stairs to go to the ball. 

Did she go alone, or did Pergami go with her? Pergami went 
with her. 

Did you see them go down stairs together ? I did. 

In what way did they go ; were they separate, or how ? The prin- 
cess was under the arm of Pergami. 

Wag Pergami still courier ? He was. 

Did Pergami return from the ball before the princess, or how ? He 
returned almost immediately. 

Upon his return, did her royal highness come back ? I do not re- 
member. 
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How 80011 after did you see her royal highness ? I saw her at the 
moment we were ''going to our house. 

Do you recollect whether or not you saw her royal highness soon af- 
ter Pergami returned from the ball in the manner you have described. 
I do not remember. 

Was there any garden belonging to this house where the princess 
lived at Naples ? Yes, there was a garden. 

Was there any terrace in that garden? There was a small terrace. 

Did you ever sec the princess walking upon that terrace? I have 
seen her once. 

Alone, or with any body. With Monsieur Pergami. 

Can you describe how they were walking, whether they were to- 
gether or separate ? The princess was under the arm of Mr. Pergami. 

Do you recollect where the princess was in the habit of breakfasting 
at Naples? In the small cabinet with a fire-place. 

By that do you mean the cabinet you have described contiguous to the 
bed-room of Perganii ? I do. 

Did she breakfast t»cro alone, or did any person breakfast Aviih her? 
I do not know'. 

Were you ever in the room when her royal higlinrss was at breakfast 
in that cabinet? I do 4 ot remember. 

Do you remember Perguni meeting with some accident while he was 
at Naples ? I do. 

Upon that occasion was Here any bed or sofa put into the cabinet? 
I do not know whether it wai put for that occasion j but 1 saw Pergami 
sitting on a sofa in the samecibinet. 

Do you know the theatre Si (Carlos at Naples? I do. 

Did you ever go to that thca re w ith her royal highness ? Yes, once. 

Who went with her royal hiijnicss besides you ? Mr. Pergami 

In what carriage didtliry go A hired carriage. 

Did Pergami go in Hie carriag* with her royal highness? Ih'. did. 

Where did her royal highuestgrt into lliis carriage? We went 
through the terrace and Hie garu?n by a small door which led into a 
small street which was b) the sideof the garden. 

What kind of niglit w as it, do ym happen to recollect ? Cloomy, 
very gloomy, ami it rained. 

*v WhPu you first arrived at the Ihatrc, into what part of the theatre 
did you go? We wen!, up stairs hto the saloon where they walk. 

In what way w'as her royal highnes dressed ? Her royal highness 
was dressed in a red cloak j a very Irge cloak. 

In what way was Pergami dressed As (ar as I can remember, he 
was dressed in a red domino- 

What had he on his liead ? A large hat 
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Of what description ? Large. 

When you got into tlie saloon what took place ? Nothing hap- 
pened to us. 

Did you afterwards go into any other part of the Iiouse? We de* 
scended into the pit. 

When you got into the pit, what happened ? Many ugly masks sur- 
rounded us, and began to make a great noise and hissed us. 

Describe all which took place ? Those masks surrounded us, and 
had great difficulty to withdraw, at last we went into a small room. 

Was there any thing particular in the dress which her royal highness 
wore ? Her dress was very ugly, monstrous. 

How long did her royal highness remain in the whole at Naples, as 
well as you recollect? About three or four months. 

During that time, did Pergami continue to wait at tabic as usual, or 
how ? Yes, he did. 

Did you make any other observations, except as you have stated, upon 
the conduct of her royal highness and Pergami towards each other, 
when they were together at Naples? Only thst they were familiar, 
one towards the other. 

How early did that familiarity commence, at what period? From 
the moment we reached Naples. 

Were the servants in general in the habit of going into the bedroom 
of her royal highness without knocking? No, unless they were sent 
for by her royal highness. 

Did you observe, in this respect, how Pe'gami conducted himself; did 
he go in without knocking, when he wis not sent for ? He never 
knocked. 

Did any part of the English suit© of her royal highness quit her whilst 
she was at Naples ? Not during our day ; but when we left Naples, 
some remained at Naples, 

Where did her royal highness go to fom Naples? To Romo. 

Wliich of the four gentlemen, whose lames you have before mentioned, 
accompanied her royal highness tolome; did any of them? Dr- 
Holland. 

Did the lady you have mentionedaccompawy her royal highness to 
Rome? She remained at Naples. 

\Vhat lady was that? Lady Elzabeth Forbes. 

Had her royal highness then any IngUsh lady in her suite when she ar- 
rived at Rome? She had Lady fharlotte Lindsey. 

When did Lady Cliarlotte Lindrfy join? As for as 1 recollect, to* 
wards the end of the time we wen at Naples. 

from Rome did her royal liiglucss go to Civita Vecchia, and after- 
wards to Genoa ? Y es. 
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Do you remember the house in which her royal highness resided 
whilst she was at Genoa ? I do. 

Was there any other English gentleman, except Dr. Holland, in the 
suite of her royal highness at Genoa ? Mr. Hownam joined at Genoa. 

With tlie exception of ])r, Holland and Mr. Hownam, was there at 
that lime any other English gentleman in her suite? No; Lord Glen- 
bervie came every day to dine, but I do not know that he was in the 
suite. ' 

Did Lady Charlotte Lindsey go to Genoa ? She did not. 

Where did she leave ? At Leghorn. 

Do you recollect the situation of the bed-room of the princess and of 
Pergami at Genoa ? I do. 

Were those rooms near or distant from each other ? They ^vere 
very near one to another. 

Do you recollect wlmt separated them ? A single room. 

For wliat purpose was that room used ? There was the luggage 
of her royal highness, and her royal highness dressed there also. 

As far as you recollect, was there any communication between that 
room and Pergami’s? There was. 

Did they continue to sleep in those rooms you have described, during 
the whole tioie that her royal highness resided at (ienoa? They did. 

Did you observe where her royal highness breakfasted at Genoa? 
1 did. 

Where was it ? In a small cabinet at the end of the grand saloon. 

Do yon know whether she breakfasted there alone or not? 1 have 
seen twice Mr. Pergami breakfast with her. ^ 

Was Pergami at that time courier? lie was. 

Do you know vvlio waited at breakfast? Louis Pergami and Theo- 
dore Majocchi. 

What relation is I.onis Pergami to Bartholomew Pergami? Bro- 
ther to Mr. Pergami. 

Do you remember any gavaen or slirnbbcry belonging to that house 
at Genoa, where her luyal highness n. sided ? I do. 

Have you ever seen her royal liighncss walking m that shrubbery ? 
V^ery often. 

Did you ever see Pergami in the shrubbery ? I have. 

Was her royal highness, when w'alking in the shrubbery, always 
alqne, or had slie any person with her? Pergami was always with her. 

How were they walking, in what way, separate or together? 
Her royal highness was upon an ass, but at other times tliey walked 
together. 

When you say they walked (‘‘gether, describe in what manner they 
^'alkcd together ? I have not observed. 

T. 3 R 
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Had you any thing to do in making her royal higlmess’s bed during 
any part of the time of the residence at Genoa ? Till the time that 
niy sister arrived. 

You were jte5t asked, vvhellier you had seen the princess and Pergaini 
walkin 5* together in the shrubbery; you said many times; were they 
at those times alone, or were other persons witli them ? Soinetiiiics 
me, sometimes Theodore Majocchi, and sometimes William Austin, and 
sometimes we were all together. 

At Genoa, where was the bed*rooni occupied by you ? By tiie side 
of that of her royal highness. 

Was the door between the room occupied by you and tlio bed-room o. 
her royal highness open at night, or how ? Tlie princess always locked 
it every night when 1 went away. 

You wore asked whether the door between your bed-room and that 
of the prificess was left open at night, or how ; you said it was shut ; 
what do yon mean by shuf, sliut with the key, or only shut? Her 
royal highness turned the key inside. 

Was the bed-room of Pergarai situate on the oj>positc side? It was. 

In the morning, who let you into the jirincess’s room? 'J’he inin- 
cess herself called ino from iny room. 

Did you observe the bed of the princess, wJitther it had been slept in 
or'not? Most often it had not been slept in. 

’ What do you mean by ** Plus souveiit?” Ordinarily, eominordy. 

You have stated, that, after you were in your bed-room, llie prim ( Si* 
loek: d the door ou the other si;le ; after this, did you hear any noise of 
any door opening, or any other thing, in tlic princess's room? 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness \vas again called in, and the question was pro- 
posed tl’rough llie Marchese di Spiiieto. 

I have swineliim s heard the noise of a <loor opening towards the side 
jf the priiiees.v, but I do not know whether it was tlio door of lier room. 

Was there any other door that you rtcollecl, in tliat direction, i;xeept 
the door of (he princess’s rctoin, or the door of Pergumi’s room? There 
was a third iloor into the dressing-room of her royal higliness. 

Was that the room which you have described as being the room be- 
tween the bed-room of licr royal highness and Perganii’s room ? In 
(he room which was between the two rooms, there was a third door, 
which was in the room where her royal highness breakfasted. 

Alter you bad hei’rd this door open, did you hear any noiae in tlie 
princess's room during the remainder of the night, or was all (piiet there? 
AH was quiet. 

Was it your business at the period of which you ate s|)eaking, to make 
the bed of iier royal highness ? It was. 
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Describe what you were in the habit of doing to the bed ? I ar- 
ranged the pillows, and I spread the clothes. 

Did yon unmake the bed entirely ? Very seldom. 

Why did you not? Because there was no need for it; it was 
made. 

Was it in that state in the morning always, when you went for 
the first time into her royal highness’s bed-room? Almost every 
morning. 

How long did her royal highness continue at Genoa? Nearly two 
inonths. 

During the time that her royal highness resided at Genoa, did any of 
the relations of Pergami enter her service ? Louis Pergami, brother 
of Mr. Pergami. 

Do you remember Faustina? 1 do. 

Did she enter into the service there? She was travelling and ar- 
rived at (^enoa, but I do not know whether she entered the service of 
h(*r royal highness. 

Did she live in the house of her royal highnf ss? She came ex- 
pressly from Milan to her royal highness. 

Did she reside with her royal highness during the remainder of the 
time that licr royal highness continued at Genoa? She did. 

Do you know Pergami s mother? 1 do. 

How did they call her? They called her Nonna, which signifies 
grandmother, the mother of Mr. Pergami. 

Did she eoutiuuc to live with her royal highness during the remainder 
of the time she continued at (4cnoa? ' Yes, as well as Faustina. 

Was there a little child, tlie daughter of Pergami > Yes. 

What was her name, and how old was she ? She was called Vic- 
toriue, and was about two or three years old. 

Did her royal highness, whilst she was at Genoa, go to look at any 
house in the country ? She did. 

Did she say for what purpose she went to look at that house? Be- 
cause she wished to live there, she had a desire to take it. 

DUl she say any thing about the English ? She said, that it was 
Slistant from the town, where there were many English. 

Did her royal highness s:iy any thing more upon* that subject ? 
Her royal highness only said, that she wished to take that, because it 
was far from Genoa and the English. 

Where dii her royal highness go to from Genoa? She went to 
Milan. 

Did she go to a house in Uie Plas Boromeo? Not immediately. 

How soon after her arrival at Milan did she go to that house ? Two 
or three days 
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Had any English lady joined her royal highness at Genoa ? Lady 
Charlotte Campbell 

With her daughters ? Her daughters came also, but they were in 
a private house. 

Did Lady Charlotte Campbell go to Milan with her royal highness ; 
did she accompany her on the road to Milan? She did not, not on 
the same day, but she came afterwards. • . 

Who went in the carriage from Genoa to Milan with her royal high- 
ness? William Austin and 1. 

Did you sec Pergami on the road? I d:d. 

Did you see her royal highness say any thing, or do any thing, or give 
any thing to Pergami on the road ? I Ter royal highness gave often 
something to eat to Pergami, and asked hiiii if he wanted any thing. 

Do you mean that that was at the times when they stopped at the 
inns, or when they were travelling on the road ? On (he road, be- 
cause wo ate in the carriage. 

In what character was Pergami serving upon that journey ? He 
was on horseback, dressed as a <!ourier. 

Do you recollect the situation of (be bed-rooms of Pergami and the 
pirinccss in the Plas Boromco at Mil in? T do. 

Were they near to or distant from ea< h other? 'riiey were near. 

How long did Lady Cliarlottc Campbell eonlimio at Milan with her 
royal highness? i believe nearly a month ns far as 1 can recollect. 

When Lady Charlotte Camp >ell went away and left her royal high- 
ness, was there any English laCy remaining in her suite? No. 

Did any other lady come into the situation of lady of honour ? Yes. 

How soon after Lady Charlotte Campbell had gone aw ay ? A few 
days after. 

Who was that person ? The Countess Oldi. 

Before she came into the service of her royal highness, had you any 
conversation with her royal highness upon the suliject, or did her 
royal l)ighne.ss say any thing to you upon the subject? She told me 

that Countess Oldi wished to come; that the Countess Oldi wished to 
come into her service as a dame d’honneur ; that her royal highntss 
wished to take the Countess Oldi into her service. 

At the time, you had this conversation with her royal highness, did 
her royal highness tell you who the Countess OKU was? She told me 
only that she was a noble lady. 

Do you know w luji relation the Countess Oldi was to Pergami ? She 
was the sister of Mr. Porgami. 

How soon did you know that the Courtess Oldi was a sister to Pergami? 
Two mouths after her arrival. 

Did her royal highness give any other description of the Comitesa 
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Oldi, except that you have mentioned, that she was a noble lady ? She 
only said that people said that she was pretty or handsome. 

After this conversation, did you see Madame Oldi when she came 
into the service ? 1 did. 

Did you know whether she could speak French ? Not at all. 

Could her royal highness speak Italian ? Very little. 

Did you make any observation upon the language of the Countess 
Oldi, 80 as to ascertain whether she was a woman of education? I 
only observed that she spoke very vulgar Italian. 

Did you ever see any of her writing in Italian ? 

Mr. Williams objected : the question could not be put if 
any inference were to be drawn as to the style of Countess 
Oldi. 

Mr. Brougham. — Tliis is the first time a woman has been 
asked to criticise the style of another woman in a language 
which is not her own. 

The Solicitor-general. — Perhaps the answer may be that 
she could not write. ( Go on, go on ). 

The Lord-chaucellor. — You may ask whether she could 
read and write. (Go on). 

Did you make any observation on the manners of the Countess Oldi ? 
in your judgment were they the manners of a lady of distinction or not? 
(JSo, nOf interrupted the reply of the witness.) 

Mr. Brougham. — We make no objection to the question: 
we beg that the opinion of this Swiss chambermaid on tlie 
manners of ladies of distinction may be put down and 
registered. 

Did you make any observation upon the manners of the Countess 
Oldi; whether they were the maimers, in your judgment, of a gentle- 
woman or not? 

The interpreter stated, that he was under a difficulty in in- 
terpreting that question ; as there was not such a word as. 

gentlewoman^' in the French language. — (This remark occa- 
sioned much laughter). 

Did you make any observation upon the manners of the Countess 
Oldi ? No, I did not. 

Do you remember a gentleman of the name of William Burrell being 
with her royal highness at Milan ? I do. 

How long did Mr. William Bur»^cll remain with her' royal lilghuesB? 
Not a very long time ; I do not remember precisely. 
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Can you state about Hic time ? About a month, more or less. 

After Mr. William Burrell went away, did any other English gentle- 
man come into (lie service of her royal highness ? No. 

At what place did Dr. Holland quit her royal higliness ? At Venice 

Was that during the time that her royal highness was residing at 
Milan? It was. 

Did any other English person except Mr. llownarii remain ih her 
royal highness’s service after that time? No. 

Where did her royal highness go to from her house in the Plas Bo* 
romeo. To Como. 

To Villa Villani? Yes. 

Was there any gallery belonging to the house in the Plas Boromeo? 
Yes, rouiid the house, inside. 

Do you remember being in that gallery at any time in the morning; 
and seeing Perganii ? I have not seen Pergami on the gallery. 

Where did you see him ? At his window. 

What was he doing? lie was opening his window to call his 
servant. 

What robe or dress had he on at that lime? He had a gown of blue 
silk that tin. princess put on generally in the morning. 

Had you seen the princess wear this before that tinn? ? Oden. 

How near to that time, some days before or the day before, or how 
Some days before. 

After Mr. Burrell left the house of her royal highness, did any alte- 
ration take place, was there any change in w hat w as going on in the 
house? There was more freedom in the house, more liberty. 

( ’an you state in particular wliat you allude to, w hat you oljscrved? 
Hen 'Oyal highness and the servants l>laye(l in the saloon evt rv (‘veiling. 

Can you tell at what game? DifiTereut gaims, ililJerciit plays, 
tlifferent frolics, blindinan's butf. 

Did the princess play ? She played sometimes. 

’Jo the best of your recollection, did this lake pla-ce before Mr. Ihir- 
rell left? After Mr. Burrell left. 

Did you make any observation upon the conduct of Iicr royal 
highness with respect to Pergami during the residence at Milan and at 
the Villa ViUaiii? No, only tliat they were very free towards one 
another. 

When was it tliat the princess went to the Villa d’Este? At the 
beginning of September. 

Adjourned to to-morrow. 
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CouNSiiL being called in, George Pinario was sworn as 
interpreter, at the desire of the counsel in support of the bill. 

Edgar GarUon was sworn as interpreter, at the desire of 
the counsel on behalf of the queen. 

Louisa Uemont was again called in, and furthei examined 
by Mr. Solicitor-general, through the interpretation of Mr. 
Pinario. 

Did the princess, while she was residing at the Villa Villani, make 
any tour to any place? To Monte 8t. (iothard. 

Do you remember at what place in that lour slie first stopped? At 
the Boromean isles. 

Did the princess sleep at tlie Boromean isles? Yes. 

On the diiy on winch she slept at the Boromean isles, where did she 
dine? I do not recollect. 

J)o you remember whether \oii dined at any inn on the road? 
think they stopped at an inn at Varisc?, but 1 am not perfectly sure. 

Had yon ever b(’en before at the Boromean isles willi the princess? 
Yes. 

Do YOU remember the apartment in wln< li llie princess slept on the 
fust occasion, when slie visited the Boromean isles? Yes. 

Was that on the jom n(‘y which the princess made from Lausanne to 
Milan, upon her first arrival c.t Milan? Yes. 

What aparimeiT was it that was prepared ftjr her royal highness, and 
ill which she slept on the first occasion on which she visited the Boromean 
isles? The most elegant .apartment that eonld be found in the Bo- 
romeaii isles. 

Is that the inn, or is it the palace Boromoo? It is the Boromean 
palace. 

When her royal highness visited the Boromean isles upon the second 
occasion to sleep, what apartment had b(‘cn prepareil for her? I do ' 
not remember the apartment tint had been prepared for the princess. 

Do YOU rememher in wliat apartment the princess slept? Yes. 

Did you upon the second occasion see the apartment in which the 
prinooss slept the first lime ? Yes. 

In what a[)arlmcnt did the princess sleep the second time? In an 
apartment remote from the former apartment. 

Do you know wlicre Pergami slept ? Near the upartment of hcc 
Dynl highness. 

Was the apartment, in which her royal highness slept at the Boromean 
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isles, prepared for her before iicr arrival or afterwards ^ As far as I 
cau remember, it was prepared after her arrival 

What kind of an apartment was it in which her royal higluiess slept ? 
A large room. 

Do you remember whether there was any communication between that 
apartment and the room in which Pergami slept? I do not recollect 

Do you remember her royal highness going to Rcllinzona? Yes. 

Did she dine at an inn at Bcllinzora? Yes. 

Where did Pergami dine ? I saw Pergami sitting at table wnth 
her royal highness. 

At the time that you sJlw Pergami sitting at the table with her roya 
highness at Bellinzona, how was he dressed? He was in Ins courier 
dress; he was dressed like a courier. 

Did he, upon (hat journey, act as a courier? lie was not riding on 
liorse-back, but in the carriage; I do not remember whelber he was 
courier, but he was dressed like a courier. 

lu what carriage W'as he riding? In an open carriage. 

Was that the carriage in which her royal highness was riding, or a 
dilOfereiit carriage ? It was another carriage. 

Did her royal highness dine more than once at Bellinzona upon that 
journey? I believe not. 

Did lier royal bighriess return from that journey to the Villa Villani ? 
Yes. 

In what month, as nearly as you can recollect, did her royal highness 
go from tJie Villa Villani to the Villa d'Este? As far as 1 can recol- 
lect, the beginning of September. 

On llie journey to which you have been asked, did her royal highness 
stop and sleep at Lugano? Yes, upon our return. 

Do you recollect the disposition of the apartments, the bed-rooms of 
her royal higliuess and of Pergami, at the Villa d’histc, upon your first 
arrival at the Villa d’Este? Yes. 

Describe first of all the situation of the apartment of her royal higli- 
ness, through what rooms or passages you passed to get to it ? On*' 
entered into a dark ante-room, and after that into a small corridor or 
passage, then tliere were two rooms, and after the two rooms the sleep- 
ing-room. 

Did tlic (wo rooms you have described as being before the bed-roon), 
communicate with each other? They did commuu'cate the one with 
the other. 

Did the second of those rooms communicate with the bed- room? Yes. 

Are you to be understood, that in going tlirough the bed-room you 
passed through those two ante- rooms into the bed-room ? Yes. 

Describe now the situation of Pergami’s bed-room ? The sleeping- 
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room of Pergami communicated with the same dark aute-room which 1 
mentioned before. 

By that do you mean the first room which you mentioned if Yes^ 
the first room. 

Besides the communication between this dark ante- roo|n and the bed- 
room of Perganii, was there any other communication between the 
bed-room of Pergami and any other place ? Yes. 

With wliat place ? Witli the sleeping-room of her royal highness. 

What was there between the bed-roorn of her royal highness and the 
slecping room of Pergami ? A smalb very narrow cabinet. 

Did any body sleep in that small cabinet? 1 never saw any body 
in it. 

When the door that opened upon the dark room you have first men- 
tioned from Pcrganii’s room was closed, could any person get into Per- 
gami s bed-roorn, except through that cabinet? I never saw any other. 

Do you remember whether there was any other way into the bed- 
room of Pergami, when the door that opened upon the dark room was 
closed, except through the cabinet ? 1 never saw any otlisr passage. 

At what hour did the princess usually go to bed at that time; the 
first time ? Sometimes at eleven o'clock, sometimes at midnight. 

Who used to go with the princess to the bed-room ? Sometimes, 
when I was in the bed-room with her royal highness, there was only 
Pergami besides ; sometimes, when I was alone in the princess’s bed- 
room before her royal highness came, Pergami accompanied her royal 
highness into it. 

Tlirough which way did they come ? Through the two rooms 
that 1 have described. 

When Pergami had so accompanied her royal highness into her bed- 
room, which way did he go, or did he remain there? He did not re- 
main long ; sometimes he passed through the two rooms already de- 
scribed, and sometimes through the door of the little passage ; the 
cabinet served as a passage. 

To the room of Pergami V The chamber of Pergami. 

Did you remain in the room for the purpose of undressing her roya 
highness? Before her royal highness entered, or afterwards. 

Afterwards ? Yes ; I undressed her every night. 

After you had undressed her, wliicli way did you retire ? Through 

the two dark rooms which 1 mentioned. 

Did her royal highness accompany you ? Most frequently she did 

When you say tliat her royal liighiicss accompanied you, how fa 
did she accompany you? As fir as the last door. 

Was any thing done by her royal highness with that door wheii yoa 
retired ? Her royal highness locked it with a key. 

T. 3 S 
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Did that ever liappen when Pcrgami was left within, insitle? Do 
you mean in the apartment of her royal highness, or his own apart- 
ment. 

Did that ever happen (ather when Pergami was left in the apartment 
of her royal highness, or when he was left in his own apartment ? Not 
in the apartment of her royal highness, but he was in his own apartment. 

Did you attend her royal highness in the morning? Yes. 

Did you enter the apartments in the same way in whieli you had been 
let out ? By the same communication. 

Did you ever make any observation in tlie morning, upon the door of 
her royal highness’s bed-room that opened into the small cabinet, wins 
^er it was open or shut ? Sometimes 1 found it half open. 

Upon those occasions did you ever see or hear Pergami ? No. 

Do you understand, that you are now asked as to the first time of the 
residence in the Villa d’Este? Yes. 

Did you ever see Pergami when you went to the princess ? 1 do 

not recollect. 

Did you ever in the morning, before her royal highness was dressed, 
see Pergami ? Yes. 

Where have youseen him ? At Ihcdoor of his room, calling hisservanl. 

Have you ever seen her royal highness at the same time ? Yes. 

Wliere? At the door of the last room where she called me. 

In what state was iier royal highness with respect to her dress, when 
you saw her ? She had generally a mantle of silk which she put on in 
the morning. 

Had she any thing else on ? No. 

What had Pergami on ? A blue silk mantle. 

Had that mantle belonged to her royal highness ? Y es. 

How near were they to each other in the situation you are now describ- 
ing? About twenty paces. 

Did aiiy thing pass between them — any conversation, or any thing that 
you recollect ? They spoke to each other. 

Were the doors open or shut ? They were open. 

In giving an account of this, are you speaking of one time only, or ol 
more than once ? I saw it several times. 

Did you ever see her royal highness and Pergami on the lake during 
the first residence at the Villa d’Este? Yes. 

Alone, or with other people ? Alone. 

In what kind of vessel, a boat or a canoe ? A small canoe. 

During the time of her royal highness’s residence at the Villa d’Este 
did you ever see them walking together ? Yes. 

In what way did you sec them walk together ; separate or together? 
Together, — sometimes her royal highness had Pergami’s arm. 
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Do you remember the little Victorinc at the Villa d’Este, during the 
first residence? Yes. 

How did she address her royal highness? She called her^mamma. 

Do you remember that happening before they got to the residence at 
the Villa d’Estc ? I do not recollect. 

Do you remember whether Pergami dined with her royal highness 
during her first residence at the Villa d’Este ? He generally dined 
at our table, the servants’ tabic. 

Do you remember upon any occasion during the first residence at the 
Villa d’Estc, Pergami dining with her royal highness? Pergami 
dined once with her royal highness as fiir as 1 recollect. 

Was that before the voyage to Greece? Yes. 

Do you remember, at any time, her royal highness coming into the 
room, where you were at dinner? Only once. 

Was that during dinner-time? Yes, 

AVas Pergami at tabic ? Yes. 

Was Pergami’s mother at tabic? Yes. 

What did her royal highness do upon her coming into the room at that 
lime ? She sat down at table by Mr. Pergami. 

Do you remember at that time seeing Hieronimus? At that moment 
X was not at our table. 

Did you see him, did he come in ? He came in afterwards Into the room. 

Before he came into the loom, did her royal highness make any ob- 
servation, or do any thing? Her royal highness said, “ I hear Hiero- 
nimus in the kitchen, I must go,” and her royal highness left the room 
^Rlinost immediately. 

Did you accompany her royal highness upon the voyage to Greece ? Yei 

Do you remember arriving at Palermo? Yes. 

Was it on board the I^cviathan? Yes. 

Do you remember being on the deck of the Leviathan early one 
morning? Yes. 

Do you remember afterwards going below ? I did not go below after that. 

Do you remember seeing her royal highness after that ? Yes, I saw 
her immediately after, 

Where did you see her? l»i her cabin. 

Below deck ? The cabin was not below. 

On the poop? Upon the poop. 

Was her royal highness at that time up or in bed ? She was in bed. 

Do you know whether Pergami had been in the cabin of her royal 
Highness ? 

Mr. Williams here interposed and said, that was not the 
way to put the question : why not ask the witness whether 
she saw Bergnmi in the room ? 

3 s 2 
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The SoTcitor-general. — Does my learned friend mean to 
contend that she can speak to nothing but what she positively 
saw ?'\vill he not allow her the benefit of her hearing 

Mr, fVilliams,—*^ I shall object to any evidence, except it 
be a declaration of the princess, or what a witness swears to 
have seen/' 

The Solicitor-general , — Did you see Pergami in liis bed?— I don’t 
recollect 

Did her royal highness go to court at Palermo? Yes. 

Did Pergami go with her? Yes. 

Do you know whether he went in tlie same carriage ? I do not know. 

Do you remember arriving at Messina? Yes. 

Did you reside in Messina, or in the neighbourhood of that place? 
In the neighbourhood of Messina. 

Do you recollect how the bed-rooms of her royal liigliness and of Per- 
gami, and Countess Oldi, were situated in that house near Messina? Yes. 

Describe their situation ; what was next to the bed- room occupied 
by the princess? That of the (Countess Oldi, 

Was there a door leading from the bed-room of the princess into the 
bed- room of the (Countess Oldi ? Yes. 

What room was next to the room occupied by the Countess Oldi? 
That of Mr. Pergami. 

Was there a door communicating from the bed-room of the Countess 
Oldi into the bed-room of Pergami ? As far as I can recollect, there 
was a small passage between the two rooms that communicated. 

What room wna there next to tiic room occupied by Pergami, be- 
yond? My own. 

Did VOL* nt that time assist her royal highness in going to bed, in un- 
dressing her ? Yes. 

In passing from her royal highness’s room, did you go (h rough the 
room of the Countess of Oldi and of Pergami into your own room ? Yes. 

Upon those occasions, did you ever find Pergami in his room in bed? 
Yes, sometimes. 

Do you remember her royal highness calling you at any time in flic 
morning? Sometimes she called me in the morning. 

In what w ay did she come to call you ? Yes, sometimes she did. 

To what place, to what door? At the door which was next to 
Pergami. 

Do you mean by next to Pergami, the door that opened from Peir 
gami's room into yours? Yes. 

Did the princess open that door ? Sometimes the princess, some- 
times Pergami. 
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When the princess opcMied that door, in what state was she in point 
of dress? In the same cloak which I have already described. 

Had she no other clothes on except her night clothes ? No. 

Upon those occasions was Pergami in his bed ? I never saw him in 
the morning in bed. 

Upon those occasions was he in the room ? Sometimes he was> 
sometimes not. 

You have said tliat Pergami sometimes opened the door ; when Per- 
gami opened the door, did you go into the room for the purpose of pass- 
ing into the bed-room of the princess? Yes. 

Did you find the doors between Pergami’s room and the room of the 
princess open or shut? Generally I found them oyxm. 

Do you remember at what time her royal highness, at Messina, was 
in the habit of going to bed; whether earlier or later than she had been 
before used to ? Sometimes earlier, sometimes later. 

Did any body usually attend her at Messina, for the purpose of un- 
dressing her? Yes. 

Every night ? She did not call me every night. 

W hen you did not attend for the purpose of undressing her, who did 
attend? 1 do not know whether it was my sister that helped. 

Did you make any observation upon the conduct of Pergami and ttie 
princess towards each other, as to the manner in which the princess 
addressed Pergami at Messina? Yes. 

State what (Expressions she made use of? Do you mean as to call- 
ing liim generally ? 

Either when she called him, or at any other vime, or when they were 
parting? When they parted she often called him, Mon ccenr, m 
heart. 

Any thing else ? Sometimes, Adieu^ mon cher ami^ my dear friend 

Do you remember on any occasion his asking to go to Messina 
Sometimes I heard hiva ask leave to go to Messina. 

Do yon recollect what term the princess made us: of upon those OCCJfc 
sions? When they parted, AdUii, mon emn’t or, my heart; prenez 
garde, take care. 

Have you heard them do any Jhing else upon those occasions ? I do 
not precisely recollect. 

Did you see or hear them do any thing upon any one of those occa- 
sions? 1 never saw him do any thing, but I observed tin y sometimes 
embraced on those occasions. 

By cmlirace, do you mean they kissed each other ? Yes; 1 heard 
them kiss each other behind me. 

Did yon go on board the Clormde from Messina to Syracuse? Yes. 

An English frigal**® Yes. 
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How was Pergaini dressed on board the Clorinde ; do you remember ; 
had he any great coat ? As far as 1 can recollect, he had a blue great 
coat. 

Do you remember seeing Pergami at any time in the cabin of her 
royal highness on board the Clorinde ? 1 remember 1 saw him once. 

Where was her royal highness at that time ? In the same cabin. 

On Iier bed, or up? It was in the day-time, but she was lying on 
iicr bed. 

Where was Pergami in the cabin ? He was also on another bed by 
the side of her royal highness. 

Did you remain any length of time in the cabin ? Nearly half an hour. 
When you say that Pergami was upon the bed in the cabin, was he 
sitting or lying ? He was lying on the bed. 

Where did Iier royal highness lodge at Syracuse ; in what house ? 
In a small country house on the other side of the harbour. 

Do you remember the disposition of the bed-rooms in that house, her 
royal highness's bed-room? Yes. 

Describe the situation of the bed-room of the Countess of Oldi and of 
yourself? The Countess Oldi was in the same room with me, which 
communicated with the dining-room. 

W'^as there any other room besides that dining-room? There was 
another. 

By whom was that occupied ? By the gentlemen of the princess’s suite. 
Was there a room upon the opposite side of the dining-room ? Yes, 
the room of her royal highness. 

Was there any private staircase in that room ? Not in the room, 
but by the side of the room. 

W h( 3 i e was Pe rga mi’s bed- room ? Pergami’s room was on the same 

side, above the little staircase*. 

To the best of your recolhectioii, did any body, except Pergami and 
her royal highness, sleep ou that side of the dining-room? As far as 
1 can recollect, nobody. 

Was there any thing between her royal highness's room and the bed- 
room of Pergami, except the small staircase you have described? I 
do not recollect. 

You have stated that there was a small staircase near the bed-room 
of her royal highness, and that beyond that was the bed-room of Per- 
gami ; do you remember whctlicr there was any thing between her royal 
highness’s bed-room and Perganii’s bed-room, except that staircase 
which you have so described ? 1 do not recollect. 

Was there a door leading from her royal highness’s bed-room into the 
dining-room t Yes. 

Did you observe her royal highness do any thing with that door at 
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night? I have heard several times her royal highnew lock it with a 
key after 1 was gone out. 

When that door was locked, as you have described, would there still 
be a communication up tiio staircase between the bed-room of her royal 
highness and that of Pergami ? Yes, there was a door in the room 
of her royal highness. 

Was that door on the side of the staircase by the staircase? It was 
near the little staircase. 

Do you remember any accident happening to her royal highnesses bed 
at Syracuse ? I do not recollect. 

From Syracuse, did her royal highness proceed to Catania? Yes. 

Where did her royal highness reside at Catania ? In the town. 

Do you recollect the disposition of the bed-rooms in the house at Ca- 
tania? Yes. 

Did the same disposition continue during the wliole time that her 
royal highness was at Catania, or was it changed ?' There was an 
alteration for a few days only. 

Will you describe what was the situation of the bed-room of her royal 
highness before that change took place? The sleeping-room of her 
royal highness communicated with the saloon, the drawing-roomi 

What room was next to the bed-room of her royal highness on the 
other side? My own. 

Next to your room, what room was there ? That of the Countess Oldi. 

Was there a communication between the bed-room of the princess and 
the bed-room which you occupied ? Yes. 

Was there also a communication between the room which you oc- 
cupied and the room which was occupied by the Countess Oldi? Yes. 

Where did Pergami sleep ? Qu the other side of a little yard which 
was in the interior of the house. 

Was there any door between tliat yard and the bed-room of her royal 
highness ? There was a door in the drawing-room, which went into 
the little yard. 

Was there any door tliat communicated from the court into Pergami*s 
bed- room? Yes, there was a door. 

How long did Pergami continue to sleep in that room? For some 
time, 1 do not precisely recollect 

Was he afterwards indisposed, unwell? He was indisposed for 
some days. 

During the time that he was so indisposed, what room did he sleep 
in? He slept mi the room of the Countess Oldi. 

At the time when he slept iu the room of the Countess Oldi, did you 
continue to sleep in that room between the room of the Countess Oldi 
and the room occupied by the princess? Yes. 
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Duriug that tiaie, did her royal highness go to bed before you ? I 
recollect that one evening the princess went to bed before me, while 1 
was at supper. 

Did you see Pergami? No. 

When you went up to your bed-room, how was the door between your 
bed-room and that of the princess, was it open or shut ? It was shut. 

How was the door between your room and lhat which was occupied 
by Pergami on the other side? It was shut likewise. 

Did you observe any thing during the night? During that night 1 
made no observation. 

Did you observe any thing in the morning? I do not recollect 
whether it was the morning immediately after, or liie morning after 
that, the next morning, that 1 saw her royal highness come out of the 
room of the Countess Oldi. 

When she came out of the room of the Countess Okli, which way 
did she go? She passed through my room in order to go to her ow n 
bed*rooni. 

As nearly as you can recollect, at what time in the nioruiug? At 
nearly ten o’clock. 

Had she any thing in her hand, or nothing? She had a cushion 
or pillow, or two. 

Were those the cushions or pillows on which she usually slept? Yes. 

How was she dressed ? She was not dressed ; she was dressed as 
she was in tfic night after I had undressed her. 

Mr, Garston , — The expression was, " as she w as at night after 1 had 
undressed her.” 

Did her royal highness usually, when she was in bed, sleep in a night- 
dress? I do not know. 

Mr. Garston. — ^I’he reply to that question was, “ I know nothing 
about it,” 

What dress, or what part of her dress did her royal highness usually 
sleep in, w hen she went to bed ? 1 left her every night with a little 

white night-gown. 

When you saw her come through the room in tlie manner you de- 
scribe, had she on a dress of that description ? Yes, it was a little 
white gown which came in this manner, it reached as far as there, 
(across the bosom. J 

Was that the ordinary dress that her royal highness had on when yoii 
left her at night, after undressing her? Almost always, but sometimes 
she had a small cloak of silk. 

Mr* Garston . — Not a small cloak, but a cloak of silk. 

When you say, that she had a silk cloak, had she a silk cloak in ad- 
dition to the small bed-gown you have described ? Yes. 
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You htve said, that Pergami slept in the room ttiat had been occupied 
at first by the Countess Oldi, where did the Countess sleep? In a 
small bed which had been put into her royal highness’s room. 

Where did the little Victorine sleep ? In the same room. 

During that night, did you hear the little Victorine ? 1 heard the 

little Victorine cry. ^ 

On what night f That same night. 

By that same night, do you mean the night preceding the morning in 
which you saw her royal highness come through your bed-room? Yes. 

Several Peers here expressed a desire that the last few 
answers given by the witness should be repeated by the short* 
hand writer from his notes. — P. 280. 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested that the short-hand 
writer would refer to that part of the evidence given by the 
witness where she spoke of his changing his bed-room. It 
appeared to him that some questions were necessary to ex- 
plain^ in a clearer point of view, the situation of the apart- 
ments of the princess and the Countess of Oldi after this al- 
leged removal of Pergami. 

The short-hand writer read the latter part of the witness’s 
evidence, and the Solicitor-general resumed his examinatioiK 

You have told us, that Pergami, in consequence of his illness, changed 
nis bed-room, and went into the bed-room of tlie Countess of Oldi; do 
you recollect how many days that was before the time of which you are 
speaking, when you saw the princess come out of that room ? I do 
not exactly recollect the time, but Mr. Pergami was three or four days 
in the same room. 

Mr, Garston,-^l!hc witness said, “ 1 do not know how long.” 

Mr, Pinario. — She repeats, “ I do not recollect the time.” 

You are not asked to speak with precision, but was it one, two, tlirec« 
or four days ? 1 believe it was not more than one or two. 

How long after that mornin:^, us nearly ns you can recollect, how 
many days did he continue to sleep in the room of the Countess Oldi ? 
I do not precisely recollect whether it was one or more; it is so long 
ago, 1 do not exactly recollect. 

Was he sleeping there at the time of which you are making mention, 
when her royal highness came out of that room ? Yes. 

Do you remember, on the night before that of which you have been 
speaking, hearing the door of your room open ? I heard the door of 
her royal highness open one night I was in b<fd, but 1 do not remember 
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whether it was the night before that 1 saw her royal highness come out 
as 1 mentioned. 

At the time when you heard the door open when you were tn bed, 
was Pergami sleeping in the room before occupied by the Countess Oldi? 
He occupied the same room. 

(TKc witness gave her answer in French to this question be- 
fore it was interpreted to her.) 

^ At the time when her royal highness came out of tlie room as you 
l|ive described with the pillows, did her royal highness see you ? Her 
royal highness looked at roe. 

When her royal highness looked at you, what did her royal highness 
do f She hxed her eyes upon me ; she looked at me earne.Hly. 

What did she do ? She went on to her own room. 

Did she say any thing ? No. 

Had you been in the habit of remaining as late as ten o'clock in the 
morning in that room? No, I generally went to breakfast at nine 
o'clock. 

Duriugthe time that Pergami was sleeping in tliat room of Hie 
Countess of Oldi, before you went to breakfast at nine o’clock usually, 
had either the door of the princess’s room or the door of Pergami’s room 
been opened ? I never saw them opened. 

During the time that Pergami slept in that room, had you ever been 
called to dress or to attend upon her royal highness before you went to 
breakfast at nine o’clock ? No. 

When you returned from breakfast, how did you find the doors? 
Shut, but sometimes her royal highness was up. 

Was her royal highness in her own room ? Yes. 

You were describing something that passed in the adjoining room in 
which were the Countess of Oldi and Victorine, describe all which you 
heard during that night in that room ? 1 heard Victorine weep, call- 

ing mamma, and the Countess Oldi endeavouring to soothe her 

At the time when her royal highness came through your room in the 
manner you have described,' were you alone in that bed ? I was up. 

Was any other person in the room. As far asl can recollect, my 
sister was in the same room with me f 

Do you recollect whether your sister was up or in bed ? My sister 
was up. 

When her royal highness first saw you in the morning, was she in 
the habit of saying apy thing to you ; how did she address you ? She 
generally said to me, ** good morning.*' 

When you saw her upon that occasion, did she say any thihg cither to 
you or to your sister? She said nothing to me at all. 
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While her royal highness was at Catania, was her picture painted by 
any person? Yes, 

Do you remember the name of the artist by whom the picture was 
painted ? No. 

Do you know in what character she was painted ? As the princess 
was also painted at Augusta, 1 do not exactly recollect how^she was 
'painted at Catania. 

As you have spoken of Augusta, and the painting there, do you recol- 
lect ill wliat character she was painted there ? Yes. 

Jii what character? As a Turkish woman. I; 

Did you ever see any other picttire painted of her royal highness 
upon that voyage, besides the one you have mentioned at Augusta ? I 
have seen another portrait. 

What was that other portrait, in w'hat character ? As a penitent 
Magdalen. 

Do you remember in what place in Sicily ? At Augusta. 

How much of the person of her royal highness did that picture re- 
present ; the head, or more than the head ? As far as the waist. 

How was the upper part of the person, covered or uncovered, in the 
picture ? Uncovered. 

How was the breast, was that covered or uncovered? Un- 
covered. 

Mr. Garston stated that the other interpreter had used the 
word gorge '' in putting the question, and that that means 
tlic neck rather than the bosom ; that it is sometimes used to 
imply it, but not generally. ' 

You have described that a part of the person was uncovered, how low 
did the part that was uncovered extend ? As far as here. (Passing 
her hand across her breasts,) 

Were the breasts covered or uncovered ? It was uncovered as far 
as here, about the middle of it. 

Besides the two pictures you have described of her royal highness, 
was there any other picture painted of her royal highness whilst she 
was in Sicily ? Another portrait was taken. 

Where was that portrait taken, at what place, a.s far as you can re- 
collect? I do not know whether it was at Catania or Augusta. 

In what character was that third portrait? In a common dress, as 
her royal highness used to dress. 

This portrait of her royal highness in the character of a Magdalen, 
did you ever see tliat portrait in the possession <Kf any person ? Per- 
garni shewed it me one day at Augusta. 

, With respect to tlie second portrait, of which you have made men- 
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t loTJ, of her royal highness in a Turkish character, did you ever sec that 
portrait afler\vard$ in the possession of any one ? No. 

' Do you know whether the portrait of Pergami was taken ? Yes. 
Did you see at Naples any portrait of Pergami ? Yes. 

Tn whose possession did you see that portrait of Pergami at Naples 9 
Is it at Naples 1 am asked to. 

Yes, the question refers to the time at Naples? In nobody *s pos^ 
session. 

Where was it you saw it? Pergami shewed it to me. 

You have stated that Pergami*s portrait was painted in Sicily, in what 
character ? In a common dress. 

Was there more than one picture of Pergami painted in Sicily ? Yes. 
In what character was the second? As a Turk. 

How was the dress arranged about the upper part of tlic person, 
was it open or closed? According to the Turkish custom, it was open 
as far as here, f the upper part of the chest) 

Were there more than those two portrifits of which you have been 
speaking painted in Sicily ? There liave been more. 

Did you ever see any of those portraits in the possession of any other 
person ? 1 have seen a portrait of her royal highness in the possession 

of the Countess Oldi. 

You have told us you have seen different portraits of Pergami painted; 
did you ever see any of those portraits in the possession of any person ? 

I saw one of them once in a little box belonging to her royal highness. 

Which of those pictures yon have described was it? That in tlie 
Turkish character. 

Do you know whether her royal highness assisted at all in adjusting 
the dress, for the purpose of either of those portraits being taken ? Her 
royal highness made up the turban of Mr. Pergami. 

Did she do any thing else to any other part of the dress? 1 do not 
recollect 

Did her royal highness ever say any thing to you about the dress, or 
the manner in which he looked best ? 1 do not recollect. 

Did Pergami receive any title at Catania? He was made a knight 
of Malta* 

Did he receive any other title either at Catania or at Augusta ? At 
Augusta he was Baron de la Franchini. 

How long did her royal highness remain in the whole at Catania ? 
i Nearly one month. 

Do you remember on her arrival at Augusta, the house in which her 
royal highness resided? Yeau 

Do you remember, in that house the disposition of the bed- rooms of 
her royal highness and Pergami ? Yes. 
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Describe them ? They were separated by a small yard, a passage,, 
and a little room in which nobody resided. 

Did that continue during the wiiole time that her royal highness was 
at Augusta, or was that afterwards changed ?. There was a change. 

^ When that change took place, where was the bed-room of Pergami ? 
Perganii’s sleeping-room was near to that of her royal highness. 

Was there any communication between the bed- room of Pergami and 
the bed-room of her royal highness ? Yes, there was a door. 

Did that door lead immediately from the one room into the other ? Y es. 

Where was the bed-room which was occupied by you ? By the 
side of that of Mr. Pergami. 

Was there a door leading from the bed-room of Pergami into your 
room ? Yes. 

What was done with that door at night ? It was always shut at night. 

When you say it was always shut at niglit, what do you mean, was it 
merely shut or locked ? I heard Pergami sometimes try whether it 
was locked. 

Describe more particularly what you have said just now, what you 
saw Mr. Pergami do ? Mr. Pergami was in his room, and was trying 
to find if the door was locked with a key. 

At Augusta did you assist her royal highness in undressing? Yes. 

After you had retired to your room, and after you had so assisted her 
royal highness to undress, did you hear any thing in the room of Per- 
gami ? I sometimes heard a whispering in the room of Mr. Pergami. 

Who was it that you heard whispering in the room of Mr, Pergami? 
1 cannot precisely say, because 1 merely heard a whispering. 

Where did her royal highness breakfast at Augusta? 1 do not 
recollect. 

Do you recollect where Pergami breakfasted ? I do not recollect, 
but 1 saw once a breakfost-tray in the roonj of Mr. Pergami. 

In answer to the question put, you stated you had seen her royal 
highness arrange the turban for the picture ; did you ever see the princess 
arrange, or do any thing to any other part of the dress of Pergami for 
any of the other pictures ? Yes. 

State what that was? Her royal highness arranged the neck of 
bis shirt, opening it. 

Did her royal highness say any thing; what observation did she make? 
Her royal highness said she liked it better so, or him better so. 

Have the goodness to repeat the words which her royal highness made 
use of, as if you were speaking them? When the shirt was opened, 
she said, I like either him, or it better so.” 

Interpreter , — ^The words of the witness are, Je f aime mieux ‘ 
comme ca ” 
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. Mr. Garston , — She web gpeaking in the presence of Pcrgami, ano 
consequently it seems, therefore, that it applied rather to the position of 
the shirt than to the person. 

Did you go on board the polacca, the Industry, at Augusta ? Yes. 

Do you remember where Pergami slept in the early part of the voy- 
age the first day or two? As far as 1 can recollect, in a small cabin 
near the eating-cabin. 

( A chair was here given to the witness.) 

Was the sleeping-place of Pergami afterwards changed ? Yes. 

Where did he sleep afterwards? In the diniiig-cabiii. 

How many doors were there leading into that dining-cabin ? There 
were two doors. 

Were they both open, or was one of them closed ? One of them 
was open, and the other closed or shut. 

Was the door which was open, on the side on which Pergami slept, 
or on the opposite side ? As far as I recollect, it was on the other side. 

Where did you yourself sleep? By the side of the door which 
was open. 

How long did Pergami continue to sleep in the dining-room? As 
far as 1 can recollect as far as Jaffa. 

Did any body sleep in the dining-room besides Pergami ? I never 
saw but one bed in the dining-cabin. 

Where did her royal highness sleep? In a cabin near tbe place 
where Pergami’s bed was. 

Where did the Countess Oldi sleep ? In a cabin on the other side. 

Was the cabin in which the Countess of Oldi slept, the cabin that 
communicated with the dining-room ? Yes. 

Were those three persons the only three that slept there ? Yes. 

Was the door of the dining-room shut, or open, at night ? It was shut. 

By shut, do you mean merely closed, or locked ? I merely saw it 
shut; I cannot say whether it was locked with a key. 

Did you ever go into the dining-room when Pergami was in bed ? 
Yes. 

Did you ever see her royal highness in bed at the same time? Yes. 

Was the door, opening from her royal highness’s cabin into the 
dining-room, open or shut? Sometimes it was open, sometimes it 
was shut. 

Did you ever see it open when Pergami was in bed, and when her 
royal highness was also in bed? Yes. 

. At the time when it was so open, and when they were botii in bed, 
can you state any tiling which passed between them, whether they con- 
versed together, or how ? I saw them twice speaking together. 

Did you land with her royal highness at Timis? Yes. 
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^'here did her royal highness lodge at Tunis, and where did she re- 
side? At first in the British coiisurs bouse at Tunis, afterwards in a 
palace belonging to the Bey of Tonis. 

Do you remember the situation of the apartments, the bed>rooms of 
her royal highness and Pergami, in the palace of the Bey at Tunis? 
Yes, 

Describe them ? They were separated by a room, which was oc- 
cupied by nobody, and a small cabinet, or passage. 

Do you know whether any other persons of tlie suite slept near that 
place ? The Countess Oldi, my sister, and myself. 

Did the room in which your sister and yourself slept open into that 
room in which there was nobody? Yes, 

Did any other room, ex(^ept yours and that of the Countess of Oldi, 
and the other two you have mentioned, open into that room ? No. 

Was there any other door leading from that room you have described 
in which no person slept? 1 saw none at all. 

Was there any door which was closed at night in that room ? Yes. 

Which door was that ? The door which led into the yard, into an 
inner yard, which was in the house. 

When that door was shut, could any other persons have access to that 
room, or to the sleeping apartments ? Ido not know. 

Do you remember going to Utica ? Yes. 

Where did you reside at Utica ? In a small country house. 

Do you know the situation of the apartments of her royal highness 
and of Pergami at Utica? I do not know at Utica where Mr. Per- 
gami slept. 

Do you know at Tunis where Pergami slept ? Yes, 

Where did he sleep at Tunis? In a room which was near to ours. 

Did you at any time at Tunis, in the morning, before her royal high- 
ness had left her bed- room, see Pergami ? I do not recollect. 

Do you state that you do not know \^ere Pergami slept at Utica ? 
1 do not know where he slept at Utica. 

Did you in the morning at Utica, before her royal highness had left, 
her bed-room, see Pergr.mi? Yes. 

Was it before her royal highness was out of bed or not? Before 
her royal highness was up. 

What did you see Pergami do ? Pergami passed through our room 
and went into her royal highness’s room. 

How long did he remain there ? 1 do not recollect. 

Did you afterwards go into the room ? I only went to the tlireshold . 
of the door; her royal highness asked me for something. 

Did you see whether her royal highness was still in bed? I saw 
that her royal highness was still in bed. 
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Was Pergami still in the room? Pcrgami mtss in the room. 

After her royal highness had spoken to you, what did you do ; did 
you go into the room, or did you retire ? 1 withdrew. 

Do you remember goings while you were at Tunis, to a place called 
Zavouan ? Yes. 

Do you know in what room her royal highness slept at Zavouan ? Yes. 

Do you know what room was appropriated for the bed-room of Per- 
gami ? Ido not recollect. 

D^ you know where the Countess Oldi slept ? In the same room 
where 1 slept. 

What room was there adjoining to the bed-room of her royal high- 
ness? The room in which her royal highness dined. 

Did you see the bed of her royal highness in the morning? Yes. 

Did it appear as if one person only had slept in it, or more than one ? 
It seemed to be much in disorder. 

Can you say, according to your judgment, looking at the bed, whe- 
ther one or two persons had slept in it? I cannot say that two per- 
sons had slept in the bed, but it rather appeared to me that two persons 
had slept in it rather than one. 

Why so? I have already told you because it seemed in grea 
disorder. 

Did you embark at Tunis again, for the purpose of prosecuting your 
voyage ? Yes. 

You went to Constantinople, and afterwards, in the course of your 
voyage, did you get to Saint Jean d*Acre ? Yes. 

Did you go to Jerusalem ? Yes. 

Where did you land for the purpose of going to Jerusalem? At 
•St. Jean d’Acre. 

1 o you remember being at a place called Aum ? Yes. 

How many did your party, as nearly as you can recollect, consist of ; 
you and your attendants at Aum ? I cannot say precisely. 

Did you sleep in any house at Aum, or did you encamp? We 
alept under tents. 

Did her royal highness sleep under a tent? Yes. 

Describe that tent ; was it a single tent or a double tent ? As far 
as I can recollect, it was double. 

Was there any bed or bedstead placed under that tent ? There were 
two sraafl beds in this tent. 

Did you go to the tent for the purpose of assisting in undressing her 
royal highness ? Yes, 

Was she undressed as usual? Yes. 

Did you leave her undressed in bed, or tip ? I left her undressed, 
and she was lying on her bed 
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Wliere was Pergami ? Under t!ie same tent. 

How was he, dressed or undressed, or partly undressed? He was 
dressed, but he had no coat on. 

When you retired, did you leave them both there? Yes. 

At what time in the evening did you pursue your journey ? Nearly 
at six o’clock. 

Did you see the other gentlemen of the suite come out of their tents? Yes. 

Did you see Pergami come out of a tent? No. 

Where did you sec Pergami ? During the day do you mean. 

Where did you see Pergami in that evening, about the time when yon 
were preparing to continue your journey? I saw Pergami near the 
lent of her royal highness. 

Was he dressed, or how ? As he had been dressed in the morning 
without his coat. 

When you say you saw him near the tent of her royal highness, where 
did you see him first, did you see him come out of any place ? I saw 
liim near the tent of her royal highness, but 1 do not recollect whether 
he had come out of any place. 

You have stated, that you left her royal highness in the morning, when 
she retired to rest upon the bed in the tent, and that you left Pergami 
there also; were the sides of the tent put down at that time, or were they 
not put down ? As far as I can recollect, it was shut on all sides. 

Did you assist her roya^ highness in dressing in the evening before she 
commenced herjourney ? I do not recollect*. 

Did you again in the course of that journey, before you arrived at 
Jerusalem, sleep in tents ? Yes. 

Did her royal highness sleep under the same tent as before? Yes. 
Mr. Denman here objected to the mode in which the ques- 
tions were interpreted, the interpreter being in the habit of 
changing the preter into the preieiperfect tense. 

Were there two beds under the tent the second time? Yes. 

Did you undress her royal highness the second time ? As far as I 
can recollect, I think it was my sister that undressed her. Do you 
remember where her royal highness resided when she was at Jerusa* 
lem ? Yes. 

W^here was it? In a house which belonged to a convent, as far as 
I recollect. 

Do you remember the situation of the bed-ioonis of her royal high* 
ness, and Pergami, and t!\e Countess of Oldi, m that house ? Yes. 

State how they were situate ? They were on the same gallery, all the 
three. 


T. 


* We have it , — ** Yes.' 

3 U 
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By being in the same gallery, you mean that the doors of the re- 
spective rooms opened into that gallery ? Yes. 

Were there any other rooms of the suite that opened into that gallery ? 
As far as I can recollect, there was no other. 

Do you remember, whether there was any door at the end of the gal- 
lery ? There was a door to go down. 

Do you know whether that door was closed ? I do not recollect. 

Do you remernber/any day during the time you were at Jerusalem, 
seeing Pergami in the bed-room of her royal highness? Yes. 

Where was he in the bed-room of lier royal highness? lie entered 
the room of her royal highness as I was there, and threw himself on the 
bed in a ludicrous way, or jesting way. 

Was her royal highness in the room at the time? Yes. 

Did he remain on the bed ? Not long. 

During the day-time, while you were at Jerusalem, did you see her 
royal liighness and Pergami in the gallery you have described ? 1 

sometimes saw her in the morning in the gallery. 

Was Pergami there ? Yes. 

What were they doing? They spoke together. 

Can you describe wbat you saw them doing there, during the time 
they were at Jerusalem, in the* gallery ? I recollect nothing, but 
seeing them talk together. 

At the time you saw them in tlie gallery, how was her royal highness 
dressed? With her morning cloak. 

Had she any other part of her dress on ? She had the same dress 
on as I have already said that she liad, when she was going to bed. 

You have stated, that Pergami slept in the dining-room on hoard the 
vessel, and that her royal highness slept in her cabin, until they arrived 
at Jaffa ; where did her royal highness sleep afterwards, on board the 
ship ? On the deck. 

Was there any tent on the deck ? Yes. 

Was there any bed under the tent? There were two small beds. 

Did her royal highness sleep in one of those beds? Yes. 

Did you assist in undressing her? No. 

Who did ? I do not know. 

Did any body sleep in the other bed ? Mr. Pergami. 

Did that continue during the whole voyage from Jaffa to Italy? Yes. 

While her royal highness slept in the cabin near the dining-room, 
where did the little Victorine sleep ? I do not know whether she slept 
in the cabin of her royal highness, or in that of the Countess Oldi. 

After her royal highness went to sleep on the deck, who slept in fhc 
cabin which had been before occupied by her royal highness ? The little 
Victenne, and uiy sister, and I, by turns, to take care of the little one. 
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What hecainc of llie bed that had been oeciiiJied by I’evgami in the 
tliiiing'-rooni ? I do not recollect. 

Do yon recollect her royal hij^hncss bathing on board the vessel ? Yes. 

Did she bathe more than once? I nnly recollect her bathing 
twice 

Who went with her? Mr. Pcigami. 

Did they both come up together afterwards, or did Mr. Pergami 
come up first ? Mr. Pergami came to call me on the deck, to go and 
dress her royal highness. 

At the time when you were so called by Pergami to go and dress her 
royal highness, how long had they been together? Nearly three 
quarters of aii hour. 

Who assisted in getting the water for that bath? 1 saw Tlieodore 
Majocchi by the side of the door with a pail of water in his hand. 

Have yon ever seen lier royal highness and Pergami under that tent 
on board the vessel in the day-time? Ves. 

Once, or often ? Often. 

How did her royal highness employ herself on board Use vessel ? She 
worked often for little Victorine. 

Do you remember her ever working for any body else? 1 do not 
recollect. 

(The witness here asked leave to retire^ which was granted*) 

You have mentioned that when her royal highness went down to the 
bath, Pergami came up to desire you to dress her; wlien you went 
down, ill what state did you find her royal highness? She was in 
her own cabin, standing. 

Had she any clothes on ? The same dress that 1 said she had in the 
evening, when I. undressed her. 

That was her bed-gown ? It was her bed-gown. 

Did you assist then in dressing her? Yes. 

You have been ask I how her royal highness employed herself on 
board the vessel ; state how you saw Pergami employed ? He was 
almost the whole day lyiiiir down on his bed. 

When you talk of his being the whole day lying on his bed, what 
bed do YOU mean, after yon left Jaffa ? A little bed which was on 
deck under the tent. 

When you saw him first in the morning, what dress had he on ? He 
hud a kind of Greek gown with wide sleeves. 

Did you ever see him do any thing to amuse her royalj highness ? 
Yes, sometimes. 

Describe it, state what yon mean? Different tricks or jokes; once 

f We have it — “ I only recollect once.” 

3 2 
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I saw him take a cushida and put it under his gown and walk about 
the deck. 

When you say he put this cushion under his gown, do you mean that 
he fHii it in front? Yes. 

Did you observe what her royal highness did ? She laughed. 

Do you remember any shirts being made on board, or any thing about 
any shirts ? As far as 1 can recollect, the Countess Oldi made shirts 
for Mr. Pergami. 

Do you remember the princess doing any thing ? She often was 
at work. 

Did she do or say any thing about those shirts? She said that she 
would make them herself. 

What passed upon that occasion ; state the whole conversation as 
nearly as you can* recollect? Her royal highness said to Pergami 
that she wished to make those shirts herself. 

Did you or any other person in your presence, say any thing to her 
royal highness on the subject? Pergami said he wanted to have some 
shirts made, heV royal higlmcsssaid she would make them herself. 

What did Pergami reply to that? lie smiled only. 

Are those the shirts that were in fact made by the Countess Oldi? 
J do not know whether they are the same shirts, but the Countess Oldi 
made some sliirts on board. 

Did Pergami ever give any thing to you to mend on board the vessel? 
Sometimes ? 

Do you remember any thing passing upon that occasion } I do not 
recollect. 

W^hat was it that he gave you to mend? I cannot recollect at 
at present. 

Where did you land yourself in Italy? Near Terraciiia at Campo 
d’Anza. 

Did you return to the Villa d’Este ? Yes. 

Cpon your return to the Villa d’Estc, or shortly afterwards, was any 
change made in the situation of the bed-room of her royal highness? 
Yes, some time afterwards. 

Before going particularly into that, was there any order conferred 
upon Pergami at Jerusalem? Yes, 

What order? The order which is called the order of St. Sepulchre, 
the order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Was there any other order instituted at Jerusalem ? The order of 
St. Caroline was instituted, but 1 do not recollect exactly whether it 
was at Jerusalem or on board the vessel. 

Was that order, or any situation or rank in that order, conferred 
upon Pergami by her royal highness? Mr. Pergami was to be the 
grand master of this order* 
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Was he in fact appointed grand master of the order ? Ves. 

Did he afterwards wear the decoration of the order? Yes. 

You were staling that after your return to the Villa d’Este a change 
was made in the situation of the bed-room of her royal highness, how 
long was that after your return? Nearly three weeks after, as far as 
I can recollect. 

Do you recollect the new situation of the bed-room of her royal high- 
ness ? Yes. 

Had it an interior communication with the bed-room of Pergami? 
Yes. 

How did her new bed-room communicate with the rest of the house, 
was there any corridor or passage? There was a corridor which 
, communicated with the rest of the house. 

Was there any door at the extremity of that corridor ? Nearly at 
the middle of this corridor there was a door. 

W as that door open or shut at night ? It was shut at night. 

In consequence of this new disposition of the apartments, was any 
alteration made in the wall of the intermediate room ? I saw masons 
at work in order to make an opening in the wall in a room near that of 
her royal highness, for the purpose of opening a door. 

In passing from the bed-room of her royal highness into the bed-room 
occupied by Pergami, did you go through that room, and through that 
opening that had been so made ? Yes. 

Do you remember, upon your return to the Villa d’Estc, whether any 
new table was formed, any dining-tabic for the relations of Pergami ? 
Yes. 

Mr. Broiigliam objected to this mode of putling the ques- 
tion. It was, in effect, putting a leading question, and might 
perhaps be resorted to in a more grave part of the case. The 
Solicitor-general did not ask, “ Do you know so and so, or 
how did you do so and so and he got over the difficulty of 
asking a direct leading question by inquiring, " Did you ever 
say so and so, to A or B The misfortune of this was that 
he could not take his objection until after the question was 
asked, and a certain impression made. 

The Solicitor-general contended, that, so long as he did 
not ask a leading question, he had a right to pursue the line 
of examination that was objected to. He did not mean to say 
that putting the question in that way would not have the effect 
of a leading question ; but, so long as he did not put a lead- 
ing question, he had a right to proceed. 
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Mr. Williams said, her majesty’s counsel were placed in a 
very awkward situation, since they were compelled, over and 
over again, to make objections, even where the questions 
were not important ; but it certainly Nvas a very critical point 
for them to know precisely the line between what might and 
what might not be received in evidence : since, otherwise, 
that which was overlooked on trifling points might be insisted 
on when the matter w as of great moment. 

Who dined at this table? The mother of Mr. Pergaiiii, his sister 
Faustina, his brother Louis, and one of his cousins. 

What was the name of that cousin, do you recollect ? lie was 
called Pergami. 

Did he hold any, and if so, what office? He was accountant 
What situation did Louis Pergami at that time hold ? At our re- 
turn he was made prefect of the palace. 

Was Faustina a married woman ? Yes. 

Where was her husband ? In the house with her. 

You have stated before, that the mother of Pergami was called 
** Nonna,” how was she called after your return from Greece? Donna 
Livia. 

Do you remember the theatre at the Villa d’Este? Yes. 

Did you ever see Louis Pergami act any thing upon that theatre? 
Yes. 

Did you ever see him play any thing upon tliat theatre with her 
royal highness? Yes, he once dressed like an harlequin, and her 
royal highness dressed like Columbine. 

When Pergami first cafme into the service of her royal highness, or 
shortly afterwards, did be wear any ear-rings? Yes. 

Did he continue to wear those ear-rings, or were they afterwards 
changed for others ? He changed them for others. 

What became of the ear-rings he wore at first, that he had so 
changed ? I saw them afterwards in the cars of her royal highness. 

Do you rememlaer whether the little Victorine had any ea.-iin s? 
Yes. 

Did she continue to wear those ear-rings, or were others given to her I 
The y were changed at the Villa d’Estc. 

What was done with the ear-rings .which the little Victorine wore, 
am’i which were changed ? I saw them also afterwards on the ears of 
he r royal liigliness. 

When you saw them afterwards on (he ears of her royal highness, 
w.'iisit at thjB saiQe riw that you saw the ather ear-jjngs worn by her 
royal highness? Yes 
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Were they united together, or separate, or liow ; describe the man- 
ner in which they were worn ? She had two upon each ear, but sepa- 
rate j one of each pair upon each car. 

Describe how they were put into the ear ; were they both put into 
tlje ear separately, or was one put into the ear hung upon the other ? 
They were both in the same opening or hole. 

Do you remember any presents that Pergami at any time re- 
ceived from any person ? Sometimes presents from her royal high- 
ness. 

What kind of presents were they? Some things in gold or dia- 
monds, but which I cannot well describe. 

Do you remember the kind of cap tliat Pergami wore as courier, when 
he first went to Naples? Yes. 

Do you remember seeing any cap of the same shape and form worn 
by any body ? T saw a cap of red silk, of the same make, on the head 
of her royal highness. 

When was that, at what place ? Tt was made at Naples. 

Do you remember any black silk cravat worn by Pergami? He 
generally wore in the morning a black silk cravat. 

Do you remember ever seeing that black silk cravat anywhere else ? 
In her royal highness’s room. 

Have you seen tliat once, or more than once, or several limes ? Se- 
veral times. 

Do you remember observing the slippers of Pergami ? I know 
once he had white slippers. 

Did you ever see those white slippers anywhere? Sometimes in 
her royal higliness’s room, 

A Peer , — What room? lii the sleeping-room, the bed-room. 

Do you ever remember seeing any thing else, any part of the dress of 
Pergami, in the bed-ro. m? I doiiot recollect. 

Do you remember the second night that you slept under tents in 
going to Jerusalem, at Bagosa, seeing any articles of dress in the tent 
under which her royal higliuess slept? I saw something belonging 
to Pergami, but I cannot rccohci t of what description it was. 

When you say you saw something belonging to Pergami, do you mean 
by that, any part of the dress of Pergami or not ? Yes. 

Do you remember the residence of Count Pino? Yes. 

Did her royal highness ever go to pay a visit to Count Pino before she 
went into Greece ? Yes. 

Did you sleep near or far froni the princess at the house of Count 
Pino ? Near the princess. 

Was there any door opening from your room irito the bed-room of her 
royal highness ? Yes. 
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Did Perganii come into your room during that night > When I 
had lain down, I saw Pergami passing through my room. 

When you say you saw him passing through your room, where did he 
go to ? He was going towards the room of her royal highness. 

Was there any light in your room? A little night-lamp. 

Did you see him come out again? T fell asleep, and did not see 
him come out * 

Do you recollect how long, or about how long, that was before you went 
on your voyage to Greece ? It was not very long before, nearly three weeks. 

Do you know the place called La Barona? Yes. 

To whom does it belong? To Mr. Pergami. 

Do you know what it consists of? A house and an estate. 

How do they call the house? Villa Pergami. 

Besides the house wiiich you call Villa Pergami, is there any other 
house upon the domain ? A farmer’s house. 

During the time that you were at the Villa d’Estc the second time, 
after the return from Greece, did her royal highness go to the Villa 
Pergami? Yes. 

Did you accompany her? Yea. ^ 

Do you remember the situation of the bed-rooms of her royal highness 
and Perganii at the Barona ? Yes. 

Describe them ? They were separated by a passage, where there 
was a stair-case going down a small green cabinet, and the bed-room of 
her royal highness was by the side of it. 

Where did that staircase lead to? The staircase led down stairs, 
in order to go out of the house. 

Was there any corridor or passage? Yes, there was a corridor. 

Was there any door in that corridor? Yes. 

Was that door in the corridor shut or open at night ? It was shut 
during the night. 

Could any person, when that door was shut, get into the rooms of 
her royal highness and of Pergami? No, unless they passed by that 
passage up the staircase which 1 have alluded to. 

Must they go down stairs, and then come up for that purpose ? It 
was necessary to go down, and then come up on the other side. 

Did the other doors of the bed-rooms of the suite open into the same 
corridor ? There were four other doors which opened on this corridor. 

Were they on the same side of the door which shut on the corridor, 
or not ? The four doors were in this line, and the door of the cor- 
ridor was in this direction, f describing it) 

When that door upon the corridor was shut, did it shut out the com- 
munication between the princess's room and these four rooms you have 
nescribed ? Yes, when the door was shut. 
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How long did you continue at the Barona at that time ? The first 
time we only remained there two or three days. 

Did you afterwards return there ? \ es. 

How long did you remain there then ? Nearly two months. 

Were Pergami and her royal highness there during the whole of that 
time ? No. 

Where did they go to ? To Germany. 

How long did they remain there before they went to Germany? 
Nearly one month. 

Did you make any observations upon the conduct of her royal high- 
ness and Pergami during that month, how they conducted themselves 
towards each other? I made no particular observation. 

How did they address each other ? The princess often said “ thou” 
(toi), to Mr. Pergami, and Mr. Pergami addressing the princess, merely 
said “ Princess.” 

Do you know what the French mean by tutoye ?” Yes. 

What do they mean ? To use the second person in the singular to 
each other. 

You say, that Pergami addressed her by th*' name of princess, how 
did the other persons in the suite address her? When she W'as ad- 
dressed, she was commonly called, “ Your royal highness.” 

Did you observe, while you w'ere at the Barona, Pergami doing any 
thing to her royal highness ? I do not recollect. 

Do you recollect any balls at the Barona? Yes. 

Who attended those balls? People of a low condition. 

Did you ever hear her royal highness and Pergami speak about the 
conduct of the persons at the balls? Yes. 

Did you yourself make any observations upon the conduct of the per- 
sons at the balls? Yes. 

State what you saw of the conduct of the persons at the ball, which 
\yas also seen in the presence of her royal highness? In the presence 
of her royal highness I saw nothing particular. 

Did you ever hear Pergami tell h^r royal highness any thing as to the 
conduct of any of the parties ? Yes, once. 

What was it? Mr. Pergami related a Ihstory or story which had 
happciied in the house *• 

During the time that you were residing at the Barona did you go (o 
Turin ? Yes. 

How long did you remair at Turin ? Some days. 

Ill the course of your former .examination you stated a journey ta 
t^eniec ; was that before you went into Greece ? We were, twice at 

• The evidence here became of so gross a nature, that, not being 
completed, it was ordered to be struck out. 
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Venice ; the first time before we went to Greece, and a second time 
before we went to Germany. 

When you were first at Venice, at what inn were you ? As far I 
recollect, it was at the Grande Bretagne. 

Did you continue to reside in the hotel la Grande Bretagne, or did 
her royal highness remove to another house ? She removed to another 
house near the inn. 

How long had she continued, as nearly as you can recollect, at the 
hotel la Grande Bretagne before she went to the other house ? * I 

beheve it was only two days. 

You mentioned that Mr. William Burrell and Dr. Holland were on 
that journey to Venice when the princess removed from the hotel la 
Grande Bretagne to a private house; did Dr. Holland and Mr. Burrell 
remain at the inn, or did they go to the private house ? At far as I 
can recollect. Dr. Holland and Mr. Burrell remained at the inn. 

You mentioned that while you were residing at the Barona you look 
a journey into the Tyrol; to what place did you first go? Do you 
mean, to remain there. 

Did you take a journey into the Tyrol and into Germany? Yes. 
Do you remember arriving at a place called Scharnitz ? Yes. 

Do you remember when you were at Scharnitz, Pergami being sent to 
any place about passports ? I recollect Pergami went to Inspruck in 
order to obtain passports. 

Do you recollect at what time of the day it was that Pergami set out 
to go from Scharnitz to Inspruck ? I do not precisely recollect, but I 
believe it was in the morning. 

Do you recollect the room that her royal highness slept in, and what 
arrangement was made for sleeping that night at Scharnitz ? Yes. 

Who went to bed in that room besides her royal highness ; did any 
body ? Myself 

At what time did you go to bed ? Nearly ten o'clock. 

At what time did her royal highness go to bed ? At the same hour. 
In the same room ? In the same room. 

Did Pergami return from Inspruck that night ? Yes. 

As well as you can recollect how long after you were in bed ? 1 do 

not recollect precisely, because I had already fallen asleep. 

Did you sleep in the same bed with the princess^ or in another bed I 
In a small bed which was laid on the floor. 

Upon the arrival of Pergami, did you receive any orders from her 
royal highness ; did she tell you what you were to do? Her royal 
highness told me that 1 might take my bed and go. 

Had you seen Pergami before those directions were given you? Ye^ 

1 MW Mr. Pergami the moment those orders were given to me. 
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Where did you see him ? In the room of her royal highness. 

In the bed-room? In the bed-room. 

Did you in consequence of those orders go away for that night ? I 
left the room the same moment. 

When you went away, did you leave Pergami in the room, or was he 
gone ? I cannot exactly say whether Mr. Pergami was still in the 
room when I left it, but I think he was. 

If you cannot tell with perfect accuracy, can you tell about how long 
it was after you had been in bed when Pergami arrived ; was it one, 
two, or three hours, or how long ? It was nearly two hours, or two 
hours and a half. 

Do you remember going with her royal highness to Carlsruhe? Yes. 

Do you remember the disposition of the rooms of her royal highness 
and Pergami at Carlsruhe? Yes. 

State how it was ? They were separated by the eating-room. 

Who made the princess’s bed ? I do not know whether it was my 
sister or some other person. 

Wliose business was it to make the bed of Pergami? 1 do not 
know whether it was a servant, but 1 know there was a woman in the 
inn whose business it was to make the beds all over the inn. 

While you were upon your visit at Carlsruhe, did you goto the baths 
of Baden? Yes. 

Did her royal highness sleep there one night?- Yes. 

Do you remember the situation of her bed-room with reference to 
Pergami’s ? No, 1 do not recollect. 

Do you remember, at any time before you went to bed, going into 
the princess’s room at the baths of Baden ? Yes. 

Was there any sofa in that room ? I do not know whether that 
was a sofa, or some chairs near each other, but it rather appeared to 
me it was a sofa. 

When you went into the bed- room of the princess in the evening, 
did you see the princess there? Yes. 

Was she alone, or was atiy person with her? It was Mr. Per- 
gami; it was not very late; it was in the twilight, between ;,day and 
night. 

Was the princess standing or sitting ? She was sitting. 

Where w'as Pergami ? Sitting by the side of her. 

Did you observe the hand or the arm of Pergami, where it was ? 
Pergami’s arm was passed round behind her royal highness. 

When you say behind her royal highness, describe particularly what 
you mean — behind what part ? It was passed behind her waist. 

Where did the hand come ? The hand came out round her waist 
on the other side. 
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How washer royal highness sitting ; where was her head? Her 
head was leaning against Pergami’s arm. 

Did you go from Baden to Vienna ? Yes. 

How long did you stay at Vienna ? Three or four days. 

Do you know whether her royal highness went to court at Vienna? 
No. 

"What do you mean by ** no;'* that you do not know, or that she did 
not go to court ? I mean, that she did not go to court. 

Did you go from Vienna to Trieste ? Yes. 

How did her royal highness travel upon that journey from Vienna to 
Trieste, in what kind of carriage? In a small, very low open carriage. 

Who travelled with her in that carriage ? Mr. Pergami. 

Did any body else travel with her? No one but Mr. Pergami, I 
saw no one else. 

Did she go at the same time with her suite, or did they follow her 
after an interval? Her royal highness arrived at Trieste before 
her suite. 

Did you go on from Trieste to Milan ? Yes. 

And to the Barona ? Yes. 

Did her royal highness travel in the same way ? I believe her 
royal highness was in the same carriage, because she was always 
before us. 

After your return to the Barona the second time, where did Pergami’s 
mother dine ? At her royal highucss's fable. 

Where did Louis Pergami dine? As far as I can recollect, also at 
lier royal highness’s table. 

Did you afterwards go from the Barona to Rome ? Yes. 

Did you pass by Rimini ? Yes. 

Did you stop at Rimini ? Yes, one night or two; I do not know which. 

Was her royal liighncss well, or indisposed, at Rimini? She was 
indisposed. 

Did you attend her, or who did attend her ? I attended h‘^r a part 
of the evening. 

Do you know who attended her the other time? The rcmaindci 
of the evening, I do not recollect. 

Was she indisposed upon the road before she came to Rimini? Yes. 

At what place ? At a small village, the name of which I do not know. 

Did you attend her? No. 

Who remained witii her? The Countess Oldi and Pergami alighted 
“ from the carriage, and I remained in another carriage. 

How long did her royal highness remain in that place? Nearly 
one Jioiir. 

Did you go into the room at all ? Not at all. 
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When you arrived at Rome^ where did you first reside ? At an inn. 

What inn was it? The inn the Europa. 

Did you afterwards go to a house called Ruffinelli ? Yes. 

Do you know the relative situations of the bed-rooms of her royal 
highness and Perganii at Ruffinelli? Yes. 

Describe them; did they communicate with each other? They 
were near each other, and they communicated internally one with 
another. 

Do you remember ever having seen Pergami in his bed there ? Once. 

Where was the princess ? I do not know. 

Was he confined to his bed by illness ? Yes. 

How long did that continue ? A few days. 

Did you ever see her royal highness go into or come out of the room 
during that time? Yes. 

Once or more than once ? More than once. 

Where did you go to from Ruffinelli? To the Villa Brandi near 
Rome. 

During any part of this journey to Rome, did you travel in the same 
carriage with her royal higliness? Yes. 

Who was in the carriage besides her royal highness and you? Mr. 
Pergami. 

How did you sit, in what way ? Mr. Pergami sat between ns. 

Did you take any notice of his arms or hands, how they were ? I 
do not recollect. 

Do you recollect any thing particular that passed in the carriage be- 
tween Perganii and her royal highness ? I recollect nothing par- 
ticular. 

Do you remember at the Villa Brandi any bust behig taken of her 
royal liigliness, any sculpture ? Yes. 

By whose order was iliat? I do not know. 

Was a bust taken of any body else? That of Mr. Pergami. 

Did you see her royal liighness and Pergami sit for those busts ? Yes. 

Do you know where they were afterwards placed? No, 

Was this at the Villa Brandi, or before you got to the Villa Brandi, 
or afterwards ? At tlie Villa Brandi. 

Do you know at the Villa Brandi what was the situation of the bed- 
rooms of lier royal highness and of Pergami? Yes. 

Describe how they were ? Pergami’s room was situated in an open 
gallery, and the entrance into her royal highness's apartment was in the 
same gallery. 

How far from each other? About fifteen paces. 

Did you ever see her royal highness in the evening come out of her 
bed-room, after )ou had undressed her? 1 do not recollect. 
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In what room did her royal highness dress and make her toilet ? In 
her bed>room. 

Do you remember ever seeing Pergami present upon those occasions? 
Yes, I saw him sometimes. 

Do you remember some persons coming to dinner before her royal 
highness was dressed one day? Yes. 

Which room did they go into? Into the first room. 

Where was Perg«imi at that time ? In her royal highness's bed-room* 
Were you there also? Yes. 

Did her royal highness change her dress before she went to tlie com- 
pany? Yes. 

Did she change it entirely? I do not recollect. 

Where was Pergami during the time when she was changing her 
dress ? Part of the time he was in the room. 

How long did you continue at the Villa Brandi ? Nearly two months. 
Where did you go to from the Villa Brandi? To Sinigaglia and 
Pesaro, 

What was the name of the first house you went to at Pesaro? The 
Villa Caprili. 

Ilotv long did you continue at the Villa Caprili ? I only remained 
there two months, or nearly. 

Do you know the situation of the room of her royal highness at the 
Villa Caprili? Yes. 

Describe it? Her royal highness had three rooms, which led into a 
dining-room. 

Where were the rooms of her suite ? Do you mean of the gentlemen. 
State those of the gentlemen first ? They were in a separate wing 
pf the house. 

How did that wing communicate with the body of the house ? By 
means of two arches which were erected. 

Did her royal highness iiave any conversation with you about those 
rooms, and about the apartments of the suite ? I do not recollect. 

How did the persons who were in that wing, after her royal highness 
came there, get into the body of the house? They had a staircase 
which went down into a court, and they went across a court or yard 
in erder to enter the house. 

Where was the bed-room of Pergami ? It was a room near that of 
tier royal highness. 

Was there any communication between them ? Yes . 

Had her royal highness a small cabinet below ? Yes. 

Was there any sofa in that cabinet below? Yes. 

Did yon ever see Pergami in that cabinet upon the sofa ? Yes. 
Hare you crer seen him there when the princess was there ? Yc»» 
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State how Pergami was sittings or in what position he was upon the 
sofa f He was lying down on the sofa. 

Where was the princess, and what was she doing ? She was sitting 
on the edge of the sofa. 

What was she doing? Ido not recollect what she was doing, I 
recollect she was silting on the edge of the sofa. 

Did* you ever see her royal highness in pantaloons ? Yes. ^ 

Where ? At Pesaro. 

At the villa Caprili? Yes. 

Was Pergami present at the time. I saw him once. 

Can you tell us what he said, or whether he said anything; what 
passed between them? Pergami said to her royal highness, that 
she looked better so. 

Give the phrase he made use of, as far as you recollect it? Per- 
gami turned round her royal highness, looking at her, and said, ^^How 
pretty you are, 1 like you much better so.” 

Did you observe the bed of her royal highness at the villa Caprili ? 
I made no observation. 

Was it a small bed for one person, or a large bed for two ? It was 
a large bed. 

At the time when you describe her royal highness as being in panta- 
loonS) what was the state of her neck and her breast? Uncovered ; 
she was at her toilet, and was dressing herself. 

How far is the Villa Caprili from Pesaro, from the town ? Two 
or three miles. 

Do you remember, upon any occasion, Pergami gomg from the Villa 
Caprili to go to Pesaro ? Yes, sometimes. 

State what passed between tier royal highness and Pergami ? The 
same tilings that 1 said had passed at Messina. 

Describe it? They took each other by the hand, and the princess 
said, “Adieu, mon cceur, monanii;” and Pergami said, “ Au revoir, 
princesse,”^till we meet again, princess. 

Did you observe Pergami do any thing more ? I do not recollect 
that 1 observed any thing else ? 

Was there a chest of money at Pesaro? Yes. 

Do you know who had the key of that ? 1 do not recollect. 

Did you ever see Pergami with the key ? Yes. 

At the time when her royal highness resided at Naples, had she any 
chaplain as forming part of tier suite ? Prayers were said in her house 
every Sunday. 

Was it so at the Villa Villani, and the Villa d*£ste, and the Baronaf 
No. 

Did you ever see it after you left Naples? Yea, 
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Up to wliat time ? While we were at Genoa. 

Did you see it at all after you quitted Genoa? I never saw it again. 

Did you ever see her royal highness go to churches with Pergami ? Yes. 

State what she did ? 1 saw her once fall upon lier knees by the side 

of Pergami. 

Did you ever hear her say any thing about the father of Pergami ? 
About Mr. Pergaiiii’s father, in what manner? 

Do you remember her saying any thing about any masses? Yes? 

State what that was ? Her royal highness told me, that she intended 
to have masses said for the soul of the father of Mr. Pergami. 

At the time when you were first at the Villa d’Este, was her royal 
highness visited by the nobility of that neighbourhood ? Sometimes. 

How was it at the Villa Villani, before you went to the Villa d’Este ? 
They visited her royal highness sometimes also. 

Did that continue up to the time when her royal highness quitted 
the Villa d’Este ? Some persons continued to visit her, and some did 
not. 

Did her royal highness ever say any thing to you about the Cassiiio at 
Milan? Yes. 

What was it ? Her royal highness said it had been put to the vote, 
whether she should be admitted at the Cassino at Milan, or into the 
Cassino at Milan. 

What further did she say ? She said that it had been negatived. 

Do you remember in the garden at the Villa d’Este a chair upon 
wheels? Yes. 

Have you seen Pergami and her royal highness ever do any thing 
with that chair? 1 have seen them play with this chair, and push it 
forward. 

Who was in the chair? I do not recollect. 

Did you ever see her royal highness and Pergami in the kitchen at the 
Villa d’Este ? I saw them twice. 

What did you see them do there ? They were standing in the 
kitchen. 

Wasany thing to eat there? There was something to eat, but I 
did not see them eat. 

When you first arrived at Naples, the morning after you describe her 
royal highness to have gone to the opera, wdiat time in the morning 
did you dress her royal highness? Ido not precisely recollect ; I 
believe it was between ten and eleven o’clock. < 

After you had dressed her royal highness did you leave her any 
where ? I remained in her room. 

Do you know where her royal highness went to ? Into a small rooif 
where the re was a cinmney. 
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Is that the small cabinet which you before describee] ? s. 

How long did her royal highness remain in that cabinet ? I do not 

precisely recollect. 

(.'an you state about what time? An hour, or an hour and a half. 

During tliat time did you see Pergatui any where ? No. 

Was the door of the cabinet open or closed ? It was closed. 

Do you know whether the outer door of the bed-room in which Per- 
gami slept was open or closed ? When I passed by the door 1 always 
saw it shut. 

The Solicitor- general said, these were all the questions 
he had to ask the witness. 

The Earl of Liverpool hoped the counsel at the bar, con- 
sidering the great length of the examination, would have no 
objection to postpone the cross-examination till to-inorrow. 
This he thought absolutely necessary, from the state in which 
the witness must be, as well as the interpreter, and even 
their lordships, after so long and unremitted an examination. 

Mr. Brougham was about to jqieak, but was stopped by 
loud cries of Order, order.'* 

The Lord-Chancellor thought that the queen’s Attorney- 
general would not object to such a course, as he had com- 
plained on a former occasion of the great grievance of a 
cross-examination being interrupted. If the suggestion of 
his noble friend were not adopted, that grievance would 
unavoidably occur again in this instance ; for it was clear, 
that if the rross-examiiiation were begun, it could not be 
iinished to-day. 

Mr. Brougham said, he should certainly prefer the adjourn- 
ment of the cross-examination till to-morrow ; because, 
though that was a highly inconvenient course, he thought it 
would be still more dangerous to break off in the middle of 
the cross-examination. The house then adjourned at twenty 
minutes before four o’clock. 

The queen’s counsel have generally left the House of 
Peers so privately, that they have not been observed by the 
immense concourse of spectators. Yesterday, however, and 
o-day, Messrs. Brougham, Denman, and Lushington, were 
ecognised, and leceiv^d with unbounded acclamation . 
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FOURTEENTH BAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

The House was called over about ten o’clock. 

Counsel were called in. 

'J’hen Louisa Deimnt, the thirteenth witness^ was again 
called in, and cross-examined, as follows, by Mr. Williams, 
through the interpretation of Mr. Pinario. 

You are understood to have stated, that you have been in Knglaud 
thirteen months? Yes. 

Have you been out of England during those thirteen months? No. 

You are understood to have stated, that you do not understand English? 
1 understand English a little, but I cannot speak it with ease. 

" Have you had any lessons in English ? Yes. 

riow long have you taken lessons in English ? Four or five inontiis 
nearly ; I do not recollect exactly. 

Was that up to the present time, or some time back? I have been 
these two last months without taking any lessons. 

Have you not spoken English at all ? Sometimes. 

Did you understand the questions that were put to you yesterday, 
before they were translated? Yes, I can understand English better 
than I can speak it, because I cannot speak to make myself understood 
easily. 

Though you could not explain yourself, you understood the questions 
without explanation? I did not understand them all; but 1 under- 
stood one which Mr. Solicitor-general put to me yesterday. 

Do yon mean to represent, that of the numerous questions which were 
put by Mr. Solicitor-general, you understood only one before they were 
translated ? I understood some of them, but not all ; besides 1 did not 
understand so perfectly as to be able to answer. 

But you did understand most of the questions ? 

It was objected, that the witness had not said she under- 
stood most of the questions. 

Had you understood most of the questions, aye or no? 1 understood 
some of them. 

Did you understand the greater number or not? I understood some 
of those which were the shortest, some of them. 

Since you have been in England, have you always borne the same name, 
Louisa Demont ? No, 1 have had another name. 

Be so good as to state what that other name is ? 1 took the name 

of the place where I was born, Colombier. 

Did you take a title as well ; were you called Countess Colombier? N»» 
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Nor r\er,Ao ralh'd, were you ? 1 tvas called bo but once. 

By once, do you mean one time? 1 mean by only one persqn. 

By once, you menu one person do you? 1 only recollect one per- 
bon that called me countess. 

W as ihat frcijnenlly ? I only heard it once. 

Where were you living at that time when the person called you 
1 omilcss ? til I'rith-street. 

- rrilh-streel, Soho-s(piare ? Yes. 

Bi‘tbr»!that lime you had lived in Oxferd-sfreel, had not you? Yes. 

How long did you live there? About three iiionths, as far as I can 
i ccollcrt ; I do not know precisely. 

Dining the time that you lived there, nobody called you countess, did 
tlicy ? I do not recollect that any body called me countess; I do not 
recollect it at all. 

Will you swi ar that they did not? I will not swear to it, but I 
cannot recollect that any body called me eountess. 

\\ ill yon swear yon did not pass in the house by the titk', of countess? 
[t was Mv. Krouse who placed me in that house: I do not know by 
what title he annoniu'ed me, or described me. 

Do you mean to swear you were not called, not behind your back, 
but in your presouco,, by the title of countess, while yon were living in 
Oxford-street ? 1 will not swear it, but I do not recollect it. 

Was it not something new to you to be called a countess? 1 do not 
ie(’ollect that 1 was so called there ; 1 recollect my being called so in 
I'rith-street, but not in Oxford-street, or elsewhere. 

W as not it something new to you to be called a countess ? 1 was 

not called countess. 

1'lieii you will swear, that in that street of which you have been 
speaking, Oxibrd-sirect, you were not called countess in your presence — 
to your face? I wid not swear it, but I do not recollect it. 

What name did you pass by before; how were you called before you 
went to Oxford-street? Colombier. 

How long have you been called Colombier ? Since I have arrived 
in Dngland, beginning at Dov» f. 

Have you not answered, when in Oxford-street, to the title of Coun- 
tess Colombier to a person or persons addressing you ? I do not rt'- 
collect that. 

Will you swear you did not? I cannot swear it, but I cannot re- 
collect it. 

As you say, you cannot recollect whether you were called connlcss 
there, or not: was it not a matter of some novelty to you to be called 
countess at all? 1 never was called countess except this one time, Ihat 
1 icc<>llccl, in I'fith street. i 
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You are understooil lo have stated yesterday, or the day before, that 
you aceompaiiied the princess to Naples ? ' Yes. 

Do you now recollect, whether the princess went to the opera the 
first or the second night of being at Naples? The second night after 
her arrival at Naples, the princess told me that slic was going to the 
opera. 

Then it was the second night? It was the second night. 

You are understood to have stated, that there were two beds in the 
apartment of the princess at Naples, a larger and a smaller bed ? Vcs. 

The smaller bed you are understood to say was the travelling bed of 
the princess, was that so or not? As far as I recollei I, it was the tra- 
velling bed of her royal highness. 

If you are rightly understood, you have said, that upon the morning 
after the priiiecss w as at the opera, you perceived that the larger bed 
bad the appearance as if two persons had slept in it, was that so ? I 
said that the bed looked as if two persons bad slept in it. 

Wh at did you mean by saying in a previous part of your examination, 
that yon had observed the large bed, that it had been o<‘cupieil, but that 
you could speak no more about it. 

The counsel were informed, that they hud a right to repeat 
V. hat the witness had said, and then to ask the witness to it ; 
but that if any doubt arose, whether they were correct in 
stating that the witness had said so ami so, the only way or 
disposing of that doubt was lo turn back to the evidence o. 
the witness, and to read that which she had stated. 

When you were first examined upon the subject, and when yon 
were desired to describe more particularly, did you not state you could 
not well recollect whether two persons had slept in it? 

Then the following extracts were read from the iniiuiles 
(vide page 483 

“ Did you observe the larger bed, what appearance that had > I did. 

What observation did you make upon the large bed? 1 observed 
it had been occupied. 

“ Can you inform their lordships more particularly of the state of it? 
1 cannot. 

Was it much, or a little deranged or tumbled ? Not much. 

(Vide Page 484.) 

** You have stated what was the condition of the small travelling bed 
on the second night after the princess’s arrival at Naples ; what was the 
slate of that bed on the subsequent nights during her residence at Na- 
ples ? 1 made no observation upon it afterwards. 
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** State what was the appearance, on the second night, of the great 
bed, whether it had tiie appearance of one person having slept in it or 
more ? More than one person/' 

Mr, Williams , — Wlien you were asked two or three questions before, 
and then to describe more particularly the appearances of the bed^ did 
you not understand that to apply to persons sleeping in it? I under- 
stood that I was asked to say in what condition the bed was, whether it 
was much deranged. 

Did you not understand that you were to describe particularly to their 
lordships what the derangement was? I did not understand I was to 
explain it particularly, but 1 could explain particularly at present. 

You gave some account of liow some of the family slept at Naples ; 
state the ditferent rooms in which they slept ; do yon know where Iliero- 
nimns slept at Naples? Tiic door of llieronirnus s room was in the 
same corridor in which was the door of her royal highness’s room, as I 
have already stated. 

Had Sir William Gell and Mr. Keppel Craven their servants sleeping 
in the house at Naples at that time? 1 saw their servants in the day- 
time, but I do not know whether they slept in the same house. 

lioih Sir William Gell and Mr. Keppel Craven had however men- 
servants at that time ? Each of them had one servant. 

A man-servant? Yes. 

You mean to say, that you do not at all know where those servants 
of Sir William Gell and Mr. Keppel Craven slept at Naples, at the time 
at which you have been speaking? I do not know where the rooms 
were in which they slept, 1 never heard it mentioned. 

You do not know where either of the servants of Sir William Gell or 
Mr. Keppel Craven slept any one night during your stay at Naples? 
J will not swear it, but 1 do not at all recollect it. 

Do you mean to swear that you do not recollect where Mr. Craven’s 
servant slept any one night during your stay at Naples? At this mo- 
ment 1 do not recollect it at all. 

That you will swear ? At this moment I do not recollect it at all. 

Where did you sleep yourself at Naples? In a little apartment 
above, above her royal highness’s. 

Did you sleep alone in that room ? We had two rooms, in the one 
of them I slept, and iu the other Annette Preising, during the time that 
she remained in the house. 

Did you sleep alone in that room? I slept alone in that room. 

Every night ? Every nL;ht. 

That you will now swear? That 1 slept in my room alone? Yes 
J slept every night in my room alone. 

The whole night? The whole night in my room. 
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Alone ? Alone. 

Every night, ami the whole of the night alone? I slept ail alone 
in my room. 

Are yon umlcrstootl rightly, when you are taken to have said, that 
one night you saw rcrganii coining out of his own room in a state of 
undress at Naples ? Yes. 

That was at Naples ? At Naples. 

How soon after your arrival at Naples was it, as well as yon ran re- 
collect? It is iini)OssibIo for me to say; J do not rrrolhet it. 

State it as nearly as you ran rec’ollect? I raiinot say precisely, we 
have been a long time at Naples, I cannot exactly say now. 

State within a few nights, not tying yourself down to the pre< ise night? 
We were four months at Naples, i cannot recollect at wlial pt i iod it nia\ 
have been precisely. 

It is not required by the question that yon should speak precisely, or 
within a week, but state the time as nearly as you can ? 1 cannot re- 

collect, we were four months at Naples, whclhcr it was one wea k 
sooner or one week later. 

W as it about a mouth after, do you think? I c.ninol lerolleci 
whether it was one month or two. 

Or three? I again say 1 cannot recollect ; it is so long since Ihis 
has taken place, that 1 cannot fix the time. 

Wci« it towards the beginning, the middle, or the latlcr end of her 
royal highness’s residence (here? I do not rccollc’ct. 

You have no memory at all about it, whether it w:is towards fhc be- 
ginning, the middle, or the end of the residence, and have no notion of 
the time ? I do not recollect at what period it was. 

'Flien you are to be taken to say, that it was one night at soim^ time or 
other at Naples ? Y cs. 

You were not twice at Naples with the primxss, were you? We 
were once at Naples, and once in tlie Gulf of Naples, but we did not 
land. 

You resided in the town only once? Yes. 

Then you arc understood to say that this one night yon saw Pergarni 
coming out of his room undressed ? Yes. 

Where were you standing, or in what position weia; you when you 
saw hinf) first upon tlial occasion ? 1 was slandiiig at the door which 

came out of the room of her royal liiglmess. 

You spoke of a corridor or passage leading between Pergami’s room 
and the princess’s. Yes. 

The question refers to that same corridor or passage to which fhc last 
question alluded ? 1 was standing at the door which came u{>on this 

corridor, from the room of her royal highness. 
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Pergami’s room, if you wero iinf]oi'.stoo(i rightly, was at the other end 
of that corridor from the princess’s room ? Not quite at the bottorh. 

Nearly at the other end of that passage ? Jt was rather nearer to 
the end of the passage than on this side. 

Was there not a staircase between the princess’s door and Perganii’s 
room-door by which you went usually to your own apartment?^ In 
this position (describing it) was the door of her royal highness ; here 
there was another door leading into a cabinet, in which there was ano- 
ther door leading to a corridor, through which I went to the staircase 
which led to my apartment. 

Had yon a light upon that occasion, or had Perganu a light, or 
neither of you one? Pergami had a candle in his liand. 

Had you any ? No, because I was on the point of going. 

(Joing where? To go out; I was still speaking to her royal hijy* 
ness ; 1 was at her door. 

When you say ** going,” where were you going ? I was waiting for 
her royal highness to give me leave to go, as she did every night. 

What did you mean, when you said a minute ago, “ I was going?'* 
Because her royal highness was undressed, and I was expecting every 
moment permission from her to go. 

To go where ? To withdraw to my own room. 

Without a light? 1 had no light. 

Did you, in point of fact, escape through the apartment of her royal 
highness? I was there, and I escaped tJiroiigh this door; 1 only tra- 
versed this part of the passage (pointing out the ' r sitnat ions,) 

Are you speaking of that part of the passage between the princess’s 
room and Pergami’s? Yes, the interior passage. 

When you traversed that part of the passage, in order to make your 
escape, as you state, had you not to go towards Pergami in the interior 
passage? I was here, and 1 escaped through lliisdoor, and Mr. Per- 
gami’s door was here (pointing them out.) 

When you made your escape from the place where yon were standing, 
at the door of the princes , had you not to go nearer to where Pergiuni 
himself was? 

Mr, Garstoii. — She says, I made some steps/* and then 
she turns off to point it out ; I made some steps in the cor- 
ridor to go to the door that led out.” 

Were not those steps nearer to Perganii’s door, and to where Pergami 
was? 

The witness was directed by their lordships to give her an- 
swer in woids, and not by signs, which could not be seen by 
some of their lordslups. 
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When you made your escape, as you have several times described, by 
means of the door, did you not get nearer to Pergami in so doing Yes. 

Did Pergami come forward, or did he run back into the room, or 
what ? [ saw Mr. Pergami over against me, coming towards me. 

Then lie kept coming nearer to you to meet you ? 1 did not see lliat, 

because 1 went out precipitately. 

Then how do you know that he came towards you ? Because I 
saw him coming in a direction towards me. 

Had not the king of Naples lent a palace or a house to the princess? 
Yes. 

The question refers to that night when yon describe that the priiuTss 
acted the part of the Genius of History ? Yes. 

Were not the king and queen of Naples there? I saw the king of 
Naples in the room, but not the queen. 1 heard she was indisposed, and 
obliged to leave the room at an e;irly hour. 

Were there not ladies also of the Neapolitan court upon that occasion ? 
I saw several ladies in the room, but 1 did not know whence they wore 
from. 

Were there not also, of the NeapoliUn court, a considerable number 
of the nobility and gentry ? 1 saw a great number of gentlemen and 

ladies in the room. 

Did not two other ladies sustain characters at the time when the queen 
appeared as the Genius of History ? When her royal highness went 
down first in that character 1 did not go down, but I remained above 
ill the ante<chambcr. 

Then you yourself did not see the representation of the piece, what- 
ever it was, that was got up ? 1 was not present during the repre- 

sentation of that piece. 

Did yon see any other lady dressed up as reprcsiMitiug Victory? 1 
do not recollect seeing any other lady ; I h ire wore several costumes, 
but I do not recollect further. 

MrXiarslon . — She now adds, I saw many costumes, but 

I do not recollect seeing one of victory.” 

Were not those costumes, by whomsoever worn, used upon that oc- 
casion on which the princess appeared as the Genius of History ? 1 
difterent costumes during the same evening. 

Did you see one representing l*'ame upon that occasion ? I do not 
recollect; 1 saw several costumes, but 1 made no observation about it. 

However that may be, when the princess was dressed up in the cha- 
racter of the Genius of History, did she not go into that room in which 
the Neapolitan persons, male and female, were? 1 only saw the 
princess go dow n, but 1 saw no further ; I oiii\ saw her ou the top o* 
the staircase which she was going to descend. 
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Wii8 ttiat towards Uuj loom iii wliich the Neapolitan nobility and gen- 
try were assembled? Yes. 

Have you any doubt whatever that the priiM ( .ss di<! go upon ili.it oe- 
casion to appear before tint assembly? 1 believed that the priuetss 
was going to appear amongst them. 

When the i»riue(\vs was dresscil as a Tiok, were not oilier persoiis 
dressed in that manner, so as to form a group? J only saw the 
princess in licr apartiiKMit; I did not go into the room; I only entered 
the ball-room towards the end of the hall. 

Did you see Hicronimus? I did not see Hicronimus. 

Sieard? I saw neither llieronimns nor Sieard. 

Nor any other of lh(i suite of the princess, did you ? 1 saw no one 

of the Princess’s suite, except towards morning, when I went into the 
ball-room towards the end of the hall. 

Before the ball began, did you not see some of the printr.‘s’s suite 
dressed as Turkish pea.sants, or as Turks of some deseription or other? 
1 do not remember that I saw any body. 

Did not tin* princess travel on liorseliack in the journey by land to 
Jerusalem? Yes, that is to say, as far as I recollect, it was an ass. 

Did not you travel in some kind of carriage? Vts. 

With the (’ountess OJdi? Yes. 

Did not you travel after tlic princess ? Sometimes we were before, 
sometimes aite.r. 

Did you nut, duiiiig that journey, attend upon the ('’ountess Oldi? 
J (lid not wait upon the Counte.s.s Oldi. 

Did you not continue to be with her, whetner waiting upon her or 
not? I always was in tliesanie palaiuiuiu with her. 

Did not your sister attend upon the princess tliat journey ? ^ly 
sister was always on horseback near the prim'css. 

That is, th(i princi\ss and your sister travelKd on horseback, and you 
and the Counte.ss Old. :n a carriage, tliroughuut the whole of that jour- 
ney ? Y(s. 

Was not your sister, d'.ring that journey, constantly near the princess? 
When we stopped I sometimes was aupris de (near) her royal highness. 

Upon that journey, did yon (vail upon the princess? Yes. 

Did not your sister? Yes. 

During that journey, did not the princess rest by day and travel in tiie 
night? She rested during the day. 

And travelled during the night? Yes. 

\ oil havt' described stoi»piii;v at Aum? Yes. 

Or you or do you not tin an to say, that you undressed the p; iiues:.s 
at Amn? 1 recollect I was under the tent of the princes.*^, but 1 do 
not rccoMect whether I un(irrsspd her or not. 

T. Z 
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Do you mean to say, that the princess was undressed under the tout 
at Aum? When I loft the princess she was in a white pettiroat. 

Do you mean to say, that the princess was undressed at Aum ? She 
had pulled off her upper hahiliments. 

Do you mean by that, the dress in whitdi she had been riding, tra- 
velling? Yes, a gown or robe, which was open. 

Do you mean more than the outer garment, of whatever description ? 
1 do not recollect if it was any thing more. 

Then her dress rcinained as it had done all the night in which she 
was travelling, except that exterior dress of whatever descriplioii ? 

The question was proposed and the answ er returned through 
Mr. Garston. 

Her royal highness was in a white gown or petticoat jnpe) alone 

Was the princess’s dress in any other way altered, except by having 
the exterior habiliment taken off? 

Through Mr. Pinario . — I do not recollect. 

When that exterior habiliment was taken olT, did not tbe princess put 
on a night-gown, or a l)ed-gowii, or something of that description in 
order to repose on the sofa? When 1 left her royal highmss she was 
in a white petlicoat, 1 do not know what she did after 1 had left her. 

Did she stop upon the journey to Jerusalem another night ? V’es. 

Did you attend her upon that occasion the eecond time? I helped 
her royal highness to dress. 

Upon that second occasion, when the princess slopped from travel- 
ling, do you mean to say that she undressed ? 1 did not see her 

royal highness when we arrived, I only saw her when she arose in tiie 
evening. 

Upon tliat occasion, when you did see her in the evening, >\assiie 
dressed or undressed ? When 1 entered her room she was droscil in 
that white petticoat that 1 have already said. 

Mr, Garston , — She now speaks of the word robe/' iii- 
fctead of jiipe /' she now says, I must be mistaken, for it 
was ll\e same jupe of which I spoke before. 

When the priiice.ss was about to start, had she more to do to her 
dress than to pul on the exterior habibment of which you have made 
mention before ? 1 do not ^hiiik she had any thing else to put on. 

You have described that yon look ship it Tunis when you were going 
to Jerusalem? That we took ship at Tunis; we went on in the same 
vessel in which we had come. 

Y'oii went on from J'unis? Yes. 

The crew consisted of about two or tliree-and-tweiity people, all to- 
gether, <lid they not ? 1 believe it di<l, thereabouts. 
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Then there were, besides the crew, ten or a dozen people in tlie suite 
of the princess, were there not? 1 believe nearly so. 

Do you remember taking on board at Tunis a harper ? Yes. 

A Jew ? Yes. 

Upon that occasion we have been told the cabin of the vessel, the 
extrenie of it, was occupied by the princess and Countess Oldi? There 
were two cabins, one for I lie priiu ess and one for the Countess Oldi. 

vVhere did you sleep? lu a cabin near the dining-room. 

Did it open into it ? It opened into the passage. 

What passage ? A passage that tlicre was to go all along tlip vessel. 

VVhere did Hieronimus sleep during that voyage? Hieronimus 
slept in anotlieccabin in tlie same direction as mine, the last on that side. 

When any of the crew slept when they were at liberty they went 
into the hold, did they not? I do not know where they went. 

Do you know where the harper, of whom you have spoken, slept 
during the voyage ? I do not recollect exactly where he slept, but 
it was, I believe, near the table where wc dined; I do not rccolleet 
exactly. 

At what distance was it from the place where you slept? It 
at the otlier end of the vessel. 

You sIcpCiii your own birth every night ? VV^as it at the begliinirji^ 
or afterwards? 

The whole voyage from Tunis till you landed ? I said that when 
her royal highness slept on the deck, I slepl one night in her cabin 
and one night in rniiie. 

Did you sleep in any other place except those two yon have men(ioned?No. 

And the harper slept at a diflereiit part of the ship, did he ? I do 
not kiK^w where he slept, but I believe he slept where I told you. near 
our dining-table. 

Did you not say, > short time ago, that that was in a different part of 
the ship ? I said it was at llie extremity, at the end of the vessel in a 
cabin which was below, not on the deck : I do not mean the end of 
the vessel which was above, but beliow. 

Do you mean to swear, tli; 1 the Jew harper slept there every night on 
that voyage from Tunis wntil you landed ? 1 do not know where he 
slepl every night. 

Will you swear, that you do not know where he slept any one niglit? 
I recollect having heard that he slept tlierc, but I never saw him; 1 do 
not rernemlier precisely. 

'riieu you do not know, ik> you, where he slept any one night, of 
your own knowledge? No, J said tliat I did not know nnse/f where 
lie slept, but that 1 was told. 

Nor any part of any night, of yonr own knowledge? Not by my 
own kuowlcd;^;*-. 
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You are umlc»»lootl to have inontioiird a plate of the iMime of 
Scharnitz? Scharuitz, yes. 

From that place, if you are uiulerstooil rightly, yt u have said that 
Pergami went to get a passport, is not tlr.it soV ] n collect tliat Per* 
gauii departed from that place, autl I uas told it \va^ to go to hispruck 
for a passport. 

Was that the winter season ? /».s far as 1 reiolhtl, it was in the 

spring, asjQut the month of Tdaia h. 

Was there frost or snt.w upon the gi'MnMl ? Tin re was a great 
deal of SHOW'. 

It was a poor inn, an iiidhlerent inn, v^as it not ? A small inn. 

You are understood to say, that you weic upon a la d in the room of 
the princess, was that so? Yes. 

Had you taken otF your clothes? Not eiitnciy. 

Had you taken oif mure fhan >our gown? 1 tio not perfectly re- 
collect, but I believe not. 

Had the princess iindre.<ised ? 1 do not recollect, she was in bed, 

but 1 do not recollect wliethershc was undressed. 

Do you remember the dress that the princess was in the habit of 
wearing at that lime ? Yes. 

Was it not a blue habit, trimmed willi fur round close up to tin? ueck, 
with a great deal of fnr about it? Yes, there was a great deal of fur 
here, (about the bosom ) ; it was a blue dress. 

Had not the princess at the same time a t ap. Win n ^I^c was tra- 
velling she had a cap. 

A travelling cap ? Y es. 

Had not the princess gone upon the bed, or into the bed, with that 
dress upon her, in the middle of the prcta-ding day ? Yes. 

Do you mean to say, that from the middle of the day, when she got 
into the bed or on the bed, .she had undressed heiself at all? 1 saw 
her royal higlinesson the bed during the day in that same riding-hahif. 

Did you see her royal highness take it off at all, whilst .sh« rt Jiiaiut d 
at that inn ? I do not recollect seeing it. 

You yourself were upon a bed in the same room with her? Yes. 

You left that .small inn, as you describe, early in the morning, <lid 
you not ? Yes. 

You are understood Im have said, tJiat you enlered into the service of 
the princess in the year 1814? Ye.s. 

And reniaiii(?d in it unlii tin- yi*ar 1817 ? cs. 

Until the month of Koveniber, or thereabouts, in that year, did yen 
not. Yes. 

Did you fjuit the princess’s service of your own accord, or v»cre y<)“ 
discharged ? I was discharged. 

Were you not discharged for saying something which you rv. m«Is 
admiltcd to be false? Ycr, in fact it was not tru< . 
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i)ifl you go into .iiiy other service after you were dist hargod froui the 
l>riii(.ess’s before you came to ii^iiglaiid ? No. 

Did not your money fail you before you came to England Xo. 

You mean to say, that you were not short of money before you came to 
Etigland, do you? No, because I had money in Switzerland, and 1 
iiiigiit have got it if 1 had been in want of it, if I had bej ji willing. 

Did you never say that you were tling sliort of money ? 1 do not 

remember ever saying it; I have fun :1s in S\vi(/crl.ii;d, and 1 live upon 
the interest of them. 

Did you never repieseiit, that you lunl failed to save money in the 
service of the princess ? I do not lerncmber ever saying so. 

Will you swear that you never reprcsenteil that to any body ? 1 

cannot swear it, but I do not recollect over saying it. 

Or n.'prescnting it? 1 do not recollect it. 

Will you swear tliat you Iiave not? 1 will not swear it, but I do 
not roeoliect it. 

You were applied to by some person or orner, very soon after you 
were disi'liarged from tlie princess, were you not? Not very soon after. 

For example, within half a y(‘ar? Not six niontlis, it was more 
tliim six months, it was nearly one year after 1 had left lier service. 

You iire understood to say, you were apjdied to, to know what you 
hadtos.i) with respect to the princess, is not that so? One year 
after I had left iier service. 

Did or did not somebody apply to you, in order to know what you liad 
to say with respect lo the princess, about a year after you left I be ser- 
vice of licr royal highness, or at whatever period ? One year atHer. 

Yes, or no? Yes, one y<*ar after. 

Do you mean to represef’t, that an application was not made to you 
much earlier than a year after your being discharged from the princess? 

( The witness answered^ without the tjucstion hdiuf interpreted to /n.r,) No. 

Is it or is it not true, that an application was made to you within half 
a year of your quitting the service cf the print* ss? No application 
was made to me earlier tliaii one year after 1 hud quitted her. 

Will you swear that? Yes. 

Neither by means of a lelb r, nor by personal application, or other- 
wise, in any manner? No; as I know what it is about, may I he 
allowed to explain tbe matter? 

(Through Mr, Garstoiu) — About six montl.s .ifier 1 loft tbescrxi*. of 
her royal highness, I wrote to my sistd lo say, (hat an application h:id 
been made to me, l;nt th at it was a dpubi*' ciPo'iidrc between me , uni 
my sister; that is all I have to say. 

'Flic' Atloniov-ycuoral for the (luceii desired tVat ilie exa- 
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mination might proceed through the interpretation of Mr. 
Garston. 

Mr. Pinaiio was directed to atteiul to the examination^ and 
to interpose in case of any thing appearing to liini io he incor 
rcct. The examination proceeded through Mr. Garston, 

tlavc you never said, that tlie princess was surrounded with spies when 
in Italy ? I do not recollect ever having said it. 

Or represented it in any manner? I do not recollect it. 

Will you swear that you have not? 1 will not swear, but I do not 
recollect it. 

Have you a short memory, a treacherous memory ? Not very short, 
but it is so long since the thing passed, that I cannot recollect it. 

Is it longer than the voyage, and the other travels yon have been 
speaking to? The same thing; I cannot recollect what J have said in 
a conversation, it is impossible; things to which one does not pay 
attention. 

Either by a conv<!rsatioii, or in any other manner, have you repre- 
senU’d it ? I recollect nothing at all about it. 

Will you swear you have not? I will not swenr, but I r(?collrrt 
nothing of it. 

J)o you know Baron Onipteda ? Yes, 1 have known him. 

You have seen him ? I have seen him. 

’ Spoken witii him ? Not often. 

“ You have spoken with him? Once at the Villa Villani. 

\V’hen ho vva.s upon a visit with the princess? lie wa.s at (In' 
Villa Villani; I believe he was paying a visit to the princess. 

Was he often there? 1 recollect only having sofm him thisoiicc 
ddriiig some days. 

What <]o you mean by sornedays? He remamod some days intliehonse* 

I las he been upon a visit to the princess while you were in her service, 
more than once ? Yes. 

Mow many times have you known him upon a visit to the princess, 
whilst you were in the service of the princess? 1 have seen him at 
three ditrcreiit places. 

I 'pon one. occasion you say his visit was of three or four days, were 
the other visilvs of as long duration ? T think not. 

A day or two perhaps? I only remember to have seen him that 
once for some days at the residence of the princess. 

Then were the visits on the other two occasions of a day or two? 
Tliey were of a shorter duration as far as I recollect. 

You do not recollect precisely how long it was upon the other two 
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oo<*asioii8? 1 think In; rann* only to tlitn* ; 1 cannot prrcisvly say, I 
liavc seen him only in tlie house. 

On which occasion was it, that a complaint was made by the princess 
of his conduct at her house V 

The counsel w'ore informed, that the question should fust 
be asked, whether there was a complaint made. 

Was there a complaint math; by the priin css of tin; conduct of tin; 
Baron upon one of tliose occasions? Yes. 

On which of the occasions was it? As far as I can recollect, it wvs 
at the Villa Villani. 

Was the complaint about locks or false keys? 

Tlie counsel were informed, that the first question should 
be, Wliat was it about r” and lluit if that did not 'siifli- 
cieutly bring out the fact, a furtlior question might bo put. 

Was there any eoiuplaint about keys or locks made by the princess? 
I recollect that the princess made complaints, but 1 do not recollect rc- 
spctitiiig what. 

Only respecting the conduct of Baron Onipteda while he was residing 
in her house? I do not recollect whether it w'as whilst he resided 
there or afterwards. 

Did not the complaint respecting the conduct of Baron Ompteda, re- 
spect him, Ompteda, while he was in the house of the princess? I 
do not recollect what was the subject of the complaint 

You yourself took a considerable share in the business of the complaint, 
did you not? None. 

Did you not write a challenge; did you not copy one? 

Mr. Solicitor-general objected to the question. 

Did you, or did you not, write a letb r for Mr. llownani ? I do not 
recollect if 1 wrote a letter for Mr. ITownani. 

Did he not desire you to write a letter for liini to Baepn Ompteda ? 
1 recollect nothing of it, or nothing about it. 

Is that your writing? (a letter being shewn to the witness, folded 
so that she might see the last line and a half,) It is not exactly 
like my writing. 

Do you believe it to be your writing or not? It is not exactly like 
my hand-writing. 

Do you believe it to be your hand-writing ? 1 do not recollect hav- 

ing written it, nor do 1 think that it is exactly like my character. 

Do you believe it lobe your wraing, aye or no? 1 do not think it 
is exactly my hand-writing; 1 do not recollect having written it. 

Do you believe it to be your hand-writing, aye or no? I cannot 
decide whether it is my hand-writing; it is not *|ni(e like it, and I do 
not recollect having written it. 
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Do you il, ^yr or no ? I cannot say yes or ijo ; In'cauM* it is not 

exactly like luy liaiid-writinj^, ami Ido not recolIcTt Iiaving written it.. 

Do you beln ve it; to be your writing ? Jt is nut exactly like my 
liaiul-writing. 

Do you believe it to be your writing? 1 cannot tell wliat else to an- 
swer ; 1 cannot answer to a thing of w hit h I am not sure. 

( Ihj Lord Ersldne ,) — You arc not asked, whether you know it to be 
yours, blit whether you believe it lobe yours? I cannot say posi- 
tively that it is not niy hand-writing, but I do not believe it is. 

(Mr. Williams .) — tlow much of that paper, that has been before you 
so long, was submitted to your eye during the time you Iiave given llu' 
answers you have given ? A line and a half. 

llefore ik vvas folded down, as it now is, did you not see higluT up in 
the paper several lines more than that line and a half? When they 
presented it me, there 1 saw something more, but I do not recollect liow 
many lines, nor what it was. 

Do you mean to say, that when the counsel shewed you the paper 
before it was in the hands of the interpreter, it was not near enough for 
you to see the writing? I do not know wlndher it was near enough ; 
1 have seen the writing, but not distinguished what the writing was. 

Was it not, when in the hand of the counsel, near enough for yon lo 
see the writing, and the cliaractcr of tiie writing ? I have merely 
half seen the character. 

Was it not near enough to you for you to see it? It was near 
enough, because I have seen it, but f Iiave only partly seen it; con- 
fusedly 1 have seen the hand-writing at a distance, but have not been 
able to distiiiguisli. 

Why dill you not complain, w'hen the counsel held it in his hand, 
that it was not near enough for you lo see it? Becaiisc the counsel 
gave it to you. (Addressing herself to the interpreter.) 

Do you mean to represent that the counsel did not hold it before you 
long enough for you to see the character before he handed it to tlic in- 
terpreter ? I could not see the character distinctly at that distance. 

Mr. Williams . — Do you now sec tlic line and a lialf that is before 
yon? Yes. 

( rite paper was then presented to the witness^ folded Ungihway.% so as to 
show the first half of evert/ line.) 

Do you see that distinctly ? Yes. 

Is that your h.aud-writing? It does not seem exactly my writing. 

Do yon believe it or not? I cannot tell whether it is my writing, 
becausi' it is not exactly as I write. 

(The paper iras marked hy thcela^rk astiAani. J 
Mr.A^' illiams. — W.i. il not in the month of November !!il7 th^d >ou 
V|int(ed <be serviee ed’tiu* pnucrssV Yes 
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Of course, at that time you knew all respecting the princess that you 
have been deposing to before their lordships for two days back? Yes. 

Since the lime that you quitted the service, or were discharged from 
the service of the princess, have you never represented the character of 
the princess to be of a very high description, of an excellent descrip- 
tion. I do not recollect. 

Will you swear you have never represented, that you would surrender 
half your life if she could but read your heart? I may have said that, 
but I do not recollect it. 

Do you remember never having said, or written, or represented, that 
if the princess could read your heart, she would then be convinced of 
the iniinitc respect, the unlimited attachment, and the perfect adec- 
lioii, you entertained for her august person ? I recollect to have 
written several times to my sister, but 1 do not recollect the contents 
of iny letter. 

Will you swear that you did not write to your sister to that effect after 
you were discharged ? I have written to iny sister. 

Will you swear that you did not write to the effect that has just 
been slated to you ? I wrote home in my journey to Count Scavini. 

The question refers to your writing to your sister ? 1 wrote several 

times to my sister. 

Will you swear that you did not express yourself in the manner or to 
the effect described, in a letter to your sister, since you were discharged? 
1 have written several times to my sister, and 1 know 1 have spoken of 
lier royal highness; but 1 do not recollect the expressions 1 have used. 

You are asked to the effect? Am I asked if 1 have written in the 
same sense, if 1 have said those words. 

To the same effect in any words? If I have written expressly 
for tliat. 

Have you expressed yourself in these words, or to the sense, “ If the 
princess could but read my heart she would then be convinced of the 
infinite respect, the unlimited attachment, anil llie perfect affection I 
have always entertained for her august person ?” 1 have written to 

my sister, but 1 cannot exactly recall the expressions ; it was in that 
sense, in that meaning. 

Will you swear you did not use those very expressions, beginning 
with the words, ** Oh f God, I would surrender half my life if she could 
read my heart ?” I may have used these expressions, because at that 
time I was much attached to hea royal highness. 

That waa some time after you had been discharged, was it not? It 
was not very long after. 

Have you not to the same sister written, •• How often in a numerous 
circle have I witii enthusiasm enumerated her great qualities, her tare 
T 4 A 
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talents, her mildness, her patience, her charity, in shoit, all the perfec- 
lions which she possesses in so eminent a degree ?” I do not recollect 
whether I have made use of those expressions, but I have written to 
my sister, and I have spoken of the manner in which she conducted 
herself towards me. 

Have you not used the very expressions that have been just put to 
you V I do not recollect exactly whether 1 have used the same ex- 
pressions, but 1 have written in the sante sense ; 1 do not recollect the 
expressions. 

I'hen you will not swear that you have not used those very expres- 
sions ? 1 will not swear that I have made use of llieiii, nor that 1 

have not made use of them. 

But to the same sense you admit? The sense, yes. 

Do you not remember this, “ How often have 1 seen my liearers af- 
fected, and heard them exclaim that the world is unjust, to cause so 
much unhappiness to one who deserves it so little?” 1 do not recol- 
lect whether I used those expressions. 

And who is so worthy of being happy ?” 1 do not rememher the 

expressions. 

Have you not written to that effect? I havi‘ written to my sister 
several times to that effect, in that sense. 

Will you swear that you have not used those very expn ssions, those 
very words? I cannot recollect whether I have made use of them 
exactly. 

You will not swear that you have not? 1 will not swear that I 
have made use of them, nor that 1 have not made use of them. 

You kept a journal, did you not ? A journal of a voyage. 

A journal generally wliilst you were with the priuce.ss? Yes. 

Do you remember writing to your sister thus; “ You eaniiot Ihtiik 
what a noise my little journal has made ?” 1 wrote several limes to 

my sister, but I cannot recollect exactly what I wrote. 

Did you not on one occasion use the words just repeated, ov to that 
effect? I cannot recollect it*. 

Will you swear you have not ? I will not swear that. 

It has been (speaking of the journal)^ if I may use the expression, 
snatciied al" (arracU)^ 1 tell you I cannot recollect what I have 
written to my sister, exactly the expressions. 

‘‘ Every one has read it ; Madame Gaulisa begged me to let hci 
carry it to Lausanne; all the English who were there wanUnl to see it 
immediately do >ou remember using those expressions to your sister? 

* Je ne me rappelle pti.s” was the expression generally madt. use of 
by this witness. 
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I tell you it is impossible I sliuuld recollect wliat I have written to my 
sister; I do not recollect the expressions. 

Do you not remember writing to that effect ? 1 do not recollect 

what 1 have written to my sister. 

Will you swear you have not, to the effect just repeated to you about 
the journal ? J cannot swear to that of which I am not perfectly sure. 

Who is Madame Gaulisa? A Swiss lady. 

Whom you know ? Yes, I know her. 

Did you not shew the journal to Madame Gaulisa ? I do not re- 
collect whether Madame Gaulisa read it before or after 1 was returned. 

Did she not see it t She lias seen it, but I do not recollect whether 
it was before or after I returned. 

Do you not remember writing to this effect, or these words: I have 
been delighted at it,” at her seeing the journal, “for you know I say in 
it a great deal of the best and most amiable princess in the world ; I 
relate, in detail, all the traits of sensibility and of generosity wliieh she 
has shewn, the manner in which she has been received, applauded, 
cherished, in all tluv places we have visited?” I recollect that 1 wrote 
very often to my sister, and spoke of her royal highness. 

And to this effect? I do not recollect whether it was in that sense 
which has been last spoken of. 

Will yon swear you did not? I will not swear that I have not 
done it, because I do not recollect it. 

** You know that when the princess is niy subject 1 am not barren, 
consequently my journal is embellished with the effusion of my heart, 
my greatest desire having always been, that the princess should appear 
to be what she really is, and that full justice should be rendered to her.” 
Do you remember having written to that effect ? It is always the 
same thing; I have written frequently to my sister, and as I was much 
attached to the princess at that time, I wrote a great deal about her ; but 
I do not recollect the expressions of which 1 made use. 

Will you swear you did not use the expressions which have just been 
put <o you? I will not swear, because I am not sure of it. 

Will you swear that you did not use them ? I will not swear, be- 
cause 1 am not sure of it. 

Have you any doubt that you did use them ? 1 do not recollect 

whether I have made use of them ; 1 wrote frequently to my sister, and 
1 do not recollect the expressions. 

Have you not represented, that your money began to fall short ? I 

know nothing of that, but I have never been in want of money. 

Have you not stated to your sister, that you were begioning to be 
short of money, that you were getting poor ? 1 do not know whether 

I leave said it, but that has never happened to me. 

4 A 2 
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Have you never represented to your sister, that she should economise 
as much as possible? Yes. 

And retrench every superfluity? I have represented to her that 
she ouglit to economise, because she has no fortune at home. 

Have you not represented, Did you but know the pain 1 feel in not 
having done so ?” I do not recollect whether 1 wrote that, but I never 
have had need of money. 

Have you not added, “ 1 do not think 1 ever was guilty of extrava- 
gance, but t have not deprived myself of many tilings, which were 
almost useless ?” How do you wish me to recollect what I have 
written? (Comment voulez-vons queje me rappelle ce que jai krii ?'")* 

When you have spoken to the house of something which you call a 
double entendre, was it not to this effect: ** I had almost forgotten to 
confide to you a thing which will surprise you as much as it has done 
me. Upon the 24th of last month I was taking some refreshment at niy 
aunt Clara’s, when I was informed an unknown person desired to de- 
liver me a letter, and that he would trust it to no one else. 1 went down 
stairs, and desired him to come up into my room. Judge of my astonish- 
ment when I broke the seal ! A proposal was made to me to set off for 
London, under the pretence of being a governess: 1 was promised high 
protection, and a brilliant fortune in a short time. The letter was \Vith- 
out signature ; but to assure me of the truth of it, I was informed I 
might draw on a banker for as much money as I wished.” 

The Attorney-general here stated, that he had not interposed when 
the counsel against the bill had asked as to particular expressions used 
by the witness, but that now that he was proceeding to read a long let- 
ter, he felt it necessary to submit, that the regular course was for Jiimto 
produce it, and put it into the hand of the witness, and to ask whether 
it is her hand-writing or not; and that he had no right, without having 
so done, to read the contents of a letter, which was assumed to exist. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The Attorney-general of the queen, and Mr. Williams, were 
heard in support of the examination, and the Attorney-general 
was heard in reply. 

The counsel were then directed to withdraw, and the fol- 
lowing questions were put to the learned judges : 

Whether, in the courts below, a party on cross-examination would 
be allowed to represent, in the statement of a question, the contents of 
a letter, and to ask the witness whether the witness wrote a letter to any 
person with such contents, or contents to the like effect, without having 
first shewn to the witness the letter, and having asked that witness whe- 
ther the witness wrote that letter, and his admitting that he wrote such 
letter ? 

** SeconcUy* whether when a letter is produced in the courts below, 

* The proper translation is: “ How should I recollect w’hat I have 

written ?” 
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Uic* court would allow a witness to be asked, upon shewing the witness 
only a part of, or one or more lines of such letter, and not the wliole of 
it, w hether he wrote such part, or such one or more lines ; and in case 
the witness sliall not admit that he did or did not write the same, the 
witness can be examined to the contents of such letter/* 

Tlic questions being handed to the lord-chief-justice, the 
learned judges begged leave to retire, and after a short lime 
returned. 

Lord-Chief- Justice AhhoiU — My lords, the judges have conferred upon 
the questions propounded to them by your lordships: the first question 
was in these words, WJicther, in the courts below, a parly on cross- 
examination would be allowed to represent, in the statement of a ques- 
tion, the contents of a letter, and to ask the witness whether he wrote 
such a letter to any person with such contents, or contents to llu; like 
effect, without having first shewn to tlie witness the letter, and asked 
the? witness whether he wrote the letter, and his admitting that he wrote 
that letter r 

The judges arc of opinion that that question must be answered by 
them in the negative ; and the reason and foundation of our opinion 
is shortly this — ^I'he contents of every written paper are, according to 
the ordinary and well-established rules of evidence, to be proved by the 
paper itself, and by that alone, if the paper be in existence; the proper 
course therefore, my lords, is, to ask the witness whether or no that 
letter is of the hand-writing of the witness ; if the witness admits it is of 
his or her hand-writing, the cross-examining counsel may, at his proper 
season, read tliat letter as evidence ; and wlien the letter is produced, 
then, my lords, the w hole of the letter is made evidence. One of the 
reasons for the rule retjuiring the production of written instruments, is 
ill order that the court may be possessed of the whole. If the course 
which is here proposed should be followed, the cross-examining counsel 
may put the court in possession only of a part of the contents of the 
written paper, and thus the court may never be in possession of the 
whole, though it may happen that the whole, if produced, may have an 
effect very different from that which might be produced by a statement 
of a part. 

My lords, the next question proposed by your lordships, is, Whe- 
ther when a letter is 4 :roduccd in the courts below, the court would 
allow a witness to be asked, shewing the witness only a part, or one or 
more lines of such letter, and not the whole of it, whether he wrote such 
part or such one or more lines; and if he should not admit that he did or 
did not write such part, wliethcr he can be examined to the contents of 
sucli letter. The judges beg your lordships’ permission to divide this 
question into two parts : in answer to the first part, namely, “ Whether 
when a letter is produced in the courts below, the court \yould allow 
a witness to be asked, shewing the witness only a part, or one or more 
lines of such letter, and not the whole of it, whether he wrote such 
part?” the judges are of opinion, that that Question should be answered 
by them in the affirmative to the question in that form ; but in answer 
to the latter part, which is this, ** and in case the witness shall not ad- 
mit that he did or did not write such part, whether he can be examined 
to the contents of such letter?” that the learned judges answer in the 
negative, for the reason 1 liave already given; namely, that the paper 
itself is to be produced, in order that the whole may be seen, and the 
one part explained by the other. 
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The counsel were again called in, and informed Uiut upon cross- 
examination counsel cannot be allowed to represent, in the statement of 
a question, the contents of a letter, and to ask the witness whether tlie 
witness wrote a letter to any person with such contents, or contents to 
the like effect, unless the letter is first shewn to the witness, and the 
witness is asked whether he wrote such letter, and admits tlfat he did 
write it; and also, that the house will allow a witness to be asked upon 
cross-examination, upon shewing such witness only a part, y one or 
more lines of such letter, and not the whole of it, whether he wrote sucli 
part, or such one or more lines ; But if the witness should not admit that 
he wrote such part or such one or more lines, the witness cannot be 
examined to the effect of the contents of the letter, luilcss it is sliewii to 
him, and hr admits that he wrote it. 

The witness was again called in. 

M/\ Williams , — Is that your hand-writing ? (alHterbfintj pnl into the. 
hand of the witness.) Yes. 

Is that side your writing? It is my writing. 

Take the next — Is (he next page your writing? Vcs. 

And the next? Yes. 

Even to the end ? Yes, to the end. 

And the address? Yes. 

And the date and the place? Yes. 

I.ook at that. (Another letter being shewn in the inf ness,) Is that 
first page your writing? Y^cs. 

And tiie next? Yes. 

A nd the last ? Y«i. 

The whole? To the end. 

Is the first page of that letter your writing, the dnte and altogether V 
(Another letter being shewn to the witness.) 

And the next page? Yes. 

Name and all? Yes, all mine. 

The letters were severally handed in and marked by the 
clerk-assistant. 

The .Attorney -general objected to any question being put 
as to the contents of the letters, and submitted that the w lit- 
ten instruments must be produced, and must speak for them- 
selves. 

The Attorney-general of the queen and Mr. Williams were 
heard in support of the right to put such question, and the 
Attorney-general was lieard in reply. The counsel were then 
(Jirecied to withdraw. 

The following questions w^ere proposed to the learned 
judges 

“ Whether, when a witness is cross-examined, and upon the pro- 
duction of a letter to the vf it ness under cross-examination, fh<’ witness 
admits that Le wrote that letter the witness can be examined in (he 
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courts below Whether he did or did not in such letter make statements 
such as the counsel shall, by questions addressed to the witness, inquire 
are or are not made therein ; or whether the letter itself must be read as 
the evidence to manifest that such statements are or are not contained 
therein ; and in what stage of the proceedings, according to the prac- 
tice of the courts below, such letter could be required by counsel to 
be read, or be permitted by the courts below to be read V 

The questions were delivered to the Lord-Chief- Justice ; 
the learned judges requested leave to withdraw, and after a 
short time returned. 

Lord-Chief- Justice Abbott. — My lords, the judges have conferred 
upon the questions last proposed to them by your lordships : the first 
part of your lordships' question is in these words, ** Whether, when a 
witness is cross-examined, and upon the production of a letter to the 
witness under cross-examination, the witness admits that he wrote that 
letter, the witness can be examined in the courts below whether he diU 
or did not in such letter make statements, such as the counsel shall, by 
questions addressed to the witness, inquire are or are not made therein ; 
01 whether tlie letter itself must be read as the evidence, to manifest 
that such statements are or are not contained in the letter?’* My lords, 
in answer to this part of your lordships* question, 1 am to inform your 
lordships, that the judges arc of opinion, in the case propounded, the 
counsel cannot by questions addressed to the witness, inquire whether 
or no such statements are contained in tlic letter, but that the letter it- 
self must be read to manifest whether such statements are or are not 
contained in that letter. My lords, in delivering this opinion to your 
lordships, the judges do not conceive that they are presuming to otfer to 
your lordships any new rule of evidence, now for the first time intro- 
duced by them, but that they found their opinion upon what, in their 
judgment, is a rule of evidence as old as any part of the common law of 
England, namely, that the contents of a written instrument, if it be 
in existence, are to be proved by that instrument itself, and not by pa- 
rol evidence. The latter part of your lordships* question is in these 
words, namely, “ In what stage of the proceedings, according to the 
practi(*e of the courts below, such letter can be required by counsel to 
be read, or can be permitted by the courts to be read ?” My lords, in 
answer to this, lam to inforin your lordships, that the judges are of 
opinion, according to the ordinary rule of proceeding in the courts be- 
low, the letter is to be »-ead as the evidence of the cToss-exaniining 
counsel, as part of his evidence in his turn, after he shall have opened 
his case ; that that is the ordinary course : but that if the counsel who 
is cross-examining suggests to the court that he wishes to have the let- 
ter read immediately, ii. order that he may after the contents of that 
letter shall have been made known to the court, found certain questions 
upon the contents of that letter, to be propounded to the witness, which 
could not well or effectually be done without reading the letter itself, 
that becomes an excepted case in the courts below ; and for the conve- 
nient administration of justice the letter is permitted to be read at the 
suggestion of the counsel ; but tn^nsidering it, however, as part of the 
evidence of the counsel proposing it, and subject to all the consequences 
of having such letter considered as part of his evidence. 

The counsel were again called in, and were informed, 

That when a wilness ii cross-examined, and upon the production of a 
letter to the witness under cross-examination, the witness admits he 
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wrote that letter, the witness cannot be examined whether he did or 
did not in such letter make statements such as the counsel shall, by 
questions addressed to the witness, inquire are or are not made therein, 
but that the letter itself must be. read as the evidence, to manifest that 
such statements are or are not contained therein ; and further, that it is 
the opinion of the house, that in the regular course of proceeding, the 
letter ought to be reSd after the counsel cross-examining sliall have 
opened his case ; but that the house will, upon the request of such coun- 
sel, stating that it is expedient for the purpose of his more effectually, in 
the course of his cross-examination, propounding further questions ne- 
cessary for the interest of his client, permit such letter to be read, sub- 
ject to all the consequences of having sucli letter considered as part of 
ids evidence. 

Mr. Brougham, before he made his election whether he 
would wish the letters read iiov/ or at a future stage, reminded 
the house of a precedent in the Duchess of Kingston’s case, 
in the state trials, where Judith Phillips had been called by 
Mr. Mansfield, counsel for the defendant, in order to enable 
liim to read a letter, which letter was read as part of the 
cross-examination, and not as part of the defendant’s evi- 
dence, whose case was not opened until afterwards. On this 
authority he should have submitted that he might read the 
letters of the witness Demont as part of her cross-examination. 

The Lord-Chancellor told the counsel for the queen, that 
they must make their choice whether they would have them 
read now, for the greater convenience of cross-examination, 
or would produce them in a subsequent stage of the busi- 
ness. In both cases they must be considered as the evidence 
for and of the queen. He would look more particularly at 
the Duchess of Kingston’s case. 

Mr. Brougham added, that Mr. Williams had one or two 
other questions to put to the witness before he examined her 
on the contents of the letters. 

The witness was again called in. 

Mr. Williamf . — ^You have been thirteen months in England? Yes. 

Any more than thirteen months? I came last year, in the month 
of July. 

Were you ever in England before ? No. 

Who came with you ? One of my sisters, a friend, Mr. Sacchi, and 
Mr. Krouse, who accompanied me. 

Your retinue consisted of two females and two males ? It was not 
my suite, we were in different carriages. 

But travelling together at the same time, coming at the same time? Yes. 

From Vienna, or wliere ? From Switzerland. 

You have been at Vienna, have you not? I have not been in 
Vienna, except with her royal highness. 

Not since you vrere in her royal highness's service ? No. 
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Flave you been at Milan since? Yes, once. 

Were you examined there ? Yes. 

How many examined you ; was Vimercati the counsellor o;ie ? Yes, 
Viinercati and three other gentlemen. 

Was there any other lawyer besides Vimercati ? There was the 
Advocate Vimercati, three other gentlemen, and those who wrote j I 
do not know whether there was an advocate. 

Was Mr. Powell one? Yes. 

Was Colonel Brown there? Yes, he was there. 

You were examined more than once, were not you? 1 was ex- 
amined but once at Milan. 

Any where else? I was examined only at Milan. 

How long ago was that? A year ago, in the month of January or 
the commencement of February. 

Where did you go from, in order to be examined at Milan ? I went 
from Switzerland to Milan. 

Yon had been at your own house, had you? Yes. 

Then living at your own home, not in service ? Yes, I lived at home^ 

Have you finally agreed what you are to have for your evidence? 
They have promised nothing for iny evidence. 

Have you not asked for any thing before you came, or for any pro- 
mise, before you came over to this country, upon your oath ? No. 

Or for any thing else for your personal presence ? No, I have only 
demanded that they srliould pay the expenses of my journey. 

Do you mean to swear, that you expect nothing for coming to this 
country, and for giving your evidence? 1 expect nothing at all for 
having come here. 

No benefit, or any profit of any kind, you mean to swear? 1 ex- 
pect no profit for coming here. 

You do not believe, upon your oath, that you are to receive any 
money, or benefit of any kind, for coming to England? I expect no 
adviiutage from coming here, only that they should pay my expenses 
back to Switzerland, nothing more. 

That is all you expect? Yes, that is what I expect. 

AnJ that is all you believe yon are to get ? 1 expect nothing else. 

You believe you shall have nothing else? I do not believe that I 

shall have any thing more. 

You stated at the outset, that you never had been in service since you 
quitted the Princess of Weles , is that so, or is it not ? I have been lo 
no other service. 

Mr. Brougham having handed certain letters to the inter* 
preter, 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested that the better course 
T. 4 B 
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would be lirst to road the original rreiicli, and afterwards a 
translation. 

The Solicitor-General understood tl\at the counsel on the 
other side meant to put questions upon the letters, so as to 
bring them within the rule laid down by the house. 

The Lord-Chancellor said that time would be allowed the 
counsel till to-morrow morning to consider of the rule, and of 
the course they would pursue. 

The Solicitor-GeiKT:;! siibinilted that the questions were not 
to be put merely p?’{j forma. 

Mr. Brougluiin said, it was now very near the hour when 
their lordships nsnally separated, and the letters would oc- 
cupy much time in reading. It might be wtdl, therefore, to 
accept llie proposal of delay until to-morrow, and the rather 
that the witness might not have access to the letters before 
she was examined as to their contents. Ue also again begged 
the attention o^ their lordships to the precedent in the case of 
the Duchess of Kingston, 

The house adjourned at ten niiiiiites before live. 


FIFTEENTH DAY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 

The House met at ten o'clock with the usual formalities. 

The liOrd-C’hancellor rc-st;*ted the opinion given by the 
judges yesterday, and observed, that the (|necn's counsel having 
cited the case of the Duchess of Kingston, and pressed it on 
the consideration of the house as of importance to the final 
decision of the question, he and tlie judges had directed their 
serious attention to that case. The Duchess of Kingston 
had been prosecuted for bigamy, and, with reference to the 
point under consideration, his lordship and llie judges had 
thought proper to consult not only the journals of the house, 
but also the printed account of the case ; and the following 
was tlie result of their investigation : — Ilis lordship here read 
the charge against the Duchess of Kingston, and a part of 
the evidence in support of it; he then adverted to the cross- 
examination (;f one of the witnesses, Judith Phillips, whose 
husbaiKl iiarl been steward to liie J)uke of Kingston. From this 
cross-examination it appeared, that a coolness had existed be- 
tween the duke and Phillips, who had been discharged from 
his office of steward. T he witness had written a letter to the 
Duchess of Kingston, begging her to procure the restoration 
of her husband ; and with respect to what had been doue'with 
this letter, he begged their lordships’ attention, Tlie e.xaniina- 
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tion was conducted by Mr. Wallace, a gentleman of great emi- 
nence in his profession, who produced tlie letter, and pnt iiS 
the witness the following question : — Is that your hand-w rit- 
ing Yes ; the name to the letter is mine/’ 'J'iie next ques- 

tion put was — Is that your letter?” — and the witness replied 
— It is my letter.” After this, the letter was read. It was 
w ritten in terms of high panegyric on the Duchess of Kingston, 
'J'he wo iter strongly expressed her anxiety for the happiness of 
the (IucIk'ss, and entreated her to use her inlhience in her hus- 
band's fav<nir. This letter was dated on the 7th of November, 
177 !• The witness was then aske<l, with a view to discredit 
Inn* cvidi nce, wlietlK i* her hnshaiul hud been diseharged from 
tiic, service of tlie Duke of Jvingston ; in answer to which, 
she said, that he had resigned his place, "i'lie Attorney -ge- 
neral, Mr. ^ri.inlow', in order to connl' iact the ciiect of tfiis 
letter of Jiidilli Phillips, read two otlieis ; one from Mr. Phil- 
lips, tendering his resignation, and another from the duke, who 
was tlicn at Newmarket, accepting it. ’liu sc letters were 
dated in October, 1771. After the Attorney-general produced 
this resignation, it did not appear that Mr. Wallace had made 
any use of the letter he had proved to be in tlie liaud-wriling 
of Judith Phillips. No further notice w'as taken of it in the 
course of the proceedings, and it did not appear what had be- 
come of the letter. The circumstances his lordship had stated 
appeared in the printed report of the trial, but nothing on the 
subject of reading letters w^as stated in the journals, and it 
w'ould appear that what had passed in this respect at the bar 
bad not been regarded as a part of their lordships’ proceedings. 
The letter had been read, but no use bad been made of it ; 
and, consequently, the circumstance neiiher temled to establish 
nor to contradict the opinion given by the judges yesterday. 
'J'heir lordships* decision could not, therefore, be in any way 
affected by tliis case. 

Then Louisa Demont was again called in, and further cross- 
examined by Mr. Williams. 

To what place did you go when you quitted the service of the prin. 
CCS.** ? To Switzerland. 

Did you go to the house of your father and mother ? 1 have no 

father, but I went to the house of niy mother who is married again. 

How long did you remain with your father and mother after you went 
there ? About a year ; a year and a month, about that time. 

To what place did you go from thence, from your home ? I went 
to Milan. 

Was that to be examined as you described yesterday? Yes. 

^ Whc*re did you go from Milan ? 1 returned to Switzerland, home. 

How long did you remain at home upon that occasion ? Nearly 

three months. 


4 B 2 
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Where did you go to then ? Here into England. 

Who desired you to go to Milan, in order to be examined ? Mr. Saccln 
came to seek for me on Itie part of the commission. 

Who is Mr. Sacchi? An Italian gentleman. 

What IS he besides a gentleman ? I do not know what he is j he 
was a soldier (en militaire), Hut 1 do not know what he is at present ; 
he was an odicer. 

Did you know of his being an officer? Yes. 

Where did you know him before he came for you ? In tlie house 
of the princess, or with the princess. 

He also had been in the service of the princess, had he? Yes. 

When he came for you, he was no longer in the service of the prin- 
cess ? Ino. 

And at that time he was in the service of the Milan commission, was 
he? 1 do not know in what service lie was. 

Employed by them ? 1 know that he came to seek for me. or 

fetch me, but 1 do not know whether he was employed otherwise. 

What year was it that he fetched you to goto Milan to be examined 
He arrived in the month of December 1818, and we left in January 
1819; it is a year ago last December, that he came for me. 

Then up to that time, if you are understood rightly, you had been 
living with your father and mother ? Yes. 

r. Then three months more with them, and then you came over to Eng- 
land ? Nearly three months. 

riow long were you at Milan? About two months. 

What was given to you for going to Milan, any thing or nothing? 
They gave me nothing but to pay my journey and iny expenses; tliey 
paid my journey and my expenses, but nothing more. 

Then after that time, when you were three months at home, you 
maintained yourself, did you ; you lived upon your own means? Yes. 

And ail the time, from the leaving the service of the princess, till going 
to Milan? Yes. 

If you are rightly understood, you have received nothing only your 
journeying expenses? Yes, — (hat is all. 

You have supported yourself here also, have you ? No, my ex- 
penses have been paid me here. 

That is all, only the expenses ? Yes, only my expenses. 

If you are rightly understood, you said yesterday, that you had been 
examined only once at Milan before you ca.ne over to England ? I 
was examined only once at Milan, but 1 was several clays under ex- 
amination. 

Were those successive days together, or were they at dilTerent times ? 
Following days successively. 

Then in fact it was only one examination at Milan ? Yes, at Milan. 

Have you not been examined since you came to England ? I have 
not been examined, 1 have been sworn once, but not examined. 

When were you sworn? About tw'o months ago. 

By whom? By a magistrate, whom 1 do not know. 

Where was it, what magistrate? I do not know the magistrate, 
but 1 was examined in the house of Mr. Powell. 

Did you say sworn ? Sworn. 

Was it upon the subject of the evidence you have been giving in this 
place? Yes. 

Then there was an examination in writing ; was there a paper pro- 
duced ? . vl have seen my own paper. 
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Was not it there at the time? Yes, it was with Mr. Powell at 

that time. ... i • 

Was it the same paper that had been written upon at Milan r I do 
not know whether it was the same paper, but it was my deposition. 

It was your deposition which you signed, was it not? 1 have signed 
a deposition, but 1 do not know whether it was in the same paper. 

Did you not sign that paper of which you are now speaking, to which 
you were sworn ? I saw my deposition, but I do not know whetlier 
.‘t was the paper that I signed. 

You had it t'efore you at the time you were sworn, had you not ? 
Y es. 

You heard thi contents of it read, did you not? I did not hear 
the contents read. 

Bntjon saw the paper? I saw the paper. 

Did not the paper contain your evidence ? Yes. 

ytnd to that you were sworn by a magistrate? Yes. 

Mr. Powell was the gentleman that examined you in Italy? Yes. 

Did Mr. Powell examine you at any time in England? No. 

Has he not often seen you in England since you arrived? Sometimes. 

Has he seen you a dozmi times since you arrived in England? Yes, 
more, I do not know how often. 

That was not upon the subject of your evidence, was it ? No, it 
was not upon the subject of my evidence. 

During those visits that you describe, more or less, you had no talk 
nj)on the subject of your ovicleiice, had you; do you mean to represent 
that? I cannot say we have said nothing about my evidence, because 
1 do not recollect it. 

At the time you were sworn, was there a book which you kissed ? 
Yes. 

You were regularly sworn, were you not? I kissed the book 
as here. 

To the truth of your deposition which was then before you, was it 
not? Yes. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The Attorney-general for the qneen submitted, that the 
evidence of the w'itness could not be received after the state- 
ment that she had been previously examined on oath, for that 
might have an iniluence upon her mind in giving her evidence. 

The counsel were informed, that this was not an objection 
which went to the competency of the witness ; that at all 
events it could go only to her credit, but that would be for 
consideration hereafter. 

The witness w^as again called in. 

Mr. Williams stated, that, with the permission of the 
house, he proposed now to read two letters. 

The Attorney-general for the queen proposed, that the let- 
ters should be read first in French by one interpreter, and then 
the translation read by the other ; the interpreter who had read 
the letter holdiug it in his hand, and stating whether he agreed 
in the interpretation. 

Thmi a letter in French, signed Louise DN^mont, addressed 
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lo Mademoiselle Mariette Bron, at Pesaro, and dated Colom- 
bier, 8th February 1818, was read. 

During the reading of the letter the witness remarked, that 
a person was named in it who might be exposed, by his name 
being made known. Air. Brougham stated, that he had no 
desire that any person not connected with the proceedings 
should be introduced by the reading of the letter ; and their 
lordships decided, that the name should be omitted in enter- 
ing the letter on the minutes ; and the interpreter was direclcd, 
if he should meet with any other mime, not to read it until he 
had learned whether it was ueccsrarv that it should Le stated. 

Then Mr. Garston, the interpreter, produced a paper, and 
was asked— 

Have you compared tli.-.i in your hand with tlu* original? I have. 

And have found it to be an accurate transialiosi ? I have. 

7'he original letter was handed to Air. Pinario, and the 
translation was read by Mr. Garston. 

Then, a letter signed Louise Deinont, afulr(?ssed to her 
royal highness the l^rincess of Wales, and dated Himiiii, the 
l6th November, 1817, was read in French, by Mr. (Jarston. 

Tlio translation of the same was read by Mr. Garston, Air. 
Pinario comparing the original. 

71ien the witiics.s was asked by Mr. Willtants , — Who is flic count to 
whom you allude in llic letter first read ? 'I’lie Count Sclhavini. 

Was he at that time in the service of the priinu'ss? Vcs. 

Was that journal of which mention is inadr, a journal com[)rising the 
whole time that you were with the princess ? 1 do not believe it 

contained the w hole lime. 

State more particularly who that Madame Gaulise is, lo w hom you 
refer in that letter? A Swi.sslady, residing at Lausanne. 

How near to Lausanne is the residcute of your father and mother? 
7'hree leagues. 

Madame Gaulise is not a relation of yours, but some acqHaintance or 
other that you formcjl at I^ausannc? Yes, she is not my relation, but 
an acquaintance residing at Lausanne. 

Where does your aunt Clara live, to whom you allude? At Co- 
lombier. 

In the same place of course at which your father ami mother reside ? 
Yes. 

Do you not, in that letter, speak of taking some refreshment at your 
aunt Clara’s? 1 have already said that this letter wa« a double-en- 
tendre for my sister. 

Js it true, or is it not, that a i)crson unknown did desire to deliver 
you a letter? If I may have permission, 1 will explain every thing 
respecting that letter. 


• The above-mentioned letters were not (for the reason assigned) 
entered on the minwte.s of this day’.s proceedings; but in tln^sc of Mon- 
day, when they were duly art^-?iut» *atccl, and received as evidence. 
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First of all, ^ivc f*i» answer fo the question — Is it true, or is it false, 
that an unknown |)erson did desire to deliver you a letter? I have 
once rccrivcd a letter without a signature. 

Was that letter delivered by an unknown person, who came when 
you were at your aunt Clara’s ? I do not recollect whether it was at 
iny aunt (’lara’s, but this letter was sent to me at Colombier. 

Did that uakiiown person come and deliver the letter to you, either 
at your aunt Clara’s, or not? 1 do not recollect where tlie letter was 
given to me. 

Did any unknown person deliver to you a letter? I have said I re- 
ceived a letter at Colombier, but I do not know who delivered it to 
rne, I do not recollect. 

Arc you now speaking of that letter to which you refer in the letter 
which has been read ? It was a letter without a signature, but it did 
not contain what yon (the Interpreter) have read. 

Then it is not true that wlien you were taking refreshment at your 
auift (’lara’s, you did receive a letter which proposed that you should 
go to Loudon, and so on ? i do not recollect whether 1 received it at 
iny aunt Clara’s. 

Did you receive such a letter at all, aye or no? I have received a 
letter like that, but it had not the contents exactly of that which you 
( the interpreter) have read. 

Dill that letter you received contain any proposal to go to London? 

1 wish to explain this letter. 

Answer the question, aiul then you may do it; did you or did you not 
receive a letter that proposed to you to go to London ? 1 received a 

letter which said tome, that if I would go to I.ondon I could be placed 
as a governess, if 1 were provided with letters of recommendation. I 
wish you would have the goodness to let iiu^ explain w hy I wrote tins 
letter to iny sister; 1 wish to go back to the time in which 1 was dis- 
liiisst'd from her royal highness’s service : 1 w as to start the following 
morning, Mr. Pergariii came into my room and said, that her royal high- 
ness wislied to dismiss my sister also on account of me. 1 w as very sorry 
for that, for iny sister not having any rortune a.t home coultl not live at 
home. I begged Mr. Fcrgaiui to speak to the jirincess, in order that 
she might keep my sister; he promised to doit, and at ttie same time 
ailviscd me. to write a letter to her royal highness, because slie was 
iniK’li offended against me, and to recommend my sister to her, and to 
ask her pardon. I '^rote the letter at Pesaro. The following morning, 
when I parted with my sister, she recommended to me when I wrote 
to her to write to her nothing whicli could prejudice or hurt her; I 
promised that I would on the contrary do every thing in my power in 
order that she might keep her place ; 1 wrote also to her royal highness 
the letti r wliii h hap been cn from Rimini. I wrote to my sisten* 
several other times, and always in those same letters 1 spoke much of 
her royal highness, because I knew that they would be intercepted.- — 
Al>outthe same lime in w hich I w rote that letter, I had formed the idea 
of quitting Switzerland and coming into Iviglantl, at the time that I 
received information that If I c ould set oif, and have letters of recom- 
mendation, I sliould be placed here as a governess, at the same time being 
afraid that her royui highness would dismiss my sister, I wrote to my 
sister, and I dare not write: freely for fear the letter should be seen : I 
said to my sister what has been read in the loiter, only to let her know 
that if she were dismissed, 1 would find the means of placing her here, 
and that I would pay her journey ; at the same time, 1 knew' that since 
hud left the p'iuctss^ sh^^had always said tiiat she was afraid 1 should 
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y>eak against her, and as I knew that the princess would read the letle 
also, I wished that she might be convinced that I would not speak 
against her even if I came into England. I have often had questions 
put to me in private conversations, and 1 have always avoided saying 
what took place in the house. This is the reason why I wrote that 
letter to my sister. 

Have you given a full explanation in your conception, or have you 
more to add? 1 have said that I wished to pay the journey of my 
sister ; the allusion to the banker was to say, that I wished to take the 
inoiiev which I had with my guardian and place it here, because they 
had told me the interest would be double, and if 1 had need of it here 
for my sister or myself, 1 should be able to make use of it. 

Have you any further explanation ; consider well before you answer? 
I wished by that to convincti the princess, who doubted of my speaking 
of her, that though I should have questions put to me, money would 
not tempt me. 

Have you any other explanation? I wish to think a little ; — I 
must say also tliJ? at that time I felt a great degree of attachment to her 
royal highness, and grateful for the kindness she had used towards me, 
whilst 1 was in her house. 

Any more? 1 do not recollect entirely all the circumstances re- 
specting this letter, but that is as far as I can recall to niy mind. 

You saw the letter last night sufficiently to know it again, did you 
not ? 1 have seen it, and 1 said I could know it again, but could not 

rt'call the w hole of its contents. 

lint you saw the date of it, did you not, and the place from which it 
was written? I have seen two letters, but I have not remarked 
the date. 

I)id you not see it last night, when it was put before you ? 1 saw 

two letters placed before me. 

Did you not see the date? 1 do not know which of the two it was, 
as to the date. 

Did you not see the dates of both? I have only seen Colombier, 
I have not made observation ©ii the date. 

15ut you did see the one that was written from Colombier, that you 
noticed ? 1 have seen (^olombier at the top of one. 

When you went from this place last night, who accompanied you? 
A lady, one of my friends. 

Do you mean to represent that nobody else has seen you since you 
were examined here last night ? 1 have seen the people of the house, 

and the person who accompanied me, who is some one whose name I 
do not know, but w ho was sent to fetch me. 

Did you not remain somewhere near to the place where you now are 
for some time before you went home ? 1 went directly home. 

Did you not stay near the place where you are now, before yon went 
to the place where you reside, wherever it is ? In going out hence, I 
went direct home. 

The interpreter stated, that the term used might apply to 
the time of lier going home, or to her going straight home. 

In going hence, 1 went directly home, without going to any other 
place. 

You are not asked v^hether you went straight home, whether you 
went out of your way ; but whether you did not remain somewhere 
near this place before you set out to go 'home? J remained a moincut 
in a room up here in the house. 
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How long did yofa remain in the room above? I do not recollect 
perfectly. 

Do you mean to represent that you did not stay above a inonicnt as 
your phrase is; do you meao to swear that you did not stay half an hour 
above stairs ? I will not swear it ; 1 may have remained there half an 
b.our, perhaps, nearly. 

Will you swear you did not remain there an hour? 1 cannot 
swear as to the time that I roinaiacd there. 

What did yon mean by saying this instant that you remained only a 
moment? I meant that [ did not remain there long. • 

Will you swear you did not remain there two hours ? I cannot 
swear as to what time 1 stopped there. 

Do you mean to re|)rcseiit that nobody saw you in that room, except 
♦he person with whom you went home, and the %voinan whose name 
is not asked ? 1 saw the lady who accompanied me home, and the 

gent\pman who came to fetch me, in order to conduct me. 

You just now asked for a liltle time when you were asked whether 
yon wanted to give any more explanation; do yon mean to represent 
that you have not been ihiuking of the subject of these letters ever 
since you were examined in the afternoon of yesterday? I have not 
passed my time in retli'cting upon them, but 1 have thought about them. 

Are }ou to be understood that you have been thinking of them, but 
not thinking of them all the time? I have'nut been thinking of them 
all the while, because on my arrival at home I retired to my bed- 
chamber. 

What do you moan by the capital of Europe in the letter which has 
been read; do you mean London? It is so long since I wrote tho 
letter, that I cannot exai^lly recall what I meant by it, 

(laving beard it read in the French, and also in English, do you mean 
now to represent that yon do not know what yon meant by the capital 
of liiurope at the Inne you wrote that letter? It is impossible to re- 
collect, since such a distance of time, what I meant by all the words; 

I cannot recollect ; 1 have told you that it is so long since, I cannot 
recollect. 

The following extract was read from the letter : 

“ Fas plut6t j’ai i'\(t partie de Pesaro, qu’on la sii avec toutes lescir- 
constaiiees dans lacapitale de rEurope.” 

What place did you mean to dcsirribc by the capital of Europe ? I 
cannot recall to my rniiid wliat I meant by tliat expression, because it 
is ofUni my custom to write in a double sense, and I sometimes call Lau- 
sanne aiuLColonibier the capitals, in jest, in Joke. 

In your jest, have you been in tlie habit of calling Colonibirr the 
capital of Europe? I tvas often aeeiistoined to call Colombicr the 
capital, ill writing to my friends, joking. 

VVMicther you meanl lliat place now in writing that letter, you do 
not know ? I do not know now. 

In your letter you say that you want money ? Yes. 

Was that so, or was it not? Perhaps I had no money at home; 
but if had want of money, I could ask it of iny guardian who had it 
always. 

Did you, or did yo'^ not, at <!ie time you wrote, want money or not? 
1 do not recollect whether 1 Inui money at homo, but if 1 had need of 
it, I could ask it of my guartii^lu ; i^erliaps 1 had not money at home. 

Do you mean that you were at all supported by your father and mo- 
ther during the time you were in Switzerland, after you C)i iited the 
princess? I paid board to my mot her for luy inuiutemuK e. 

T. 4 C 
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You were not assisted in any way during all that lime with money 
by any body ? i do not recollect that any one lent me money. 

Lent it, advanced it, or gave it? No one gave me money. 

You mention in the letter a sister besides Mariette? Yes. 

You were nuKd) attached to that sister, were you not? I was al- 
ways much attaelied to her. 

And that sister you wished very much to go into the service of the 
princess, did you not? My sister wisliedto travel herself. 

Did you notHvish her to go into the service of the princess? Yes, 
because she had often spoken to me to place her, to put her into a 
situation. 

' What was the age of tliat sister ? Nearly nineleen, I cannot re* 
collect exactly. 

Was she then nineleen, or now? At that lime. 

Wliat line of life is your sk*p4ather in atColombier? He is a 
farmer. 

Does he farm his own estate? He has a small domain, which lie 
cultivates himself. 

He is in tolerable cireumstanees, is he? He can subsist only in 
working bard, he and my mother also. 

Does he not maintain himself by his labour? Yes. 

ile'lives in a small cottage, does he not? A small house. 

And lias some family hving with him now, has he not? My mother 
and two daughters. 

Re-cxaniined by Mr. Solicitor-general, through the inter- 
pretation of Mr. Pinario. 

Did you siy that your father had any property of his own? My 
father has some lands which belong to him. 

Is that tlie land which he cultivates? Yes. 

Is it witli that land and with that labour that he maintains liimself? Yes. 

Have yon yourself any property ? 

To whatarnonut in the year? Something about fifty Louis. 

Is that the animal amount of the income which yon have? Yes, 

Is your sister Mariette still in the service of her royal iiigliiiess ? Yes. 

Has she any thing of her own, ex<*epl the wages which she receives 
from her royal highness? She has nothing but what she receives 
from her royal highness. 

Is she your own sister, or your half-sister ? By the mother’s side only. 

You stated yesterday, that you were dii.missed for saying soinethiiig 
which was not true — that in elfect it was not true; explain the circnin- 
stances of your dismissal, and for what cause it was you were dismissed 
from the service ? I was dismissed the service of her royal highness, 
because she had been told that Mr. Saeebi had given out that her royal 
highness was in love with him, and that it was 1 that had told him from 
the princess. I wrote a letter to Mr. Sacclii ; this letter was taken up 
at tlie post ; and because I said at the end of the letter, that the princess 
loved and esteemed Mr. Sacclii as before, (** uimoir lias two s»‘nses), as 
in the former time; I explained to her royal Iiigliness that 1 did not mean 
at all that it was lovg, but that her royal highness liked Mr. Sacclii in 
the same manner as other persons in her lionsehold. After this letter I 
was dismissed, because her royal iiigliness thought that it meant love ; 
and yet it was not love at all that I intended. 

What were the expressions which weftj canvassed by her royal 1111411 - 
ness, the particular expressions which you allude to? As far as 1 can 
remember, I said in the letter that her royal highness loved in the sense 
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1 have explained, and esteemed Mr. Sacclii as in foimer time; the 
words that I used were “ aimoit et estimoit comme daiis le terns jtassS.'* 

Where was that letter written ? At P^^saro*. 

That letter in which those words were useo, “ aimoit et estimoit comme 
dans le terns passS^"' Yes. 

While yon were writing that letter, did any person come into the 
room? Yes, Mr. Pergarni. 

Did he sec you writing? Yes. 

Did you afterwards yourself go to Pesaro? 1 went myself to Pe- 
saro with the letter. 

Was any person appointed to g® with you? My sister and Mr 
llieronimus were to go with me. 

After Pergami came into the room, was any other person appointed 
to accompany you? Mr. Pergami came again into my room, and told 
me I was to go with his cousin Pergami, who was going to Pesaro, 

Did his cousin Pergami accompany you ? He aceompanied me as 
far as Pesaro. 

Did you put the letter into the post-oflicc yourself? Myself, with my 
hand. 

Did you, on the following morning, sec that letter in the possession of 
any person ? Yes. 

in whose hands ? In the princess's hands. 

Did you afterwards write a second letter? Yes. 

Did you afterwards sec that second letter ? 1 saw it a long time 

afterwards. 

When you were writing that second letter, did you communicate the 
contents of it to any person ? To nobody. 

f /iy a Lord. ) — To whom was that second letter addressed. It was 
not a<idrcssed to Mr, Sacchi, there was another name; I do not recol- 
lect whether it was Penohaud or not. 

You have stated, that you did not communicate the contents of that 
second letter to any person ; did her royal highnes.s afterwards say any 
thing to you about the contents of that second letter ? It was after 
this second letter that 1 was dismissed. 

Did her royal highness mention any part of the contents of the second 
letter to you ? I do not recollect that she mentioned about the second. 

Did you ever, on any occasion, state that her royal highness was in 
love with Sacchi. No. 

Was the charge that was made against you true or false ? It was not 
true. 

At the time when this letter was produced to you the following morn- 
ing by her royal highness, was any person in the room with her royal 
highness? There were ;icveral other persons. 

Where was Mr. Perg.'imi ? In tJie same room with her royjil highness. 

To what place was that letter addressed whiph you put into the post- 
oflice? It was addressed to MMan. 

How far is it fRom Pesaro to Milan ? 1 think one may travel in two 

or three days by tlie post. 

The question refers to the letter you yourself put into the po&t-oftice ? 
Yes. 


* The answer to this qiieslion was not audible below the bar; but it 
should seem from some of the subsequent answers, that the letter must 
have been wrilten at Cornu, or Villa Vittoria, or Villa Pesaro ; and not 
at the post-town of that uamc, which is at a short distance from all the 
three villas above-mentioned. 
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A letter produced here is dated from Hiii/mi? Yes. 

Did you write that letter at Uimiui it 1 wrote that letter at Uimiui. 

llow longw’as that after you had left her royal highness’s house? It 
was the same day. 

Besides the letters whicli have been produced here to-day, have 
you written other letters to your sister? 1 have written other letters 
to my sister. 

Can you state about how many? Vive, six, or seven*, something 
like that. 

Whilst your sister was in the service of her royal highness ? Yes. 

Did your sister correspond with you and your mother ? We never 
had any news from my sister. 

^ What do you mean by saying you never had any news from your 
sister? That my sister (li<l not answer my letters. 

Did you or your mother receivtJ any answer to tiie letters which you 
sent to your sister from any person? Vrom some other persou that 
wrote in the name of my sister. 

Who was that other person? I cannot positively say. 

Do you know the hand-writing of her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales? Yes. 

Is this one of the letters (a letter heim/ shewn to the witness) ? Yes. 

Is that letter in the hand-writing of the Princess of Wales? 'riie 
hand-writing resembles very much that of her royal highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

Have you ever seen her royal highness write ? Very often. 

You are not asked positively to swear that this is the hand-wriling of 
her royal highness, but do you believe it to be her hand-writing? I 
believe it is her liand-wrifiiig. 

Did you or your mother ever receive any letters written in the hand- 
writing of your sister? My mother received a letter from my sister, 
while 1 was at Milan. 

In the hand-writing of your sister? In the hand-writing of my 
sister. 

You have stated that Mr. Pergaini was present at the time that 
her royal highness produced the letter, which you had put into the post 
office ? Y es. 

CaiT you state what he said in the presence of her royal highness at 
that interview, when they were talking about your dismissal ? Ue- 
specting the letter he said, that it was true I had said the priuce.ss was 
in love with Mr. Sacchi. I made a proposal to the princess, to write to 
Mr. 8acchi, in order to have the truth from him, and Mr. Pi i gami oj)- 
posed it. 

What else did he do ? Mr. Pergami accused me of having passc<l 
a night in the corridor with Mr. Sacchi. L said that my sister was pre- 
sent, and might declare that Ibad slept with her. 

Was your sister present? My sister was there. 

Had you slept with your sister? 1 had slept with iny sister. 

Was that charge which was made by Pergami true ? It was not true. 

Was any thing more done upon it? No. 

You have been asked whether two months ago, or at any forint r time, 
you took an oath to your deposition? Yes. 

Who applied to you for that purpose? To make me swear to my 
deposition, Mr. Powell. 

For what purpose was it to be used ? I do not understand the pur- 
port of the c|ue8tion. 

Did he tell you for what purpose you were to take the oath, what was 
to be done vvilli it? 1 do not recollect what Mr, Powell said to me. 
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AS nearly as you can recollect, and try to recollect with accuracy, how 
long was it ago ? As far as I can recollect, two months, or something 
more than two montiis. 

Do you know whetlier it was after the queen had arrived in Eng- 
land? Yes. 

About how long after her arrival? I do not recollect nearly 
what time it was, 1 do not know what time it was that the queen ar- 
rived. 

I'hougli you do not know whattime it was that the queen arrived, do 
you know how long it was after the queen had arrived, that you took 
tliis oath to the deposition ? J believe it was not long after the queen’s 
arrival. 

Have you ever lieard of a Committee of the House of Lords? Yes. 

Was it after you had heard of that? I rather tinnk it was after. 

Before you took that oath, was the deposition read over to you, or did 
yoir yourself read it over? 1 read it myself. 

Now, to go back for a moment to Naples, yon have mentioned that 
you saw Pergami in tlic small corridor in bis shirt, and lliat you went 
out of the door from the corridor? Yes. 

Did yon observe any thing done to that door after you went out of it? 

I s.aw that tliey shut the door. 

Mr. Garston . — The words were, Je vis que Von fermait 
la ported’ 

When you say, that you sawtiiat they shut the door, on what side was 
the door shut, on the side that you went out, or on the siile of the cor- 
ridor? It was shut on tlie inside. 

When yon say it was shut, do yon know whether it was locked or 
ijot ? 1 mean to say, that when they shut the door, 1 heard them give 

a turn to (he key. 

Mr. Garston . — The words are?, ^ I heard that the key 
was turned.’ ” 

You have stated, that yon made the beds at Naples ; how long after 
the arrival of her royal highness was it that you began to make the beds ? 
Nearly two months after ovir arrival. 

Wiio was it that made the beds up to that time ? Annette Prci- 
sing. 

How long did yo’» continue to make the beds? All the time that 
1 remained at Naples. 

Did you afterwards continue to make the beds at Genoa? For 
some time. 

For how long? Until my sister arrived, nearly one monUi. 

Did you make the beds after lliat? No. 

Was it in the wliole about tliree montlis that you continued to make 
tlie beds? Nearly so. 

You liavc stated, tliat ITieronimus’s room at Naples, opened into the 
corridor ; was the corridor, into which that room opened, the small 
interior corridor, or some other corridor ? It was another corridor. 

Was it a priv^de or pi-hlic corridor, or passage? It was a chrridor 
through which you passed uy go to her royal highness’s room, and 
thiough whicli passed Mr. ilieronimus, Mr. William, and myself, to 
go to our rooms. 

You have staled, that on your first arrival here, you went by the 
name of Colonihier, why did you go by that name ? In order to 
be more quiet or peaceable here. 
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^ Since the arrival of the queen, have you seen Hieronimus? I have 
seen Mr. Hieronimus ou the staircase where we lived. 

When was that? When wc were in Deaii-strect, 

S id he call upon you? He called twice in the same inoriiing. 
ow long is that agoj as nearly as you can recollect? Seven 
weeks nearly. 

Were those the only times he called upon you ? No, 
in what situation in her royal highness's household was Monsieur 
Schiavini ? A little time he was master of the ceremonies. 

T1i 6 following question was put by the Loid-Cliancellor, at 
the request of (lie Solicitor-General : 

W^hen the servants quilted the service of her royal highness, did any 
person in her household usually give them characters? Yes. 

Who was that person? Several times I believe it was Co^ut 
Schiavini, 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

You have alluded in the course of your examinatjoii-in-cliief to a large 
bed in the princess’s rooia at Naples; 1 wish to know what wastin' 
slate of th(^ bed on that occasion? I said that I could not describe 
it, because 1 might have had to make use of terms which were not 
decent. 

State distinctly what was the state of that bed? The bed-cover 
was extremely pressed down in the middle, and there were things upon 
the bed which 1 had never seen before. 

Were those on the outside cover of the bed or the inside? Upon 
the cover. 

Did you make any further observation ? No. 

Do you know for wliat purpose Hieronimus came to yon in Dean- 
street ? I do not kuow exactly for wiiat object he canu?, because he 
spoke only to my sister. 

Was your sister in Dean-street? Yes. 

Y"ou have said tliat at the theatre of Saint Carlos the princess's dn ss 
was ugly, monstrous ; what did you mean by those terms ? Hecansc 
the habiliment of her royal highness had no shape at all ; it was a great 
cloak of common red stulT. 

Did the princess come down to (he pit with that cloak on ? 

You have said that you yourself made many observations on vHiat 
passed at the bails at La Baroiia ? Yes. 

What was the nature of those observations? I said, that during 
the evening the women who were at the ball went out with the ser- 
vants all about the hou^c, and 1 also saw them going into the up[)cr rooms. 

Did you make any particular observations on w hat passed at the balls 
themselves? Not in the ball-room itself. 

On the night at Seharnitz, wlien you were ordered to lake your bed 
and leave the room where the princess slept, where did you pass the 
remainder of the night? In a room where there were the ('ouutess 

Oldi and my sister. 

Did you go to bed again ? I laid my bed on the floor, and laid 
down again. 

Dressed or undressed. 1 was half-dressed. 

How long did you vcmain there, before you set out in the niloriiing ? 
Four or five hours nearly, as far as I can recollect; I cannot say p»'C- 
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The following extract was read from the letter, dated 8th 
February, 1818 : 

Tu vois, ma chere, avec quelle promptitude les enuemls 
de notre genereusc Bienfaitrice agissent toujoiirs; il faut 
qu’il y ait toujoiirs dcs espioiis aupr^s d'elle, car pas plut6t 
I’ai 6te partie de Pesaro qu’on la sd avec toutes les circon- 
stances dans la Capitate de I* Europe,^* 

What did you mean by that passage in the letter ? I have already 
said that it is so long since the letter was written that 1 cannot recollect. 

Was that true or not? Many persons had informed theinselvcs 
about her royal highness in Switzerland, where I was, in private con 
versations. 

Yon meant then to state, as of your own knowledge, that the princess 
hadi enemies who were acting bitterly against her, and that she w'as 
surrounded by spies ? The princess herself had told me that she had 
spies and enemies. 

But that letter was written at Ci lombier ; were you not speaking 
then of what you knew yourself? 1 knew nothing myself; 1 spoke 
what she had said to me. 

Here a long extract was read from the original letter. 

You have now Iieard the letter read ; is not the assertion that the 
prineess’s enemies acted with bitterness, and that she was surrounded 
by spies, founded upon the fact that you have just slated, and nut upon 
what the princess had told you? ft was upon what the princess liad 
said to me, that she was surrounded by spies and enemies. 

Is not the statement of the fact of the application to you at your aunt 
Clara’s immediately followed by (hat iu whh h you have Siiid that tho 
princess is surrounded by spies? I have already told you that this 
letter was in allusion that it had been written to me tliat I might come 
to England and get a governess’s place, if I had letters of recommenda- 
tion. 

When you wrote that letter, did you think that the fact you have 
stated furnished any proof of the princess’s being surrouneled by spies? 
No; because the fact wliich 1 have stated had not taken place. 

Are you to be underslood that the fact, as stated in your letter, 
was not true? 1 had received such a letter, the letter alluded to, 
and what 1 added was a donble-entendre for my sister. 

Do you then mean by double-entendre, that jou added what was 
false to what was true? i added something. 

Sometliing which was false? I did not do that in order to say 
something which was false, but I did it expressly that my sister might 
understand me, because I could not write freely to her. 

What did you expect your sister to understand by this addition to 
what was true ? I wished my sister to understand, tliat if she had been 
discharged by tln^ princess 1 should have means of placing her lierc. 

And it was necessary for that purpose to say tliat a person had of- 
fered you money upon the pretext of making you a governess, which 
would enable' you to make a brilliant fortune in England? By luy 
mentioning money I meant to ^ay that I would pay the expenses of my 
sister s journey to haigland, l>ecause 1 have always said, if my sister was 
di&niisscu by the princess, 1 would pay tlie expenses of her journey lo 
Eiighii'l. 

Was it necessary also, upon that statement, to add, “ you see that 
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the princess is surrounded by spies/* for the purpose of making your 
sister understand it? 1 do not know whether it was necessary, but 1 
did it expressly that my sister might understand me. 

What your sister would understand from the statement that the pre- 
text for being sent for as a governess was false, and that the princess 
was surrounded by spies, was simply, that you would pay the expenses 
of her journey to England? And also to tell her that I should hove 
the means of getting her a place in England, because, before I quitted 
the princess, my sister told me that she did not wish to quit, because, 
if she did, she should not know where to get a place. 

You have stated that you wrote to yoiir sister in this mysterious man- 
ner because you were ah'aid your letter would be intercepted ? Yes. 

Of course, you avoided stating in that letter that which would expose 
any person? 1 would not positively say to my sister wtiat 1 meant, 
because I was afraid she \^uld be discharged after the letter would have 
been seen. r 

But in a letter which you were afraid of being intercepted, would you 
write any thing which you thought would expose any person ? 1 did 

not think at that moment that it might do harm, or expose any person. 

You were not afraid of the name of that gentleman being seen by tini 
persons who might' intercept that letter, which you wished not to bt! 
mentioned to-day? 1 had no objection, because 1 knew that the 
gentleman would not come to the knowledge of it ; but 1 knew that 
what was read to-day would be in the public papers ; and now that this 

f entlcrnaii is married, 1 should not wish him to ktiow what has passed ; 
should not wish his wife to know it. 

You are understood to state, that you were anxious yoiir sister sliould 
still continue in the princess’s service? 1 wished her to lemain, but 
1 was afraid she miglit be discharged,, because 1 had been told so. 

But you were anxious she should still remain in her service? Yes, 
at that time. 

Notwithstanding what you had seen at the balls, at the Barona? 
It was for particular reasons, because my sister could not remain at her 
home. 

Had you any reason to believe that the princess was in fact surrounded 
by spies ? 1 never saw any spies in the house, that I knew as such. 

Did any one in effect write to you to invite you to come to England, 
by which you might make a brilliant fortune in a short time ? Some- 
body wrote to me to Switzerland, that I might eoinc over to England, 
and that I should get a good place, that I should be comfortably placed 
with letters of recommendation. 

Did any, person write to tell you, that if you came over to England on 
this business, you might make a brilliant fortune in a short time? 
That is not what was written to me, but it was an allusion 1 made, 
intended for my sister. 

Then it is not true that any such offer was made, to you ? Such an 
offer was not made to me, but I did not think 1 did any harm in 
writing so, because it was an allusion for my sister, and that 1 did not 
think it would do harm to any body. 

In point of fact, vva^s such an offer made; yes or no ? ^ I tell you no 
such offer was made to me, not exactly as I said an offer. * 

Was any offer to that effect made to you? As I sai<l befuie, it was 
written to me that if I eainc to England I sliould he placed advantage- 
ously as a governess. i ^ i 

With reference to what jv ssed atScharnitz — when you were direclei 
to leave the princess’s room, and you left liev in ln‘d, was tiiO pnneess 
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then dressed in the ridinjj-habit you have described ? I had seen (he 
princess dressed in that habit during the day when she was in bed, but 
Ido not recollect whether she had it on in the night. 

Had you assisted to take off any part of the clothes of the princess 
during that night ? I do not at all recollect that 1 assisted her. 

With reference to what passed on board the polacca, when you 
descended into the room where the princess was supposed to have taken 
her bath, did you perceive that in fact the princess had bathed, from wet 
linen lying about, or any otlier symptom ? I saw a bath, and the 
princess told me that she had bathed, and advised me to bathe also, be- 
cause it was hot, and that it would do me good. 

Did you perceive wet linen lying about, as if the princess had been in 
the bath? I do not recollect seeing any linen. 

Did you find the princess in the same cabin in which the bath was 
when you went down ? The princess was in her own cabin where 
her bed was. 

lint not where the bath was? As far as I can recollect, but I can- 
not be sure positively, the bath was in the dining-cabin. 

Y ou have stated, that tiie reason of writing in that mysterious man- 
ner, which has been alluded to, was for fear of these letters being inter- 
cepted ? Yes. 

Had you previously given any clue to your sister, or was there any un- 
derstanding between you and your sister, in what manner she was to 
understand this mysterious maimer of writing, without other persons 
being acquainted with it? 1 do not recollect whether 1 had said any 
thing to my sister concerning that, but the morning that 1 set out we con- 
certed together, that we should put marks in our letters that nobody was 
to understand but ourselves ; she told me that she would begin In the 
first letter that she would write to me, that she would use some mark at 
the foot of the letter, but I do not recollect exactly what it was. 

You have said, that you think the bath was in the dining-room, .was 
there not more than one occasion on which the princess used the bath ? 
The princess bathed on more tiiaii one occasion. 

Y oil recollect more than one occasion ? I recollect only two. 

On one of these occasions was the bath in the cabin ? 1 know that 

I bathed in the cabin, but I do not know' whether her royal highness 
bathed in the same cabin ; 1 saw that the bath was in that cabin. 

By whom did you suppose that the letter you wrote to your sister 
would be first read? 1 believed that my letter might be read by Mr. 
Pcrganii or by the princess. 

Did you suppose, that either Pergami or the princess were acquahited 
with the names of the supposed persons mentionetl in that letter? I be- 
lieved that the priiicesp had seen Monsieur , but 1 did not know 

whether she knew his name. 

Had any other circumstance occurred, except that which you have 
stated relative to the letter at Pesaro, to induce you to believe, tliat the 
letters you wrote to jour sister would be intercepted? Because. my 
sister had written to my mother a letter, which had been put into the 
post at Pesaro ; it had been taken up at the post-ofiice, and then put 
back again into the past, and something had been altered in the letter, 
and my sister said that she had no news from us. 

Did that happen while you were at Pesaro? While I was in 
S%vitzerland. 

You state, that at Catania you saw the princess come out of the room 
in which Pergami hud slept, with a pillow under her arm ; was your 
sister present at the time ? As far as I can recollect my sister was in 
the room. i 

T 4 D 
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llow long lind you been iti that room williout leaving it ? 1 had ndt 

been out at all that morning. 

flow long bad you been awake? About two hours. 

You state, that at General Pino’s you saw Pergarni go into the prin- 
ecss’s bed'iooni, and that you do not know how' long he remained there, 
for that you fell asleep ; as nearly as you can shite, what time elapsed be* 
tween your seeing Pergarni and your falling asleep? As far as I can 
recolleet, it was nearly a quarter ot an hour, or lialf an hour, before 1 
tell asleep. 

At Naples, when ycAi saw Pergaiiii come in bis sliirt towards the 
princess’s room, bow far were you then from the door by wbicb you 
escaped ? Nearly four or live paces. 

How far was Pergaini at the time from that door when you first saw 
him ? 1 cannot say precisely, but 1 beiicve it was about ten or eleven 

paces. 

Could Pergarni have entered tlie princess’s room olherwise tliaii by the 
door by which you escaped? He had not need to pass through that 
door, he inigiit have gone directly to the room of the jirincess. 

On board the polaeca, when on the voyage from Jatfa, when the prin- 
cess was sleeping in the tent on the deck, did you ever see Pergami’s bed 
made in the dining-room, ns you passed through that room every other 
night in your way to the princess’s room in which you sh^pt ? I have 
seen a bed iu tlie cabin, but 1 cannot say it was Mr. Pergami’s, because 
i have seen other persons sleep there. 

Did you ever see Pergarni sleep there ? Not after leaving Jafi'a. 
'J’he following extract was read from the preceding part of 
the evidence : 

“ Had you previously given any clue to your sister, or was there any 
understanding between you and your sister iu what manner she was to 
understand this mysterious manner of writing, without other persons 
being accpiainted with it? I do not recollect whether I had said any 
thing to my sister concerning tfiat, but the morning I set out we con- 
certed togetiier, that we should put marks in siieii letters that nobody 
was to understand but ourselves ; she told me tfiat she would begin 
in tlie first letter that she would w'rite to me, that she would use 
some mark at the foot of the letter; I do not recollect exactly what it 
was.” 

Did you ever receive a letter from your sister containing the mark 
which u>n liad agreed should be comniunicnted tbroiigli your future 
correspondence? I have only received a letter from my sister, but I 
do not recollect wbt'llier lliere was any such mark — the letter wbicb 1 
ineiilioiK’d before, which had been taken up at the post. 

If, then, you did not receive from yoiir sister the mark tliat it was 
agreed upon between you should be annexed to her first letter, why did 
you conceive that your sister would be enabled to Compreliend tlie double 
meaning contained in the letter which has been shewn to you, with- 
out that mark vvliicli bad been agreed upon between you being an- 
nexed to it? We bad not agreed upon that mark, as far as I can 
recollect, on this account; but my sister told me, that when she would 
write to me, slie would put a mark at the end of her letter. 

If you then did not receive from your sister the mark that it was 
agreed upon between 3 0U should be annexed to b^r first letter, w hy did 
you conceive that your sister would be enabled to comprehend the double 
meaning contained in the letter which has been shewn to you, without 
that mark which bad been agreed upon between you licing annexed to 
it ? 1 believed my sister would understand me, but I do not recollect 
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for what reason 1 beliered so; it is so long since this occurred, tliat it 
is impossible I can exactly recollect. 

You are understood to have stated; that you had received a letter, 
inviting you to go to England, where you might have an opportunity 
of being placed in some situation as a governess, that would be advan- 
tageous; was that letter anonymous or signed ? That letter was not signed. 

In what language was it ? As far as I recollect it was in French, 

By whom was that letter delivered to you? I have already said, that 
it was delivered to me at Colombier, but I do not recollect by whom. 

Can you state, whether it wn.s delivered by the post or by an indivi- 
dual ? I do not recollect by whom it was dcliven d. 

State, yes or no, whether it was by tlic post or by an individual ? I 
do not recollect it. 

Do you recollect from whence it was dated ? Ido not recollect it. 

In point of fact, did you know, or had you reason to think you knew, 
by whom that letter was addressed to you? At this moment 1 cannot 
say^ whether I had an idea at that moment from whom it came. It is 
two years since this occurred ; I never thought of it afterwards ; and I 
cannot recollect. 

Did you return any answer to it? I do not recollect making any 
answer to it ; I do not recollect that I made any auswer to it. 

Can you state, whether there was any thing contained in that letter 
besides the fact you have stated, of the proposal to you to go to England 
as a governess ? I do not recollect whether tliere was any thing else. 

Have you the letter now in your possession ? I have it not here, 
and 1 do not believe I have it at Colombier, because when 1 ejuitted 
Colombier I burned my letters; not all my letters. 

Was it the information contained in that anonymous letter which in- 
duced you to think of coming to England ns a governess? 1 had al- 
ready had thoughts of it before. 

Have you made any endeavours to get a place as governess since you 
came to England? No. 

Was the letter wliicli your sister wrote, w hich was opened and then 
put into the post again, directed to you or to your mother ? I cannot 
positively say, but as far as 1 recollect it was addressed to my mother. 

Js that the letter which you said was the only one received from your 
sister, which your mother received at the lime you were at Milan? I 
heard that it was the only letter which had been rci civcd before I wrote 
this one (the letter of the 8th b'eb. 1818.) 

Was it received when you were at Milan ? No, before; after this 
one was written my mother received two or three letters from my sfeter. 

Which letter did your mother receive at the time you were at Milan? 
That was another letter 

Can you say, in all, how many letters your mother received from your 
sister after you quitted Pesarc-, before you left Switzci laud ? I cannot 
say exactly how many she received, but I know she did not receive 
many. 

Did she receive five ? I do not know, — I cannot say positively how 
many she received, it is impossible. 

Do you recollect, tha^ in part of the voyage up the Levant, Pergaini 
dept in the eating-room, and the princess in the room adjoining? Yes. 

You have said, tiiat iqion two occasions, when they were both in bed, 
Pergami in the ilining-room, and the [iriiicess in her cabin, you saw 
them speaking together, have you not ? Yes. 

What did they say ? 1 cannot recbllect what they said, but tlu‘y 

spoke together. 
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Do you remember paying, that at Utica you went to the tbresholcl of 
the door of her royal highness when she was in bed, and Pergami in the 
room, and that she asked you for something. , Yes. 

What did she ask you for ? It is impossible for me to recollect at 
present what she asked me for. 

You perfectly well recollect that she did ask for something? She 
asked me for something, I recollect. 

And you do not recollect what ? I do not recollect what it was. 

Do you remember saying, that at Jerusalem Pergami came into the 
room, and threw himself on the bed, in a jesting way ? Yes. 

Was the princess there? Yes. 

What did Pergami say or do upon that occasion ? 1 only saw that 

he laid himself down on the bed laughing. 

That you saw nothing, but that Pergami was on the bed and was 
laughing? Yes. 

Your attention is directed to the night when you saw Pergami with 
a candle in his hand ; how many paces was the door of the princess's 
room from the door at which you made your escape ? 1 cannot say 

positively, 1 do not recollect, but it may have been three, four, or five 
paces. 

If there had been any wet linen in the bath-room on board the po- 
lacca, which the princess had used, would it have been your business to 
have taken it aw ay ? Either my business or my sister's. 

When you went into the bath-room, did you, in point of fact, observe 
any marks whatever of the princess having used the bath ? I only re- 
collect seeing the bath. 

Were you sincere in the praises of the princess when you wrote that 
letter which has been read) do you mean that the whole lelter was a 
double entendre, or that only certain passages of tliut letter were a 
double entendre ? There were only some passages of the lelter, be- 
cause when I wrote that letter, I was extremely attached, to her royal 
highness, and 1 was willing to speak of the extreme kindness with w'liich 
she had treated me. 

Were you sincere in those parts of youc Idler which speak the praises 
of the princess? In speaking of the personul qualities, how she was 
good and patient, i w ns sincere. 

Is there any praise bestowed on the princess in this letter in which 
you were not sincere ? 1 do not recollect whether all of them we 

sincere, but 1 recollect that the greater part were sincere. 

You have said more than once, that at the time you wrote that lettci 
you were much attached to her royal highness; when did that attach- 
ment cease? This attachment ceased when I heard that her royal 
highness had said several things of me in the house of her royal high- 
ness; that several things had &en said of me in the house of her royal 
highness. 

Was it in consequence of that aliacliment having ceased in Uie man- 
ner you have described, that you have been induced to come into this 
house to give your evidence ? No,. 

What is your inducement to come? I was asked to come to de- 
clare the truth. 

By wbpm ? By Mr. Sacchi, on the part of the commission. 

Ym have spoken to the state of the outer covering of the large bed at 
Nsmlea^ do you recollect the colour of tiiat covering ? Yes. 

W hat was the colour ? W hi te. 

Tou are quite sure ? White was the bed-'’ovtT. 

The outer cover, not the sheets ? Yes, the outer cover. 
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^ On board the polacca, on the return from Jaffa, you say there was a 
communication between the tent and the dining-room, was that com- 
munication open or closed during the night ? The communication de- 
scended into the diniug-cabin. 

Was it open or closed during the night? It was open during the 
night, from the upper deck. 

In speaking of the bath which was prepared for the princess on board 
the polacca, you nieiitioiicd not having seen any lineu ; state whether 
that bath was fresh water, or salt water ? I do not know whether it 
was fresh or salt water ; 1 do not recollect. 

Do you happen to know whether, in that part of the world, it is 
usual for persons to use linen on coming out of salt water? 1 do not 
know whether it is usual to make use of linen in coming out of a salt 
water bath. 

Was the comniunicatioii you have spoken of, between the tent on 
deck and the cabin below, always open, or only occasionally open? 1 
cannot recollect whether it was open every night 

Did you ever sec it shut at night? Ido not recollect seeing it 
closed at night 

The witness and the counsel were directed to withdraw, 
and the Court adjourned. 


SIXTEENTH DAY, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 

The Lord-ChancclIor took his seat, and the usual foims 
being gone through, counsel were called to the bar. 

Mr. Brougham proposed that translations of the letters of 
Louisa Demont, which had been read on Saturday should 
now be put in, certified by the translators. 

The two French translators, Mr. George Pinario, tor the 
king, and Mr. Edgar Garslon, for the queen, were called 
in and sworn. Being asked whether they had together com- 
pared the translations with the originals, and agveed upon the 
translations now produced, they answered in the affirmative. 

The copies of the letters, and the translations of the same, 
were delivered in, and arc as follow : 

“ Colomhier, ^th Feb. 1818. 

“ Dear and good Mariette, 

“ Although you have not said four words in your last letter, yet 1 
lufC you too well iiut to pardon you for it, and it is with real pleasure 
that 1 reply to you. 1 am enchanted, my good sisfer, that you are f>er- 
fectly happy ; but 1 ought not to doubt it, so well as 1 know tlie ex- 
treme goodness of her royal highness, and of all those with whom you 
may have any thing to da Endeavour to preserve always such valuable 
kindness, by continuing the same way of life which has procured it for 
you. May experience not be unless to you ! and keep always before 
your eyes the trouble which arises from folly and iuconsislcucy ; you 
have lately had sufficient proofs of that. 

“You .vill no dou})t be very desirous of knowing what is my situation 
in our little country. 1 ’ received in 
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such a manner as you could have no idea of; 1 have been 
sought afler^ and received every whese with the greatest cordiality, at 
Lausauiie, at Merger, at Cassonay. 1 passed a whole month ac the last 
town, where every possible amusement was procured for me. You 
know how fond I am of going on a sledge t. Well ! every day we 
made a party for it; at the beginning of the new year we had a delight- 
ful masked ball; the following week two more dress balls, the best 
that have been in this town; and a number of other evening dancing 
parties, given by my friends on account of me ; in short, every day 
brought some new parlies and new invitations. Can you conceive that 
in the midst of all these numberless pleasures 1 was sad and silent ; 
every one quizzed me on my indiilereiice ; I who, said they, uslmI to be 
so gay before my departure, I was not to be known again ; but spite 
of all my endeavours I could not get the better of myself. Can you 
not, my dear, divine the cause of all my deep sadness? Alas! it was 
only the regret and grief at having quitted her royal higliness, and at 
knowing that she had mistaken iiiy character, and taxed me with in- 
gratitude. Oh GoiW I would surrender half my life, could she but 
read my heart ; she could then be convinced of the infinite respect, the 
unlimited attacliment, and perfect gratitude, 1 shall always entertain for 
her august person. 1 should much have wished, my dear Mariette, to 
have written to the count, to thank him for the kindness he has shewn 
me, but I am afraid to trouble him; tell him that the few Hues which 
he has had the goodness to write to mo, have in fact afforded me a little 
tranquillity, since they made me hope for pardon. I was afraid her 
royal highness would be still displeased at the turn 1 had given to my 
journey ; judge then of my happiness, when 1 learnt that she was not 
at all angry at it, but on the contrary gives me leave for it: in truth, this 
pretence has been very useful to me; for you are sufficiently acquainted 
with the world to suspect that I have been assailed with questions, par- 
ticularly by yreat folks ; for 1 am not vain enough to think that 1 have 
been sought after so much only on account of my fine eyes, and that a 
little curiosity had no part in their eagerness to see me. Ah! why was 
not the spirit of her royal highness at niy side? she would then/have 
found wljether 1 be niigratefid. How often in a numerous circle, 
whilst with all the enthusiasm which animated me, 1 enumerated her 
great qualities, her rare talents, her mildness, her patience, her charity, 
in short, all the perfections which she possesses in so eminent a degree. 
How often, 1 say, have I not seen my hearers affected, and heard them 
exclaim, How unjust is the world to cause so much unhappiness to one 
who deserves it so little, and who is so worthy of being happy ! 

“ You cannot think, Mariette, w hat a noise my little journal has made. 
It has been, if I may use the expression, snatched at ; every one has 
read it. Madame Gaul isa begged me to let her carry it to Lausanne; 
all the English who were there at that time wished to see it ; 1 have 
been delighted at it, for you know 1 spoke in it a great deal of the best 
and most amiable princess in the world. 1 related much in detail all 
the traits of sensibility and of generosity which she had shewn — the 
manner in which she had been received, applauded, cherished, in all 
the places we had visited. You know that when this august princess 
IS my subject 1 am inexhaustible, consequently my journal is embel- 
lished with and breathes the effusion of my heart; my greatest desire 
having always been, that the princess should appear to be what she 
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really is, and that full justice should be tendered to her. I assure you 
that although distant, it is not less rny desire, and that 1 shall always en- 
deavour with zeal that sucli may be the case, and as far as my poor 
capacity will allow. As you may well judge, it is not to make a merit 
of it, since she will always be ignorant of it, and even suspect me oi 
ingratitude, but it will only be to content my heart, which would find st 
sweet satisfaction in this charming success. 

“ But I liad almost forgotten to confide to you a thing which will sur- 
prise you as much as it has me. The 24th of last mouth 1 was taking 
some refreshment at my aunt Clara’s, when I was informed an unknown 
person desired to deliver me a letter, and that lie would trust it to no 
one else. I went down stairs, and desired him to come up into my 
room. Judge of my astoiiislimciit when 1 broke the seal; a proposal 
w'as made to me to set off for London, under the false pretence of being 
a governess. 1 was promised « /itff/i protection, and a most brilliant 
fortune in a short time. The letter was without signature; but, to 
assure me of the truth of it, 1 was informed I might draw at the banker's 
for*as much money as 1 wished. Can you conceive any thing so singular! 
Some lines, escaped from the pen of the writer, enabled me easily to 
discover the cheat, aiuLl did not hesitate to reply in such terms as must 
have convinced him J. was not quite a dupe. Notwithstanding all my ef- 
forts, I could draw nocclaircissement from the bearer ; he acted with the 
greatest mystery. You sct‘, my dear, with what promptitude the ene- 
mies of our generous benefactress always act. There must always be 
spies about her, for no sooner had 1 left Pesavo than it was known with 
all its circumstances in the capital of Europe. They thought to find in 
me a person revengeful and very ambitious; but, thank God, I am 
cxt'mpt from both those failing.s; a«d money acquired at the expense of 
repose and duty will never tempt me, though 1 should be at the last 
extremity. 

** The Almighty abandons no one, much less tliose who do that which 
is agreeable to him. A (jood reputation is better than a yolden girdle, 

“ Since I have introduced tlie subject of money, my dear sister, 1 must 
give you some advice. Economise as much j.s possible, retrench every 
superfluity; did you but know the regret 1 feel in not having done so! 

I do not think I ever was guilty of extravagance, but I have not de- 
prived rn} self of many Ihings which were almost useless to me. You 
know that every one here, as elsewhere, fain ics the Princess of Wales 
throws her money out of the window, and 1 am supposed to have re- 
turned with a considerable fortune; from a species of self-love, and to 
extol still more lici generosity, 1 do not try to undeceive any one ; con- 
sequently, though I have great need of money, 1 have not yet dared to 
ask my guardian for any : 1 know how to be moderate, and run into no 
expense. I have lime to reflect, and to think that if 1 had always acted 
in the same way, 1 should not be in the situation in which 1 am ; every 
one should economise as much as possible against the time when one 
can no longer gain any thing. Profit by the lesson I have just given 
you, and be assured it will be salutary to you, for I speak from experi- 
ence. You will know Mr. Le Notte has not delivered the parcel; I 
wrote to him at Mflan, and at Paris; / expect his answer one of these 
days. If it should be lost, it would be disagreeable, as the cloth 
costs a great deal ; if 1 had 'known, it shoWd not have been purchased, 
as my mother has a good sj>cncer, and might very well have done with- 
out it. 1 regret also the velvet very iiiueli, of which 1 have shortened 
myself for my hat, in making it much smaller; besides, wc did not get 
that either for notliing, and the three loiiis are .well worth lamenting, 
without reckoning the other baubles; all that does not come by whist- 
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}ing for it ; a sous here and a sous there soon make a livre, and twenty, 
four livres make a Napoleon ; you see 1 am become an adept in arith- 
metic. I will answer for it, however, that Mr. Le Notte * shall have 
the goodness to make all good if he have lost any thing. I shall shew 
him no favour, and have written to him in such a manner as sufficiently 
shews 1 am not very well satisfied with his negligence. 

« But, iny clear Mariette, 1 perceive 1 have almost tinished my letter 
without speaking of our dear relations: our good mother is tolerably 
well, though her asthma and pains in her bowels torment her some- 
times, but nothing compared to what she has siitiered this summer. 
Your father is very well. Henrietta is always charming; I give her 
every day lessons in writing and reading; she sows very well, and irons 
as well ; she has already ironed several frills for me, and some gowns, 
with which 1 am very well satisfied. Her desire of travelling is the 
same ; pray try to get her a situation ; 1 am convinced she will give you 
no cause to regret it. She is much altered for the better ; she is gay, 
and always in good humour; mild, obliging, in short, of a character to 
make herself beloved wherever she goes, for she has an excellent heart, 
and knows how to be contented in all situations. Margaret is entirely 
amiable, of a pretty figure, and so lively that she makes one half dead 
with laughing: Louisa is also very genteel. I assure you, dear Marietta, 
they are all changed very much for the better, and I am quite con- 
tented with them. 

1 have been, since the month of January, in my favourite chamber at 
Colombier, where some repairs have been done ; for example, a very 
^od chimney, and a small cabinet wherein 1 sl(?ep. I often make little 
^cursions in our environs, and frequently receive visits, which afiord 
me ^ome amusement. 1 think 1 hea« you say, Well, dear Louisa, what 

QO you mearuto do ? Won’t you marry ? What does Mons. do ? 

1 will tell you, word for word ; 1 every day feel more and more repug- 
nance to marriage. Mr. has done all in his power to induce me 

to accept a heart which he says, he has preserved for me these seven 
years. What heroical constancy, and little worthy of the age in which 
we live. I have not, however, been dazzled liy it, and although he he 
rich, charming, and amiable, 1 would not retract the refusal 1 gave 
nim four years ago. If this amuse you, I will tell you 1 have several 
other lovers, not less desirable than he; 1 am very foolish perhaps to 
refuse them, for they are iiifiiiitc'ly lx.*^ter than I am; perhaps I may one 
day repent if. You know the Proverb ** qui refuse muse,” (he who will 
not, &c.) but 1 cannot do otherwise; re<’ent events have created in me 
a sort of antipathy to all men. I can liav(‘ no ties, no communications, 
with any of them. 1 love and cherish swctd liberty alone, and wish to 
preserve it as long as I can. Dear Mariette, I conjure you, imitate niy 
example, never think of marrying. My tiiolher and 1 forbid it as long 
as her royal highness shall wish to keep you in her service. You can 
have no greater happiness, it is impossible. Beware of forming any 
attachment or tie with anyone; yon are too young for that; remain 
free ; be assured you will be a thousand times more happy. 1 do not 
recommend prudence to you, because 1 know you too well to distrust 
you, and to suspect you do not possess it ; for whatever may have 
been said of me, I would have died rather than ahaiidon it for an in- 
stant, and deviate from the ttrict path of virtue; the most precious good 
we possess ; yet 1 have known some persons have suspected my con 
duct ; but I have God and my own conscience for witnesses. Are they 
not sufficient for my peace ? at least no one can deprive me of them. — 
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No, 1 have nothing to reproach myself with on that head, and you 
know it as well as myself, therefore 1 can give you advice, with the 
assurance that you will follow it, especially as it is also that of our 
mother. 

“ Dear Sister, if you dare, place me at the feet of her royal highness, 
beseeching her to accept my humble respects. Do not fail, 1 entreat 
you, when she speaks to you of me, to endeavour to convince her my 
repentance for having displeased her is still the same ; that I conjure 
her to restore me to her favour. Tell me if her royal highness is still so 
very angry with me, and if there is not any appearance of a full pardon ; 
but tell me always the truth. Try also, I pray you, Mariette, to persuade 
her royal highness that 1 am, ana always shall be, so entirely devoted to 
her, that no sacrifice I could make for her would appear too great, and 
that she might even dispose of my life, which shall for ever be conse- 
crated to her. Tell the baron also that I am very sensible of his re- 
membrance, and beg him to accept the assurance of my perfect gratitude. 
Embrace for me the charming Victorine; ret)eat also my thanks to the 
count, and assure him I shall never forget his late kindness. Remember 
me to the countess, Madame Livia, and Mr. William, begging them to 
receive the assurance of my sincere friendship. 

“ Dear Mariette, if I were to tell you all those who send you salutations, 
1 should want two more pages, for every one is mueV interested for you, 
and they never cease to put up vows for your continued happiness. You 
are sensible, however, that the most sincere are made by us at iioine. 

“ You will tell Mr. Hieronymus that John isc^uite well, and that Mr. 
Siinoiiin is very well pleased with him in alt respects ; his board is not 
paid for, and tell Mr. H. on the receipt of this letter, I beg he will im- 
mediately send an order to Mr. Pemolin for the six months* board, and 
address it to me; he must not delay, for I have need of money. You 
will not I think do wrong to seiid me at the same time the twoNapoIcon^ 
to make up twenty-five, if you can. It is I who send yon the gown instead 
of the lace ; I think you should trim it with muslin. Make my com- 
pliments to Mr. Hieronymus, and tell him the first time 1 write again, 
I will give him more particulars respecting his son, because I ho|)e to 
have more room. I should wish much to know how ink is made with 
that powder which he gave me, and what he has done with the two 
pictures I delivered to him at the Villa d’Este. Adieu, de.ar and good 
sister ; we embrace you cordially. A reply at once if you please. 

“ Your sister, 

« Sth Feh. HIS. « LOUISA PE MONT.” 

Miss Mariette Bron, at Pesaro.” 

** Royal Highness. 

“ It is on my knees that I write to my generous benefactress, be- 
seeching her to pardon my boldness; but 1 cannot resist a foreboding. 
Besides, I am convinced that if her royal highness knew the frightful 
state into which I am plunged, she would not be offended at my te- 
mdVity. My spirits cannot support my misfortune ; I am overwhelmed 
by it, and I am more than persuaded that I shall sink upder it ; I feel a 
dreadful weakness — a mortal inquietude consumes me internall 5 % and 
does not leave me one moment of tranquillity. A crowd of reflections 
on the past goodness of her royal highness, and on my apparent ingra- 
titude, overwhelm me. May her royal highness deign to take pity on 
me ; may she deign to restore to me her precious favour, which I have 
just unhappily lost by the most melancholy imprudence. May 1 receive 
that sweet assuraince before idie of grief: it alone can restore me to life, 
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1 dare again to conjure, to supplicate the compassion and the clemency 
of her royal highness, that she will grant me the extreme favour of de- 
stroying those two fatal letters ; to know that they are in the hands of 
her royal highness, and that they will constantly bear testimony against 
my past conduct, places me in the extremity of distress ; the aversion 
wiiich I have merited on the part of her royal highness, instead of di- 
minishing, would be increased by reading them. 1 allow myself to 
assure her royal highness that it is only the granting of these two favours 
which can restore me to life, and give me back that repose which I have 
lost My fault, it is true, is very great and irreparable ; but love is 
blind ; how many faults has he not caused even the greatest men to 
commit. 1 dare to flatter myself this is a further reason why her royal 
highness should condescend to grant me the two favours which I take the 
liberty of asking of her. 

I also presume to recoinVnend to the favour and protection of her 
royal highness my sister Mariette, as well as the one who is in Switzer- 
land. Her royal highness has condescended to give me to understand, 
that perhaps she might be allowed to supply my place ; the hope of this 
greatly alleviates my distress. It would be also an act of beiieficeiice j 
for my sisters have only very limited fortunes, and in our small poor 
country they are not to be acquired. I am certain her royal liighness 
would never have cause to repent her great goodness, and extreme 
kindness towards a young girl who has always succeeded in gaining the 
esteem and friendship of all to whom she has been personally known. 
I cannot siifficiently thank her royal highness and llie baron for their 
kindncs.s in sending Ferdinand to accompany me ; lui has paid me ail 
the attention, and taken all the care of me imaginable. 1 know not how 
to acknowledge so many henefifs, but I will endeavour, by my future 
conduct to merit them, and to regain the favourable opinion winch h<*r 
royal highness had vouchsafed to entertain for me during the days of my 
happiness. 

“ It is with sentiments of the most entire submission, and the most 
perfect devotedness, that 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ Iter Royal Highness’s 
“ most obedient Servant, 

** Riminif the \()tk Nov. 1817.” “ LOUISA DM M()N4\” 


Then Luigi Galdini was sworn, and exaniiiud by M r. 
Parke, through the interpretation of the Marchese di Sp. 
iieto. 

Of what country are you a native ? BIcvio. 

Is that on the lake of Como ? It is. 

Of what trade arc you ? A mason. 

Did you work at the Villa d*Este at any time? I did. 

For how long did you work at the Villa d’Este ? About fifteen 
days, a little more or a little less. 

During that time were you employed upon the hou.se of (iuggiaro? 
I built the bouse of Guggiaro. 

Who wasGuggiaro? His Christian name is Santiuo, and he w e; 
agent of the prince.ss at the Villa d’Este. 

Do you recollect a morning when you were employed in making a 
cornice ? 1 do not remember the day, but I remember that I was 

working at the cornice. 
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Was Guggiai’o at this house, at that time when you began in I lie 
niorning? Ciuggiaro told me the night before, to get ready all the 
materials to work, such as the plaster of Paris, marble, sand, and all 
other things necessary, for 1 was working by contract. 

Was Guggiaro at the house in the morning ? He was at the villa; 

1 waited at the place till nine o’clock, waiting for the materials which he 
had promised^to send me, and he did not send those materials ; and as 
I had fifteen or twenty men, 1 set out to go to Uic Villa d’Este to look 
after the agent, in order that 1 might obtain the materials. 

What distance was the fattore’s house from the Villa d’Este? Gug- 
giaro dwells in the house of her royal highness. 

I low far is the house which you were making from the Villa d’Este ? 
Three gun-shots, 450 paces about. 

When you got to the Villa d’Este, did you inquire for the fatlore? 

1 did, I went into the kitchen of the fattore. 

Did you go into any other place to look for him? I did. 

Did you go upstairs? 1 did. 

Were you in a large room when you got up stairs? I went into a 
room, but it was not a great room, it was a room. 

How long did you wait there? For a moment; 1 opened tlic door 
and looked, and saw a good many doors, and 1 was ratlier out of hu- 
mour, for I hud lost a great deal of money on account of so many men 
being upon my back that day, and without work, therefore 1 opened 
Iho door and shut it again. 

When you opened a door whom did you see? 1 saw the baron 
and the princess who were botli sitting. 

Whom do you mean by the baron? Baron Pergami. 

On what wore the baron and the princess silting ? They were 
sitting both together, the baron liad his right arm round the neck of the 
princess. 

What were they sitting upon ? Whether it was a sofa, whether it 
was an easy-chair, whether it was a small bed I do not answer, because 
] was there only a moment, I was confused. 

How was the princess dressed as to her bosom ? She was unco- 
vered so. (Passing his hand aa oss his breast. ) 

In what position was the princess, can you describe that? She 
was sitting. 

Was any one else in the room besides the baron and the princess? 
I saw no one else. 

When you opened the door, what did the baron do? He took away 
bis arm from the neck of the princess, got up and told me, what do you 
want from here, you dog. 

Interpreter. — The expression is rather stronger j )t is 
Kazza di cane,” Son of a v’og. . 

What did you say to the baron? T told him, you must excuse me, 
signor baron ; I came here to look after the fattore, for I have got so 
many men, and 1 want the materials to make the men work. 

Did the baron make any reply to that ? He told me that that was 
not the apartment of the factor. 

Did you ever see after that, the princess and Pergami together at any 
time ? I saw them another time. 

Where were they when you saw them together ? They were com- 

ing down the stairs, arm-in-arm. 

^ Did YOU see them do any thing to each other at that time? 1 saw 
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them descending, and standing just for a moment on the stairs, for 1 was 
crossing. 

Did you see them at any other time, except that which you have last 
described ? I saw them three or four times on the back of an ass ; for 
they vi^ere passing in front of a house which 1 was building on account 
of the factor. 

Was Pergami himself w'alkin^ or was he riding? He was on foot. 

Was he near the princess? He was. 

How did Pergami hold his hand? Once behind the back, another 
tiine on the thigh ; becaOsc she was sitting on the ass. 

. You have said Pergami’s hand was behind the back; whose back? 
Behind the back of the princess ; he was supporting her on the back of 
the ass. 

Was any other person with tliem at the time ? They were on the 
public road ; they were going up and down the walk ; by day it was a 
public walk. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. TINDAL. 

Whom did you first inform of what you knew upon this subject ? 
'I’he first time 1 mentioned it to the son of the factor on the same day. 

Did you go to Milan to give this information ? 1 did. 

Who applied to you to take you there? A man of the name of Tag- 
liabue. 

Do yoh recollect at what time that was ? 1 remember if, for Taglia* 

hue took me there with him. 

When was it? In the year 1817 or 1818 ; thereabouts. 

Did you go with him there ? I did, with some others. 

Whom did you sec, when you got there ? I went to the house of 
flic advocate Vimercati. 

What did he do ; did he examine you? He did. 

Was any one else present besides Vimercati ? There were three 
more persons. 

Do you know who they were ? They told me that one was a co- 
ioiiel, that another was an advocate, and a third 1 do not know. 

Was he an English advocate? He was, so they said. 

Was the colonel, Colonel Brown? Yes. 

How long did you stay at Milan? Four days and a half. 

Were you under examination all that time, or the greater part of it ? 
1 was examined on tlie third day, because there were others before me ; 
whether it was the tliird or fourth day, 1 do not know. 

What did you receive forgoing to Milan ? I received ten livres per 
day to pay my expenses. 

Do yoti mean to swear that you did not receive more for going to Mi- 
lan ? 1 do. 

When were you applied to, to come to England ? Last winter, to- 
wards the end of March or the beginning of April. 

Do you mean the March or April of this year 1820? Yes. 

Who applied to you ? The same Tagliabue, who called upon me 
with the letter of the Advocate Vimercati* 

Did you see Vimercati again before you came to Fingland? I did. 

Did you make any agreement with Vimercati as to your coming to 
England. 1 made an agreement that he should give me ten livres per 
day. 

Was that besides your expenses? They are for the expenses for 
Jfiving 
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Who paid your expenses in coming over to England ? Our courier 
gave us our ten livres every day. 

Who pays your expenses here? I do not know that. 

Where are you staying? 1 am out at a little distance from this 
place, but I do not know where it is. 

Are there several of the other witnesses with you ? I see a good 
many of them, 1 see witnesses, 1 see strangers, I see people, there are 
many. 

Have you seen Theodore Majocchi among them? Yes, in London. 

Do you know him? 1 have known him since my arrival here ; I 
had never seen him. 

You have seen a good deal of him since that, have not you ? No, 
he was in one lodging, 1 was in another, and 1 have known him since 
my arrival in England. 

Had tiic room, in which you saw the princess and Pergami, several 
doors. I went in by one door, there were some other doors, but that 
was the first time 1 went into the room. 

Do you recollect what time of the day it was that you saw them ? 
The hour was between half-past nine or ten and eleven, but I do not 
know precisely, for I cannot keep that in my mind. 

Were the other workmen employed about in their work at that 
f Tme ? They were at the building of Santini, waiting that I should go. 
Do you recollect at what part of the year this was, how long ago it was. 
It was in the year when they gave that great feast, it was the year lyiO 
or 1817. 

What part of the year was it — ^not the exact day ? Towards the 
latter end of September or the beginning of October. 

RE-EXAMINED BY MR. PARKE. 

You say that when you were travelling here you received ten livres 
a day from the courier for your expenses, have you received that sum 
since you were here ? No, I have received those ten livres for eleven 
days. 

You say there are many witnesses in the place where you now are? 
at what place did you land when you first came to England ? 

Mr. Tindal objected to this question, as not arising out of 
his cross-examination. 

Mr. Parke, :n support of the question, stated, that it was 
put, in order to dST* away an inference arising from tlie [cir- 
cumstance of the witnesses being together. 

The counsel were informed that tlie question might be put. 

Where did you land wlKin you first came here ? In London. 

The first time you came to London ? 1 landed here in London the 

first time ; afterwards 1 went to Holland. 

Where was it you landed before you came to London? I went to 
Boulogne, and then by sea to Dover. 

Were there many of your countrymen, many Italians, with you when 
you lauded at Dover ? We were four. 

EXAMINED DY THE LORDS. 

Yen have said that when you opened the door you saw the princess 
and Pergami sitting, with Pergamfs arm round the princess's neck, and 
that lier breasts were uncovered so ; do you mean by that that the 
breasts wer^ bare? 1 saw it so, and, as far as I saw, I saw it uncovered. 

flow far (iid you sec the breasts uncovered? 1 did not stay to look; 
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1 saw it, and made niy escape; 1 saw it in the twinkling of an eye, and 
it was uncovered as far as here ; 1 saw the breasts (ho vedulo Ic mam- 
melle ) ; 1 saw the breasts. 

Had Pergami his liand upon the princess's breasts? They were so. 
(The witness put his hand round the neck of the interpreter so as to 
reach the breast.) 

Was it so, or not ? I say, yes. 

How was the princess dressed at that time ? I cannot say ; I say 
what I saw j I was surprised, and went away. 

Had she a handkerchief, or any thing which covered the neck ? I 
say no ; I saw it so, anc* I, with my own eyes, saw it naked. 

You have been taken to say that that arm was round the princess’s 
neck; was the arm round the neck, or behind the neck of the princess? 
I am the baron, and you {the interpreter) are tlic princess (piittimj his 
arm round the neck of the interpreter.) , 

Do you mean to say that the arm was upon the breast of ttie princess ? 
I have repeated it many times, I have even shewn it; must 1 repeat tht! 
same thing over again ; I cannot say more. 

The witness was ordered to withdraw. 

fhen Alessandro Finette was sworn, and examined by Mr. 
Attorney-general, through the interpretation of the Maichese 
di Spineto. 

Are you an ornamental painter ? Yes. 

Were you ever employed at the Villa d’Este? 1 was. 

By whom were you first employed at the Villa d’Estc ? I’lic Uai on 
Pergami. 

How long were you at the Villa d’Este ? More than two years. 

Did you afterwards go to Rome with the princess? 1 did. 

How were you employed when you went to Rome ; in what sitnalion ? 
I was a servant* 

During the time you were at the Villa d’Estc did you ever see the 
princess and Pergami together ? Many times. 

Where have you seen them together ? Walking about the grouiuls. 
When they were walking about the grounds in what mautier were 
they walking together? She was holding the hand of Pergami. 

Were they alone or were any other persons with them ? Sol] 1 c(im(^H 
they ^ere alone, sometimes there was the dame d’honiieur. 

Have you ever seen them go in a boat together upon the lake? 
Many times. 

When you have seen them in the boat together were they alone? 
Sometimes alone, sometimes there was the dame d’honneur with them. 
Did you know the room of Pergami at the Villa d’Este ? 1 did. 

Do you remember being at any time in the ante-chamber to that 
room? Yes. 

At what time of the day was it that you were in that antc-cliamber ? 
It was in the morning between ten and eleven o’clock, or thereabouts. 

Did you see Pergami at that time ? I saw him come out from the 

side where the princess’s room was. 

How was he dressed? In a morning gown, with only his 
drawers on. 

In what direction did he go ? He was going towards his room. 
Did you see where he went to ? He went to his room. 

Did he sec you ? He saw me. 

When you were at Rome, at the Villa Brandi, did you wait at table ? 
Idid. 
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Did you wait at dinner and supper? I did. 

WI>o list'd to diue and sup with the princess? All of the court, 
and sometimes some persons who had been invited from Rome. 

Did Pergami dine and sup with her royal highness? He did. 

Did Louis Pergami dine and sup with her at the Villa Brandi? 
He did. 

Did Pergami’s mother dine and sup with the princess at the Villa 
Brandi ? She did not; the mother of the baron was not at tJie Villa 
Brandi. 

Do you remember being at Ruffinelli with the princess ? T do. 

Was Pergami, at any time during her residence at Rutlinclli, ill ? 
ITe was. 

Was he confined to liis room? Do you mean to his bed, or in bis 
room. 

Did he keep his bed, or did he only keep his room ? ITc kept his bed. 

Have you ever seen the princess in his room? Many limes. 

What ilid her royal higliiiess do in that room V She was there 
eon versing. 

With whom? With Pergami. 

Have you over seen Pergami taking any mcdicint* while he was ill at 
tJiat time? I liave seen him. 

Who gave him the medicines? Sometimes 1 have seen her royal 
highness the princess. 

Were you ever present when Pergami’s bed was warmed ? 1 was not 
present when the bed was warmed, but I brought the warming pan. 

Dave you seen Pergami get out of bed for the purpose of having his 
bod warmed? I have. 

Was tlic princess in the room at that time? She was. 

Do you remember going from Ancona to Rome with the princess ? 

1 do. 

On any evening in the course of that journey do you rememlK i* seeing 
the princess and Pergami any where? Noi in the evening. 

At any other time of the day or night? Never in the night, I liavc 
ill tiie day. 

At what lime of the day was it that you saw them ? 1 do not n - 

member whether it was before or after dinner. 

At the time you saw them together did you make any observation 
upon their conduct ? 1 did. 

What w.isit? Pas.sing through a court I saw tlic princess so, 
(making a motion.) 

Who was with the princess at this time? Pergami. 

'riie witness was directed not to answer by making signs, 
but by words. 

Describe how you saw the princess and Pergami, at the time you wt 
passing through the court ? The princess was embracing Pergami. 

Bg a Lord. — Wliat do you mean by the word “ embrace ?” She 
was doing so with her hands (making amotion). 

Where did she put her hands ? The princess was putting her hands 
round under his arms. 

By that do yon mean round his body ? I do. 

Mr. Attorneg-general. — In wtiat direction were tlu'ir f.u’es at that 
time — towards each otlicr? One opposite the other, ((mm contui 
Valtra.) 

Were their facts near each other, or how? 'riicir facts were at a 
distance, for she is short and he is tall. 
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Were you at Caprile near Pesaro? 1 was. 

With the princess? Yes. 

Did you ever see the princess and Pergatni togetlier at Caprile? 1 
have seen them tnany times together. 

Do you remember on any particular occasions, seeing them after dark, 
or in the evening together at Caprile ? On the first evening 1 savi them. 

Where ? Out of the house, on the steps which led into the garden. 

What were they doing when you saw them together ? 1 went to 

look for a key, because 1 thought her to be the wife of the agent, and 1 
found she was the princess ; she was just embracing Pergami, as I have 
described before. 

Have you ever seen them in that situation, at any other time ? Not 
at Caprile. 

At any other place ? 1 have seen it sometimes also at the Villa d’Este. 

Have you ever seen them do any thing else to each other ? I, have 

seen them kiss each other. 

Have you seen that more than once, or only once? I saw it only 
once there ; other times I do not remember. 

Mr, Wilde stated, that he had no questions to propose to 
the witness. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

Then Domenico Bnisa was sworn, and examined by Mr. 
Parke, through the interpretation of the Marchese di Spineto. 

Of what country are you ? Of Cazzoni. 

Of what trade are you ? A mason. 

Were you at any time employed in the service of the Princess of 
Wales? 1 was. 

flow long were you employed ? From the year 1 8 L5 to the year 1817. 

Were you at the Villa Villani? I was. 

And also at the Villa d’Este? I was. 

And also at the Baroiia ? [ was also at the Barona. 

Did you ever see the princess and Pergami together? I have. 

Have you seen them often ? 1 have seeii her once, twice, three 

times, many times. 

Have you seen them walking together ? 1 have. 

How were they walking when you saw them? They were ifi a 
boat on the lake. 

When you saw them in a boat on the lake, w'ere they alone or was 
any body with them ? They were alone. 

When you saw them walking together, were they alone ? They 
were alone. 

Were they separate from each other, or arm in arm? They were 
alone, but he was rowing. 

Have you seen them walking together on land ? No, 1 never made 
any observation about their walking on land ; 1 have seen her sitting. 

When you saw the princess sitting, was any one with her ? There 
was a certain baron. 

Who was that certain baron? He was called a certain Pergami. 

Was Pergami sitting at th^ same time ? He was ; it was on the 
evening of the feast. 

What feast do you mean ? The feast of St. Bartholomew, when 
they gave a house warming at the Villa d’Esle. 

At what time was it that you saw them sitting together, what time m 
tlie day ? It was in the evening. 
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Whereabout was il they were sifting? They w'ere siding upon .t 
bench under home trees, a kind of arbour. 

Was there any one tlicre besides the baron and the princess ? 1 saw 

liie baron and the princess, and nobody else. 

Do yon know Raggazoni ? I do. 

Was any one with you when you saw the princess and Pergami togc. 
ther? There was; a certain Raggazoni and [ were going to sleep in a 
place, called the Paese, which is near the Villa d’Rsfe. 

Do yon nnneinber being at work on any day at the Villu'd’Rste, near 
a <*orridor ? 1 do. 

Were you working in a room ? There was a room, and then there 
was anotluT, and tliey made two. 

Was there a door from one room to the other? There was. 

Was there any, and what other door in the room yon have mentioned, 
besjdes that leading iiit(> the room in which you were working ? ''rheie 
was another door. 

Ill what direction was that other door you have deserihed with respect 
to the first door? They were opposite to each otlier, one led one 
w’ay, and the other the otlier, in the same direction. 

When the door of the room in which yon were working was (»pen, ami 
the other door yon have described w;is also open, could yon st*e throngti 
both? When I was going, a garzoiie was coming out, ami wo met*. 

When yon met tlie garzone coining out, <‘ouId )ou see into tlie other 
room? I could because the door was open. 

Did you see any person in the room .at the time that the door warf open? 
Idid. ' 

Whom did you see? The princess and tin? baron Pergami. 

What were they doing when yon saw them? 'i'hey vvci(‘ caresMng 
each other with th<*ir hands. 

Was the princess silting or .standing ? Standing. 

Was Pergami sitting or .standing? 'riicy were holh slamling. 

Ill what way were they caressing each other? 

[IVie fvitfiess illnstratrd his answer Inj strokimj down the cheeks of tka 
interpreter in a whimsieal manner J\ 

Describe it in words ? 'rhey paid caresses to each other with their hands. 

What part of the body did they foucfi? (.)ii the face. 

Do you know Pergaim’s room at the Villa d’Rste ? 1 know it; but 

1 cannot distinguish it, for there are many rooms, they liave told me that 
was the room. 

Do yon know of any alteration after the princess returned tVoin Greece, 
ill that room whicli you were told was Pergaini’s ? I have not seen it. 

Do you know of any Miiiig being done lotiie wall of that room ? 1 

have seen (ho.se kisses and those caresses, and I have seen no other. 

Did you s^e any,, work iione to the wall of that room which yon 
W'ere told wa.s Pcrgaini’s? I have not it pn^sent to iny nittid. 

The Solicitor-geueial for the queen stated, that he had no 
question to propose. 

The witness was directed to witlidraw. 

I 

Then Antonio Biamhl was sworn, and examined by Mr. 
Attorney-general. 

Are you an inhabitant of Como? 1 am. 

* Garmon, in French, -^a boy* or lad. 

4 F 
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Do you know the Pihieess of Wales? I do. 

Do you remember when she lived at the Villa d’Este? I do. 

Have you ever seen her on the Lake of Como, in a small boat? Many 
times. 

Was any one with her when you have seen her in that small boat ? 
Tliere was. 

Who ? A certain Bartolomo Pergami. 

Were they alone in this small boat together, or was any oilier person 
with them ? The two alone. 

Do you know the river Brescia ? 1 do. 

Have you ever seen the princess and Pergami on that river? I have. 

What have you seen them doing there? 1 have seen them in a little 
canoe, near to the gate or dam, which they put into the water to prevent 
the water from overflowing the country. 

What were they doing there? I have seen first the canot^ empty, 
and then a moment after 1 saw Pergami accompanying the priiftess, 
take her by the arm and enter I he canoe. 

Where were they coming from when they went into the canoe? 
They came from this flood-gate, from this rijiaro. 

Describe what the riparo is, and whereabout it was ? (Dcscrihiuf/ 
it.) This is the river, and this is the riparo, which is a bank to prevent 
the water overflowing this small tract of land, where there is a vineyard ; 
and here further on is a road which leads on a new road, which the prin- 
cess has ordered to be made, and has cut the road through the vineyard. 

Where were they when you first saw tliem } Tiiey were coiniug from 
the riparo, and were coming through this little road to get into the 
canoe. 

Is that the only time you saw them on the Brcsi/ia ? I have seen 
them several times, but then 1 saw them go backwards and forwards. 

How were they dressed when you saw them at this riparo ? Both 
ill white. 

What sort of dress ? I cannot tell, for I did not go and touch them ; 
I cannot say whether it was linen or silk, or any other thing. 

Were their clothes wet ? At the top tliey seemed wet, but I cannot 
tell whether they were dry or not, for I did not touch them. 

Did they get into the canoe when you saw them ? They went. 

Which way did they go with the canoe? They came down the 
small canal, and then they went towards the villa. 

What small canal are you talking of? The small canal of the 
Brescia. 

What time of the day was it? About two in the afternoon. 

Where was it you first saw ihem; whereabout were they when you 
first saw them at that time ? 1 saw them the first time leaning against 

this riparo. ^ 

Was there any water were they were standing? There is a .little 
water, but not much. 

How much ? The <lepth of a braccio. 

When you first saw them, were they standing in that water, or were 
they upon dry land? I saw tlinri that they were leaning against this 
bank, then afterwards immediately 1 saw liim conduct her to the boat. 

Was that place, where you say the water was about a braccio deep, 
a place used sometimes for bathing? Many gentlemen go there. 

Do they go to bathe ? Many gentlemen go there to take a little 
bathing in that place, because the bank is good and the water is clear. 

When you first saw the princess and Pergami at that place, were they 
standing in the water or not ? They were in the water, but they came 
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out iriinirdiatcly as soon as they saw mo, with four gentlemen who were 
111 a boat; they came out and went to the canoe. 

You say Gie princess was dressed in white; did you observe how she 
was dressed in the lower part, wliat slie had on? A species of loose 
trowsers tliat reached to the feet. 

The Solicitor-general for the queen slated, that he had no 
question to put. 


EXAMINED HY THE LOKDS. 

How many feet is a braccio? A bracciois thcs inie with which they 
measure cloth, linen, every thing the length of his arm.) 

(The witness measured before him about three-quarters of a i/ard.J 
The witness was directed to wilhtliaw. 


'riicri Giovanni Lucini was sworn, and examined hv Mr. 
Parke. 

Of what country arc you a native? Of Blcvio. 

Is tuat on the l/ake of (!omo? It is. 

What trade are you? A wliite- washer. 

Were you employed at the Villa d’Hste? I was. 

Was that in the service of the princess? It was. 

J)o you know Bartholomew Pergami? I do. 

Whilst you were at the Villa d’Este, did you see the princess and 
Pergami together? 1 did. 

Ilave you seen them together often ? I have scon them many times. 

Did you ever sec them riding together in a carriage ? I have. 

Did you ever see them in a padovaiiello? I have seen them in a 
padovancllo. 

Describe in wdiat way the princc.ss sat ? He was sitting behind in 
the padovancllo, and she was sitting on his knees. 

Where was tlie arm of Pergami ? He had his arms under the arms 
of her royal highness, holding in the left tlie reins, by the right the whip. 

Do you recollect at, any time being at work in a tower near the Villa 
d’Esle? I do. 

When yon were working in that tow^r, did yon sec the princess and 
Pergami? I did. 

What w ere they doing when you first saw them ? They were read- 
ing a book. 

Were they sitting or walking, or standing? They were sitting. 

After you saw them, what viid they do? They got up, and went 
into a small cabinet, wliidi was just by. 

Was any person with them at the time? No. 

In what way did (hey walk into this cabinet? They got up and 
went in ; he got hold of her arm to help her to get up. 

When they walked away, did you see where Pergami’s arm was? I 
did not see that, because lie helped her to get up, and then they walked 
together side by side. 

Do you know the room at the Villa d'Estc, which was Pergami’s ? I do. 

Did you sec Pergami in (hat room in a morning througli the window ? 
1 did. 

How was he dressed ? He find on a morning gown of lead colour. 

At what time in the morning was it that you saw him? Between 
ten and eleven. 


4 F 2 
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DitI you see any body else in tliat room at Ibat time ? There were 
li(‘ and the princess. 

How was the princess dressed t I believe she was dressed in wluti’. 

What were they <loing when you saw them? They were so, and 
1 immediately retired. 

W In* t do you mean by‘*so?" They were at the window, looking 
down. 

Did you observe nothing more? I did not; I was working at my 
business. 

Mdw long did they remain at the window when you saw them? 
A little time. 

Were you ever present at the theatre at tlie Villa d’Esle ? I have 
been. 

Was any one |)erforniing? There was. 

Who were they? The princess was singing, and Mr. Pergami 
was playing upon an instrument, Torotolcla. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. DENMAN. 

Did you not say at iNfilau, that you knew nothing npori the subject, 
hut wished for a jonrnev to London? To me they have told nothing: 
1 have been examined at Milan. 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

Is a padovanollo a carriage commonly used iu your country? It is. 

Is it nut a carriage with onv. seat only? With one seat only. 

('‘an two poo})le sit side by side iu that seat? 'rtiey cannot. 

l.s it not the enstoiri for the man who drives to drive with any other 
jHTson in the carriage sittingon his knees, and holding the reins and the 
wliip on the sides? Certainly, whe**, lliereare two it is necessary that 
one must sit beiiind, and the other upon him. 

Have you frefpienlly seen two persons iu a padovanollo? Yes, I 
have seen others. 

'J"lic witness was diiccted to withdraw. 

Then Car/o Rancatli was sworn, and examined by Mr. 
Attorney-general. 

Were you ever iu the service of the Princess of Wales? I have 
been. 

How long were you iu her royal highness’s service? Nearly two 
years. 

What was your situation in the service? Confectioner. 

Where did the princess live when you went into her service? At 
the Villa d’Este. 

Do you know Pergami? Ido. 

When you were at the Villa d’Estc, have you ever seen the prince's 
and Pergami together? Always. 

When you have seeii them together at the Villa d’Este, have you 
.seen them do aiiy thing towards each other; what have you seen? 
J have seen notliing else, but to see them go walking together. 

When you have seen them walking together, in what manner were 
they walking together? They were walking as if they were true 
friends, husband an i wife, or something like. 

Jii what mariner did they walk together, how w'ere their arms wln n 
they walked ? They went arm in arm as man ainl wife. 

Did you go with the princess to the Villa Brandi at Rome? T did. 

Was it your duty to prepare the breakfa.st for tire pnneess? R 
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Do you remember at any time, when you were preparing breakfast 
at the Villa Brandi, seeing rergami ? 1 do. 

At what time in the morning was it, that you I'ecollect to iiave seen 
Pergami ? Sometimes 1 saw him at nine o’clock, sometimes in the 
morning as early as five. 

Do you recollect at any time when you saw him in the morning 
early, seeing where Pergami came from? From his room. 

Did you ever see him come from any other room but his own ? I 
have not. 

Did you accompany the princess to the Villa Capril^ near Pesaro? 

I did. 

Do you remember at any time when you were in the apartment of 
the princess, seeing the princess and Pergami together at Caprile? 

1 do. 

Did they do any thing when you saw them so together ? They 
were going to walk ; I have seen them a thousand times, and I do not 
know what time precisely yon allude to. 

Do you recollect whether the princess kept any birds at the Villa 
Caprild ? She had a nightingale. 

Did you ever carry meat to the nightingale ? It was my duty to 
do so. 

Do you remember at any time, when yon were about giving meat to 
the nightingale, seeing the princess and Pergami together? 1 do. 

Upon that occasion did you observe them doing any thing to each 
other ? Once I observed something. 

What was it you observed upon that occasion? I observed that 
they were kissing each other. 

At the time they were kissing each other, did you hear the princess 
say any thing to Pergami ? She was saying, “ Do not remain so long 
out, mon cceur;*’ she said something else in French, but 1 do not know 
how to explain myself. 

At Capril^ do you know Pergami’s bed-room ? I do. 

Hare you ever seen or heard Pergami in the morning calling his ser- 
vant from the bed-room window ? Many times I have seen him. 

At any time when you have §0 seen Pergami at his bed-room window, 
have you seen the princess any where? 1 have seen the princess in 
the room of Pergami when he was calling for his servant 

Have you been present when the princess came down to brcakfiist? 
1 did always see her. 

When she came ’!own to breakfast, did any body come with her? 
She came with Pergami under her arm. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. WILLIAMS. 

Did not your occupation lie chiefly in the house ? It was almost 
always in the house. 

Waiting upon the princess oAcn, Were you not? Waiting upon 
the princess, and any other person who calle<l on me in my capacity. 

Where was that bird, the nightingale kept? In the room before 
the cabinet of the princess. 

What room do you call it? It was called a room for the reception 
of company. 

What time of day was it that you were feeding the bird ? About 
ten o’clock. 

In. the morning? Yes, ten in the morning. 

Was that about the usual time ? It was, moments socneror later. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 
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Then Francesco Cassina was sworn, and examined bv Mr. 
Parke. 

Of what country are you? Of Piazza. 

Is that on the lake of Corno ? It is. 

Of what trade are you? A mason'. 

Were you ever employed at the Villa d’Este? I have been em- 
ployed tijere seventeen years at the Villa d’Estc. 

Were you employed at the V^illa d’lCste while the Princess of Wales 
lived there ? I was. 

Do you know Pergami? 1 do. 

How long have you known him ? I have known him in the family 
of Pino. 

In what situation was he when you first knew him? Valet. 

Did he wait at table? lie did. 

Do you know the situation of Pergami’s bed-room at the Villa d’Esft ? 
I do. 

Do you recollect when the Princess of Wales returned from her voy 
age to Greece? I do. 

Do you recollect any alteration being made about that time in the 
wall of Porgami’s bed-room ? I do. 

What alteration was it that you know of? They opened a door. 

Did you break down the wall in order to open a door ? There \va;j 
a door, but it had been wailed up on one side. 

Were you employed to clear away that door-way ? I slopped it 
myself, when I was with General Pino. 

Do you know whether any change took place about that time in the 
.situation of the bed-roorn of her royal highness? 1 do. 

What alteration was made in the .situation of the bed-room? It 
was changed where she was at first ; she changed a few days afb rward;; 
into that where the opening was made. 

When the princess’s bed-room was changed, did that door whirh w >s 
opened afford a coinmunieatfbn from Pergami’s bed-rOom to the prim:rs;>’s 
bed- room ? ltdid, but there was another room between. 

Then after .that door was made, how did a person go from Porgami’s 
bed-room to the princess’s? By that door which 1 had opcnorl ; any 
man might go into tiie next room, and then there was a small corridor 
which led into the room of the princess. 

Before that communication was made by that door you htave men- 
tioned^ how would a person who wished tc pass from Perganii's bed 
room to the princess’s have to go? He must have gone through l>y 
the staircase, then through the large saloon, then Ihrcugh (his aide 
room, then through the corridor and then to the room of the princess. 

Did the opening of that door afford an easier cominunicalioii from one 
room to the other ? It was shorter; there was only to pass througli 
one room. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. DENMAN. 

The door you made was an old door broken out again, it %vas not a 
door made for the first time ? It was so. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 


Giaseppe RestelU was sworn, and examined by Mr. Solicitor- 
general. 

Were vou ever in the acrricc of the Princess of Wales ? I have bpcn. 
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In what capacity or situation did you enter into her terviee? At 
first as under the chief superintendent of the stablesi and afterwards an 
the head superintendent of her stables. 

When was it you first went into her service ? I entered her royal 
highness's service at Como, at the Villa d’Este. 

At what time, as nearly as you recollect? At the latter end of 
August or the beginning of September of the year 1816. 

Plow long did you continue in her service ? Till the end of No* 
vember 1817. 

Where was her royal highness living at the time when you first entered 
her service ? At the ViHa d’Este. 

Was Pergaini residing there at that time ? He was. 

Have you ever seen Pergami ride out in any carriage with her royal 
highness? 1 have several times. 

Did you ever see her ride in a carriage*called a padovancllo ? I have. 

Describe how she sat in that carriage ? She was sitting on the 
knees of Pergami. 

Did you ever see her royal highness on the lake of Como ? 1 have 

seen her several times. 

Have you ever seen her upon the lake in a canoe with Pergami alone? 
Yes, sometimes alone, sometimes with other people. 

Did you ever see her royal highness drove out in any other carriage 
besides the padovanello with Pergami? Almost every day when she 
went out. 

Do you remember a cloak which Pergami was in the habit of wearing? 
I do, at Pesaro. , 

Did you ever see Pergami riding out in a carriage with her royel high* 
ness with that cloak ? J did. 

In vvliat manner was that cloak placed at the times that you allude to? 
Her royal highness had it upon her shoulders, but with the lower ex- 
tremity of this cloak she covered Pergami. 

Do you remember, at any time when you were at Pesaro, her royal 
highness going in the road towards Fariio? Not to Farno, but re?- 
turniiig on the road from P'aruo to go to Caprile. 

Was it your duty to accompany the carriage on horseback? It 
was; I rode before, and I came near to the carriage whenever I was 
sent for to receive orders. 

Do you remember, at any time when going on the road towards 
Farno, returning to the carriage for the purpose of receiving any orders? 
On our return on the road from Farno, near to the gate of Pesaro, I went 
near to llie carriage to receive orders as to the road which 1 was to 
take, because sometimes they went round, and sometimes they took 
another road. 

Was the carriage an open carriage ? It was an open carriage. 

When you returned to the carriage in this way, did you take any 
notice of where the hand of her royal highness was? 1 did. 

Where was it? In tlie small-clothes of Mr. Pergami. 

Did you see that distinctly ? 1 saw it distinctly ; 1 was ashamed 

of it at the moment when I came to the door. 

Do you know ('attolica? I do 

How far is that from Pesaro? Ten miles. 

Do you remember the princess at any time driving out there for the 
purpose of meeting Pergami ? Several times, and I was with her. 

Do you remember one occasion when Pergami had been absent tw'o 
days ? 1 do not know whether he had been absent two or three days. 

Did her royal highness go out for the purpose of meeting him? 
She did. 
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Did she return again before she met him ? She did. 

Did you afterwards see tlie c^arriage of Pergami before you got lioiuo ? 
Almost immediately after we iiad turned, before we reaehed half way. 

Was Pergami in tlie carriage? He was iti his Iraveliing carriagt;, 
a white carriage. 

When he came up to the carriage of the princess, what did he do? 
Pergami descended from his carriage, and ran to the door of the carriage 
of her royal highness, and she descended from her carriage. 

After they had descended from their respective carriages did her royal 
highness address Pergami ; and if so, in what terms, what expressioiiN 
did she use? They spoke to each other, 1 did not hear what words 
of compliment they paid each other, but they kissiai each otiu r. 

Did you hear any expressions she made use of towards him ? I oijl\ 
heard, Caro amico mio, — " Mon cher ami.'’ 

After they had embraced eacli other, and made use of these exprrs 
sions you have mentioned, what did they do ? They took each other 
by the arm and went into the same carriage together, this was by nigliL 

Do you remember the little Victorinc at the Villa d'Este ? 1 do. 

How did she cull the princess? Mamma, mm. 

Do you n’collect any conversation or any thing passing between the 
princess and little Vicloriiie at the Villa d’Este ? Her royal highness 
caressed her like lier own cliild, for she called her “ Viens iei, nia cheie 
fillc.” 

Were you ever at the Baronu? 1 have been. 

Did you ever see the wife of Pergami? 1 have, but at the time 
when the princess was not there. 

Did you ever sec the wife of Pergami at the Barona when the priiicesft 
was there? She was there once whilst lier royal highness u us ur 
riving, and they all made their escape, they all went uwiy. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. DKNMAN. 

When were you dismissed from the service of the priiict ss? 'I'imvukE 
the end of December 1817. 

W>re you not discliarged for stealing the corn ? No. 

Was not that the charge on which you w'cre dismissed? No. 

What were you dismissed for? Because I gave l<‘;ivc to two of ou« 
men to go to tlie inn, to the tavern; and Bernardo, the cousin of tU-* 
baron and some others went to stop these men, and when these nu n 
came to eoinplaiu to me of it, 1 said 1 never kiu‘W that a master shouM 
be a thief-catciier, thief-taker (shirro). 

Interpreter. — It is a constable, but a low kind of constable, 
and in Italy it is rather a term of reproach. 

The witness proceeded — And then the day after that, I.ouiscame with 
the money liiat was due to me for three months’ .salary, and told me lind 
as 1 was an honest man I ought not to be among the sbirii any longer; 
so I took the money and went away. 

You say you w’cre dismissed on that account? Ves. 

Were you never charged, when in the service of the Princess of ales 
with stealing the horse provender ? Never. 

The question does not refer to a charge before a magistrate, but weie 
you not charged in the family of the princess, or by lierself, with luiv 
iiig stolen the horse provender? No, never. 

You swear to that as you do to all the rest of your evidence ? 1 

You never said that to any body, that yon bad been dismissed on a 
charge of stealing corn, diil yon ? 1 could ucier tell this lie. 

Do you mean that you never tell a lie, oi never without being we 
oaid for ii ? 
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The Solicitor-general objected to the question. 

'I'lie counsel were informed, that they might ask the wit- 
ness whether he was paid for the evidence he had been now 
giving. 

Do you understand English? No. 

Not at all ? Nothing at all. 

How long liavc you been in England? The day before yesterday? 

When did you first hear that the commission was sitting at Milan? 
Towards the end of December of the year 1818. 

Hetween tlint time and the time of your ItHiving the princess, w’ere 
you in any service? No. 

1 tow did you support yourself in the meantime? 1 had a pension 
from tin* government, and I always have been enjployed as a courier. 

What government is it w hich gives you the pension ? The Italian 
government. 

Did you offer yourself as a witness to the Milan Commission, or did 
those who pay you your pension induce yon to go before them, or 
how ? 1 have not been to Milan for this purpose, but 1 am settled at 

Milan. 

The question was not whether you went to Milan, but were you in- 
duced to go to the Milan commission, or did you go voluntarily? I 
have been sought after. 

Who sought you? The first time, a man of the name of Uig«anli 
came to tell me to go to the advocate Vimercati. 

Riganti is a tobacconist at Milan, is not he? He. is. 

How soon after lliganti spoke to you, did you go before the commis- 
sion ? 1 have only spoken with the advocate at first. 

How soon was that after Kaganti sought for you ? The day affer. 

Was tny body with the. advocate when you first went? There 
was not. 

Did the advocate then take your deposition ? He did not. 

Did he ask you any questions about what you know ? He did. 

How soon after that did you go before the commissioners ? 1 be- 

lieve a day or two after. 

How many persons did you find assembled there? There was the 
Advocate, three Ihiglish gentlemen, and two Italian amanuenses. 

Dili you then tell the same story which you have told to-day ? I did. 

Was it taken do'>N j\ in writing ? It was. 

Were you sworn to the truth of it? They did not swear me, but 
they told me that 1 should be obliged to swear to the truth before a tri- 
bunal ; 1 said 1 would. 

Did you then take out your own cross and kiss it? I did not, I 
was not there to take an oath, he only told me that I should be obliged 
to swear if the occasion should require before a tribunal, and I said that 
I would. 

Did you not become a very active agent of the commission? I was 

not an agent, they have given me orders only as a courier, which is my 
profession, and as a courier I have travelled. 

You have been employed as a courier by that commission ? Yes, 
sometimes ; whenever they IkmI need of me. 

Where did you first go in your quality of courier to that commission? 
I went into Westphalia. 

Whom did you see there ? I went with a letter to a man of the 
name of Credit to come to Milan. 

T. 4 G 
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X)u] you know CrorK* before ? Yes, I have known him in the house 
of her royal Jiighuess. 

Where was lie, in Westphalia? At 1 lesse Casscl. 

Morris Cred^*, was it? Yes. 

You say you took a letter to Crede, did not you yourself persuade 
Crodn to go to Milan? 1 did. 

Did you not otVer him money to go ? I did not. 

What did you say to induee him to go ? I told him that the ad- 
vocate and the commission at Milan ro4|uired him, and that both his ex- 
penses in the journeys in going and coming should be paid. 

Where did you go next as messenger to the commission? I have 
accompanied Mr. Cooke by the way of Lyons to go to Frankfort, and I 
had despatches for Milan. 

Did yon gotoCassel and back again? Not at that time. 
Whciryou went for Crede, dhl you go there and come back? I did. 
Whom did you see at Frankfort? I saw Credit 
WJiom else ? I have seen at a distanee, but I did not speak to lier, 
^reisi ng. 

Who is she ? A maid that was in the service of her royal Inghness. 
AVhen? At the time that I entered the service of her royal high- 
ness, about September in the year 1810, at the Villa d'J lste. 

Did you see any other witnesses at F’raiiktbrt? J did not, I saw 

this woman by chance at the inn, but I did not speak lo her. 

Did you go back from Frankfort to Milan with Mr. Cooke? I dkl 
?iot go with Mr. (^ooke, I went with despatch* s. 

Did you go from Frankfort to Milan ? I did. 

W hat was the next journey you made as courier to the Milan com- 
mission ? It was to go to Faris with de spatches to Lord Stewai l, (.i 
Mr. .Stewart, and return. 

Do yon mean Lord .Stewart tlie ambassador at V'ienna, or Sir Char! j 
Stewart the ambassador at Paris? 1 mean the amhas^^ador at Paris. 

Wln.'re did you go next from Milan ? I do not know pre<;isely 
which was the fourth or the lifth, but I have made several journevs. 
After you returned from Paris to Milan, whenMlid nou next go as cou- 
i i. r to the commission ? I liave made siwcral other small jonrneys, 
which 1 do not remember; but now lately 1 came to Luglaud with 
ele ven witnesses. 

W^ere you ever at Vienna on the snnn* business? 1 have not laa ii. 
Have yon had any oilier means of gettieg yonr bread exi'ept this, 
since you left the ])rinec.ss’s SCI vice* ? ^Cs; i havi* besides a pension 
from ihe government; and besides, I am in tin? trade of a eoaclim.'ikrr. 

W ho rc.commendeil you lothe rominis'ioii ; do you know ? Nolnidy 
r<'comme»;ded mo; but when I spoke to the advocate, he told me that it 
war only to tell tin truth, and I lold it. 

Do you know Fitirico Itavizza? 1 do not, not llist 1 know of, 

A man of Lodi ? I do not know him. 

Have you oflered any body money for coining here as a witness ? i 

have not. i r 

I lave )ou persuaded several persons hesides Crede to come? ( rede 
did not come with me. t’rede did not go to Milan at that lime. 

Do you know 1 Iraggoiii ? i know' Angelo Dragiioni. 

Did you never attempt lo persuade him as a witness? No ; 
have spoken to iiim in confidence, but I have never endeavoured lo 

hi iiig liim. ^ T 1 o if 

When did yon leave Milan to come here? The fir.st liinc 1 letl i 

on the 29 tli of June. 
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Did you bring your father with you, and your wife and your children ? 
1 did not. 

What are you to have for coming? They have promised me nothing. 

W fiat do you expect to liave? Nothing; they have otl’cred me 
notliiiig, and 1 have nothing to expect. 

Do you mean to swear that you expect nothing? I do. 

Who are the persons with whom you came? Some 1 know, some 
I do not know; those 1 know, 1 know because we came together, but 
I had nev(‘r seen them before. 

Who are they? They are various; I knew them by sight before, 
but I had no intimacy with them. 

State their names? Of some I can say ; the others I do not know. 

State the names of those you do know ? ( !arlo Uaneatti, Gerolanio 

Mejani, Paolo Oggioni, I’hilip Rigganti, Enrico 15aie, I'^inelte the w ife 
of Majocchi ; periiaps there may be some more, but at pri sent I do not 
roiiiemlier them. 

Is Crede in England, do you know? i do not know. 

Is tliat maid-servant, wfiose name yon have mentioned as having 
seen lier at Frankfort (Preisimf) in I'aigland ? She is. 

Do you know Cic(?ri ? By siglit, but 1 never spoke to her. 

Tiie (pieslion refers to a man of tlie name of Ciceri ? Yes, but I 
nev(*r spoke to him. 

Do yon know wlietlier he is one of the agents of the Milan commis- 
sion ? 1 do not know, 

lJav(! you seen colonel Brown? I have. 

Wliere did you see him? in his house, where I went to take the 
despat(dies upon vvhieh he sent me. 

you been io any serviec from your leaving the princess up to 
this time? 1 have not, no other than being a courier employed by 
tlie colonel. 

Did yon never seek for Draggoni ? I have been sometimes looking 
out for him, seeking for iiini, for we are friends, but not upon this 
business, as lie has come sometimes to look after me. 

Von never otFcred Draggoni any money to come forward as a w itness. 
I did not. 

Did you never say tliat any body would give him money for lus tes- 
timony ? T did not. 

Do you know' (\)lonel Vessali ? I know a VYssali, but not a colo* 
iiel ; the Vessali I ki»ewwasa caj)tain. 

Did you see liini some short time after you left the princess? I did. 

Had you any tmiiversation with him respecting the cause of your dis- 
charge? I had. 

Did you not tell him any thing about the charge of stealing corn? 
I did not say so, I only said I bad bt?eii discharged because 1 called them 
Sbini, 

That is all you told him as the reason of your being dismissed? 
This was what 1 said ; but if 1 had said something more, it is not what 
T can remember at present of this dis<!ourse. 

Did you not tell him that the charge, whatever it was, was false ? 
I tiiil not say that ; I only said that I had been discharged for tliat 
wliieh 1 have said, and wliicb it is true I did say. 

AVith regard to the time when you say the princess and Pcrgami 
were 111 the carriage, mid you .saw her hand in the situation you Iiave 
mentioned, was it au open carriage? It was a carriage for two, 
with tlio top open, tlii owii behind, and a kind of apron or cover w hich 
came here ("m L it at the moment that 1 came to the door tq 

4 G 2 ; \ 
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ask for orders, 1 saw the hand drawn from tliis part, wliicli was un- 
covered. 

Was the part of the carriage from which you saw the hand with- 
drawn above the apron ? The apron did not reach so far, tliere was 
only the cloak that covered the breeches. 

You came back for orders, did not you? I did. 

How far had you got from the carriage before you turned back to re- 
ceive the orders? The distance from hence to this pillar, four or five 
paces. 

You are understood to have said that you were in the habit of stopping 
at that place and receiving orders as to which road they would choose 
to go? Not always, because sometimes I received those orders at the 
time I sat out; but when I did not receive theinT went to the door to 
ask for orders. 

When you did not receive orders at setting out, you were in the habit 
of stopping at that place for the purpose of receiving them? It w,as 
not always, but that was only the second or third time that her royal 
highness made me to go by that way, to go and look after the Count 
Cassio. 

You had stopped there several times before, once, twice, or three 
times, to receive orders ? She had given me the orders before we 
set out, and on that occasion that 1 stopped at that place, it was the 
first time. 

Did they call you to the carriage? They did not call me, I went 
of myself. 

How often had you been upon that road before with the princess ? 
Several times. 

Had you always received, before that, orders which way you should 
go ? Sometimes I received the orders, but at others, when tliey were 
with six horses, with which they generally did go, then I merely looked 
behind, and they made a sign with the hands wliich way 1 should go ; 
but on that occasion they had a small carriage, and 1 went back. 

Did you say you had seen this very distinctly ? Yes, I saw her take 
out, or take away her riglit hand from his breeches. 

You saw that very distinctly ? I saw very distinctly the princess 
take away her hand, and 1 was ashamed to see her do so. 

It was broad day-liglit ? It w’as between two and three, or half 
past three. 

On the public road? Yes. 

On which side was she sitting? The princess was sitting on the 
left, ami Pergarni was sitting on the right, driving. 

Whom did you first tell this story to ? I did not tell it to any body 
before 1 told it to the commission. 

How soon was that after the time that you saw it ? Eleven or 
twelve months. 

In what month did the thing happen, of which you have spoken ? 
I do not know precisely, but it must have been about the end of No- 
vember, or beginning of December in 1817. 

Who was Jiving at the villa at that time, what servants? There w:is 
Majocclii, a certain Fran 9 oi 8 , whose name 1 do not remember; tlieie 
was Andrea Geralli; do you want to know the whole family. 

State those with whom you are most intimate ? I had no intimate 
acquaintances ; for as 1 was the chief, I did not give confidence to any 
one of them. 

Did not the princess remove tier hand as 6oon as she saw you? 
She did. 
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Did she appear confused ? I paid no attention to that, because I 
immediately turned away with niy horse. 

How long after that was it that she turned you away ? 1 do not 

know precisely ; it was a month or six weeks, twenty days, or there- 
abouts ; 1 do not know precisely. 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

You state that you have a pension from the Italian government; on 
what occasion had you that pension given you, and on what account ? 
1 have received it on account of having been seven or eiglit years in the 
service with Prince Eugene, who was then viceroy of Italy. 

When did you first get the pension? I received it about 181.5, but 
the pension was granted to me in the year 1814. 

Does the present government of Milan continue to you the pension? 
It does. 

Wave they ever employed you as a courier since you have had the 
pension ? They liave not ; if I had any employment I should receive 
no pension. 

What is the amount of your pension? Two hundred and sixty 
livres a year. 

At the time you turned to the carriage in which the princess artd 
Pergami were, to ask which road they wished you should take, did you 
get any directions from them upon the subject? Yes, we entered the 
town on the right hand, to go to take up Count Cassio, to bring him to 
Caprild. 

Who gave you that. order ? The baron ; but he gave me a simple 
word. Count de Cassio, and with this word I knew my road. 

Was that order given before you saw the princess’s hand or after- 
wards ? At the moment that she was withdrawing her hand, the baron 
said. Count de Cassio, 

Did you then sec what you have communicated to this house, and 
hear the order, exactly at the same time? Yes, I heard Count de 
Cassio, and 1 immediately turned round. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 


Giuseppe Galli was sworn, and examined by Mr. Parke. 

What couiitrym.in '’re you? Of Cossano, in Italy. 

What is your occupation ? A waiter at Barlisina, at the Crown inn. 
How far is Barlisina from Milan ? Thirteen miles. 

Does it lie between Milan and Como ? Halfway. 

How long have you been in the employment of waiter at that inn ? 
Five years. 

Did you ever see the Princess of Wales at that inn ? I have. 

How often have yon seen her there? Three times. 

When was it you first saw the Princess of Wales? The first time 
she passed by in a carriage, and took something for breakfast in tlie 
carriage. 

When was that ; in what year ? It is about three years ago. 

Do you recollect who was in the carriage with her? There was a 
certain Pergami. 

What Pergami ; do you know his name ? I have heard that he is 
called Bartholomew, 

IIow long after that was it that you saw the princess again at the inn? 
About six weeks after. 
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TIic second time when you saw them, what did they do at the inn ; 
did tliey breakfast or dine ? They came to dinner. 

Did you see the princess and Pergami together upon tliat occasion ? 
1 did. 

Wliat was their conduct towards each other ? Pergami came from 
Milan, for ho had passed in the morning to go to Milan, and the prin- 
cess canic afterwards from her own way to come and dine there. 

When you saw tlieni together, how did tliey conduct themselves to- 
wards each other? Tiic baron was sitting near the princess. 

Did you see them together before dinner or after dinner? Pergami 
arrived half a quarter of an hour before the princess, and tlie princess 
arrived half a quarter of an hour after Pergami. 

Did you see them together before dinner? Not before dinner, 
because before dinner there were seven, or eight, or ten, altogether in 
a room. 

What was their conduct towards each other when you saw th??m ? 
At the dinner 1 saw that they paid coniplimetifs to each other, and 1 
saw that tliey took some delicate morsel and otlered to each other. 

In what way did they address each other? They spoke in French. 

Describe in what way they used those delicate morsels you have 
mentioned? The baron was the first who look something out of liis 
plate and offered it to her royal highness, but 1 do not know what sort 
•of food it was, for 1 do not recollect; but then her royal highness took 
something out of her own and gave it to the baron. 

Was it taken from the plate of the princess and the plate of the baron, 
or from some dish on the table? From their rcs[)(>ctivt‘ plates. 

You said that they spoke French to each other; in what way did they 
speak to each other in French ? 1 do not understand well the French ; 

1 cannot understand it. 

Do you recollect at any time when the princess dined at the inn. Inn- 
having two rooms appropriated to her ? 1 do. 

Do you recollect what were the numbers of the rooms? No. 7 
and No. 8. 

Did they communicate with each other ? They did. 

How many doors were lliere in No. 7? Ju No. 7 there was 
one door. 

How many in No. 8? One to enter in No. 8. and another that led 
into No. 7, which makes two. 

In which of the rooms did they dine? No. 8. 

What was there in No. 7 ? A large bial. 

After dinner, did you sec tiie princess and Pergami together in No. 8 ? 
1 did. 

How many persons dined that day with the princess ? The first 
time that she dined at the inn there were ten. 

Arc you speaking now of the first tinn;, or (he second time, when 
be dined in No. 8 ? She dined there twice'. 

Did she dine both limes in No. 8 ? She did. 

When you saw the princess and Pergami together after dinner, were 
the company remaining in the room, or had they gone out? They 
had gone into tlie s(;cond room. 

Did you observe anything done by the princess and Pergami? I <hd. 

Describe what you saw ? I wont to go and clear the table, and I 
saw the baron holding an arm upon tin; shoulder of the princess, ami. 
at the moment that 1 was going into tlic room, I saw the baron give 
her a kiss; but I did not enter, for they told me immediately to go 
away. 
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In wliat way was the baron’s arm placed V The baron was on Iho 
right, the princess was on his left, and the baron held his left hand 
upon her royal highness’s shoulder. 

VV as the arm on her shoulder, or round her shoulder, or how; what 
way was it placed ? He had his upon her slionidcr. 

Did yon observe in what way the princess and the baron left the inn 
at that time? I did 

How did they go away ? I saw them go both together ii charabano; 

Interpreter, — iV charabano appears to be a species of Ger- 
man carriage, whore there is no seat, but two persons sit 
astride in the way as persons sit on horseback. 

Was any one with them when they went away in this carriage ? No- 
body else. 

No servant ? There was none. 

D^escribe what sort of a carriage a charabano is? There are two 
seats behind, that two people may sit, and Ihen in the middle of the 
carriage there is a cnsliion, upon which people may go astride. 

Do you know in what way they sat? Pergarni was astride on this 
cushion, and the princess was sitting properly on tlic seat 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. WILLIAMS 

f^tatc the time of which you have been speaking as well as you can, 
ifi what year, and in what month of the year, as nearly as you can tell? 
1'he month I think was before Cliristmas, ciihcr November or De- 
cember. 

What year, do you know ? I believe it to be the ^ear 1817* 

Is not the inn of which you speak the stage at which they changed 
liry)S{ s always between Como and Milan ? N(>, wJiere the horses 

are change,! there is no inn ; it is merely a post house. 

IVirlisiua is the stage bevveen Como and Milan, is it not ? It is. 

Upon this occasion, when you describe this Cjerman carriage, were 
there not eight or ten persons in the company of the priiice.ss ? There 
were. 

Do yen know any of them? Her two ladies, who w'ere called 
dames d’lionneur; there wu^. a daughter of the baron, a small girl; 
there was the mother of the baron, there was a servant. Professor Mo- 
catli, there was a Captain Vasalli, there w^as an Englishman whom I 
did not know, there vere some other persons, but whom 1 do not 
know ; the second time there were thirteen. 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

Was it in the month of December that they dined the first time, or 
Die second time, at tlic inn? llctvveeii the drst time and the second 
time that she dined at the inn, thcr<*. was a ditierence of about throe 
wei'k.v. 

When you were ordered to quit the room after dinner, when you had 
set.n the baron and the princess together, w ith Die baron's arm on her 
shoulder, do you know fiow long Diey remained in that room ? Per- 
haps they niiglit have been about half an hour, no more; 

J)o you know whetlier any body went into the room during the half 
hour? The servants, no; bat there was a second room into whiVh 
they might go, for there were other people there, and the door was 
open. 

The witness wns directed to withdraw. 
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The Lord-Chancellor requested leave to draw the attention 
of the house to the matter which had been reserved for consi- 
deration on Friday last ; namely, whether any alterations were 
necessary to be made in the minutes of that day relative to the 
questions which had been put upon the contents of certain 
letters at that time not regularly in proof, and previous to the 
questions afterwards put to the learned judges upon that day; 
and his lordship further acquainted the house, that he had 
been furnished with the following statement of the minutes 
relative to the above matter, as they now stood upon the 
minute book, viz , — that nothing appears in the minutes of 
Friday last, upon the subject of the letters examined to, pre- 
vious to the objection afterwards taken and the opinion given 
by the learned judges on that day, except what relates to 
tw'o letters afterwards produced and regularly proved ; that it 
does not appear that any question was previously asked as 
to the third letter, wdiich was afterwards also proved, but not 
since interrogated to ; and that the only further matter that 
does appear, is merely the questions that were put to the 
witness upon the letter, of which a line and a half only was 
shewn to her, namely, as to the fact of that letter being her 
hand-writing ; but as to the contents of which no questions 
were put previously to the opinion so given by the learned 
judges, nor had any been put relative to that letter since. 

Whereupon it was ordered, That the said minutes do stand 
as they now appear in the minute-book. 


Then Giuseppe DeW Orto was sworn, and examined by 
the Solicitor-general. 

Wljat are ybu by trade ? A baker. 

Did you serve her royal highness with bread at the Villa d’Este? 
I did. 

Did you serve her with bread before she went upon her long voyage f 
I did before the voyage she made to Greece. 

Do you remember, after her return from Greece, seeing her upon 
atty occasion sitting in tlie garden ? 1 do. 

Was she upon that occasion alone, or was any one with her ? Ba- 
ron Pergarni was wilfi her. 

Was Baron Pergaini sitting at the same time ? He was. 

Did he do any thing ? He did. 

What did he do? He had an arm round her neck, and was making 
love to her, and kissed her. 

Before he put iiis arm round her neck, had he got up from the seat? 
He had got up. 

When he got up, did the princess do any thing to him or to Ids 
dress, his coat? She took him by the lappel of his coat, and made 
him to sit down again. 

Wtis it after that that the arm was put round her neck? ^ It 

Did you ever see the princess in the kitchen at the Villa d'Este ? Yes. 
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W;\s Pi tlieru at the same time? He was. 

Was tlu ic auy polenta there ? There was. 

Did Perj^auii do any thing with that polenta ? He took a little of it. 

What did he do with it ? Pergami went to her royal highness, 
and her roya^ highness told him something in French; and thcMi Pergami 
put the polenta half into the mouth of her royal highness, and then the 
remaining halfhc put iuto his own mouth. . 

Did you, some days after this, see the princess in the pantry at the 
Villa d’Este? Yes. 

Was Pergami there at that time? He was. 

Did Pergami or the princess do any thing ? They were both together. 

What did Pergami do ? Pergami took a piece of sweetnieat and 
put it into tlie mu'itli oftlie princess, and the princess took it. 

Have yoii ever seen the princess on the lake in a canoe? 1 have. 

Who was with her? Pergami. 

Were they alone? They were. 

Have you seen that once or often ? Once 1 remember, llie otlier 
I do not remember; it might have been more, or it might have been 
less, 1 cannot exactly tell, 

CKOSS-EXAMINED BY MR. TINDAL. 

Were you in the service of her royal highnes^ or did you only bring 
brcatl to the lionsc ? 1 served her royal highness with bread, and 

willi l»ran for the horses. 

Were you in her service ? 1 was not. 

Tlie witness was directed to withdraw. 

The question being asked of the Marchese di Spineto 
wliat pcdenta was, he stated that it >vas like porridge made of 
maize, and a favourite dish in Italy. 

Then Giuseppe Guggiari was sworn, and examined by Mr. 

I'lirke. 

Are you a native of Cernobio? 1 am. 

Wliat business are you ? I am a boatman. 

Do you follow ymir business on tlie lake of Como? I do. 

Do you know the Princess of Wales ? 1 do. 

Did you ever see tlu' Princess of Wales in one of your boats on the 
lake ? I have served her royal highness with the boat of General 
Piuo the first time she arrived, and when she went as fur as Do nas 
which is distant forty miles from Como. 

After the Princess of Wales lived at the Villa d’Este, were you in the 
habit of carrying her on the lake at auy time? Whenever she went 
in a boat. 

Who went with her when you took her? Pergatni, and some- 
times other gentlemen that came from Como, the vi<*e prefect and the 
doctor, and amongst others there was the dame d’honneur, tlie sister of 
flic baron. 

Was there a theatre at Cc iiio? There is a theatre, and whenever 
they went to the theatre we caiT'ed them in a boat, when they wished 
to have a boat. 

Has Pergami gone with the princess in your boat when they have 
gone to the theatre ? Pergami was with her. 

Did you observe any thing done lietweeii the princess and Pergami 
on those occasions? I have seen them kiss. 

T 4 H 
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Have you seen t!iat more than mice ? About four ttmes. 

Did you ever see any thing else on those occasions than kissing? Not 
ill the boat. 

In any other place have you seen anything else between the princess 
and Perganii? I have seen them wliilst they were in the pantry, 
and they were taking themselves away from the table, to leave the 
pantry and go up into the room, and lock themselves into the room. 

Whudi room do you mean, when you say they went to lock them- 
selves into the room ? In the bed-room of the princess; here 
ycrihinij it) was the room where they did it, and on the^otlft’r side 
there was the room of the princess into which they went and locked 
themselves. 

Were you employed in the house of the princess ? I was working 
in the pantry at five sous a day. 

Was that during the time you were working in the pantry tliat you 
saw this which you have described? 1 can swear to have seen them 
with iny own eyes. 

Was that during the time that you were in the princess’s service? It 
was. 


C'KOSS-KXAMINED BY MR. WILDE. 

Wore you examined at Milan ? I have been, by Vimereati. 

Who look you to Milan? A man by the name of Massareni, of 
?aigano, took me to Milan. 

When did you Hrst nnntion this, which you saw in the pantry? I 
Ik'iVc s-aid it h(’lbni flic Advocate Vi me.rcat.i. 

W^iy tliat the first time ? That was the first time in which 1 have 
spoken of what I have seen. 

Are you quite sure you never mentioned any tiling of it to any bod}\ 
iuilil you saw VinuTcati ? He asked me whether I had seen some- 
ibing, and I told him I was always tliere ; and he told me, will you have 
a.iy (lifiicully to come and speak to a gentleman, and then this Ad- 
vocate Vimereati said, will you have any ol)j(*ctiou to come with me 
Vo Milan ; and I told him yes, 1 have no objection, 1 will come with 
vou to Milan. 

When was that ? In the montli of January. 

in what year? Two years ago; eighteen or nineteen months ago, 
perhaps. 

When was it you saw this circumstance in the pantry"? In the 
evening. ' 

How long before you went to Milan? About five or six months 
beibre. 

Have you a brother of the name of SantinoV He is a cousin. 

Were you in the boat, at the time you state, that you saw Pergaini 
kiss the princess? I was not. 

Was a man of the name of Tommaso in the boat? There was. 

Any body else ? There were ten boatmen. 

Name one or two of the ten ? 1 can mention almost all of them. 

Afention three or four of them ? Tommaso Lifgo Maggiore, Lo- 
renzo Kogeta, Cristofiiro Cassino, my brother Giovaiwii, and one who is 
dead. 

Did you ever tell any body that Vimereati had ofTcvcd you money for 
tlie information you gave ? No, because he told me to go to Milan, 
where all my expenses would be paid. 

Vou are not asked what Vimereati told yon, but whether you have 
uot told other persons llial; Vimereati had otfeu d yon money ? No. 
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Did you ever say you had been promised money bv Vimeros ' . 
Never. 

Did you ever say that any other person had promised you money o 
the information ? No. 

You were at work in the pantry ? Yes. 

Did you go on with your work? Yes, whenever I was there, 
went on afterwards with my work. 

At the time the princess and Pergami went out of the pantry to the 
other room, you remained at your work? 1 went to clear the table. 

In the pantry? I went to clear the table from the room in which 
they had been at dinner, to carry the things down to the pantry. 

Do you mean to say that at the time the princess and Pergami lefT’ 
the room, you continued attending to your business? I do. 

RE-EXAMINKD BY MU. PARKE. 

Was the room in which the things were laid out, up stairs or dowm 
stain ? Above. 

Did the room of the princess communicate with that room ? There 
was only a corridor, where people passed to go to and fro to carry the 
things. 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

How do you know that the princess and Pergami locked themselves 
into that room? We saw it with our own eyes, for we were there ; 
and we saw' them take themselves from the table, and go into the room, 
and shut themselves in. 

Did yon hear the key turned in the lock ? I did. 

Did you attempt to open the door. 1 did not. 

You are sure you heard the key turn in the lock? I am sure, be- 
cause I heard it; we w'er^ there, we saw them pass, and then we went 
into the room to clear away. 

Wlio was with you in the pantry ? llancatti, my brother, and a 
certain Giovanni Capella. 

Were those persons in the room with you when you beard the key 
turn in the lock ? Yes, always cither the one or the other were there. 

At what distance were you when you heard the key turn in the lock ? 
Hardly two paces. 

Wet|« you ill the pantry when you heard the lock turned? I was 
not. 

Were you in the room were they dined when you heard tJie lock 
turned ? I was not, we had not gone in yet. 

Where were you standing when you heard the lock turned ? We 
were standing in the corridor. 

Were you in the corridor between the dining-room and the bed- 
Yoom? Yes.* 

You are understood to say, that when Pergami kissed the princess in 
the boat, there were several other boatmen along with you ? There 
were. 

Could they have seen that as well as you ? Not all could see il, 
because some were looking and some were not looking. 

Could any of them se<‘ it? Some of them, if they had been look- 
ing, might have seen it; but sometimes they drew the curtains, and then 
nobody could see it. 

Was it done publicly, not with an intention of hiding '\i'^ 1 do not 

know, I saw them kiss. 

When you saw it, were the curtains wide open ? They re 
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Have you at any time had any conversation with any of the boatmen 
that were in the boat at the time you saw the circumstance you have just 
alluded to ? No. 

You never mentioned the circumstance of having seen the kiss, from 
tlie time you had seen it, to any person, till you were brought before 
the Advocate Vimercati at Milan? No, I never mentioned it. 

Was any body in the corridor with you when you heard the door of 
the room locked, as you have stated ? There was either my brother 
or this John Capella. 

Can you recollect which ? There was either the one or the other, 
for there was somebody with me every time; we were always two. 

Which of them was there at this time ? The first time was my 
brother, and then another time was another; for we were always two. 

State the name of your brother ? Giovanrii. 

When this happened, did you ever make any observation to the person 
who was with you? No; we were in the service ; we made our ob- 
servations, but we made no word of if, for we were attending to our 
own business. 

The witness was directed to withdraw, and the House ad- 
journed. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY^WEDNESDAYy SEPT. 5. 

The House having met at the usual time, and with the 
usual formalities, counsel were called in. 

Then Giuseppe Sacchi was sworn, and examined as follows 
by Mr. Attorney-general. 

Of what country are you ? Of Villenchino. 

Were you ever in the service of the Princess of Wales ? I was. 

When did you enter into her service ? On the 7th of November, 

1816 . 

Where was the princess then residing? At the Villa d’Este, on 
the Lake of Como. 

How long did you continue in her service ? Precisely a year. 

What was your situation in her royal highness’s service when you 
first entered it? Courier. 

Did you remain in that situation, or did you afterwards fill any other 
in the princess’s service ? I was for some months in the same employ- 
ment of courier, and afterwards I was removed to the office of equerry. 

flow long did you remain at Villa d’Este ? About six weeks. 

Do you know Pergami? I do. 

Was he at the Villa d’Este when you entered the princess’ s service ? 
He was. 

Soon after you entered the service of the princess, were you sent by 
her with any despatch to the Duchess of Parma? 1 was. 

Did you bring back any answer to the princess ? 1 brought another 

despatch. 

Where was the princess when you brought back the despatch ? At 
dinner. 

Was any one sitting by her at dinner ? Pergami. 

To whcmi did you deliver the despatch? To hc?r royal higbiiosstlje 
Princess of Wales. 
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What did she do with it ? She read if, and then threw it on the 
table. 

Did any one take it up? Pergami took it up at the iinae that her 
royal highness turned herself to me, to inquire after some further in- 
formation ; he took it up and read it, or pretended to read it, ifvithout 
asking permission. 

Do you recollect after that being sent to Milan with a letter? 1 
was sent at the beginning of the month of December with a despatch 
to tlie Governor Saurau. 

Did you receive any directions on your going to Milan, as to bringing 
back an answer? 1 was desired by Pergami to make the utmost 
speed, and bring an answer back during the same night. 

Did you return to the Villa d’Este on that night, or on the following 
morning ? I returned immediately after midnight. 

Upon your return, where did you go ? I dismounted from my 
horse, 1 went into the kitchen, where I found a footman, whom 1 
ask^d where Mr. Pergami was. 

In consequence of the answer, where did you go? 1 mounted the 
stairs, and went into the ante>room of the apartment of Perganii. 

What did you do on going into the ante-room ? I found a servant 
of Pergami asleep; and I went towards Pergami’s bed-room ; finding the 
door open, I went in, and saw the bed of Pergami tumbled, but there 
was nobody in it. 

What did you do upon that? I went away, and in going away 1 
heard a noise on the opposite side ; and at the same lime I heard “ Who 
is there?” Then I knew that it was the voice of Pergami, to whom 1 an- 
swered, that it was the courier returned from Milan ; Pergami told me 
that there was no such necessity to give him this answer. 

flow was Pergami dressed at that time ? In his dreaving-gown. 

Did you perceive what he had on under his dressing-gown ? I saw 
only about his breast, which was unbottomed or untied ; and I saw no- 
thing else but his shirt. 

In what place was it that you saw Pergami ? I saw him in a room 
where there was a door opposite to the door of his room. 

Did you see where Pergami came from ? I could not see it on ac- 
count of the darkness. 

Where did that door lead to, which you have mentioned, which was 
opposite Pergami’s room ? It led into more rooms. 

Who occupied those rooms ? No one. 

Do you know what room was beyond those rooms ; do you know 
where the princess slept? I do not. 

Do you know where the princess’s bed-room was? 1 do not. 

Whilst you were at the Villa d’Este, have you ever seen the Princess 
and Pergami together? Several times. 

Where have you seen them together ? I have seen them walking 
tlirough the court and the garden. 

How were they walking together ? Arm-in-arm. 

Whilst you were at the Villa d’Este, do you recollect carrying any 
letter to General Pino ? 1 do. 

Did you bring back any answer from General Pino ? 1 brought a 

verbal answer. 

To whom did you deliver that verbal answer ; did'you deliver it to tlic 
pfincess? 1 did. 

Where was the princess when you delivered that answer ? In her 
own ante-chamber. 

Whereabouts was that aiite-cbamber ? Immediately after mount- 
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ing the stairs, by turning on the left there was a corridor ; and tiirn- 
ing Jgain on the left hand through the corrhior, after a few paces, 
there was on the left the aute-chamber of her royal highness. 

Was that ante-chamber of her royal highness near the place where 
you saw Pergami, or where was it? It was near the place wIk.mc I 
saw Pergami. 

Do you mean when you saw Pergami at night on your return, from 
Milan ? I do. 

How near? On the same corridor there was, on the right, and 
more particularly opposite to the door of her royal highness, a door 
which led into a room, which room led into another; whcie 1 saw 
l^erganii. 

You say that the princess used to walk arm-in-arm with Pergami ; what 
expressions did she use in addressing him? Familiar expressions, con- 
fidential. 

What were they, do you recollect? I have heard her call him some- 
times by the expression, " moii ange,** "mon amour,” ** mon emur,” — 
my angel — my love — my life. 

Do you remember the princess going to Turin ? 1 do. 

Did you go with her ? I did. 

Where did they go to at Turin, to what inn? To the inn The 
Universe. 

Did^ou go before the princess to Turin? I went before lier I In 
last stage. 

Did you make any arrangement of the rooms at that inn, for llu? ac- 
commodation of the princess and her suite? Yes; it was arranged 
between me and the innkeeper, to give to her royal highness the bi st 
apartment, and to the dame d’honneur, and also to the femme de. 
chambre; and to the gentlemen 1 allotted another apartment, quite se- 
parate from the rest. 

Did that arrangement continue, or was it altered? At the arrival 
of the princess and Pergami L shewed to them the distrihiition 1 had 
made ; but it did not meet with the approbation of her royal highness, 
or of Pergami ; and the apartment which I had d<*stined fen* the gonlN - 
men, was dedicated to her royal highness, to the dame d’honneur, to 
Signior Pergami, and to the femme ue chambre. 

How near was the chamber of Pergami upon this alteralioii to that of 
the princess? Between the room of her royal highness, and that of 
Pergami, there was the room where the Countess Oldi slept. 

Was there any communication from Pergami’s room, through tlie 
chamber of the Countess Oldi, with that of the princess? There w:!s 
a mutual communication. 

How long did they remain at Turin ? About six days, I do not 
know exactly. 

Do you remember going with the princess and Pergami to the l^.i 
rona? Ido. . 

Whilst tliey were at the Baroiia, were any balls given llicre by the 
princess? Many balls. 

What description of persons attended those balls? At the bt ^ie 
ning, besides the persons in the suite of her royal highness, there cam*' 
also some people of distinction ; but in these balls were introduced |)t o[)lc 
of all ranks, and both sexes, and even of very low condition ; and as be- 
tween some of tlie suite of her royal highness ana these low women 
there was sonic freedom, thus those [jeopie of distineti >n were no longer 
seen. 

What sort of freedom, what do you mean by irtedom ? Those ptr- 
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sons took those women out from the ball-room, and made them fjo out 
at their pleasure and will (alcnnc persone) some persons (prendevano 
qimte donne) took these women (eh facevano sortire dalla sala di ballo), 
aiui made tlicni go out from the ball-room, (a loro piacere) according to 
Iheir pleasure, (e volontd) and will. 

Did the princess know this? 

The Solicitor-general of the queen objected to the question. 
The counsel were informed, that they had better ask, what 
the witness saw. 

Have you Iieard the princess say any thing at those balls, upon those 
persons going out or coming in ? I have not. 

Did you hear the princess say any tiling, or did any conversation take 
place between the princess and yourself, rospciiing any of those females 
who were at the balls? One day whilst I was in the court, and her 
royal liighucss and Perganii were there, the princess told me these pre- 
cis^ words, — she said that she wishcnl to make a present to some of those 
girls, and then she asked me, ‘‘ I low caii'we dress these young virgins 
(vcrpinelk) Mr. Sacchi ?” Then she asked me, “ Do you believe they are 
such V I answered, that as far as I was concerned, I believed them to 
be (oncsle) modest girls, and I had nothing to say against them; her 
royal highness said to me, “ 1 know, you rogue, that you have gone to bed 
with three of them, and liow many times you have had intercourse with 
them.” 1 being surprised at this compliment, endeavoured to persuade her 
royal highness that she was deceived ; and Pergami, who was present, 
began to laugh and to cry aloud, “ It is true, it is true, it is true.” 

(The Attorney ‘general of the queen to the Interpreter,) — Is there any 
other word in lt;iJian but vergini and verginclle for maids and little 
inaiils ? No, maids and virgins arc expressed by the same word, ver- 
g ini or vcrgiiiellc. 

(Mr, Attorney ‘general.) — You have said, that the princess stated that 
she was about to make a present to some of those girls; did you learn 
from her to which of tliose girls this p^sent vvas intended to be made ? 
No. . 

Have you seen the princess at those balls in the same rooms with those 
persons of low description, and girls who came there ? Several times. 

Did the princess join in the dancing? Sometimes. 

Have you, on any of these occasions, heard the princess make any 
other remark ujioii Miosc women, or upon their conduct? When one 
of those women came by day-time to the house of her royal highness, 
and when she was seen by her royal highness, sue pointed her out by 
her finger, and laughed ; and oi> such an occasion once she exclaimed. 
How much the population of Barona must increase! 

Did you accompany the princess in her tour tlirough Germany ? I did. 

In the course of that journey, do you remember Perganii’s purchasing 
a carriage calculated to carry two persons ? 1 do. 

After that carriage was purchased, who used to travel in it ? During 
the night and during the days, bad weather, it was for my use. 

Did the princess ever travel in it herself ? Yes, during the d.ays 
of fiiir weather, many times she travelled in this carriage with Pergami. 

Do you reniemb^'r on any occasion when the princess and Pergami 
were travelling in that carriage, their going on before you? 1 re- 
member that one day, whilst they had remained at a place whose name 
I forget, her royal highness and Pergami set out suddenly in this small* 
carriage ; for I was not in time to follow them, as I was obliged to see 
about getting the other carriages ready ; and* having followed them as 
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soon ns 1 couUI, and making the most haste, I could not overtake them 
till they had arrived at the first stage. 

When you arrived at that place, did you seethe princess and Pergann 
any where? 1 asked about them, and I was pointed to a room in the 
first fioor. 

Did you go to that room? I went, and knocking at the door, 1 
inquired whether I could enter; Pergami answered me to come in, as 
1 did ; after I had entered, 1 saw her royal highness and Pergami upon 
the bed, but I must observe that they were decently dressed, and at a 
distance from each other. 

How were they placed upon the bed; how were they sitting or lying 
on the bed ? '1 hey were lying on the bed as far as the middle, and 

the back was supported against the wall. 

In the course of that journey did you stop at any inn at which there 
were any English persona ? 1 do not know. 

Had you received any directions from any person on the subject of .the 
English ? I remember, that when I preceded her royal highness on 
the road to Munich, she told me that the first thing in settling for lodg- 
ings was to inquire, whether there were any English ; I was to inquire 
after his rank, and to go somewhere else for the lodgings of her royal 
highness. 

In the course of that journey, what was the general disposition of the 
bed-rooms of Pergami and her royal highness? I continued to dis- 
tribute the lodgings as far as Carlsruhe, but when we arrived at Carls- 
ruhe, there having happened the same tiling that had happened at Turin, 
that is to say, the change of the bed-rooms, 1 did not meddle with it 
any more during the rest of the journey, leaving to her royal highness 
and Pergami to choose what rooms they liked best. 

What was the disposilion of the rooms of the princess and of Pergami 
during that journey, as far as you know? Generally they were as 
near as possible. 

In the course of that journey did you go to Monte Falcone ? Setting 
out from Trieste, we went to M^ite Falcone. 

At what time of day did you arrive at Monte Falcone? We ar- 
rived when it was already night. 

Where did the princess and Pergami go upon their arrival at Monte 
Falcone? As we had been overta-ken by a violent storm, and by 
great darkness, we were obliged to stop at a miserable inn. 

Where did the princess and Pergami go at that inn, into what room? 
They mounted the stairs, and went into a room where there was 
a bed. 

Did they remain in that room alone ? They remained alone till the 
rest of the suite arrived. 

How long was it that they remained alone in that room ? Between 
an hour and an hour and a half. 

After that journey did you return to Milan, to La Barona? We did. 

From the Barona did you go to Home ? Yes. 

In your way to Rome, did you stop at a place called Savignano? Yes. 

Wits the princess ill at Savignano? She was overtaken by violent 
pain. 

Did you yourself see who attended upon the princess upon that oc- 
casion ? Pergami and the Countess Oldi. 

Do you know whether any medicine, or any applications, were given 
to the princess on that occasion ? I do not know wludlier they were 
intend^ for her royal highness, but I saw Pergami and the ('ountess 
OJdi make some cloths hot. 
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Did you see where Pergami and the dame d’honneur carried those hot 
cloths? As those cloths were made warm, Pergami as well as the 
countess carried them into the room where was her royal highness. 

Did you go to Ancona? Yes. 

At Ancona, do you know the situation of the princess’s bed-room with 
respect to Pergami’s? One day 1 was called by Mr. Pergami, whilst 
he, Pergami, was still in bed ; and whilst he was speaking to me, there 
was a door open which led into another room. 

Was the door open when you went into Pcrganii’s room, or was it 
opened whilst you were there? The door was open when I went into 
Pergami’s room. 

Do you know into what room that door opened ? Another room, 
which I believe was that of her royal highness. 

Why do you believe that was her royal highness’s rt im? 

The Solicitor-general for the queen objected to the question. 
'3'he Attorney-general was heard in support of the question. 
The Solicitor-general of the queen was heard in reply. 

The counsel were informed, that the proper question would 
be, Whether he knew that that was the princess’s bed-room ? 

C3Ir. Attorney-()cneraL ) — Do you know, vvlietlier that was the prin- 
cess’s bed-rootn into wliich that door opened ? 1 cannot say it with 

certainly. 

What did you see iu that room when the door was open? I saw 
some things belonging to her royal highness; as for instance, the 
boxes bfeloiigiiig to her toilet. 

Did you see the bed in that room into which the door opened? 
There was one. 

Did you afterwards go to Ruffinclli ? We did. 

At that place was Pergami ill, and confined to his bed ? He was. 

Had you occasion, during Pergami’s illness, to go to his room at 
night ? One evening that 1 was going to visit him, when 1 was at the 
door, which I found by a third part open, I saw Pergami in bed. 

About what hour was that? About eleven o’clock at night. 

You say you saw Pergami in bed ; did you see any body else in the 
room? There was also her royal highness. 

Where was her royal highness? Slie was by the side of the bed, 
stretched on a sofa. 

("“ould you sec wlml was on the sofa? There were some cushions. 

Upon seeing the princess in that situation, did you go into the room or 
did you turn back ? I quitted tfie room iiiimecliately. 

Vrom RufRiielli did you go to the Villa Brandi? We did. 

In what part of the house did you sleep at the Villa Brandi? I slept 
in the wing of the house, on tl.c left of the entrance door. 

Do you know where Pergami slept at the Villa Brandi? lie slept 
on the right hand, exactly opposite to niy room. 

Do yon know where the princess slept? Her royal highness also 
slept on the same side of tlic house on which Pergami slept. 

Do you remember at any lime at the Villa Brandi, nflei the people of 
Ihe court were gone to bed, seeing Pergami any where ? 1 remember 

one night after midnight, whilst it was insufierably hot that nobody 
could sleep, I was at the window of my rtx>m, and as 1 heard a noise on 
the side of the room of Pergami, 1 withdrew a little ; I s:iw Pergami 
eome out from his room and go to the door which led info the a|)artineut 
of her royal highness ; he opened tlie door, entered, and 1 sau him come 
out no more. 

T. 4 I 
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llow lon;^ did you remain at the window after you saw Pergnmi go 
ill the manner you have described ¥ About an hour. 

On any other night did you see Pergaini? A few days after, 1 sa^v 
the same thing. 

At what time was it that you saw Pergami the second time ? Nearly 
about the same hour as the first. 

Did you, upon that second occasion, sec Pergami return to tiis room ? 
I did not 

How long were you at your window the st'cond time when you saw 
Pergami go, and during which you did not see him return ? About a 
quarter of an hour. 

Whilst you were at the Villa Brandi, did you see any busts ? I saw 
two. 

Of whom were they, the busts, whom did they represent? I was 
told that one was for her royal highness and the other for I’erganii. 

You are not asked what you were told, but whose likenesses did they 
appear to you to be f One represented her royal highness, the oflier 
Pergami. 

Where was it you saw those busts ? I saw them in the room of Per- 
garni, at the Villa Brandi. 

Were the busts of the same size with each other f Nearly. 

In what month was it that you saw Pergami going, as you say, at night 
from his room? llic month of July. 

Did the princess go from Rome to Seiiegaglia ? She dul. 

Did she travel by night or by day from Rome to Scnigagliaf She 
travelled always by night. 

AVas it very hot weather at that time ? It was very hot. 

In going from Rome to Seiiegaglia, did you go to the carriage in which 
the princess was ? Always by the side of it, 

V/ore there curtains round the princess’s carriage ? There were. 

Did you at any time go to the carriage and draw away the curtains for 
any purpose ? Several times. 

For what purpose ; what was the occasion of your doing that ? Every 
morning when day appeared I went near to the carriage to ask her royal 
}iighne.ss whether she wanted any thing. 

Who travelled iri that carriage with her royal higliness ? Mr. Per- 
ganii, and sometimes there was the Countess Oldi, or the little girl of 
Pergami. 

Upon any occasion when you have gone for this purpose, have you 
observed in what situation the princess and Pergami were? It has 
happened to me two or three times to have found them bc4h asleep, and 
having their respective hands one upon another. 

Dcbciibe in what way, one upon another? Her royal highiiC55s 
held her liand upon the private part of Mr, Pergami, and Pergami held 
bis own upon tliat of her royal higliness. 

Ditl you observe on any of those occasions the. state of Perganii’s 
breechek ? Once I saw that Pergami had his breeches loosened from 
t!if‘ braces, that he had the front part of his breeches, tlie flap, half-un- 
buttoned. 

Upon that occasion did you observe where the princess’s hand was? 
One hand was upon that part. 

Was any one in the carriage besides Pergami, at that lime? I 
not remember. 

Did you say that tliey were asleep at that time? I did. 

Did you, in going from Rome to Seiiegagria, sec any thing else pass 
between the princess and Pergami? I saw once her royal highness 
kiss the neck of Pergami. 
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Did you afterwards go to Pesaro? We did. 

During the time that the princess was at Pesaro, did Perganii go 
away for any time ? He went to Bologna, where he remained for 
two days. 

Upon Ills return did the princess go to meet him ? Her royal high- 
ness went to meet him with a part of her suite. 

Did she meet him ? Her royal highness met him near Cattolica. 

When they met each other, did you observe what was done by them ? 
Wlieii they met they each dismounted from their respective carriages; 
they met and embraced, and kissi'd each other. 

Did they then return to Pesaro? They did. 

Did they return in the same carriage, or in different carriages? In 
the same carriage. 

Did Pergami use to dine with the princess at Pesaro, and before ? I 
do not know, because I was never present when they were at dinner. 

Do you know where Pergami’s mother and brother Louis dined ? 
Whoii they entered the service they dined in a room by themselves. 

Did any alteration take place in their diniug whilst you were at Pesaro? 

I do not know. 

At the time you were at the Villa d’Este, did any persons of distinc- 
tion visit her royal highness? Once I saw General Pino. 

Did you sec any other persons of distinction there ? 1 do not re- 

member. 

Was there a person of the name of Verona in the princess's service ? 
There was. 

What was he? A servant. 

In what capacity ? Like any other servant in the house; he waited 
at table. 

Do you know what he had been before he came into the princess's 
service? 1 never knew what his employment had been before. 

Have you ever heard Pergami converse with the princess about Ve- 
rona ? 1 do not remember. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. BROUGHAM. 

You do not understand English at all, it is taken for granted ? No. 

Not at all ? Not at all. 

How long have you been in this country? About fourteen months. 

Where have you lived all that time ? Sometimes in London, some- 
limes in the country. 

Your name is Sacebini, is it not? Sacchi. 

Did you ever go under the name of Sacchini ? AH at Milan called 
me Sacchini, which is a diminutive. 

But whilst you were in this country the people called yon neither 
Sacchi nor Sacchini ; they called you Milani, did they not? It is true. 

You have always gone by the name of Milani in this country? It 
is true. 

Whom did you live with at Stevenage ; did not you live at Stevenage? 
Some time. 

How Jong did you live at Stevenage ? 1 never lived at Stevenage. 

Where did you live when you were in the country ? Aston. 

How far is Aston from Stevenage ? Four miles. 

Whom did you live with there? In the house of the Ucv. Phihp 
Godfrey. 

Have you seen Mr. Godfirey in town lately? Once. 

After you left the princess, where did you go to li\ e first ? I went 
to Milan. 

Did you go into any other service there ? J did not. 

4 I 2 
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How long did you remain out of place? Always. 

You have never been in any other service since ? Never. 

When were you first examined at Milan ujion this businesB? In 
the month of November of the year 1818. 

Was that the first time that you told this story to the persons at Milan? 
No, I have said it at other times. 

When was the first time you were examined upon the subject? In 
November in the year 1818. 

Whom had you told it to before that? To difierent people. 

Name one of them ? 1 do not remember any of them. 

Who asked you to go to be examined at Milan in 1818? A mes- 
senger sent to me by the advocate Vimercati. 

Whom did you see with Vimercati when you went to him? No 
one else but Vimercati. 

Did lie then examine you ? No, it was not that time. 

When did he examine you ? After about a fortnight. 

Whom did you sec then, when you were examined ? 1 saw the 

advocate Vimercati, and tl^c advocate Powell, Colonel Brown, aiul 
another gentleman called Cooke. 

Did they take down what you said in writing. They did. 

Did they swear you to it, did they make you take an oath ? At 
Milan 1 never took an oath. 

Where did you take the oath then? In London. 

Was it at Mr. Powell’s chambers you took the oath ? Just so. 

In what way were you living and supporting yourself at Milan at the 
lime that they scut for you? I have always had means of my own 
to support myself. 

What wages had you as courier to her royal highness? There 
iicvcc were any wages settled to me. 

Do you mean that you served as a volunteer without wages? No, 
I have received something, but there was no fixed salary. 

How much did you receive the first half year that you were courier? 
1 have received three times money during the time I have been in the 
service of her royal highness, making altogether the sum of sixty or 
seventy Napoleons. 

How much did you receive of that sixty or seventy Napoleons during 
the time that you acted as courier only to her royal highness ? 1 do 

not remember. 

How long did you serve as courier of the year that you were there? 
About nine months. 

Who liired you for her royal highness? I entered into her royal 
highness’s service through the good offices of the banker Ceriani, the 
baron Cavaletti, and Pergami. 

Do you mean to represent, that when you went to her royal highness 
you were in easy circumstances? I have always been, thank Coil, in 
easy circumstances. 

Were you as well dressed the day you went to her royal highness to 
be hired as you are now ? I have always been dressed equally. 

You were Vailed Count Milani here, when you were introduced to 
Mr. Marietti, were you not ? 1 do not know. 

Do you mean to swear you do not know whether you were introduced 
to Mr. Marietti here in l^ondoii as Count Milaiii, or not? I have 
sworn to say the truth, and to say the truth alone, and J swear that I do 
not know that I was introduced to Mr. Marietti as (Vuut Milani. 

Do you mean to swear that you never were called Count Milani in 
your own hearing, in Mr. Marictti’.s hearing here »ii London? J am 
sure that I never heard myself called Count. 
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Do you mean to swear you never heard yourself called Count at Aston, 
where you lived with Mr. Godfrey 9 lam sure I never heard myself 
called Count at Aston. 

Will you also swear that you did not introduce yourself to Mr. Ma* 
rictti as a merchant ? Never. 

That you never stated that you came over to this country for com- 
mercial purposes? No, I have always said, that 1 had come in the 
service of a Spanish family. 

In tlie service of what Spanish family did you come over ? 

The Attorney-general objected to the question, as assuming 
that the witness had come over in the service of a Spanish 
family^ and that the witness had not so stated. 

Mr. Brougham, — Is it true, or not true, that you came over to this 
coipitry in tlie service of a Spanish family ? It is not true. 

Did you not represent to Mr. Marietti, or to some person in his family 
hero, that the princess owed you money ? I said that I had a law- 
suit, a process with her royal highness, but I never said that she owed 
me ino/iey. 

Was it true or not that you had a law-suit with her royal highness? 

I meant to say, that 1 was in the process which was making against her 
royal highness. 

Did you mean to tell Mr. Mariettas family, that you were one of the 
witnesses against her royal highness ? No. 

Was it a double entendre, then, that you used in speaking to Mr. Ma- 
rietti ? I never spoke of that with Mr. Marietti. 

With whomsoever you have spoken of that which you represented, 
namely, that you had a law-suit, did you use that expression as a double 
entendre to tliat person ? 

The Attorney-general objected to the question. 

The Attorney-general of the queen was heard in support 
of the question. 

The Counsel were informed, that, in the opinion of the 
house, the question could not have been put in the first in- 
stance if it had been objected to, but that the witness had 
already answered the question, adopting the expression 

double entendre.” 

The question was proposed to the witness. 

Yes, as a double entendre. 

Did you ever disclose to Mr. Marietti, or any of his family, that you 
were one of the witnesses against her royal highness? I told it to 
Mr. Marietti after I returned from Aston. 

How long ago is that f About two months ago. 

Did you not at that time know that Mr. Marietti's family had dis- 
covered who you were ? I do not know. 

Do you mean to swear that you did not know at the time you told 
him who you were, that they already knew who you were ? Who I 
was as a witness, do you mean ? 

Your name in the first instance, that they had found out your real 
name ? Yes, because 1 have mentioned it to some p(*rsons much 
before. 

But not to any of flic Marietti family? I told my real name lo 
one of the brothers of Marietti, who was in Aston with me. 
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Wiiea waft itUiat you so toW your name to one of the MarielU's? 
AA,6r 1 had been at Aston a few months. 

How long ago is it, how far back ? Seven or eight months. 

To whom was it you told your name, and who you were, two months 
ago? Two months ago, 1 do not remember. 

Did the gentleman of Mr. Marietti's family, to whom you disclosed 
who you were, ever see you afterwards ? It is some time since he has 
set out for Milan. 

Have you ever been in Mr. Marielti*s house since you mentioned 
this to the gentleman, who has gone to Milan ? Several times. 

When was the hist time you were there, to make a visit? Tlin e 
or four months. 

Did they then know that you were Milani or Sacchi ? The brother 
who has set out for Milan knew that 1 was Sacchi ; tiie others 1 do not 
know. 

Did the other call you Sacchi the last day you were there visilir.i; ? 
Never. 

Did you tell the family of Mr. Godfrey, at Aston, that you wore S;n* 
chi or Milani, the last time you were there? 1 said I was Sacchi. 

Did you tell them you were one of the witnesses too? 1 did not say 
it myself, but I caused it to be told. 

By whom did you cause this to be communicated to the family ? 
By a Mr. Sperati. 

Who is Mr. Sperati ? A -Milanese gentleman, whom 1 have kiiuivn 
in the house of Marietti. 

Is he not a near relation of Mr. Marietti ? I have heard he is a 
cousin. 

What was the first time that Sperati knew who you really were? 
It was one day he came to Aston to pay me a visit, and 1 told him who 
I was. 

Ifow long is that ? Seven or eight months ago. 

You will swear that it was at least seven months? About seven 
months. 

Did you ever make application to be taken back into the service of 
her royal highness ? I do not remember. 

Did you ever represent, after you liad left the service of her royal 
highness, that you were in a destitute condition ? Never. 

Did you ever entreat any person of her royal iiighness’s household 
to have compassion on your dreadful situation, after you had left her 
royal highness? I have never been in a dreadful situation. 

Will you sw'ear that you never entreated any one of the suite of her 
royal highness to take pity, or to take compassion on you, after you had 
left her? On what account to have pity ; on what account to have! 
compassion ? 

Will you swear that you never entreated any one of the suite of her 
royal highness, after you had left her service, to have pity oii you, or to 
take compassion on your situation f It may be. 

Did you ever represent to any person, after you left her royal higli- 
iicfts's service, that you taxed yourself with ingratitude towards a geiio> 
rous mistress ? 

The Attorney-general submitted that the question sliimld be 
put, whether he had so represented himself in conversation ; 
for that If the representation was in writing, the writing itsclt 
must be produced before the question could bo put. 

The Attorney and Solicitor-generals for the queen were 
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heard in support of the question, and the Attorney-general in 
reply. Counsel were then directed to withdraw, and it \vas 
ordered that the following question be put to the judges : 

** Whether, according to the established practice in the courts be- 
low, counsel cross-examining are entitled, if the counsel on the other 
side object to it, to ask a witness whether he has made representations 
of a particular nature, not specifying in his question whether the ques- 
tion refers to representations in writing or in words?” 

The question was delivered to the Lord Chief Justice ; the 
learned judges requested leave to withdraw, and after a short 
lime returned. 

Lord Chief Justice Abbott . — ** My lords, the judges have conferred 
upon the question proposed to them by your lordships, ‘ Whether, ac- 
cording to the established practice in the courts below, counsel cross- 
cxaAiining arc entitled, the counsel on the other side objecting to it, 
to ask a witness whether he has made representations of any particular 
nature, not specifying in the question whether his question refers to re- 
presentations in writing or in words.* 

** My lords, the judges find a difiiculty to give a distinct answer to 
the question thus proposed by your lordships, either in the affirmative or 
the negative, inasmuch as we are not aware that there is in the courts 
below any established practice which we can state to your lordships as 
distinctly referring to such a question propounded by counsel on cross- 
exaniinaiion as is here contained ; that is, Whether the counsel cross- 
examining are entitled to ask the witness wliclher he has made such 
representation; for it is not in the recollection of any one of us that such 
a (}uestioii in those words, namely, whether a witness has made such 
and such representation, has at any time been asked of a witness : ques- 
tions, however, of a similar nature are frequently asked at nisi prius, re- 
ferring rather to contracts and agreements, or to supposed contracts 
and agreements, than to declarations of the witness ; as, for instance, 
a witness is often asked whether there is an agreement for a certain 
price for a certain article, an agreement for a certain definite time, a 
W'arranty, or other matter of that kind, being a matter of contract; and 
when a question of that kind has been asked at nisi prius, the ordinary 
course has been for the counsel on the other side not to object to the 
question as a question that could not properly be put, but to interpose 
on his own behalf another intermediate question, namely, to ask the 
witness whether the agreement referred to in tlie question originally 
proposed by the couns;.?! on the other side, was or was not in writing ; 
and if the witness answers that it was in writing, then the inquiry is 
stopped, because the writing must be itself produced. 

“ My lords, therefore, alftiough wc cannot answer your lordships* 
question distinctly in the affirmative or the negative, for the reason I 
have given, namely, the want of an established practice referring to 
such a question by counsel ; yet as we are all of opinion that the w'it- 
ness cannot properly be asked on cross-examination whether he has 
written such a thing (the proper course being to put the writing into 
his hands, and ask liini whether it be liis writing); considering the 
question proposod to us by your lordships with reference to that princi- 
ple of law which requires the writing itself to be produced, and with 
reforeuce to the course that ordinarily takes place on questions relating 
<o coiilracls or ii;<reenieiittf; we each of us think that if such a question 
wen; jiropoundt'd before ijs at nisi prius, and objec ted to, WT shoiild 
diiect (lie coi'iisci to stq>a rate the question into its parts. 
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“ My lords, I find I have not expressed myself with the clearness I 
had wished, as to dividing the question into parts, 1 beg therefore to 
iifform the house, that by dividing the question into parts ; 1 mean that 
the counsel would be directed to ask whether the representation had 
been made in writing or by words. If he should ask whether it had 
been made in writing, the counsel on the other side would object to 
the question ; if he should ask whether it had been made by words, 
that is, whether the witness had said so or so, the counsel would un- 
iloubtedly liave a right to put that question, and probably no objection 
would be made to it.” 

The counsel were called in, and were informed tliat if, on 
cross-examination, they inquired of a witness vvlictlier he had 
made representations of any particular nature, stating the 
nature of those representations, they should, in their inquiries, 
ask the witness first “ Whether he made the representations 
by parol, or in writing.” 

The Attorney-general of the queen inquired, whether he 
was to iiuderstaiid, behire he had asked, whether the witness 
made any representations, he was to ask whether it was in 
writing. 

The counsel was informed, that he might put the question, 
referring, in the mode of putting it, to a representation hy 
parol ; or that where a question of that kind was put, the 
counsel on the other side was justified by the practice in 
breaking in upon the course of the cross-examination, so far 
as to put the question, w'hether the declaration, if made, was 
by parol or in writing. 

The Attorney-general of the queen begged to know, whe- 
ther he might be at liberty to alter his question, and to put it. 

Did you ever make any representation in writing concern- 
ing your real or supposed ingratitude tow'ards so generous a 
mistress as her royal highness?” 

The counsel were again directed to withdraw^ and when 
called in, the counsel for the queen were asked, whether they 
wished to. withdraw the question? The Attorney-general of 
the queen stated, that he earnestly begged to withdraw the 
question, to save the necessity for further discussion. The 
witness was again called in. 

Attorney general of the Quetn. — Did you ever say to any person thnt 
your conduct towards her royal highness was liable to the charge of 
ingratitude with respect to a generous benefactress? Never. 

Is that your hand-writing? (A letter being put into the hands of the 
witness*) It is. 

Is that your hand-writing? (Another letter being put into the hands oj 
the witness.) It is. 

Is that ? ( Another letter being put into the hands of the witness.) K i'*- 

Tlie letters were delivered in, aiut marked by the clerk 
assistant. 
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Were you ever called by any other name than Milani, Sacchi, and 
Saechiai ? 1 liave been called by auotticr name, and I am still called 

What is that other name ? 1 beg, as a favour from the house, that 

I may not be obliged to stale that ; if 1 should tell what name I go by, 
1 might be exposed to the fury of some person that is ill-intentioned ; 
1 beg, as a favour, that the house would interpose their authority that 
such a question, and such an answer, should not be inserted in the 
public papers. 

Did you ever go by any other name than that while you were abroad 
in Italy? I do not remember to have ever been called by any otlier 
iiaine. 

Did you ever make use of any other name while you were in Italy, 
for the purpose of corresponding with other persons? 1 do not re- 
main be r. 

Have you ever been in Switzerland? Many times. 

Were you ever nt Morge ? I have. 

W ere yon ever at Colombier? I have. 

How long have you been at ISIorge and Colombier at a time ? About 
six weeks. 

Did you let it be known by every body there that yon were in that 
neighbourhood, or did you conceal yourself? 1 made myself known 
to all. 

Under what name did you go there ? By my own proper name, 
Sacchi. 

Had not you money in your name at a banker’s at Lausanne? I had. 

How much had you there in your name? Fifty louis. 

Will you swear you had not more than that at one time at that 
banker’s? I had no more than those fifty Jouis. 

Will you swear you never had a credit which empowered you (o 
draw upon that banker for a larger sum than that? 1 never had. 

Have you never represented that you had a larger sum or a greater 
c redit ? 1 do not remember to have said so. 

But you will not swear that you have not said so? 1 cannot swear 
whim I am in doubt. 

Did not you fetch a certain Mademoiselle Demont from Switzerland 
to Milan? I did. 

Did you bring her back ? I did not. 

But you went to prevail upon her to go to Milan, did you uot ? Not 
to prevail upon hcf. but to ask whether she would go or not. 

Who employed you (o fetch her, or to procure her attendance ? 1 

WHS desired by Ihe commissiou at Milan. 

Did you tell any pCiGOii in Switzerland tliat Demont was gone back, 
or going back, to return into her royal highness’s service? Never. 

Whom did yon come over, yourself, to this country with? A cou- 
rier, zalled Mr. Krouse, and my servant. 

Is that Mr. Krouse flie person who was lately arrested at Paris on a 
charge of having d<?alt in forged notes? 1 never lieard speak of that. 

Did Mr. Krouse < ome ov< r with you to London, or remain in Paris? 
He came witli me over to London. 

Is Mr. Krouse a regular messenger, one of Ihe king’s messengers, or 
only employed on tlie Milan commission busin*'ss? 1 do not know. 

Have you maile any other journeys "dh Mr. Krouse ? I have not. 

IIow much money did you get by the Milan <x>mmission for your 
trouble while you were at Milan? I have received no other sum except 
for the exj>enscs of tln‘ journey that 1 made to go to Lausanne and re- 
turn, and for another jo’Tucy which I took to Scharni^. and returned. 
T, 4 K 
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Do you mean to swear, you have received no promise of any sum 
/voni tlie Milan commission for your trouble ? 1 can swear never to 

have received any promise. 

Do you mean to swear you have received no promise from any person 
of a remuneration for your trouble in this business? 1 can swear never 
to have received any promise. 

Do you mean to say you will swear you never received any promise, 
from any person, of any advantage, of any sort, to be given you for 
this ? 1 have never asked for any thing, nor has ever any thing Ih i ii 

ollercd to me. 

'J'he question is not whether you have ever asked for anything, or 
any thing has been offered to you; but whether any promise was ever 
made to you, by any person, of any advantage whatever ? No one 
has ever promised me any thing. 

Have you ever said to any person that you have received any money, 
or any promise of any money, or of any advantage ? 1 have never 

said to any person that 1 had received any money, or any advantage"*; I 
might have said that I have received tlie money fortlie expenses of niy 
journey. 

Do you expect to receive nothing for your trouble in this business 
from any person ? 1 hope that my time will be paid, which they have 

made me throw away till now. 

Have you ever seen Mademoiselle Deniont since you came to this 
country ? Many times. 

Have you seen any of the other witnesses in this business ? Never. 

UE-EXAMINED BY MR. ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Where does your family live ? My family now resides at Trobio. 

Were you ever in the army ? For ten years. 

In what army did you serve ? In the army of Italy. 

Whose army of Italy was it ; Buonaparte’s army ? Of tlic kingdom 
of Italy, headed by Buonaparte. 

What rank did you hold in the army at the time you quilted it? 
First lieutenant of cavalry. 

When were you made a lieutenant of cavalry? On the 6lh of Sep- 
tember, 1813, in the field of battle. 

At the time you left the princess’s service, did you receive from her 
royal highness any certificate to your character? I did. 

Have you got it about you ? I have, f Producing a paper.) 

Is it signed by her royal highness herself, in her own hand-writing? 
When it was given to me, I was told that it had been signed by hi‘r 
royal highness. 

Have you ever seen her royal highness write ? I do not remember. 

Have yon ever seen any letters which Jiave been written by her? 

The Attorney-general of the queen objected to the question. 

Mr, Attorney-general , — Do you know whose seal is annexed to it. 

I do. 

Whose seal is it ? A seal that 1 have seen often on the letters that 
her royal highness gave me. 

Who gave you that certificate ? Count Sciavini. 

The Attorney-general requested that the certificate might 
be read. 

The Attorney- general for the queen submitted, that it was 
not sufficiently proved. 
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Mr, Attorney-general, — You say that was given to you by Sciaviiii ? 
I repeat it. 

Is the body of the certificate written by Sciaviiii f Yes. 

At the time you received that certificate, or about that time, was 
Sciavini the person who was in the habit of giving characters to per- 
sons who left her royal highncss*s service ? 

The Attorney-general of the queen objected to the question. 

What situation did Count Sciaviiii hold in her royal liighness’s 
s(;rvice at that time? Marshal of the ])alace. 

When the servants quitted the service of her royal highness, did any 
person in her household usually give them characters? 1 have not 
seen ; hut Majocchi so received his certificate, and that was given to 
him by Sciavini. 

Had Sciavini the office of marshal of the palace at the time he gave 
you that certificate ? He had. 

Did you apply to him for a certificate to your character? 1 did 
not. 

How long before you quitted her royal highnesses service was it (hat 
Majocchi quitted? Majocchi went away before me. 

1 low long before you ? 1 do not remember. 

About how long? About two months. 

The Attorney-general submitted, that he was now in a con- 
dition to read the certificate, connecting this evidence with 
that given on a former day. (Vide page 566.) 

The Attorney-general of the queen objected to its being 
read, and stated, the seal was not capable of being deci- 
phered, and that tliere was no proof it was put by her royal 
iiighness. 

The counsel w ere informed that the evidence was not suffi- 
cient to permit the certificate to be read at present. 

You have been asked as to your comnmnicatioii with persons of the 
iiaiiie of MaricUi ; wlio are the Marietti’s? 1 have known several 
brothers called Marietti. 

Have they a banking-house at Milan ? The family of Marietti are 
bankers at Milan. ^ 

Have they also a ho’ise of trade in London ? I know no establish- 
ment under their firm. 

Do you know the firm of Orbicini and company ? I do. 

Is one of the Marietti’s a partner in that house? 1 believe so. 

Do you know whether the Marietti’s are the princess’s banicers at 
Milan? 1 know that tlie house were so. 

You have stated, in answer to a question, that about two months ago, 
one of the Mr. Marietti s called upon you ? 1 did. 

Upon that occasion tlid Marietti state for v;hat purpose he called 
upon you? He did. 

The Attorney-general of the queen objected to a statement 
of the conversation between Marietti and the witness. 

The Attorney-geiujral was heard in support of the exami- 
nation. * 

The following questions and answers were read from the 
previous part of the evidence : 

4 K ^ 
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Did you ever disclose to Marietti, or auy of his family, that you 
were one of the witnesses against her royal highness V 1 told it to 
Mr. Marietti after 1 returned from Aston. 

Ilov/ long ago is that ? About two months ago. 

** Did you not at tiiat time know that Mr. Mai ietli’s family had dis- 
covered who you were ? 1 do not know. 

“ Do you mean to swear that you did not know at the time yon told 
him who you were, that they already knew who you were? Who I 
was as a witness, do you mean if 

“ Your name in the first instance, that they iiad found out yonr real 
name ? Yes, beeause [ had mentioned it to some persons ii.ueh before, 

** Hut not to any of Mafietti’s family ? [ told my real name to one 

of the brothers of Marietti, wlio was at Aston with me. 

“ When was it that you so toM your name to one of the Mai ietti’s? 
After I had been at Aston a few moiitlis. 

** How long ago is it, how far liaek 4 f-cveu or eight months. 

“ To whom was it you told your name, and who you were, two indalhs 
ago? Two niontlis ago, 1 do not remember. 

** Did the gt ntlernanof Mr. Marietti’s family, to whom yon diselosed 
who you were, ever see you afterwards if It is some time si nee he has 
set out for Milan. | 

“ Have you ever been in Mr, Marietti’s house sinci' you mentioned 
this to the gentleman who is gone to Milan ? Several times. 

“ When was the last lime that you were lucre to make a vi.dl ? 
Three or four months. 

“ Did they then kimw that you were Milani or Sacchi ? Tin' bro- 
ther who has set out for Milan knew that 1 was Saechi, the others 1 do 
not know.” 

Mr. Attorneij-general . — Upon what occasion was it that you told 
Marietti you were a witness against the queen ? On the oceasion 
th.it he came to pay me a visit at my lodgings, about two months ago. 

What was it that made you slate that to Marietti j wliat had Ma- 
rietli said, or had any thing passed which imliiced you to state lluit to 
Maiictli at that time ? Mr. Marietti before coming sent to me one 
of bis friends. 

The counsel were directed to witlidinw, and llic house ad- 
jour ed. 


EIGHTEENTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEIi 6, 

On the motion of Lord Kenyon, ‘^copies of all coninni- 
iiications which had taken place between his majesty's go 
vernment and her majesty’s counsel and agents, touching 
pecuniary supplies since the month of June last; also an 
account of all sums furnished to her majesty since her arrival 
in this country,”' — were, on a division, ordered to be produced 
by a majority of sixty votes. 

On the rc-admission of strangers, the Lord-Chancellor was 
rccapituhiling what had occurred on the preceding day, on 
the cpicstion to the witness Sacchi, relative t<i wh^it had 
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passed between him and the banker Marietti. His lordship 
having considered the subject, wished to simplify the question 
to be put to the judges, by reducing it to a form which was 
nearly to the following effect : — If on the trial of an action 
brought by A. the plaintiff’ against B. the defendant, and the 
counsel for the plaintiff' should then proceed further to examine 
the witness as to what passed between him and C. D., as far 
only as related to his conduct; the question was, whether 
according to the established rules of the courts below, the 
counsel for tlie plaintiff' would be entitled to re-examine this 
witness? On this question, and on questions as to the right of 
(examining the witness on what had passed between him and 
C;*D., before or after the witness bad staled himself to be a 
witness for tlie defence, he thought it might now be right to 
ask the opinion of the judges. 

Hie questions were delivered to the Lord Chief Justice, 
and the learned judges requested leave to withdraw. 

After some lime the learned judges returned ; when the 
house being informed, that the learned judges differed in their 
opinion as to ihoansw'erto be given to the questions proposed 
to them, tliey proceeded to deliver their opinions seriatim. 

Then Mr. Justice Uicliardson delivered his opinion on both cpicstions 
ill the negative, and reftrn d to the reasons to be delivered by the Chief 
Justice of (he King’s Bench. Mr. Justice Best delivered his opinion on 
both (|iieations, in (he aflirmadve, and gave his reasons at considerable 
leiiglli. Mr. Baron (larrow, Mr. Justice Burrougli, Mr. Justice ITolroyd, 
Ml*. Biiron (irahiun, the Lord Chief Baron, and the Lord Chief Justice 
of the ('‘omnioii IMeas, severally delivered their opinion on both (jnestions, 
in the lU'gative, and referred to the reasons to be delivered by the Lord 
Chief Justice of (he King’s Bench. Then the I.<ord Ciiief Justice of the 
King’s Bench delivered his opinion on both questions, in the negaUve, 
and gave his reasons iu which he stahal he was desired by the other 
Jndgr.s, except Mr. fiistice Bes(, to say that they concurred. 

Lord ( ^ hi rf Justice Abbott . — My lords, I agree with the other judges 
in considering the two (jnestions proj)oscd to us l>y your lordships to he, 
with reference to the pf»iiit on whicli our opinion has been asked, sub- 
stantially one ; and tliat (jnestion, as proposed by tlie house, contains 
th4?sc words, ** the witnc’ss mg rc-exaniined, had stated what induced 
him to mention to C. 1). what lie had so told him,” by which I under- 
stand that the witness had fully explained his whole motive and induce- 
ment to inform C. D. that he was to be one of the witnesses ; and so 
understanding the matter, and there being no ambiguity in the words, 
“ I am to be one of the w'itiicsse.s,” I think there is no distinction to be 
made between the jirev ou.s and subsequent parts of the conversation, and 
1 think myself bound to aiisv*er your lordships’ question in tlic negative. 

1, think the eounsel lias a right, upon re-examination, to ask all ques- 
tions which may bo proper to draw forth an explanation of the sense 
and meaning of the expressions used by the witness on cross-examination, 
if tln^y be in themselves doubtful ; and also of the motive by which the 
witness was Miducvd tc use those ex pn^ssions ; but I think he has no 
right to go fuitlier, and to iutruduec iiiattemcw in itself, and not suited 
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to the purpose of explaining either the expressions or the motive of the 
'witness. And as man^ things may pass in one and the same conversation 
relating to the subject of the conversation, {as in the case put by your* 
lordships, the declaration of a witness that he was to be a witness in a 
cause or<prosccution), which do not relate to his motive, or to the 
meaning of his expressions, 1 think the counsel is not entitled to re-exa- 
mine to the conversation to the extent to which such conversation may 
relate to his being one of the witnesses, which is the point proposed in 
your lordships’ question to the judges. 

And I distinguish between a conversation which a witness may have 
had with a party to the suit, whether criminal or civil, and a conver- 
sation with a third person. The conversations of a party to the suit 
relative to the subject matter of the suit, are in themselves, evidence 
against him in the suit ; and if a counsel chooses to ask a witness as to 
any thing that may have been said by an adverse party, the counsel for 
that party has a right to lay before the court the whole that was said by 
his client in the same conversation ; not only so much as may explain or 
qualify the matter introduced by the previous examination, but even 
matter not properly coniieoted with the part introduced upon the pre- 
vious examination, provided only that it relate to the subject-matter of 
the suit ; because it would not be just to take part of a conversation as 
cvidcucc against a party, without giving to the party at the same time 
the benefit of the entire residue of what he said on the same occasion. 
Hut (lie conversation of a witness with a third person is not in itself evi- 
dence in the suit against any party to the suit; it becomes evidence only 
as it may affect the character and credit of llic witness whicli may be 
aifccted by his antecedent declarations, and by the motive under 'which 
he made them; but when once all that had constituted the motive and 
inducement, and all that may shew the meaning of the words and de- 
c larations has been laid before the court, the court becomes possessed of 
all that can affect the character or credit of the witness, and all beyond 
this is, in my opinion, irrelevant and incompetent. On these grounds, 

1 feel called upon to answer your lordships’ question in the negative. 

The counsel were called in, and were informed by the Lord- 
Chancellor, that the question, Upon you saying you were a 
witness, did Marietti make any observation upon the subject 
of your being a witness,’’ is a question that the house are of 
opinion cannot be put. 

Then Giuseppe Sacchi was again called in, and further re- 
examined by the Attorney-general. 

Yon have stated, that when you came to this country, you assumed 
the name of Milani ; what was the reason why you assumed that name ? 

1 took this name on account of the tumult (tumulto) which had taken 
place, and of the danger I should have run if I had come under my name, 
knowing that I should have been known. 

You have stated, that you have taken another name; when was it that 
you assumed the name by which you now go ? It was immediately after 
flic affair that happened at Dover. 

You have stated that you took an oath to your deposition, when was 
that ? I do not remember exactly the day, but it is about two months 
ago. 

(bi what occasion were you sworn to that deposition ? It was pro- 
|)oscd to me by the advocate Powell. 
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For what purpose? He told me that he (Mr. Powell) had received 
a letter from Lord Liverpool, who had said that it was necessary I 
should take this oath. 

Did he state any thing more of the purpose for which this deposition 
was to be used ? He added nothing else. 

EXAMINED BY THE LORDS. 

You have described yourself as having been an officer in the army of 
Italy ; do you receive any half-pay in consequence of having served in 
the army ? 1 liave no pay. 

When you were discharged from acting in that army, did you offer 
your services us a soldier to any other government? After three 
years 1 asked to be taken into the service of Switzerland, who had 
agreed to furnish troops to the king of France. 

. What was the answer you received to that application? As 1 asked 
fo» the same rank of officer which I held in the army of Italy, it was 
answered to me, after a little time, that there was no vacancy. 

Did they offer you any inferior situation ? They offered me the 
rank of a serjeant. 

Is it customary with persons in the situation you held under the prin- 
cess to withdraw the curtains or other covering of the carriage without 
their permission, particularly persons in the high rank of the princess? 
As every morning I iiad a custom to go to the carriage of her royal 
highness, to see wiiether she had any orders to give me, so sometimes i 
found the carriage open, some times 1 found that the curtains were drawn, 
and having done so sometime, I was never reprimanded, or even admo- 
nished by her royal highness that I had done any thing which was wrong. 

Do you know, whether Mr. Krouse was a friend of Mademoiselle 
Demont? I liave never tried to search into other people’s business. 

Do you know, whetiier Mr. Krouse was a friend of Mademoiselle De- 
ment or not ? 1 do not know. 

Are you yourself a friend of Mademoiselle Demont? Yes, 1 have 
known her in the house of her royal highness. 

Do you know, whether she assumed tlie name of Countess Colombicr 
in London ? I know she had assumed tlie name of Colombier, but 
never the name of Countess Colombier, 

Do you know', whether she assumed the name of Countess Colombier 
in Frith-street, and dropped it in Oxford-street ? 1 have said, that I 

have never known that she had ever taken the name of Countess Co- 
Jombier. 

You have said, tlr.t you assumed different names at different times, 
that as to one name you wished no inquiry to be made, lest it 
should lead to difficulties or inconveniences ; have you any objection to 
state to the house, the number of names you have assumed within tlie 
last ten years? 1 have never changed my name before I changed for 
these last two times. 

You have stated in your cross-examination, that you were not offered 
any money to induce you to come here to give your evidence; have you 
l>eeu offered any money l)y any person, or has anybody endeavoured to 
persuade you not tc give your evidence here since you arrived in Eng 
land? No one has ev( i made me a promise of money, and no one 
has ever endeavoured to dissijade me from coming, because I never have 
coiTuniiiiieated this thing to any body. 

How long have you been acquainted with Marietti ? Since my 
arrival in London. 

Is he a banker in Milan? I know at Milan the family of Marietti. 
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Arc they bankers at Milan? It is said they are bankers, but I 
never had any business with them. 

Who is the MariMti you are acquainted w itli in this country ? I have 
known three brothers Marictti in London. 

You have said, in the course of your examination, that one of the 
Marietti’s knew of your being a witness in this cause, have you not ? 
I liavc said, that Marietti knew, that I was a witness when I told him so. 

Did any one of the Marietti’s, whom you are acquainted with in 
London, make any proposition to you touching the evidence you were 
to give in this cause? (Jiuseppe Marietti came to my lodgings one 
day, and told me he wanted to speak to me; and he told me tliat In* 
wasdireeted by Mr. Brougham, the brother of the Allorney-general of 
the queen, who had called upon him in tlie morning, and iin|nired whe 
ther he knew me; he answered that he knew me; then the brother of 
Mr. BroughvTm asked him, whether he might he able to learn from me 
something relating to her Majesty; Mr. Marietti adch'd, as Messrs. 
Broughams have clone me sonm service, whilst 1 had soine trans:u tions 
with her royal highness, I should like to render flnan also some service ; 
however, before I eomnuiiiieate to you what 1 have got to say, I beg fo 
tell you that I conm as a friend, and not to dissuade you from (loing what 
you have resolved; having also represented to Mi\ Brougham tliat I 
would not either commit myself, or 1 wished* that tin? parlies sljonid 
commit themselves ; and he iiilded, as ministe rs will not grant tin* Jl^l 
of witnesses, or the head of charges against her inajesly, we should lik»* 
to know something from you, if you know any of the witne sses, if \ou 
know tlieir mimber, and if you can inform ns about any thing eoiie(‘i u- 
iiig the depositions they have made ; th(*n I answered, that although I 
knew something, 1 wouM not tell it, for it w ould eonnnit me ; bnl I 
knew only one of the witnesses, and that I knew no deposition of any 
other witness, and 1 eonid give him no other account. Mr. Marietli adde d, 
that it was v\'ished to know so much, that lier majesty the <jU(‘en might 
prefacef her own defence. Afterwards he asked me, whetlier I niighi 
know something concerning the deposition, rep<!ating again his assuranees, 
that he did not wish to know this from me to commit myself, or to cominit 
any of the parties ; I remember no more. 

Did Marietti at any time give you any advice as to the evidi iice yon 
were to give in this cause? Never, 

Did Marietti olfcr you any money in respect of the < videnee you were 
to give ? Nev<;r. 

Had you ever gone by the name of Mdani before you came to Eng- 
land? 1 took this name in Paris. 

At what time, in what year, did you take that name at Paris? Poiir 
or five days before 1 set out for England. 

When was that? In the montli of July last year. 

What was your motive for taking that name at that time at Paris? 
As I knew that 1 was known in London by my own name, I endea- 
voured to shelter myself against ar y inconvenience that might happen 
to me. 

What tumult had happened at that time, that indueed you lo hike 
that name ? 1 was warned that the witnesses against the queen might 

run some risk if they were kiiow'ti. 

Had you been informed that they had actually run any risk? They 
had not run any risk then. 


Sic. in 01 ig. — As we have it, or wish. 


t Pre[>are. 
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The following question and answer were read froiii the pre- 
vious evidence of the witness on this day. 

“ You have stated, that when you came to this country, you assumor; 
the name of Milan), what was the reason why you assumed that name ? 

I took this name on account of the tumult which had taken place, and 
the danger I should have run if I had come under my name, knowing 
that I should have been known.” 

Having stated in a former answer that you changed your name to that 
of Milani, in consequence of a tumult that had happened, what did yoti 
mean by that statemciit? Whilst 1 was at Paris a gentleman came, 
accompanied by the courier Krouse, and the only time I saw him; and 
lie told me that it would be necessary to change my name, because it 
would be dangerous to come to England under my own name, as T had 
told him I was known in England under my own name; and that al- 
ready something had happened on this account ; not on iny account, but 
ill account of other people. 

Did he tell you that a tumult had taken place ? He told me some 
tumult, some disorder. 

On what occasion did he say that tumult had taken place ? He told 
tne nothing else. 

You are understood to say, it was with respect to other persons; 
what did you mean by other i^ersons ? He meant to say, that some disor- 
der had already happened, in regard to other persons, for similar causes. 

What do you mean by similar causes? I have repeated what that 
gentleman told me. 

Did you undersland that it was with respect to witnesses who had come 
to give evidence in respect to the queen ? I believed it was for this 
object. 

Did you know, that any witnesses had at that time come over to give 
evidence in the cause of the qnccii ? I did not know with certainty ; 
but in the same way I was coming, 1 might imagine that some other 
people might have already come. 

It was llieii in consequence of having been sent for that you came at 
that time to England ? Precisely. 

Where did you lodge when you first came to England ? In Leicester- 
square, at the Sabloniere’s Hotel. 

How long did you rontinue there? About a fortnight. 

Where did you go afterwards? To Arundel -street. 

How long did you remain in the name of Milani? Until the afLrir 
of Dover happened. 

It was then that you changed it, and not before ? Not before. 

What was the cause of your being discharged from the servh^e of her 
royal highness? It was in consequence of a difference which I hail 
with the confectioner. 

Who was the person that discharged you ? Count Scavini sent for 
me in the morning, and told me, that he had received orders from her 
royal highness to discharge me. 

You have said, in a part of your deposition, that you lived with a Mr. 
Godfrey since you came tp England ; in what capacity did you live with 
Mr. Godfrey? As I was ill in London, 1 sought after a place in I he 
country, where to go and establish my health; and it was proposeil to 
me to go to Mr. Godfrey's. 

You have spoken of some balls, which w'ere given at the barona, 
were those balls given previously to her royal highness going toTur n ? 
Some were given before going to Turin. 

T. 4 L 
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Do you recollect at Turin, the king and queen of Sardinia, or either 
of ttiem, coming to the Hotel de rUnivers, to her royal highness ? 1 do 
not remember. 

Did you receive a certificate at the time you were discharged from the 
service of her royal highness? He did not give it me on the same 
moment, but he gave it to me on the following day. 

What rank had you, when you first joined the army in Italy ? A 
common soldier. 

Were not you raised to the rank of lieutenant from your own good 
conduct and merit ? Y es. 

Were you acquainted witli any officers in the army, in which you 
served at that time, who subsequently obtained commissions in the Swiss 
army, of which you have spoken ? I do not remember. 

You are understood to have stated, that the princess was present 
during the balls mentioned by you, as given by her royal highness at 
the Barona, how long was she usually present at those balls? Ai» 
her royal highness had her own apartment contiguous to the balhrorun 
where she had her own party, so she came from the room and came into 
the balhroom, where she staid three or four minutes, and returned into 
lier own room. 

You have stated that the women were taken out of the ball-room at 
the will and pleasure of the men j do you remember that on any one oc- 
casion any of the women were taken out of the ball-room in her royal 
highness’s presence? I never made this observation. 

Did you consider yourself as entitled to mix with tlic company at those 
balls? All had equal liberty. 

You are to be understood that you did consider yourself as one of the 
company ? Certainly. 

Were you, or were any of the other servants, allowed to invite your 
friends to those balls? As far as I am concerned, no; in regard to 
otliers I do not believe they had such a power. 

You are understood to say, that the princess herself, or anolher per- 
son directed by her, asked the company. Certainly. 

At the lime you left her royal highness’s service, had you any recent 
quarrel with Pergami ? 1 do not remember. 

Do you speak and understand the French language? I do. 

Was the speech which the princess made to you about the girls inlln; 
court, when she was with Pergami, in French or Italian ? Her royal 
highness spoke to me always in I’rench. 

Can you slate, in French, the terms she used ? Her royal highness, 
in the court, said tcTine — " Je veux faire un cadeau a quelqu’uiies de 
ces demoiselles qui vieiinent a la danse; comment peut on les habiler 
ces vierges, Mr. Sacchiiii; croyez vous qu’elles sont telles?” — “ Moi 
j'ai repond u, quant a moi, je crois qu’elles soiit des honnf^tes filles, et 
jen’ ai rien a dire a leur charge.” Son altesse me ilit, “ Eh coquin, je 
«ais que vous avez couche avec trois d’eiix, et aussi combien de fois vous 
avez eu commerre avec eux.” 

Did the princess of Wales say nothing more? Not on that oc- 
casion. 

Did you sec those virgins at a ball and the Princess of Wales present, 
subsequent to that period? I do not know what vergiiiclli she wa^ 
speaking of; I thouglit she was speaking in a general way. 

Were there any balls subsequent to that period? There were. 

Were they attended by the same sort of company? Nearly by tlic 
same persons. 

What sort of a rarriiige was it in which the Princess of Wales was 
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vvhon you opened tlie curtains ; was it a carriage in which persons must 
sit, or was it a carriage in which they might either lie or sit ? As her 
royal highness had three or four carriages in her suite, sometimes she 
went in one, sometimes she went in another ; but I do not know whether 
they miglit be either sitting or stretched — sitting most certainly, because 
1 have seen them sitting. 

Do you recollect in whicli carriage her royal highness was when you 
opened the curtain early in the morning? I do not remember, 

[lad she more carriages with curtains which you could open than one ? 

1 believe she had two. 

In either of those carriages, was it not possible for a person to lie 
full length ? 1 believe that one might. 

Do you recollect whether her royal highness and Pergami were sitting 
or lying at the time the scene took place, which you have described ? 
To me they appeared to be sitting. 

Il#ive you said, that there was nobody else in the carriage that morn- 
ing? 1 have said, that I do not remember this circumstance. 

Canyon say whether the Countess Oldi was there? 1 have said 
t hat 1 do not remember, that it is not present in my mind ; 1 cannot say 
whether she was present or not. 

If there was any body present, are you not certain that the princess 
and Pergami were silting next one another ? 1 saw them one next to 

the otlier. 

At the time you withdrew the curtain did her royal bigbwess sit on 
the right or left of Pergami ? Her royal highness was sitting on the 
right hand of Pergami. 

Was the opening of the small clothes on the right or the left of Per- 
ganii’s person ? On the right. 

When you opened the curtains did you ask for orders? No, because 
they were asleep. 

Did you wait? 1 did not. 

Did you ask to see the princess after Scavini gave you your dis- 
charge? I asked to see the princess after 1 had received my certifi- 
cate the evening before I went away. 

Did you see the princess after you had received that certificate? I 
do not remember. 

Did you see her royal highness after you understood you w’cre to 
quit her service ? 1 did. 

What passed upon that occasion ? Her royal highness told me, 
that she gave me my discharge, in order to give an example to otbcir 
servants, to prevent qua»Tels taking place in the house. 

Did her royal highness state what the cause of these quarrels was? 
She told me, that as I had this quarrel with the confectioner, that 
she did not like that such quarrels should happen in her house. 

Did she state any other cause of dissatisfaction with you? She did not. 

Did you make any reply to her royal highness? 1 replied to her 
royal highness, that 1 did not believe it to be a fault sufficiently great 
for me to be discharged. 

Did she make any allusion to your former conduct, previous to these 
quarrels ? Her royal highness always shewed her satisfaction towards 
iny conduct. 

Did she then make to you any promise of a certificate of good con- 
duct? We did not talk about certificate. 

The following questions were put by a lord, at the request 
of the Attorney-general ; 
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Do you know this paper {a paper being ehewn to the witness) to b« 
the hand-writ jng of Scavini I As far as 1 know it is the hand- writing 
of Scavini. 

Have you seen him write ? Several times. 

Do you believe that to be his hand-writing? I think I am sure of it. 

The following question was put at the request of the At- 
torney-general of the queen. 

Did you not say just now, Son altesse royalc aura parle mienx que 
moi (mais c’etoit a tel efFet) ?” No. 

Do you mean to say that you used the first part of the words, but not 
the last part ; that you did not say, “ mais c'etoit a tel cffet ?'* No, 
1 said, ** mais 9 a est le fait.” 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The Lord-Chancellor acquainted the counsel on both sides, 
that a witness, Lord Montague, whpsc attendance was re- 
quired on the part of the queen, was abroad and indisposed ; 
and suggested, for the consideration of the counsel, whether 
they would consent that the witness should be examined by 
commission. 


Then Robert Hare was sworn, and examined by the Soli- 
citor-general. 

Are you casfiier in the banking-house of Messrs. Coutts and Company? 
J am. 

How long have you held that situation ? About thirteen years. 

Does her majesty the queen keep any cash at the house of CouKs and 
Company ? She does. 

How long has she done so ? 1 do not recollect the exact time, but 

previously to her going abroad. 

Have you, as cashier, from time to time paid her drafts ? I have. 

State whether you believe that signature to be the liand-w'riting of 
flic (pieen fa paper being shewn to the witness,)^ I think it is the 
hand-writing of the queen when Princess of Wales. 

CROSS-EXAMINED BY MR. BROUGHAM. 

Do you know the hand-writing of his majesty the king? I have 
seen it. * 

Do you know his hand-writing when you see it? I think I should 
ktidw it. 

Mr. Solicitor-general , — Have you ever seen the king write? Never. 

How do you know the liaud-writiiig of the king? 1 have only 
seen it in a commission. 

What commission ? I do not exactly recollect what; but the king’s 
signature bas been shewn to me in a commission. 

Have you any other knowledge of the band- writing of the king, 
except that a paper, p(ir{)ortiiig to be a commission, was .shewn to 
you, and you were told that was Hie hand-writing of the king ? 
any knowledge. 

Mr. Brougham. bis majesty, w hen Prince of Wales, keep money 

at your house? lie did. 

Were yon cashier at that time? 1 wa.s. 
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ROBERT HARE. 

Did you pay his drafts ? He did not draw himself. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The paper spoken to by the witness was read in the original 
Italian^ the following is a translation : — 

Pesaro, 5th Norember 1817. 

Her royal highness the Princess of Wales certifies to whomsoever, 
that Mr. Joseph Sacchi, native of Como, and during a year in the 
service of her royal highness, at first as courier and afterwards as equerry, 
is endowed of the best behaviour, and has served her with all assiduity, 
zeal, and fidelity : It is also certified, that the above-mentioned Mr. 
Sacchi has been dismissed merely for motives of economy, and for the 
preference alone which older servants in her service ought to have. 

CAROLINE, 

Princess of Wales.” 

The Attorney-general proposed to give in evidence the cer- 
tificate produced by Majocchi ; and it appearing on the fur- 
ther evidence that Scavini (in whose hand-writing it was 
proved to be) was marshal of the palace^ and that he had in 
several instances given certificates to the servants, the At- 
torney-general of the queen objected to the same being given 
in evidence. The Attorney-general was heard in reply, and 
the counsel were informed, that in the opinion of the house 
this certificate could not be received in evidence. 

Then the Attorney-general stated to the house, tha^ certain 
persons resident at Lugano, intended to he produced as wit- 
nesses, had set out on their way to England ; that they had 
advanced as far as Beauvais, when rumours reached them 
that persons who had come here to give evidence, Jiad been 
ill treated at Dover; that they became alarmed, and went 
before^ the magistrates at Beauvais on the £7th of July, and 
made a deposition to that effect, and bad returned to Lugano; 
that this deposition being received in t^iis country, persons 
were despatched, in the hope of overtaking them, but that 
they had reached their home before they could be overtaken ; 
that letters had been received from Lucerne, in which it was 
stated that those witnesses had altered their determination, 
and were about to set out for England ; that, as their arrival 
might he expected in a very fewr days, he begged to ask of 
their lordships an adjournment, to permit that evidence, which 
he conceived to he important, to be laid before the house. 

Mr. Brougham, in resisting the application, said, that the 
only analogy to guide the house was to be found in the pro* 
ccedings of the courts below : there, such a motion as that 
the remainder of a trial should be postponed when it had been 
half gone through, because a material witness was absent, had 
never yet been heard of. 
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Mr. Denman followed on the same side. 

The Attorney-general replied. 

The counsel were directed to withdraw, and when they 
were again called in, the Attorney-general was asked, whether 
lie w'as able to enter into any proof of the circumstances on 
which he founded his application. 

The Attorney-general stated, that he was prepared to lay 
before the house the proces- verbal taken at Beauvais, that he 
should be able to shew that the evidence of those witnesses 
was material, and to prove by persons who had received the 
letters to which he had referred, that they believed the con- 
tents of those letters were true, and that they expf’cted the 
arrival of the witnesses ; that having presented these circiiin- 
stances, he begged to leave the matter entirely with the house. 

The Solicitor-general was heard on the same side. 

The counsel for her majesty were desired to state, whether, 
if they consider the case in support of the bill to be closed, 
they were prepared now to proceed with the cross- examina- 
tions which had been reserved to them, or to state that they 
had no further questions to put on cross-examination, or 
whether they wished that a further time should be allowed to 
them. 

The Attorney-general of the queen stated, that if he was to 
consider tlie case in support of the bill as being now closed, 
he should propose only to request of their lordships to call 
back one of the witnesses, to put three or four questions to 
him ; that if, however, the Attornev-gencral was to be at 
liberty to call further witnesses, of course he was not to be con- 
sidered as bound by the answer he had given, as lie must 
Judge what would be most for the interest of her majesty 
when he should have lieard the whole of the case in support 
of tlie bill. 

The counsel were directed to withdraw, and the house 
adjourned. 

NINETEENTH DAY, THURSDAY, SEPT. 7. 

Their lordships met at the usual hour, and with the ac- 
customed formalities. Counsel being called to the bar, 

The Attorney-general stated, that it was proper for him to 
inform their lor^hips, that within the last half-hour he had 
received letters from Milan, by which it appeared, that a 
longer delay must take place than he had anticipated before 
the witnesses he yesterday stated he expected could arrive. 
He felt, therefore, that under these circumstances he could 
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not ask for a postptinement of tiie proceedings, and now 
begged leave to withdraw the application he had made. 

The Lord-Chancellor before putting the question, that this 
application be withdrawn, thought it necessary to observe, 
that the learned gentleman w»ould not have done his duty, had 
he not submitted to their lordships’ consideration the appli- 
cation for delay which he had made, though other circum- 
stances might now render it proper to withdraw that appli- 
cation. 

The application was then withdrawn. 

The Attorney -general of her majesty stated, that, consider- 
ing the case in support of the bill as closed, he begged per- 
mission now to put one or two questions to Theodore Ma- 
jocchi, and that he should then give their lordships no further 
trouble in cross-examination. 

Then Theodore Majocchi was further cross-examined by 
the Attorney-general of the queen. 

Do you know one Julius Caesar Gavazzi? I never heard this name 
of Julius Ca'sar Gavazzi; I do not know the name. 

Do you know the name of Gavazzi? In Italy I have heard this 
name of Gavazzi, and one is a jeweller in the Coperto dei Fugini at 
Milan; I have seen him, and he is a fat man ; he lived there, but 1 never 
was in his shop. 

"JJie question refers to a Gavazzi who Jives in Greville-sfreet, Hatton- 
garden, or who did live there last February? I remember that this 
Gavazzi told me that he was a relation of this Gavazzi of Milan, for 
when 1 eamo here to London 1 met with this young man, and he told 
me he was a relation to that of Milan. I 

The question refers to this Gavazzi, and not to the other, who, you 
have stated, was the only one you knew ? Hut I have known this 
young man Gavazzi only during the few days I have been in London. 

Did not this London Gavazzi and you dine together last winter for 
eight or ten days together ? Not for eight or ten days, I was hot 
here ten days. 

Did you not dine with him once or twice in the same place? Yes, I 
renuunber I did ; I dined with him twi^e, and we ate some rice. 

Now that you recollect it all so accurately, even to the dinner, was not 
this a short time before the death of his late majesty ? The king was 
already dead. 

Was not it about the time, near the time, of his majesty's death ? 
After the death of the king. 

Do you mean that it was immediately after the death of the king ? 
I think, as far as 1 can remember, that I arrived here on the day when 
they were telling me that the king was already buried. 

Did not you shew Gavazzi a letter, which you said you had received 
from some person ? Wliat 1 had received was a letter that came from 
Milan from my wife. 

The question does not refer to that letter at all, but did you not shew 
him another letter, which you told Gavazzi at that time you had' re- 
ceived from some persons here to carry abroad? What 1 remember 
is to have shewn him the despatch which I had received to carry abroad, 
and I shewed only the address, the outside. 
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Was not that a despatch which you were to carry to Lord Stewart ? 
It was. 

Did you not also shew a number of Napoleons, which you had received 
at the same time that you got the letter V Yes, for my journey ; { 
counted them there. 

How many Napoleons did you so count ? I believe there were eighty 

Will you swear there were not an hundred and ftlty ? 1 cannoi 

swear, but what I remember is, that there were eighty, and 1 can swear 
that there were eighty Napoleons in gold. 

Did you not tell Gavazzi at the time, that whoever gave you this 
had given you more than you asked to pay your expenses? fie can- 
not say so, because I have asked only the money to make my journey. 

Will you swear you did not tell Gavazzi that they gave you more than 
you had asked to pay your journey ? I cannot swear any sucfi thing, 
because 1 have asked for notliing else than the expenses of my journey, 
and Gavazzi cannot say to the contrary. 

Will you swear that you did not tell Gavazzi, that whatever "'you 
asked, they gave you more than that? But 1 cannot swear to have 
asked for more, nor can he say that 1 asked for more, and as 1 have 
once sworn to this, 1 cannot swear to this a hundred times. 

Will you sweaf that you did not say to Gavazzi, that you had got 
more than you asked ? 1 never said so ; no. 

Do you know one Joseph Visettc ? I do not know the name of Giu- 
sew3e Visette. 

The question refers to a person who lives near Liquorpond-street ? 
You may say Liquorpond«street, for I cannot remember that ; £ came 
here in a sack, and 1 went away in a trunk [lauphter^, and 1 do not 
know the English language, and 1 cannot remember. 

Though you knew nothing about Gavazzi, you recollected him per- 
fectly well the moment you were told something about Hatton-garden ? 
I recollected it because I knew the name of Gavazzi, not because 1 knew 
the garden ; for I did not go reading what is put at the top of the streets ; 
1 do not know the English. 

Do you remember an Italian that dined frequently at the same place 
where you and Gavazzi dined? There were many Italians who came 
there, sat down, and ate the rice which was prepared. 

Did you not know an Italian whom yon met there, who accompanied 
you frequently up and down London, to shew you the way, and to ex- 
plain things to you? That is true; because he served me as a lacq>iais 
de place. 

What was his name ? I never asked him the name by which he went. 

Do you not know that he was a cabinet-maker ? It was said tliat 
he was a carpenter or joiner. 

Do you remember going with him, either on the day or the day after 
the late king's funeral, to the west end of the town? Where did 
I go? 

To the west end of the town ? He carried me about, and brought 
ne here and there, and told me this place is this, and Uiat place is tliat ; 
and 7 did not know, whether that was this or was that, and how can 
I remember. 

Did you not go with him, in the way you describe, somewhere or 
other on the day of the king's funeral, or the day afler it ? To look 
at the funeral do you mean? 

No, not to look at the funeral ? i have been with him in several 
places; he was telling me that onjhe day they went to see the king, 
bat 1 never went. 
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Dill he not tell you that on that day the [K*oi>h; were going to sec the 
king’s funeral? — 

A peer here interfered, and observed that the witness had 
not used the word funeral. ' 

Mr. Brougham complained of this interference. He was 
not to be interrupted in this way. Their lordsliips must be 
awaro that ne was obliged to pay the greatest attention to the 
course of the cross-examination, and yet a noble lord thought 
fit to object to a term he had used, and thus prevent him 
from proceeding. He desired to know whether their lord- 
ships allowed him to put the question. 

Lord Exinouth moved that the counsel do withdraw ; which 
being ordered, his lordship said he was not the noble peer 
who had stood up, and said, that the witness had not used the 
word funeral,** though the learned counsel had directed liis 
looks to him. Ho would maintain, however, that he or any 
other peer had a right to interpose to correct a question which 
might appear improper, without any counsel cheeking them oi 
staring them in the lace. He came there to sit us judge, and 
to vote on his honour and his oath, and was not to be lecluvtHl 
by any counsel whatever. As he had already said, he was 
not the peer who had interrupted the question. 

The Marquis of Lansdown thought, that the proper courpe 
of proceeding, when any noble peer washed to interpose, w as 
first to move that the counsel withdraw’. This, he thought, 
snould have been done, if it was wished to ascertain \yhether 
the witness meant that people were going to see the king, or 
the king*s funeral. 

Lora Ecdesdalc observed, that in his opinion noble peers 
had been several times insulted by the remarks or counsel 
in the course of the present proceedings. 

Counsel w’ore then called in; Mr. Gurney read the ques- 
tion, and the exainiiialion proceeded. 

Do you mean to say, ’)iat it W'as on that day that the young man told 
you people were going to see the king’s funeral? lie told me that 
the people all went twenty or tweiily-one miles to sec the funeral of the 
king ; but whether it was true or not true, I do not know. , 

Did you go with that young man to any particular house to call there ? 
1 remember to have called in sona? street upon some gentleman whom [ 
do not know; 1 carried a letter, and a servant told nic that he was not 
at home; because he had gone out to see the ceremony of the funeral ol 
the king. ^ 

Was that a large house ? 1 do not know whether it was large or 

small ; 1 wjus not there to look at it; I went to the door, 1 was answered 
that he was not at home, wiien I went away. 

Did you go that day with the yr'uiig man, the lacquais de place, to any 
other iionse ? Yes, because I had another letter, and .even there 1 
did not tind the aoi ount; and that day we could not find the houst*, tor 
we went here, and we went there, and could not find the address. 

, T 4 M 
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Do you mean to say, you called at a house with a letter to carry to 
some body, and could not find liiat oerson at home? Not on that day, 
but on another day ; for on that nay we went here and there, and couid 
not hiid the account. 

On that day, or on the other day, did you go to find any person in a 
very large house ? But how am I to know whether it was large or 
small, 1 do not make observations of these things ; I went to the door, 
and Iclid not make observation whether the house was large or small. 

Did you, on either of those occasions, go into a house where there v\ as 
a sentinel standing at the gate? Was that on the same day when I 
went with that letter; for you must give me a more clear explanation, 
for I went into three or four houses. 

Did you on any of those occasions, when you were accompanied by 
the laci]uais de plact', go into any large house where there was a soldira- 
standing sentinel at the door? 'That was on the first day of my 
arrival in England, when I was fold that Wc*s the house where was 
the court of the king, for I had three or four letters. 

Did you ever go to that house again? Yes, I went to and from 
this house. ^ 

Do you mean that you went several times to and from this Iioiim 
I do. 

Upon those occasions did yon go into the hons(‘, and leave yoia 
la('({uais de place at the gate? The first time 1 left him out at the door 
Did you not leave him at the door also the other tinu s when he ae 
companied yon to the house? What I rememb( r is, at th<; hoiisr 
;vhere there arc the soIJicrs, to have; left my laccpiais d(? place out id 
the door. 

Do you mean to say, that the other times you were there your huajuais 
de place went into tfie lionse with you? Whether he came in or not 
I cannot tell, I left him there, and i told him to stop; whetlu r he aflcr 
wanis came in I cannot tell. 

Did you find him there waiting for you, when you enm(‘ emt of tin 
house, upon thosi; occasions? 1 liave not mciisiired the [)lace ; what I 
remember is, that I found him there waiting for me when I \V( iit out. 

Upon one of thosi; occasions did you come out with a gcnllciiiaji, 
whom you found in the great house? Yes, I did. 

Who was this gentleman tlnii you came out witli? What 1 re 
member is, that it wiis Mr. l\>\v<-4l. 

Will you swear, that you di<I noi go with your lacfjuais de place and 
Mr. Powell immediately from what you call the cnr/c to Mr. Powclis 
chambers in Lincoln’s inn? With Mr. Powf II I did not go. 

Did you not at Unit time make an appointment to go the same evening 
at six o’clock to Mr. Powell’s chambers? I dhh 

Did you not go that evening, .according to the appointment ? I did. 
You arc understood to say, that you went several limes backwards 
and forwards lo that house with your lacquais de. place ? Yes. 

Did you not upon one of these occasions go from Mr. Powell’s witli a 
note to that same great, house ? I did. 

Did yon go in upon that occa.'*i()ii too, and leave your lacquais de 
place outside the gahi? I believe lo have h ft him outside the door, 
but [ cannot say fur a certainty. 

Was not this great house ( 'arUou-housc ? The name of the house 
I never heard, it was said, it was (he honsi^ i f tlie king. 

Were there pillars Ik fore the door? I kin w that tlie |)rO|‘ic cu* 
teiod by a small door, and as soon » gof in Ihere w ks .i jK»r(rr, 

Did yon sec no pillars upon the i.oiise? I sa\\ sona* ancies.. i.rcri'u 
columns, but 1 t)aid no atti idioii to lln in ; I saw the columns. 
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Afirr you entered the outer pjate was tti<*rc a court in the inside be- 
tween ttie Iioust! and the street if ■ 'riicrc was a court between tlic 
house and the columns. 

Had you any couversation with Mr. Powell about your expenses in 
the presence of your lacquais do place V Questo non mi rievrdo : 
that { do not remember. 

Di<l Mr. Powell say to you, in the presence of the lacquais de place, 
that money was no object, and that you might have more if you wanted 
it? No. 

Will you swear that? I swear that Mr. Powell uev(;r said that. 

Will you swear that he never, in the presence of that lacquais de 
place, said any thing to that purport ? Mr. Powell never held this 
sort of discourse. 

Perhaps Mr. Powell never spoke to yon at all about this business of 
the fpieeii V 

The Attorney -general objected b) evidence of the decla- 
rations of Mr. Vowcll. 

Mr. Brougham appealed to their lordships.— Was it meant 
to bo said that he could not, upon cross-examination, ask the 
(juestioni* Was it meant to be contended that it was an ir- 
regular question? No;/ coiistat that Mr. Powell had said this 
or any thing else. Her majesty’s counsel knew not Mr. 
1*0 well ; they had not upon the record any description ol 
Mr. Powell; but any thing he might have said was as much 
and as fair matter of evidence in tliis case as any thing else. 

The Lord-Chancellor thought that the counsel for the crown 
had belter allow the (piestion ; and if, in answer, any thing 
was stated which they thought erroneous, they might after- 
wards call up Mr. Powell in order to contradict it, 

Mr, Brougham resumed. — Do you mean to represent that you never 
liad any conversation with Mr, Powell upon the subject of the Queen? 
How, what do you mean ? I don’t understand what you say. 

The Interpreter, — My lords, if 1 am to use the word “ conversation,” 
I shall in;ver make myself uuderstoo<l. 

Mr, Brougham, — Then pray use another word, sir; “discourse,” if 
you please. Put the «iuestion again iii this way : — Do you uieau to say 
that Mr. Powell has never spoken to yon oii the subject of the queen ? 
Mr. bowell spoke to cue upon this bu.siness at Milan, when linade iny 
di position ; but after that, we have never spoken togi lher any more 
Uj)on the .subject. 

Did you oversee this Mtcr before (a biter being shewn to the wit- 
ness) ? I never saw it; I do not know how to read. 

Do YOU know a Mr, Lung, a person of ihe name of Long? I am 
lud acquainted with s.ich a name as Long. 

Wert! you ever at the (ilobe tavern, the pliu:e where you used to meet 
(bivazzi and the others at dinner? Yes, I met them, but f do not 
know the name of the tavern, for 1 did not look; and 1 do not know 
how to read and write. 

Do you know the master of that tavern ? If I were to see him, I 
should know him. 

After your first examination in this place, have you ever seen cither 
Mr. Powell or his <*Ieik ? Yes, ( have. 

llav^ you seen them, or one of them, fiequciilly ? Yes, 1 have seen 
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liim sometimes, for he comes into the place where we aro, and 1 have 
s<!en him sometimes, but 1 cannot recollect precisely the number of 
times. 

How long were you ever with him or them at any one of those times? 
1 have seen him coming to otlicrs, and 1 merely paid him my respects; 
and I saw' him the other day when he came to ask for my certificate. 

Turn and look at tliis person ; is that the master of the house ? Yes, 
I know him. 

Did you employ that person, not being able to write yourself, to 
write a letter for you to a Mrs. Blackwell ? He has written twice 
for me, once to Mr. Hyatt, and the second time to Mrs. Blackwell. 

Should you know either of those letters again if it were to be shewn 
to you ? 1 have not seen the letters, t)er.ause I told him, “ Do me 

the favour to write for me,** and he wrote those letters, and then he 
told me, “Here are the letters which I have written,” but 1 never took 
them, and 1 cannot recognise them. 

Did you not request Mr. Long to write a letter to Mrs. BlackWwdi? 
Yes, 1 have begged him to write a lelter in my name. 

Did you tell him to write it in this manner: “ 1 have safely delivered 
the letter to your brother, and he was quite well, and desires to be re- 
iiiembcreil to you kindly?” 1 told him to write to the following 
effect: “ 1 have not found your brother at home, but 1 have left the 
letter in the hands of his wife ; that tlujy are well, and I beg to make 
niy eompliinents to tlie family,*’ because 1 was going away. 

Did you not add in your instructions to Mr. Long, ** 1 have; got a 
situation, and am going otf this evening to Vienna ?” YTs, that I had 
got a place, and was setting out for Vienna. 

Did you not desire in that letter to give your kind regards to Mrs, 
Hughes’s brother, Madame Caiigiatelli, Monsieur Bodeiio, and M- 
Daniel? Whose brother? 

Meaning Mrs. Hughes’s son, whom you were accustomed to call bro- 
ther ? An ail act of friendship. 

Do you mean that you used to call Mr. Hughes, brother, ;is an act of 
kindness and friendship? Y"es. 

Did yon desire Mr. Long also to write ; “ After I left you all, I could 
not eat, nor drink, nor sleep; so God bless yon all?” As when we 
were together we played and joked among ourselves, so when 1 was 
writing to them, I said to I^oiig to write, as a matter of eompliment, 

“ I cannot cat, or drink, or sleep; so God bless yon.” 

Did you ever propose to marry Mrs. Blaekwell ? Yes; 1 wanted 
to marry Mrs. Blackwell, Mrs. IIugli(»*J, and every body in the house 
that would marry me. 

, ’Were you ever in Paris in the year ISIS or 1R19? I was not. 

Were you ever tliere in 1819? 1 never have been in Paris. 

1U>KXAMINED IJY THE ATTOHN KY-(; EN Kit A L. 

You have been asked re.spccjjiig some Napoleons which you received 
before you went to Vienna; in what capacity was it that you wont lo 
ViciiiKi ? 1 went to Vienna as a courier. 

Did you receive any directions to travel to Vienna with all expedi- 
tion ? Yes, 1 was ordered to go as quick as pos.siblc. 

For what purpose were those Na|)oleons given you befoit* you weiil 
to Vienna? To jiay the expen.ses of the journey. 

Were, you to account for those Najmlcoiis? I vva.s. 

Did you account for lliose Napoleons? Yes, 1 gave an account of 
niv expenses at Vienna. 

hYoii liave been asked, whether you took a note from Mr. Powell lo 
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the great house of which you have been speaking ; for wliat purpose was 
it you took that note? As far as I can recollect to obtain a passport. 

Upon that occasion, into what part of the house did you go if you 
went into the house at all ? 1 went to the outer gate, and then I 

went through the court ; 1 turned to the left; hand, mounted a few steps, 
and went to the door and rung the bell ; a servant came and I gave him 
the note. 

How long did you stay upon that occasion ? About half an hour, 
not longer. 

Were you directed to go any where else for your passport, and did you 
go elsewhere? 1 did. 

Where ? The Austrian ambassador^ 

l^id you, upon that occasion, get your passport? When I shewed 
the note, they gave me tiie passjx)rt. 

Do you recollect whom you saw at the great house upon that occa- 
sion ? 1 saw a footman, and 1 saw a (Jerinan, who talked to me in 

(ierman. 

You say you were there at other times; at any other times whom did 
you S4'c at that great house ? A big man, rather a handsome man, 
vvJm did not talk either French or Italian, and spoke to me by signs. 

For what purpose did you go to that house ? The first time 1 went 
to carry a packet, and then 1 said that I must have a receipt for that 
packet, for I cannot give it without a receipt ; ami this was the object of 
iny first going, because 1 was obliged to deliver it in person. 

Did you bring that packet over witli you, when you came over with 
Mr. Hyatt? I had it in iny pocket. 

How many times altogether did you call at that house, according to 
tli(^ la st (•{' your recollection? What I remember is, that I have been 
there thr« e tinnis. 

You have staled wliat you went there the first time for; do yon re- 
collect for wliat you went there the other two times ? The st'rond 
time 1 went to see whether there was any answer to the packet for 
which 1 had ha<l a receipt; the third time, beeause they had told me to 
call again; I had got no answer. 

Was it the third lime, or another lime, that you went there upon the 
subject, of your passport ? Then I went another time for the passport 

EXAMINED CY TIIE LORDwS. 

Did you go alone to Viemua, or in company with any other person? 
Alone, alone, alone. Solo, solo, solo. 

Who then kept the account of the expenditure of the money? I 
was alone, and 1 was oblige d to keep it myself. 

How could you keep lliat account, wlieii as you have stated you can 
neither read nor write? The book of the post teaches all, shews all 
expense. 

You are understood to state, that you cgii neither read nor write? 1 
know only to w rite my name very ill, and hardly that. 

'Fhat is all you know? 1 am not lit either to write letters,' or to 
keep accounts. 

The following extract was read from the printed niiniiles. 

' “ How long were you in England at that period, when you live (i w ith 
Mr, Hyatt at (Roucestcr? i’his I caiiuol reniciuber, because 1 have 
not the book in which I have marked the time. 

About how long were you in Mr. llyaU's service? This is tlie 
same answer, bccauso 1 have not the book in which 1 put down how 
^oiig I was Ihcie.” 
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How do you explain tliat? Non in cui ho niarcntOf l)ut dt murcare 

Earl Grey iheii desired the witness to be asked if he adhered 
to these answers. 

The Interpreter appeared here to have considerable difll- 
culty in making the witness comprehend riie answus he had 
previously given. The interpreter at length said, tliU what 
he could collect from the witness was, that in his foriiier an- 
swers he meant to have said, Not to put down, or put it 
down at all.’’ He begged, however, their lordships’ pennis- 
‘ sion to impress more strongly on the witness’s mind the pur- 
port of his previous answers, and afterwards to a.sk him iiionj 
fully to explain what he meant. The interpreter tlien pro- 
ceeded with the task of trying to make the witness complis 
hend his object, and then said to their lordships : — It seems 
to me, and also to her majesty’s interpreter, that he means to 
say he had not a book to mark upon, or, not a book to write 
upon some marks of his own. lie last says, ^ not a booL in 
wJiieli I made my marks.’ ” 

Earl Grey. — Does he mean to say that he has not the book 
ill which he put those marks, or made such an milry ? 

The interpreter again undertook the harassing duty oi try- 
ing to make the witness uiiderst nul so simple a question as 
that pul by the noble earl ; and, after some explanation with 
him, annomiced — Oh, he means, my lords, he had no book ol 
any sort whatever.” 

The Earl of Caernarvon also suggested, that tlu' witness 
should be called upon to explain his meaning of tin' wends 
“ Non mi ricordo^^ which so repeatedly occurred in liis forim i 
examination. 

Tlie interpreter was here procceeling to observe, that ilu- 
Italian words 7ion rni ricurdo' Jiad sevcial meamng.s , 
amongst them were — 

Here he was called to order by their lordships. 

The liiirl of Caernarvon said, that the words ofttm nnaiit 

as far as I can iccollect.” They did not convey a positive-, 
but rather an uncertain, ineaniiig, which admitted e.\planalion. 

Tiie interpreter was asked, what he conceived to be the li 
teral nn aniiig of the words (juanto mi ricordo/* which had 
been frequently used, to which he answered, according to 
the best of my recollection.” 

The iiUerpieter was asked, whether I came in a : atk, 
and wajiit away in a trunk” was not an Italian proverb, to 
wblch be answered that it w’lis. 

’The Attorney-general of tiic queen stated that be did 
intend further lr> cross e^xamiiie any of tlie witnesses wlm had 
been called in support of the bill. 
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SUMMING UP IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL. 

Tlie SoLiciTOK-GENERAL comniciiced by stating, that 

as the whole of the evidence in support of the bill was now' 
before their lordships, the duty devolved upon him of sum- 
ming up to their lordships the leading points of that evidence, 
in support of the allegations contained in the preamble of the 
bill of pains and penalties against her majesty the queen. 
The difficulty which he had to encounter, in performing this 
<luty, was, as their lordships must be aware, greatly aiig- 
imaited by the circumstance, that, as the learned counsel foi 
tlui queen had yet to make their answer to the case, he was 
left w ithout any know ledge of any of the arguments w ith whi( li 
they meant to combat the provisions of the bill, or of any of 
fli(‘ facts upon which the defence of her majesty the qsnvn 
mainly rested. All that he could, therefore, do, in the per- 
formance of his present duty, was to enforce upon their lord- 
ships’ attention the maimer in which tlic case at present stood, 
ami how the evidence adduced made out and supported the 
allegations iu the preamble of the bill, lie trusted that, upon 
referenco to that evidence, which he would not now^ give their 
lordships the trouble of reading, they would find the preamble 
maiidy sustained. His duty v.’a.s lotto impose or to inllu- 
enee by any distorted statement; all that was required of him 
was, that he should sum up the evidence wdlh truth and accu- 
racy, and then point out how it applied to the charges upon 
which the bill was founded. 

The queen was bore on trial before their lordships : one 
side — and the case against her^ — had only been beard. He, 
therefore, was Iv nind in strict law, and so w^ere their lordsliips, 
to consider her majesty iimoceiit of those foul charges ascribed 
to her, until they heard her defence. None could prononnee 
her guilty until iheiv lordsliips’ verdict decided and justified 
that imputation. He and bis learned friends bad been charged 
with scattering calumnies abroad, and throwing dii*t against 
the character of the queen. Hut, though this charge had 
been insidiously disseminated, be, and those with him, felt 
guiltless of the imputation. They had, throughout, staled 
nothing which they had reason to believe would not be satis- 
factorily proved. If calumnies had been uttered, they be- 
h nged to another quarter: that quarter alone o’^ghl to be 
called upon to arcjumi for ihoin. Heforo lie went iurllier, li ^ 
would beg leave to call their lonh'diips’ allculaai iu the nature 
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of the charge set forth in the preamble of the bill of pains anil 
penalties against her majesty the queen. That preamble be- 
gau by stating, that her majesty, in the year 1814, had, in 
Milan, engaged, in tlic capacity of a menial servant, a man 
named Bartolomeo Pergami ; that she had, immediately after 
that lime, committed disgraceful and unbecoming familiarities 
with that person ; that she had raised him in her household, 
and loaded him with honours ; that she had placed several 
members of his family in various situations of honour and 
rank about her person ; and that she had afterwards carried 
on, for a considerable period, "an adulterous intercourse 
with him. That was the head of the charges against the queen, 
as contained in the preamble of the bill ; and it was his duty 
to ask their lordships, if that charge had not been substantiahy 
made out in evidence. 

He must now beg leave to carry back their lordships’ at- 
tention in point of time to what was done by lier majesty 
when she first set out from Milan to Naples. lie thought il 
right, for the sake of perspicuity, to take up the subject at the 
time he had just mentioned, and then pursue it from that 
period up to the latest time that the queen’s conduct hail 
been nienlioiicd in evidence. It appeared, from the evidence 
before their lordships, that her majesty took Pergami into 
her service as a courier, at Milan, in llie year 1814; he Imd 
previously lived in a menial situation with General Pino, his 
wages then being three livrosaday. It was also stated by tlie 
witness, that, for the first fortnight after the queen look Per 
garni into her service, he waited behind her majesty’s cliair at 
table. At that time a youth, of whom llieir l()rdslii[>s had 
heard, named ^ViIliam Austin, was in llie constant habit of 
sleeping in her majesty’s apartment, but llie queen gave di- 
rections, wlien she set out from Milan, that another bcd-roo}n 
should in future be provided for him, as he was advaneing to 
a period in life when it would be luiiit for him to sleep any 
longer in the chamber she occupied. A separate apartim nt 
was accordingly provided for Austin on tlie arrival of tlio 
queen at Naples. When her majesty arrived there, she slept 
at a country-house. On the night after her arrival at Naples, 
the queen went to the opera. It here most material for 
their lordships to attend throughout to all the relative situations 
of the queen’s Led-room and Pergaini’s, who was then hi.i 
courier. At Naples, llie communication between tbcin was 
of this kind : — There was a private passage, which terminated 
at one side in a cabinet, that led to Pergaini’s sleeping-ioom, 
w hile on the other side of the same passage was the bed-room 
of the queen ; so that the occupant of either one oi tlic otliei 
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room could traverse this passage without interruption, for ttie 
passage had no communication with any other apartments 
than the two he had mentioned. The witness, their lordships 
would recollect, had stated, that on the evening upon which 
her majesty went to the opera at Naples, she returned lioine 
at a very early hour, and went from her apartment into the 
cabinet contiguous to Pergami\s. That she soon returned to 
her own room, where her female attendant was in waiting, and 
gave strict orders that young Austin should not be admitteu 
into her room that night. The manner and conduct of the 
queen upon that occasion attracted the notice of the servant, 
who, excited by what she had noticed on tlie preceding night, 
ejeamined tlie state of the beds on the following morning. 
And what was the result of that examination ? She had stated 
that the small travelling-bed had not been slept upon at all on • 
that night, but that the larger bed had the impression of being 
ilept in by two persons ; and she further said, in answer to a 
question from one of their lordships, which could not be 
evaded, that she had also observed in the bed two marks of a 
description which but too o'carly indicated what had passed 
there in the course of the mgt-t. 

He had indeed Jicard that none of the witnesses liad de- 
posed before their lordships to the actual fact of adultery : but 
to such an assertion he would reply, that, if those facts were 
true, no person of rational mind could doubt that on that 
night the adulterous intercourse was commenced which formed 
the subject of llic present unhappy irvcstigalion. Upon the 
sort of proof required in cases of adultery he should merely 
observe, that he did not recollect a singlti instance, in cases 
of adultery, where the actual fact was fully proved in evi- 
dence. I'he Clime was always to be inferred from accom- 
panying circumstances, which left no doubt of the fact upon 
the mind of a raiional and intelligent man. On this point of 
proof he >vould beg leave to quote the opinion of one of the 
most enlightened judges that ever sat in this country. He 
had received this opinion from one of his learned friends who 
had taken notes of it at the time it was pronounced by the 
learned judge. It was in the case of Loveden v. Loveden, 
before Sir William Scott, in the Consistory Court, in the year 
1809- The learned judge then stated, that there was no ne- 
cessity in a case of that nature to prove the actual fact of the 
adultery, for that couhl not be proved in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, where there was still no doubt of its having 
taken place. The uniform rule was, that where facts were 
proved which directly led to the conclusion that the act of 
adultery had been committed, such proof must be taken as 
T. 4 N 
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sufficient. Now let the house for a moment look at the case 
in this light: — Suppose an adulterous intercourse really to 
have existed, how would that intercouse have manifested 
itself? How, but from the habitual conduct of the parlies? 
To screen such an intimacy from the eyes of attendants w'as 
impossible ; and let their lordships direct their attention to 
the scenes which had been constantly occurring, to the sceracs 
wliiih, in continued detail, had been described by the wit- 
nesses. 

rheir lordships would remember the ball which took 
place at the house iijmn the sca^shore while the princess was 
at Naples. To that ball her royal highness w'ent, accompanied 
only (for the purpose of dressing and preparation) by lh« 
waiting-maid De Mont, and by Pergami ; two apartments, a 
dressing-room, and an ante-room, being allotted for her use. 
For her first character, that of a Neapolitan peasant, the 
princess w’as dressed by the waiting-maid ; she went into the 
ball-room, stayed a short time, returned for the pur|K)so of 
changing her dress, and did change it entirely ; the chamber- 
maid all the while being left in the ante-room, and the courier 
being in her dressing-room during the operation. Now the 
house could not but h ve noticed the style of Mr. Williams's 
cross-examination as to that transaction, 'fhe witness had 
merely been asked whetlier there were not persons of rank 
and consideration in the ball-room below. But it hud been 
Said that, even admitting all these facts, they did not amount 
to evidence of adultery. Could any man look at a princess, 
locked up in her bed-room for nearly an hour, and changing 
her dress with th^ assistance of her courier, and entertain any 
doubt upon the sulyect r The thing did not stop there ; there 
was another change of dress ; her royal highni^s assumed the 
character of a Turkish lady ; and in that chiroicter, for the 
second time, went down stairs arm-in-arm with this courier, 
this common footman, this man accustomed to wait behind 
her chair : and w^hat happened then f Why, almost instantly, 
the courier returned. (The Solicitor-general then repeated 
the other heads of Majocchi's testimony.) AH this, however, 
rested upon the testimony of Maiocchi, who was, of course, 
a witness unworthy of belief. That witness had been cross- 
examined once, twice, and because Carlton-house had some- 
how been introduced, he had just now been cross-examined for 
the third time ; he (the Solicitor-general) had attended most 
diligently to the first cross-examination ; he bad since read the 
evidence as it appeared upon the minutes, and he did declare, 
that, as it appeared to him, during a cross-examination of seven 
hours, extending over a period of three years, and goi«g 
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tWough a variety of complicated facts, in no one instance had 
that witness been betrayed into inconsistency. Certainly the 
witness had repeatedly used the phrase (perhaps of cejuivocal 
import) * 1 do not remember and the changes which had 
been rung upon that circumstance might produce an impres- 
sion upon low minds, although it could produce none upon 
(lie minds of their lordships. But it was impossible not to 
perceive the artifice — the ‘ let us have a few more non mi 
ricordos ; and it was equally impossible not to perceive that to 
the questions proposed the witness could return no other 
answer. 

The next witness called had been Gaetano Patnizzo, 
whose evidence had been calculated to produce a deep and 
lasting impression upon the house ; that impression had in- 
stantly been felt by the learned counsel on llie other side ; it 
became necessary to remove it ; and, by a proceeding, to the 
propriety of which he (the Solicitor-general) never could 
assent, Majocchi (after the examination of Petruzzo) had been 
again placed at the bar. With what view, and for what pur- 
pose, had he been interrogated ? First, he had been questioned . 
as to certain statements w hich he was said to have made, in 
order that, if he denied them, witnesses might, at a future 
time be called to contradict him. What was the hurry? What 
was the necessity for calling back the witness at that paTticular 
time ? The necessity w'as clear ; all that was wanted was a 
few more non mi ricordos. It had next been made matter of 
accusation against the witness, that he had not, on his former 
examination, slated that he had before been in Kngland ; the 
fact being that he had come to England as courier to a Mr. 
Hyatt, remained a few weeks in Gloucester, and afterwards 
again left the country wdth despatches. The facts to wliioh 
Majocchi had sworn w’ere not directly confirmed by the wit- 
ness De Mont ; but that witness had spoken to facts of similar 
description, and occurring at the same period. Not to dwell 
upon the constant familiarity between the princess and this 
courier, upon their bviing constantly seen walking arm-in-ann, 
although these were facts from which a reasonable man 
could draw but one conclusion, he would beg to remind the 
house (before he quitted Naples) of the proceedings which 
had taken place at the theatre of St. Carlos. What were 
briefly the circumstances ? The princess was desirous of 
going in private to the theatre of St. Carlos. She made her 
arrangements accordingly The wife of the heir-apparent of 
the throne of Great Britain, at that time holding the supreme 
government of the country, having about her a suite of ladies 
and gentlemen, w^as desirous of going in private. Surely she 
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might have selected some respectable person of her suite, 
some respectable inhabitant of Naples, some proper and 
decent companion, w'ithout materially infringing upon the 
privacy of the transaction : but she chose her chambermaid 
and her courier. It was ti rainy night ; dark, gloomy, and 
tempestuous ; a hired carriage was drawn up at a private door 
at the bottom of the garden ; they traversed the terrace, the 
garden ; got into the hired carriage at the private door, pro- 
ceeded to tlic theatre, and there met with such a reception as 
obliged them to retreat and return home. Now great part of 
the evidence had been called, by the other side, invention; could 
this be invention ? And, if it were not invention, to what con- 
clusion did it lead the mind of every man acquainted with 
transactions of such a description ? He w’ould next (the learncfd 
gentleman continued) advert to the conduct of her royal high- 
ness at Genoa, where the whole of her English suite, except 
her medical attendaut, Dr. f lollaud, quitted her. The arrange- 
ment of the apartments at Genoa W'as material. The bed- 
room of tlie princess there w as separated from that of Pergarni 
by an interior cliamber wliich was not occupied by any one, and 
there were doors communicating from the one to the other. 
On the opposite side of Pergami’s bed-room there w as a door 
coinmunicatiiig with the chamber of the w itness J)e Mont ; 
and that witness had told their lordships, that regularly every 
night, after being dismissed by the |)rincoss, she went to her 
chamber, the key of that door was turned, leaving her locked 
out of Pergami’s apartment. The witness had farther said, 
that, after such locking out, she generally heard some door 
on the opposite side open ; but, w'hether that was the door 
leading from the apartment of the princess to the dressing- 
room (the intermediate room), or from that intermediate room 
ta Pergami’s apartment, she coiihl not state. On the following 
mornings, liowevcr, she said her duty being to make the bed 
of the princess, she used to find that bed deranged and 
tumbled, but not as if it had been slept in ; and, in consequence, 
used seldom actually to make it, merely smoothing the sheets 
and arranging the cushions. Surely such evidence alone must 
satisfy any reasonable man that, during the whole time that 
her royal highness resided at Genoa, the adulterous inter- 
course charged against her was taking place. It had farther 
been stated to the house, that there was in the residence of 
the princess a small cabinet adjoining the saloon, in which 
cabinet her royal highness and the courier were in the habit 
of breakfasting. At present that stood upon the evidence of 
Majocchi and of De Mont ; but it involved a circumstance 
of considerable importance to the credit of those witnesses. 
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How \iJ\d they laid the scene ? Had they laid it where con* 
tradiction was impossible, or had they freely exposed them- 
selves to contradiction if their statement was untrue ? liCt the 
house decide who were the persons in w aiting at these break- 
fasts. Majocchi, the witness, was one : and who was the 
other? The other was Louis Pergami, the brother of the 
courier. This statement of the witnesses challenged inquiry : 
their lordships had been told that their evidence was false. 
I^et Louis Pergami now come forward and oppose that evi- 
dence. The learned Solicitor-general challenged the counsel 
on the other side : Louis Pergami might be called : — let him 
be called. But there were circumstances wdiich might, even 
more strongly than additional evidence, confirm the testimony 
of witnesses, and such circumstances he found on every side. 
Let the house observe liow carefully Pergami surrounded the 
princess with his relations anti friends, thereby confirming the 
domination lie had obtained over her to a degree which might 
deprive her even of the power to shake it off. During four 
months at Naples the intercourse w'as carried on ; and at Genoa 
the sister, the motlier, and the child of Pergami were intro- 
duced. The child too, a child of two or three years old ! and 
the house was told that all this was fair connexion between 
servant and mistress ; that the princess w as attached to him 
for his talent and fidelity. Fidelity! He brought to the prin- 
cess a child, st ill of an age to need the care and protection of a 
mother ; if the connexion w’as a fair one, why w as not the mother 
brought too ? But if the story told by the witnesses was true, 
the last person to be introduced into ihc establishment of the 
princess would be the mother of Victorine ; and it would be 
an additional corroboration of their stalenient that, as soon as 
it was known that her royal highness was coming to the 
Barona, tliat individual escaped from it as fast as possible. 
To another poi:»t. It appeared that the princess, while at 
Genoa, liad gone to look at a house in a secluded spot, and 
at some distance from the city. What was the recommendation 
of that house? That it \vas far from Genoa; far from the 
English. Let their lord diips look to the evidence of Sacchi, 
and they would find — what? Why, that during the whole of 
the journey through Germany and through the Tyrol, the 
greatest anxiety had been shown by her royal highness to 
avoid the English upon every occasion ; the first question to 
be put on arriving at any place was, whether English of rank 
were at hand? If that question was answered in the affirma- 
tive, tlH3 party proceeded to other quarters. 

From Genoa, being joined by Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
the princess proceeded to Milan; Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
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however, riid not travel with her royal hij^hness, and shortly 
after quitted her altogether; from which tirac no English lady 
of rank or station remained in her suite. A lady of honour 
was then, it appeared, to be procnrwl at Milan. And who 
had been chosen to liU that situation ? the sister of Pergami. 
No foreigner of rank; no English lady of respectability ; but 
the sister of Pergami, the Countess Oldi, Was tliat lady in 
any way fitted for the office ? The princess spoke little Ita- 
Jinn ; the countess spoke only the Italian of the lower orders, 
and no French. They were so situated, that little communi- 
cation, and no conversation, could take place between them. 
It was upon these facts, which had been called trilling by the 
other side, but which he did not look upon as iritliog ; it was 
upon these incidental facts, facts which could not be invented 
or exaggerated by witnesses, tiiat the learned gentleman relied 
for confirmation of his case; and those persons must wilfully 
shut their eyes against conviction whose inferences and con- 
clusions were other than his own. There was another inci- 
dental and important fact to which he would request the atten- 
tioa of the house. At Milan the princess was in the habit of 
vvearing a blue dress. One morning Pergami opened his 
bed-room window and looked out. How was he attired? In 
the blue dress of the princess. Could there be a doubt that 
he had that very moment come from the apartment of the prin- 
cess, not supposing that, at so early an hour, he should be 
liable to observation? It would be in the memory of their 
lordships that the princess had, during her residence at Milan, 
taken a trip to Venice. Upon that occasion she had been ac- 
contpanied by Mr. William Burrell and Dr. Holland; and 
here a circumstance had occurred which, if not disproved, 
wo!ild alone be siiflicient to place the question beyond doubt. 
At first tlie party lodged at the Hole! de Grande Bretagne, Af- 
terwards leaving Mr. Currelland Dr. Holland at that inn, the 
princess went to a house in the neighbourhood. According 
to the usual practice, after dinner, the jeweller was introduced 
with his trinkets, aii<l a gold chain w'as purchased. The 
party (the learned counsel stated the facts as it had been proved 
by the witnesses) quitted the room ; the princess, and the 
courier who had been waiting behind her chair, lingered be- 
hind; and what took place ? The princess took the gold 
chain from her neck, and passed it round the neck of Pergami; 
they laughed together; he took the chain again from his 
neck, and put it upon that of her royal highness, pressed her 
hand, and led her into the adjoining room. Was this, he 
would ask, true or false ? It described the princess toying 
with the man who wailed behind her chair. If the assertion 
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were false, it was open to contradiction ; if the character of 
the witness were bad, it was open to impeachment ; but if 
the fact were not by some means disproved, it did appear to 
liiiii impossible to reconcile such a circumstance with the sup- 
position of innocence. In the course of a visit to Bellenzino, 
Pergaini, being still even in the dress of a courier, sat at the 
table of the princess, and by her own invitation. Upon a 
subsequent occasion, the w'itness De Mont had seen Pergami 
pass through her chamber at night, and enter the room of the 
princess. Upon those facts he would make no observation. 
At Villa Villani the same communication as usual existed be- 
tween the apartments, and a witness had stated that the bed 
of l^ergami appeared not to have been slept in. He now 
came to Villa d’Este. The evidence which he was recapitu- 
lating had already occupied nearly three weeks of the time of 
llieir lordships ; and he trusted that they would not think a fovv 
hours longer ill bestow'ed, if he should be conipellLil to detain 
them in the performance of the task which had devolved upon 
him. The arrangement of the bed-chambers at' Villa d'Este 
was important. At a subsequent period, after the return from 
the Grecian voyage, a door had been absoliiltly opened to 
facilitate the communication. In cases like the present every 
thing was to be inferred from the general conduct of the par- 
ties ; and it had been clearly shown tliat the princess and 
Pergami were constantly conducting themselves like lovers, 
or like man and wife during the day, w hile every preparation 
was made to prevent the interruption of their intercourse dur- 
ing the night. The familiarities at the Villa d^Este were not 
spoken to by one, two, or three witnesses, but by such a body 
of testimony as set doubt at defiance. Walking arm-in-eim in 
the gardens, alone in a canoe upon the lake ; embracing and 
kissiug each other, where such intimacies were proved, even 
between persons in an equal rank of life, accompanied by a 
constant anxiety for access to the bed-chamber of each other, 
no court could refuse to draw the inference that adultery had 
been committed. To go through the whole series of evidence 
would only be to fatigue the house ; but what would be said 
to the testimony of Ragazzoni with respect to the statues, to 
the figures of Adam and Eve ? He remembered that in the 
very case upon which he had already stated to the house the 
judgment of Sir William Scott, in that very case a letter had 
been produced written by the lady to her lover, in which she 
related some circumstances of an indecent nature. To that 
letter as evidence the learned judge had most particularly ad- 
verted ; saying that no woman would have so written to a man 
unless adulterous intercourse had ta^eu place between them. 
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That observation applied most fully to the case in point. The 
learned gentleman then recapitulated at considerable length 
the evidence of the witnesses Galdini, Bianchi, and Luccini, 
which he considered as utterly irresistible, and upon which he 
declined to make any observations. 

He now came to what occurred in Sicily. When her 
royal highness and Bergami arrived at Messina, the inter- 
course between them had continued so long, that lier royal 
highness appeared even in the bed-room of Pergami in her 
night-dress, with the single addition of a mantle. At Messina 
Pergami asked leave of absence, to make some purchases. 
7'he witness, Majocchi, described the manner in which they 
separated. Her royal highness called him mon cawy' 
mon aniiy* and he embraced her in the warmest manner. 
The parties were found in that situation, at Messina, kissing, 
fondling, and embracing each other. They now proceeded 
to embark on board the Cloriiide, Captain Pccliell. Here 
some hesitation arose about the tabic at which the princess 
was to be entertained. Captain Pcchcll said, I am desi.rous, 
every possible way, to afford accommodation to your royal 
highness, but there is one point on which I must insist 
there is one sacrifice to be made by your royal highness 
without which I cannot provide for you at my table. I, as 
a British oflicer, cannot sit down at the same table willi 
man who has stood behind a chair. I should be degraded and 
dishonoured if 1 conceded this poiiit.'^ A message was sent 
to her royal highness on the subject, but she treated the mat- 
ter very lightly. She observed that she had no desire to in- 
commode Captain Peclicll, and felt no wish to give him the 
trouble of forming a second Urble. This was the motive she 
assigned for dining ^v^tll Pergami. But was this really her 
motive? Was this statement true? Her royal highness had, 
for a considerable time before, been in the habit of dining 
with this man. It was not, therefore, for the purpose of 
saving Captain Pecliell the inconvenience of having two tables 
that she proposed dining on board with Pergami; but because 
it had long been her habit, and she was determined to bow 
to it. Captain Pechell did not, however, wish to be so ac- 
commodated, and lie replied, I am ready to provide for 
Pergami elsewhere.*' The moment her royal highness said 
she wished to accommodate Captain Pechell, this was his ob- 
servation ; and one would suppose that her royal highness 
would at once have said, Here the difficulty ceases — pro- 
vide a table for him elsewhere." Her royal highness took 
time to consider of it, she refused the proffered accommoda- 
tion, and Pergami dined with her dining the voyage. Why 
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did he mention this ? To show that the conduct of her royal 
highness was not plain and direct-— to show that she concealed 
the truth — and that she would not, even for the sake of saving 
appearances, make the sacrifice required. 

She now proceeded to Catania, and he begged leave to call' 
their lordships* attention to what passed there, because it was 
most important. There was a particular arrangement of apart- 
ments, Vvhich, in consequence of the indisposition of Per- 
gami, was afterwards altered. Her royal highness slept in 
the room adjoining that of Mad. Demont and her sister, Ma- 
rietta Bron, and on the other side of that room slept the 
Countess of Oldi. Pergami being ill, he was put into the 
j^)om previously occupied by the Countess of Oldi, and the 
countess was placed in die apartment of her royal highness. 
It would be seen, therefore, that up to diis period Demont 
and her sister slept between the apartment occupied by Per- 
gami and that allotted to her royal highness. They were in the 
habit of going to breakfast about nine o’clock ; the door which 
communicated with their room was sometimes open, some- 
time! closed ; but on one particular morning, happening to 
remain beyond tke usual time, about the hour of ten, her royal 
highness, carrying tlie pillows on which she was accustomed 
to sleep, came out of the room of Pergami. She saw De- 
niont— she eyed her, and passed into her own room, con- 
trary to her usual custom, without saying any thing. He be- 
lieved that no questions were put, as to that part of the case, 
by the learned counsel on the other side ; but their lordships, 
in discharge of that important duty which had been cast upon 
them, thought it necessary that some questions should be 
asked, to ascertain whether a large portion of time had not been 
passed by her royal highness in the bed-room of Pergami? Their 
lordships asked, whether Demont had quitted the room that 
morning ; to which she answered, that she had not. How long 
had she been awake ? She answered two hours. Whether, 
during that time, her royal highness passed through the room i 
Her answer was. No. Then the inference was, that cer- 
tainly for two hours her royal highness had been in the bed- 
room of the courier. When he stated this fact, he was aware 
it would be again said, that it depended on the evidence of 
Dumont ; and therefore it became necessary, as much of what 
he had to introduce rested on her credit, fortified and sup- 
ported as it was by con borative statements, to say a word 
or two with respect to what had been thrown out on tlie other 
side, for the purpose of impeaching her testimony. Certain 
letters were brought forward, in which the fine feeliqg, the 
extensive charity, the exalted generosity, and all tliosc dis 
T. 4 O 
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tingiiished qualities which her royal highness was said to pos- 
sess in a most eminent degree, were warmly desciihed. In 
noticing this, he had no idea of taking away those virtues 
from her royal highness, lie had no doubt, looking to tlie 
noble race from which she had sprung, that she possessed 
them to the extent .stated by the woman. Hut it was going 
loo far to say, tliat generosity, however exalted — that charity, 
ho\vovcr extensive — that feelings however ardent were in- 
consistent witli a woman’s forming a base and low attaeb- 
inent. AV^as lliere any thing to show that those qualities were 
inconsistent with the e.oiuiuct Iieie alleged ? Could anv pm - 
son who was aw;ire ul what passed iii the heart of man rely 
on such an argument ? Hut it was not necessary to dc pei^tl 
on this reasoniiig : there was another circumstance tliat iiiiisi 
biing conviction liorne to the mind of every one who heard 
him. He alluded to trie cncumsianees that took place at 
Pesaro. lad their lordships look to those? ( ireiinistanees, let 
them vit'w the iniseraiile intrigue (hat was liieie eauii'd on. 
Did not yheir lordships see, as men of the woriil, in what par- 
ticular v;o\v and eliai aider those, Irttc.as were? wnttenr 'l liev 
W'ould rerollec t (hat flic seivaid was wiilirig a IcLI< r, and tliaf; 
some siispiTii'iis (•(. taderfainc d by Ih rgand as to llie eon- 
tents ainl objci t of t!iat Int* r. lie ( nti.uMl (be ro(*m white 
she was writing iIk' biter, and ahtied tin? ai rangeinent 
for sending i: ironi P 'ai>. lb? impo .1 < - h(?r a relation 
and a lotil <ii Ijis who h)i>k ^ u u( i' to the posl- 

ollice, and on tiie tohowm-^ (-ay, jo iio? (iisgraci' of all it’o 
parlies imiaged in this {rv^^.u \ it was found in tin? iiands 
of llie piincess. dliis vas md llio only nistama: of inter- 
cf?ple(j letters -of 'he brcaeii cd pi ivatt? conlhb nee. i^noiiier 
letter was taken hvan the post-olfn?;*, \U terms were aben d, 
and aftei'waiiis, in t’nat aiteied form, i*. naK inai its (h slination. 
^riiis was not all : for ilie «:oiif spondence of tin? maid, Ih n- 
nedte, who wais sliil in her royal tiigbiu'ss 's si rvice, was car- 
ried im, partly m llie band-writing of bm* royal liighiu ss liev- 
seib Ih’ staletl this, md wilii a vi-ew to make ohservafions on 
the condiu l of her ro\al liiiilmess foreign to li.is ease — and 
lie tni'^ti <i ie* \M}s meap.'ioie ot li ni tor wl»at be 

considereu To Lea vaini ar<l legal object, pond, imt «la‘ 
iiKitive.s ot li.'*.? Jdnnm? m \'«jdmg iIk'sc letti’re It 

appealed thai ihs* ) ^iung \>i>maii was uih ■ Menal*. iv attael'.ed to 
her sidt'T, and li.at t’;" laper wa^ whoilv fU pendent on h r 
royal higlnn ss lor ie. r station in life. Knowing tliat letters 
were intercepted, knowing how the correspondence was car- 
ried on, tin? wdtness must have felt, when she wrote to her 
sister, that the letters would full into the hands of her royal 
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highness. It became liieretbre material to consider this fact, 
\vhen observations were made about these letters, because it 
plainly showed the reason of that extravagant praise of her 
royal highness wliich they contained. It was evidently impor- 
tant to tlie interests of her sister, that she should not only 
not detract from the character of her royal highness, but that 
she should say every thing in praise of it. Another part ot 
the case was here very important. Something been said 
of Demont’s intention to come to London in the situation of 
goveiness. Tiie moment such a thing was kiiou.'. at Pesaro, 
what would be the feeling of the princess towards the sister ^ 
Slie would feel that Dement, when she arrived in London, 
wrtuld perhaps reveal every circumstance she knew, and the 
circumstance might prove fatal to her sisler’s welfare. She 
therefore sliiteil in Inn- letter, that soirai siipposed application 
was made to L; r to give evidence, whech slic had resisted, 
n liy was this iloue It was done to saM. i;, her royal IngL* 
iie.'s, Ujat, tnoiigh slie did goto London as a goveiness, her 
roy ,il i.iglna'ss mad not fear she v.'oald hell ay the seci cls 
vvilh wliicii she had bec<v:.i(‘ d. Atul heu' he asked 

tiieir lordships to IooJl 'o div‘ letter ironi luniini. M'hret! let- 
ters were jiroducej; ; >l:c vAtaess jaoved that tln.’se letters 
shown to her we: ,; i;j h^i : r. ei-v. riting ; two of these W' re read, 
and one tlic learned conn ad oii iho otiicr si;l('. withheld to 
suii their own purpose. Tiiey did so, heciiuse llieir lord.^hips 
wonhl not a!io\i pariiai (C'lnacts to be naule from a letter, for 
the purpose of ca oss-exaniinaiioii, but ilv cided ibut the whole 
docurnciil should be produced. I’he secondletter was writ- 
ten trout iuiiiiid. What was ii> object 1 Deinont was dis- 
missed from the service, hdie asked advice as to the course 
she should j)iiisue. Slie \\a.. told It' wnle a letter to the 
Queen, to ask h« jiardoig to ilo every thing in lier power to 
conciliate her royal liighness. She was ;isked, had she ilone 
so? and slie admitted that she wrote this letter from Hiniiiii. 
When tlie letters were iutroducecl as evidence of motive, it 
was necessary that the clr«. imsliinccs attending them should 
also he considered, with a view to tin (diicidatiun of that mo- 
tive. So muoli for liicse letters cf Deinont : was there any 
thing else tliat shook her testimony? No; he did not recol- 
lect a single fact adduced against her credihility. The Icjinied 
counsel on the other s^lle had examined her very sparingly in- 
deed on other points ; ami when their lordships were asked to 
reject her evidence, on ac count of these letters, an inference 
was drawm, and a statement was made, whicdi the circum- 
stances did not at all warrant. He asked of (heii^ lordships 
to, look at the long leucr, out oi which the principal dcMibt 

4 o ^2 
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arose, and tb say, whether it wa» not obvious, from its lan- 
guage and phrases, that it was written under the impression 
that her royal highness would see it ? It was, he conceived, 
impossible for men of common understanding— for men of 
tX)mmon sense — to examine that letter, and not to see that it 
was wTitten for this particular purpose. Passing over the 
general feeling, the style, language, and complimentary diction 
which appeared in the first letter, he would refer, in pro(»f 
of what he said, to certain passages in the letter itself. De- 
mont then directed her sister to communicate so and so to her 
royal highness. Was it not clear then, if those communica- 
tions were made, that her royal highness would naturally wish 
to see those letters ? The only argument that he had heaivl, 
of any consequence, on the other side, was, that from certain 
names being mentioned, there appeared to be something confi- 
dential in those letters, and that they could not, therefore, pos- 
sibly have been meant for exposure. This arose. on the cross- 
examination, and might be traced to the delicacy of the wit- 
ness. It was observed by the learned counsel, ** a person's 
Iiame is mentioned in this letter, and of course it is confiden- 
tial, because you wish that name to be suppressed." lint 
what was the answer which reason gave, and which must fiiish 
on th^ mind of every man ? It was not with respect to his 
being known at Pesaro, that this suppression was called for. 
It would be of no consequence to her, or to (he individual 
mentioned, if the circumstances had been known tlure. Jjiit 
the proceedings of their lordships were sent through Europe, 
by means' of the public journals, and the w itness feared that 
the disclosure of a name might lead to scenes which it was 
better to prevent by w'ithholding it from the public. This 
was the only point they bad by which it was hoped to impeach 
the credit of the witness ; but, as he had already stated, the 
evidence of Demont was supported, in its general details, by 
the great mass of evidence. If wliat the counsel on the other 
eide were saying was correct — if there were no ground fur 
easting an imputation on the character of her royal highness — 
if there were nothing mysterious in the conduct of this courier 
— if Pergarni were advanced in the service, solely on account 
of his merits, and the respect he bore to an honourable 
mistress ; if such were his situation and the character of bis 
connexion, what was the inevitable conclusion to which it 
led ? Could there be a more desirable w itness than that niai’ 
himself, to contradict the testimony of Demont ? She 8j)oko 
of his conduct when the three parlies only were present ; not 
on one occasion, but many. If the connexion of l^ergruui 
with her royal highness were such as was alleged in the bill, 
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he certainly could not appear at their lordships* bar ; but, if 
it were a pure connexion, unsullied by those circumstances 
which he (the Solicitor-general) had stated, why was he not 
opposed to this witness? Why was he not brought forward 
to contradict Demont — to show that a base attack was made 
on the character and honour of the roost amiable princess in 
the world— to prove that Demont had been falsely accusing 
her royal highness with crimes that were never coinmitted i 
Having made these observations on the statement of his 
learned friend, relative to the testimony of this witness, he 
called on their lordships to consider the whole of the evidence, 
to take all the story together, and to see whether she was 
ultimately contradicted in any point that could destroy the in- 
ference to which her testimony must evidently lead. He 
asked of their lordships to mark the evidence on both sides, 
and to mark how tlie case then stood. At Milan this man had 
been employed as a courier in General Pino’s service. He 
afterwards was admitted to the same rank in her royal high- 
ness’s household. 13ut in the course of a few months he be- 
came her royal highness’s equerry, then her chamberlain, thqi, 
by her influence, knight of Malta, then baron de la Fran- 
chini, then knight of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and then 
grand master of the order which her royal highness herself 
created. They would find him also possessed of a consider- 
able property at the very gates of Milan. The man wiio had 
been a few years before living in a prison (for what reason 
he knew not), who had received three lire a day from Gene- 
ral Pino— they fouiKl this man suddenly covered with orders 
and honours. For wdrat cause ? for what service i for what 
talents ? He asked this, because, when their lordships con- 
sidered it together with the other facts, it strengthened and 
(;onfirmed the statement of the witnesses, and made it almost 
impossible to adduce any other cause for the extraordinary 
love which her royal highness manifested towards this man, 
but that which was alleged. While they were at Catania, a 
picture of her royal highness was painted* in the character of a 
^ Penitent Magdalen.’ He need not describe to their lord- 
ships what a ^ Penitent Magdalen’ was ; nor was it neces- 
sary to state, that, in such pictures, the person was always 
considerably exposed, [lliat picture was afterwards found in 
the possession of Pergami. for whom could they suppose 
it to be painted ? Would they not conclude that it was painted 
for Perganiij^the more particularly, when the picture of Per- 
gami, which was also painted at this time, was seen in her 
royal highness’s possession. Her royal highness was present 
when that portrait was painted. She settled Pergami’s dressy 
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she fixed his liirban, she arranged the nock of his shirt, ob- 
serving, ^ Je L'aime mkux comme fa* All the circumstances 
led to the same conclusion. These things occurred in Italy 
and Sicily ; and he would now proceed to what occurred at 
sea. Her royal highness went on board the Clorinde, Captain 
Pecholl. On board that vessel, Perganii was often seen in 
her royal highness’s apartment, in his great coat, lying on one 
bed, while her royal highness lay on ai;otlier. But — to ])ro- 
ceed. A vessel w'as hired lor the oiirpose of making a long 
voyage, and her royal highness went on board at Augusta. 
(The Solicitor-geiK i al hert* repeaud the evidenee n lalive to 
the transactions on board tli(‘ polucre). Here were live wit- 
nesses speaking of what passed on board the polacre — deposin<> 
to circuinstuiiees tliat look, place in the presence of a person 
who was in llie suite of iier royal higliness at the time, and 
who was still in her service. Why, ll;en, were they not con- 
tnulictcil ? As the* c«'»io now stood, Inid fie m>t statcii snrti- 
eient lo C(m'wnco llieir lordships’ miiifls of what was j:-;is:or.g, 
at that :mporliu'.t period^ between those pintitis } \\ fiat \iMe.s- 
vioos wtic ashed do away this evidem i'i a (jin .slion 

w’^s put hy Mr, JJivjnghain, in cros.s-e.\amini»jg w ilii resp'cet 
to llie facts of the case. 'I’lie learfU'd crenisel for llie (pum 
impilied of the witiu sses, ‘ wlnit have yon received:’ — a 
question whicli was pai liciilarly diioctoil to Uie capluiji and malit 
of the p/w!acre, and whu li he anpea.red tt; have answa red iu()r4 
.satisfactonly. ’i'lio.se, iu.'h t d, w ho were conversant with courts 
of law, pailicularly in the city of London, knew licit large 
prices were ^^aid to witnes.ies brought frcuu foreign counui, 
more pai ticularly if they were engaged in couniieiciai j)U]- 
SLiits ; and, lookoig to -he ordinary cempemation |»;viii in such 
cases, he would ajijieal, i.Vi ii to his learned friends on ih.e 
other Side, w hether that which was given here could fairly be 
consid.ercd cxlravagant. 

'J lie learned geiillcnian then proci'eded lo comment on 
t!;e evidence relative to her royal highness’s conduct when 
she returned to Italy, and took up her residence near Milan, 
Here one would have supposed, that she would have been 
surrounded by all that was noble and elevated in rank ami cha- 
racter ; but, instead of that, they found her in the midst ol 
persons in the lowest situation, and the most al>:mdone<l and 
profligate habits. When she was proposed as a member of 
the Casino, at Milan, so little respect did she insping liiat 
the proposition was negatived by a black ball. As a proof 
of the licentiousness wliich marked d.ui proceedings ;il tlic 
liarona, he need only mentiiui the name of ilie man Malio 
met The cjvidcncc on that point was, at first, sneered anfl 
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laughed at by his learned friends, but its overwhelming nature 
ultinmtely astounded them, and made them give up that line of 
defence. While her royal highness was at the Barona, she 
undertook a journey to Charnitz. On that occasion, during 
the absence of Pergami, Deinont and the little Victorine were 
ordered to sleep in her royal highness’s room. Pergaini, how- 
ever, returned in the night, and Deinont and Victorine were im- 
niediui(;ly obliged to <iuit the room. The only (pieslion put, 
relative to this occurrence, ou the cross-examination, merely 
went to th(! circntnstance of her royal highness having on a 
particular riding-habit at tiic time. 

He wouhl [iriss over what took place at the baths of 
Biiden, noticing only the circumslance of Dc Mont having 
entercti a room, in wliich she found her royal highness and 
Borgami together on a sofa, her royal highness having her 
arms rouml hes neck. At Carlsruhe there was such an iir- 
rangi'inent of the njiartinciUs that the princess and Pergaini 
couid a lvva}s meet together ; and here the servant Barbara 
Kress, discovered the princess silting on Pergami’s bed, he 
lying in it, and having his arm voiuul her neck. She also, in 
making his btxl, found a mantle belonging to the princess. 

witueljs, in giving lier evidence, so com^'orJed herself as 
to conviiuuj every one who lu'uui her that all s!ie slated was 
perfeedy true. iVom the clrcarnslances in evidence, the in- 
ference v/f an aduiterou.) intercourse at Carlsrahe was direct, 
unless the cfintrary could be proved on ilic (Ui:er side. 

Prom Carlsndui her royal higlme.ss had proceeded by a 
circuit, by the way of Vienna, to Trieste. Vfell, wdiat took 
place at Trieste r A witness — Puchi, he bc'iievcil — wdio had 
bifen for iiim^^ears at Jhe head of an establishment there, ikhI, 
ill his siuialion of lie id-waiter, t'bscrved part'.euliirs which he 
vvouid now cal! t the recollection of tluir lordships. His 
testimoTiy might bo impeached; ho might be ciaitradictcd if 
what he had stated was not correct, d'iiis witness deposed, 
that at sarccsslve time he had observed Pergaini coming out 
of his room in ^us morning .:owu, Vvilli drawers and his sli[)pers 
on, and going into llie Countess Oldi’s room, which led to the 
prin« c-ss’s room. There were two biuls in tiie room of lier 
royal highm ss, and two persons were proved not to have b(‘en 
in the room ; yet the two beds had been Iain in. AH those 
facts proved an adulterous intercourse at that period, aiid by 
circumsiano s, too, wlucii mutually conlirmed each other. 
He would now call tlicir lordships’ recollection to the evi- 
dence of iwo witnesses — the last that were called before them — 
he meant !{astclli and Sacclii. [He here re-stated their evU 
deuce,] The learned gentleman now stated that he had oil- 
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deavoured, in the discharge of the duty imposed upon him, tc 
offer such observations upon the circuinstauces in evidence a, 
appeared to him to be warranted. The duty was not a very 
agreeable one, because he knew not what he had to contend 
with, and he might, therefore, have been contending with 
shadows. He had made such remarks on the characters of 
tlie witnesses as the case required, and the present circum- 
stances justified. He begged now to be allowed to revert to 
what had been said yesterday, that the case had fallen infinitely 
short of the opening of his honourable and learned friend, the 
Attorney-general, He asked, if the case now in evidence was 
not as strong in the facts and the details as the opening had 
been, and if it did not justify all which his honourable and 
learned friend had stated in the discharge of tlie duty which 
their lordships had imposed on him ? It was impossible for 
him to sit down without alluding to what had been dragged 
into every cross-examination, and had been rung in their cars, 
not only from the beginning to the end of this case, but from 
the first moment any mention w^as made of the subject, and 
for the purpose of involving in reproach every individual who 
took any part in tlie proceedings. It was quite impossible 
for the persons at the head of his majesty’s government not 
to have established some mode of inquiry ; it was quite im- 
possible that they should not have inquired into reports in the 
highest degree derogatory to her royal highness, and in general 
circulation in most parts of Europe. He asked them whether 
it was not their duty to inquire if those reports were or were 
not true. There was only one mode of doing this : that mode 
was, to select persons eminent in point of character, of great 
character for integrity and knowledge, to make that intjuiry. 
Accordingly, as judicious, as proper a selection as could be 
made, bad been adopted. At the head was one known to be 
a man of the highest respectability — known to possess imirii- 

I ieachable integrity, and of great skill and knowledge in the 
aws of his country. He had been at the head of the com- 
mission — if commission it was to be called — for the purpose 
of obtaining, not idle rumour, but evidence of facts, such as 
could alone be admitted in every court in this country. He 
asked if any fairer selection could have been made than another 
gentleman, of whom mention had been made in course of the 
proceedings, who possessed great practice in the law. 

A third gentleman, Colonel Brown, he was not acquainted 
with ; but he was told that his character stood as high as that 
of any of those who had dared to traduce him. Was he jus- 
tified, then, in saying that it was a duty upon ininislers to have 
instituted an inquiry into the reports circulated f And "S 
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jiislificd ill saying that ministers had exercised a sound dis- 
cretion, liable to no imputation whatever, in selecting persons 
to conduct the necessary inquiry? lie begged pardon ii* he 
had occu[)ied their lordships’ time too long. lie lioped lie 
had fairly stated the evidence in the case, lie lia{l been anxious 
not to have tortured or discoloured any fact or circumstance. 
If he had tortured or discoloured in any degree, he rcgretteil 
it ; for he had been desirous only to do his duty, and not to 
misrepresent ; and he hoped he might be allowed in conclu- 
sion to say, and he said it from the bottom of liis heart, and 
in the utmost sincerity; he sincerely and devoutly wished, 
not that the evidence should be confounded and j)erplt*xed, 
bi^t his wish was that it should be the result of this proceeding, 
that her royal highness should establish to the satisfaction of 
their lordships, and every iiuHviduul in the country, lier full 
and unsullied innocence. Whether this was likely or n>»t, it 
would be unbecoming in him to ofler any opinion. He Innl 
only to say that the preamble of the bill was proved, unless 
tlic proof should be impeached by evidence, clear, distinct, 
and satisfactory, on the part of her majesty.” 

The I^arl of Lonsdale inquired whetlior ministers had come 
to any determination to withdraw the clause of divoici ? 

'The Enrl of Liverpool declared it to be his decided feeling, 
and be hoped of every noble lord, that no opinion w hatev( r 
should be formed of the evidence till the whole defence should 
be closed, 'idie object of the bill was to uphold the honour 
v>f the country, and not to relieve the illustrious individual at 
the head (>f the slat<\ 1 hat illustrious individual had no wish 
whatever that the bill should operate as a measure of per- 
sonal relief. Ills lordship said, he had introduced the pro- 
vision of divorce, . ■ a plain and fair inference from the other 
provision of degradation, if that w'ere made out. If, however, 
a strong feeling existed in the house or in the country, founded 
on religious considenuions, against this provision, he was 
perfectly willing to withdra w it. He wished to confine him- 
self to those observations — be wished to set tlie illustrious 
individual right on this subject. The illustrious individual did 
not wish for it as a measure of personal relief. 

Earl Grey hoped that in giving an opinion in a hypotlietical 
mode, he w^ould not he understood as prejudging the case on 
either side. The propositi m of the noble ford w as unseason- 
able, and seemed to him calculated to restrain the counsel at 
the bar v»’ithin certain liinibs in their defence. 'J'he clause al- 
luded to in the bill could be considered only w hen ti e whole 
C'ase was closed, and the bill came under coiisiderution in a 
r. 4 P 
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committee. Now it was impossible that any alteration what- 
ever could be proposed or made. I’he defence was, there- 
fore, to be directed against the whole of the bill, as it stood 
at present. It was not only a bill of pains and penalties, but 
a bill of divorce. 'Fhat was the state of the bill now before 
their lordsliips ; and to that extent it was the duty of the 
counsel to direct the evidence for the defence. He agreed 
with the explanation of the noble c arl, and was glad to re- 
ceive an assurance that personal relief was not sought for by 
the high personage alluded to. Tliis was a stat('inent which 
lie received with perfect confidence and sati;* faction. If this 
proceeding concluded, so that her majesty should incur pains 
and penahios, degradation from her higii and illustrious situ- 
ation, he tiioiight, must be tlie necessary consequence. If 
she sliould bo degraded from the rank, clciractt.r, and sclnalion 
of queen-consort, she ought not to renciin the wife of tlie 
sovereign. Not hcra\!se it uoiild be a }wis()iial relief to rlivorce, 
but because it vras absurd in tenns that ( uc degiauh d from 
the rank ru' (pu'cn sliould !)o the consort of the king. A lull 
degrading liic qinu'u, who was (o re nudn the wife oi llie king, 
innsi be consiih red a l)i11 degradhng the ki’ig ;d.‘ <). 'This was 
not tlic lime for disfuis^iug this sul>je(;t ; hut if such a pro- 
position should In'P. tif((‘r inrahe, h(‘ sliould stale his ob- 
jections to it. At jwes('nt such a (^nestion ctiuld m.d he intro- 
duced for any useful j>urpose ; it cotdd h ad to no practical 
conclusion ; it could have no effect v,iritev< r on the chaim ti'r 
of the bill, blit on the course to I'e jvirsui d hy counsel idr (lie 
defence. He, tlierefore, must regret tlrat the subject had 
been introduciul on the present occasion. /Xuy statinnents 
by the noble lord (Liverpool) could be vie weal hut as the de- 
clarations of an individual only, d'ho bill bore its own ( ha- 
racter on the face of it, Hpon that hill, ris it no\v stood, tlieir 
opinibns and observations were to h'l givtui on the second 
reading. The clause alluded to coub! Ijc consideicd only in 
the committee, 'idicy were not to decdrle on the fate of the 
bill, as it now stood, without hearing the whole case, ami 
without discussion, examination, and inquiry. 

The Lari of Donouglimore expressed his astonishment at 
the queslioii put in this stage of the proceeding, and asked 
what would be the public feeling if one degraded from the 
rank of queen should remain the king's wife ? 

The Lord-Chancellor (to Mr, i^rongham). — I understand it 
to be the wish of the house to a: k you how you propose to 
proceed ? whether you piaijiosc to proceed to state the de- 
fence now, or to lake tbe delay agreed to be allowed ? 

Mr. Braugham. — Amid tlie new and accumulating 
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ciilties which, every step we proceed, are arising arouna us — 
even now we are met with a new bill. 

Tiie Lorcl-Charicelior. — When counsel are ordered to with- 
draw, they are understood to be precluded from making any 
observations on what takes place in the house. If the counsel 
act otherwise, the order for withdrawing must be enforced, 
and you will understand now that it is the pleasure of the 
house that you make no observation on v> hat has been said by 
any of the lords. You are asked a question, and you are to 
confine yourself to the answering of that question. 

Mr. lirougliani. — 1 cannot say Yea’^ or Nay^’ to that 
question. ] tell what I ask : 1 speak not of justice, but what 
i trust your lordsliips w ill in compassion concede — 

'I'lie Loid-Clvancollor. — Mr. Brougham, this house does 
nolljiiig in cofiipassiou. That is a mode of address which you 
ought not to use. 

Mr. Liionglirini. — Then 1 make no appeal to tlie compassion 
of your lordsliips. I tliouglit that an appeal to your mercy 
was llie Miore respeclfnl mode orprcscuting to yon the request 
I liad to make, and tlier; **ovc 1 used that mode of address, 
ikit now 1 stand on r e. nyj-.t. After the great mass of evi- 
dence whicli has been pioduccd, I throw' myself on the justice 
of your lordships. J, not having had w eeks and month.s before- 
hand to make niysclf acquainted with the details, as the coun- 
sel on the other side have had, cannot be expected all at once 
to be prepared with an unsw'cr to the case on the other side : 

I tliereidi e ask till to-moi row to answer your lordsliips^ ques- 
tion ; and if your lordships would meet at twelve instead of 
ten, that would give two hours of time for consideration. 

The Lc.rd-Ciianccilor. — Does the learned counsel mean to 
open liis case lo-iiioirow at twelve, or to give an answer 
then whellier he will ask delay or not ? 

Mr. Brougham said, tlic counsel for the defence very often 
changed their pl:iu« according to the aspect which the case 
against them asbunicu. lie appealed to every judge who had 
ever presided at *iisi pri . w nether it was not usual to ask a 
couusid wlulher he iiiteiuied to call witnesses, or to trust to 
tin effect he might pioduce on the minds of the jury by ob- 
servations on the evidence produced bv the other parly. "I he 
counsel could reply, “ I am not able to answ er the question 
till I shall he enable I to view and consider the case on the 
other side.’* The co^!c^ 1 for the defence always feels it of 
importance to answer, auam priminn, the case made against 
him ; and if he was not able to do so, he made up his mind, 
and called evidence. Ho (Mr, Brougham) should be wanting 
in candour, he shoulii be wanting in the candour and fairness 

4 r 2 
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which he owed their lordships, if he did not state what he fore- 
saw. He had not received — he did not say the commands of 
her majesty — but he would disclose that he had not received 
the permission of her majesty to ask for any delay at all. 
Standing in the peculiar situation in which her majesty now 
stood, having so horrible a prospect before her, and finding it 
attempted to prove charges of such a character by evidence of 
such a description as this, she must feel extremely unwilling 
to let the case remain so, with all the weight of the opening, 
and all the elucidation of his learned friend who had last ad- 
dressed them. In justice only, if not in compassion, their 
lordships must see that it was impossible to forego the right 
of defence in such circumstances for two or three montirs. 
There was only one other alternative. If, indeed, his mouth 
were to be stopped — if he were not allowed to exercise what 
lie considered a right, by replying to the case on the otlier 
side — he must be content, and reserve himself for that opjvor- 
tunity of explanation that would he afforded elsewhere, and 
to which he need not now further allude. lie had been 
taken by surprise, in some respect, in being thus called upon 
to make his election. When he had preferrt‘d to-day to pro- 
ceed instanter with the cross-examinations, his most pow ('rful 
motive had been that lie should thereby enable the Solicitor- 
General to sum up his case, and so far prevent the necessity. 
which might be absolutely fatal, of allowing two or three 
months to elapse before the defence was begun. If he had 
entertained a notion that it was intended in any ipiai ter to inter- 
fere with his explanation, he should have thought twice be- 
fore he came to a determination under that delusion. 

The Lord-Chancellor meant simply to ask what the counsel 
for the queen proposed ; and, when that was know n, it w ould 
remain for their lordships to determine, lie did not mean to 
call upon the counsel at this moment to make their election, 
unless they preferred it : they might defer their answer until 
to-morrow morning. 

The Lord-Chancellor then informed the counsel for the 
queen, that to-morrow, at twelve, they would be required to 
state in w hat manner they proposed to proceed. 

Mr. Lrougham begged to be allow'ed to state that he had a 
most anxious duty to discharge : all that he and his Irieiuls 
had hitherto done was mere trifling, mere nibbling at the cor- 
ners of the case, compared with what he had yet to go 
through. Sup pose’' (he conliiiued) it should be your 
lordsliips’ pleasure, at twelve to-morrow’, that I , should 
proceed — gracious God ! am 1 logo on at a moment's warinug- 
Arn I, in a case like this, not to have a single hour fer u*- 
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flection and consultation ? To-morrow, at twelve, I am to 
be called in to say how we wish to proceed ; and is it too 
much that 1 should then ask you for a delay until Saturday to 
make some sort of preparation ? Is it not, then, better for 
your h)rdsliips to take my present answer, and to declare 
whether, to-morrow, you will, or will not, hear me? If your 
lordships say that you will, then to-morrow, at twelve, I 
shall be ready to open my case ; but you wdll readily perceive 
that there is a great distinction between a state of certainty 
and of uncertainty — between knowing that I am to proceed, 
and a doubt whether 1 am merely to answer a question upon 
which I am now prepared. I should wish to know whether, 
tu-morrow, I am or 1 am not to go on with my statement. In 
a common case, ignorance upon this point would be embar- 
rassing and disagreeable, but in this Instance it amounts to ab- 
solute injustice.’' 

The Lord-Chancellor did not think he had been under- 
stood, "I'lic house did not require the counsel for the queen 
to proceed to-morrow, but to state how they wished to pro- 
cetid : they need not begin until they were fully prepared. 

liarly Grey said, that the application of the counsel was to 
know wlietlier he should be permitted to make his statement, 
reserving to himself the right of not determining, until the 
enrl of it, whether he should apply for further lime to pro- 
duce his witnesses. 

The Lord-Chancellor remarked, that the question so stated 
had many bearings, and was of iiitiiiite importance, and could 
not be properly discussed in the lime yet remaining for the 
business of the day : it must be postponed until to-morrow. 
It was not to be understood that counsel would be obliged to 
proceed to-morrow, at twelve ; for, if further delay was ne- 
cessary, God forb <i it should not be granted ! 

Lord Erskine thought it the best course that counsel should 
attend to-morrow morning, wdien tlie question of to-day might 
he repeated to them. He was sure that they might rely with 
conlidence on the house, .uul that no such disgusting injus- 
tice would be done as to compel them to proceed without all 
due preparation. They had most anxious and onerous duties 
cast upon them, and every indulgence ought to be extended 
to them. » 

Mr. Brougham entr eated the house not to adjourn for one 
day unnecessarily, as, if it now decided that he should pro- 
ceed, he could be just as well prepared to-morrow as on Sa- 
turday. He could not, iiowever, be prepared to-morrow, 
unless iheir lordships at once decided now that he w'as to be 
lieard. 
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The Lord-Chancellor observed, that it followed, as of 
consequence, that if counsel could be ready by twelve to-mor- 
row, they could be pre])ared by Saturday. The house ought 
to act according to its own notions of what was right, and of 
what would keep it right. 'Ilie point stated by the noble t ai 1 
(Grey), he, for one, considered of iidinite importance, and 
the house ought to allow itself an opportunity for maturely con- 
sidering it. Certain it was, that the true way for the house 
to nraiutaiii its high character, as a judicial tribunal wiis to act 
with caution and circumspection in its decisions. Ho moved 
that counsel be called in at twelve o’clock to-inorrovv. 

Loj d Holland asked if the house w ere lo be called over at 
ten, as usual ^ • 

’'Ilia l^ord-Ciiaiicellor proposotl that iiuif-past ten should Ic 
fixed for that purpose. 

On the question that the house do adjourn, 

’riie I'^irl of Doiiougimiore said, tiie counsel had spola n as 
if soinetliing was eiuleuvoured to be forced upon tlu in In the 
house as a hardsliip ; but notliing could In:- more unjust tliaii 
such a supposition, and it ouglit not to go forth to the woild. 
tQm lion ; adjourn; order.) Isothing had bein said wliicli 
could be construed into a wish that the counsel should arrive 
at an iiiiinediate determination. ISot a word had Lien ulteM.d 
about conimeiicing insfiDitcry and he wondeiid lliat the 
queen’s attorney-general had not been al)le to tt:H llic house, 
V/ tolhlcm rerbisy wliat were bis wish and intentimi. 'j'ho 
K armd gentleman had talked about making his staleincni, and 
llieii W'aitiiig lur his evidence; but he (Lord .Dmunighmon ) 
liopcd that that slalemeiit would not be menly iiiKigimny-'- 
that it W'ould be founded on facts, and that ihore fads could 
be proved, liefoie lie coidd oiler one word of it, he on lit 
to have decided the mailer in his mind, and mu st iia\e ihe 
witnesses ready lo verify his assertions, in jiistie(.’ lo the 
learned lord on the woolsack, lie must say thatrveiy disposi- 
tion to indulgence — nay, to afford unusual facilities — had heai 
shewn. 

Karl Grey wished to understand whether the house ad- 
journed fertile piiipostMif receiving tlie answer c.f the queen’s 
counsel to the question put to ihcin, or for the purposi?^ ol he ar- 
ing to-inoiTow the statement of the case uii tlie pail ol her 
majesty. 

4'he Lonl'Chanrellor replied, bor the former.” 

The Karl of Liverpool thought that to-inorrow the (pics- 
lion ought to be put — ‘‘ Whether the application of ihecoim- 
sel of the queen continued the same as it had been lo-day ? 

If, however, it turned out to be that Im wished to through 
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his case, or that he wished for an adjournment to a future pe- 
riod, his lordship was of opinion that neither request ought, in 
justice, to be refused. — The house adjourned. 


TWENTIETH BAY, FRIDAY, SEPT. 8. 

Affeu the usual preliminaries, counsel were called in, and 
the Lord-Chancellor said, “ I wish the counsel to state in what 
manner they mean to proceed.” 

Mr. Brougham. — ‘‘ My lord, we wish, on the part of her 
miyesty, to proceed forthwith.” 

The Lord-Chancellor.—^^ Do you mean, Mr. Brougham, 
^o state, that you are now ready to open your case, and then 
to proceed directly by following it up with evidence ? or 
merely, that you wish now to open your case ; and then, to 
pray further time before you produce evidence ?” 

Mr. Brougham. — What I mean, my lords, is this, that 
I am now ready to enter upon her majesty's defence ; and then, 
to call evidence in support of it. If, however, 1 shall also be 
advised to call witnesses not now in the country, perhaps, it 
will be necessary to beg for time to enable me to bring before 
you that evidence, after 1 shall have opened the case, and be- 
gun with the evidence in support of it.” 

Counsel wx^re ordered to w ithdraw, and, after a debate as 
to the course which counsel ought to be allowed to pursue, 
the following resolution was proposed by Lord Liverpool : — 

“ That the counsel be culled in, and be informed, that, if they now 
proc€t*d to state tlic case on the part of her majesty, they must, at the 
close of that statement, if they mean to produce evidence, be prepared 
to produce the whole of tlu ir proofs in support of the case stated by 
tliem ; but that the house will, at their request, if they are not ready 
to take this course, adjourn to such reasonable time as the counsel for 
her majesty may prop ose, before their case is stated, that an opportunity 
may be allowed them to arrange the defence, and produce the necessary 
evidence.’* 

After an animated debate, in which the Marquis of Lans- 
down ably opposed the motion, the house divided on this re- 
solution, and there appeared a majority of 105 for the motion. 

This decision of the house being communicated, Mr. 
Brougham claimed to be allowed to be lieard in commenting 
on the case made out on the other side, binding himself not to 
offer one single word describing, or in any manner opening, or 
alluding to the pai iiculars of any statement of evidence, wliich 
he might hereafter bring forward. 

After some observations from the Lord-Chancellor against, 
and Lord Erskine for, Mr. Brougham's proposition, Lord 
Erskine moved — 
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/' That counsel be called in, and told that, to-morrow, her majesty's 
Attorney-general would be allowed to comment on the evidence ad- 
duced in BuppdH of the bill, without entering into any statement of the 
case for the defended* 

. The house divided on this motion, and there appeared a ma- 
jority of 132 against it. 

Mr. Broughatn then begged that he might not be called on 
till the next day to make his election, whether he would pro- 
ceed immediately, or apply for a reasonable delay. 

This application was granted, and the house adjourned. 


TWENTY-^FIRST DAY, SATVRDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 .' 

The court being duly constituted, and counsel in attendance, 
the Lord-Chancellor requested to know from Mr. Brougham, 
at what time it would be most convenient for her majesty’s 
counsel to go into their defence. 

Mr. Brougham — -My lords, her majesty’s counsel, wishing 
to give a full and satisfacto|^« answer to that question, thought 
it their duty to wait upon her majesty. The decision of your 
lordships . Svas communicated, and we then received her ma- 
jesty’s commands to inform your lordships, that we shall 
proceed as speedily as possible to answer the case, and to 
tender evidence ; but as this will require a few days’ pre- 
paration, probably your lordships ‘will graui a short delay. 
Her majesty’s anxiety to proceed in her defence continues 
not only unabated, but is rather increased ; and, looking to that 
very naturaL and praiseworthy feeling, my learned friends and 
myself are desirous that the delay should be as short as possi- 
ble ; and 1 rather exceed than fall short of the limits her ma- 
jesty has been pleased to assign to our request when I ask your 
lordships to allow us to proceed, on or about Monday fortnight. 

After some further conversation, the Lord-Chancellor in- 
quired of Mr. Brougham whether it might be definitively un- 
derstood, that the queen’s counsel would be prepared to 
proceed with the defence on Tuesday three weeks, to which 
Mr. Brougham replied that that would be the very latest day 
to <v/I|ich he would request a postponement. His lordship then 
patllke question, ** Is it your lordships’ pleasure that the house 
shall prMeed farther on the bill, on Tuesday, the 3d of Octo- 
ber next r'~Carried in the affirmative, and the further con- 
sideration of ’the bill adjourned to Tuesday the 3d of October. 

END oi? THE j^ROCEEDlNGS ON THE CHARGES. 


LOMOONi rrtaU4 














